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A  lot  of  cars  say  that  you've  arrived.  But  we 
thought  you  might  find  it  more  invigorating 
to  drive  one  that  says  you  don't  particularly 
care  when  you  arrive.  The  Mercedes-Benz 
SL  Coupe/Roadster.  One  of  its  most  notable 
characteristics  is  the  ability  to  make  any 
paved  road  a  destination  in  itself.  Toward 
this  end,  it  features  a  5-speed  driver-adap- 
tive automatic  transmission,  our  advanced 
Automatic  Traction  Control  (ASR),  and, 
for  that  all-important  road  music,  an  all- 
amazing  Bose  Acoustimass*  sound  system. 
We  even  offer  a  panorama  roof*  that's  open 
to  sunshine  and  scenery,  yet  closed  to 
nature's  more  undesirable  elements.  Rain, 
for  instance.  And  the  calling  cards  of 
certain  low-flying  birds.  To  find  out 
more,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES.  Or  make 
your  next  destination  an  authorized 
Mercedes-Benz  dealer.  Where  to  after  that? 
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The  only  color  you'll  turn  is  tan. 


Estee  Lauder  invents 

Self-Action 
Sunless  SuperTan 

Incredible  but  true.  This  new  Sunless  SuperTan  out-tans 
the  original.  How?  New,  exclusive  Self-Action  tanning 
technology  turns  your  skin  a  deeper,  more  natural  tan  color. 
New  easy-on  formulas— Lotions  and  Sprays— dry  fast, 
tan  fast,  last  longer  and  they're  streakless.  So  go  ahead. 
Your  tan  starts  in  one  hour. 
And  looks  real... 
without  the  sun 
damage,  or  the  peel. 
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In  times  that  are 

changing  ever  faster,  we  need  things 

which  preserve  the  moment. 

Meisterstiick  149 
Handcrafted  with  18K  gold  nib. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING 
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OPENING  SOON:   LENOX  SQUARE,  ATLANTA,  GA  •  WESTLAKE  CENTER,  SEATTLE,  WA  •  1054  ASHFORD  AVENUE,  SAN  JUAN,  PR 

THE  SHOPS  AT  SELECT  BLOOMINGDALE'S,  MARSHALL  FIELD'S,  NEIMAN  MARCUS  AND  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

1-800-995-4810 
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The  sensation  of  time 


CONCORD 

Watchmakers  Since  1908 

SWISS 


For  more  information  call 
1  -888-81  -CONCORD 


CONCORD 

VENETO™ 
Time  as  a 
tactile 

experience... 
Eighteen  karat 
gold: 

hand-sculpted, 
hand-crafted, 
hand-polished. 
Exuding  an 
unmistakable 
sense  of  luxury. 
To  the  touch. 
To  the  eye. 
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WORLD  RENOWNED  JEWELERS    SINCE    1832 


MOVADO 


Solid  stainless  steel 
and  18Kgold. 
Sapphire  crystal. 
Quartz  movement. 
Water  resistant 


ED  LEVI  &  SONS 
FINE  JEWELRY 

San  Diego,  CA,  619-238-4334 

For  a  free  Vizio  brochure, 

call  toll  free:  1 -888-8MOVADO. 

http://www.vizio.com 
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The  Etch  A  Sketch8  product  name  and  the  configuration  of  the  Etch  A  Sketch*  products  are  registered  trademarks  owned  by  The  Ohio  Art  Company. 
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LIV  FOR  THE  MOMENT    I    130 

In  Bertolucci's  Stealing  Beauty, 

Liv  Tyler  stole  the  Hollywood  show.  Kevin  Sessums 

looks  in  on  the  19-year-old  daughter  of  Aerosmith's  Steven  Tyler 

and  former  model  Bebe  Buell,  as  Tyler  and  her  new  love, 

Joaquin  Phoenix,  co-star  in  the  soon -to -be -released  Inventing 

the  Abbotts.  Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts. 

BILLIONAIRE  WITH  A  CAUSE    |    136 

Sir  James  Goldsmith  has  not  only 

the  style  and  trappings  of  a  Bond  villain,  but  also  the 

global  reach  and  ambition.  Starting  with  an  unprecedented 

interview,  Sally  Bedell  Smith  explores  the  Anglo-French 

buccaneer's  financial  coups,  the  loves  of  his  tripartite  family  life, 

and  his  passionate  new  political  crusade. 

HOCKNEY  IN  BLOOM    |    144 

Helmut  Newton  and  Ingrid  Sischy  spotlight 

the  flower  power  of  David  Hockney's  latest  paintings, 

now  on  view  in  London. 


DEATH  BECOMES  HER    I    146 

The  betrayals,  violence,  and  paranoia  marking 
Patricia  Cornwell's  rise  to  fame  rival  the  dark  visions  that  have 
made  her  one  of  America's  highest-paid  female  novelists. 
Anticipating  Cornwell's  next  best-seller,  Judy  Bachrach  enters 
the  crime  writer's  tortured  world— and  finds  some  real-life 
victims.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

BEAU  JUST   |    152 

David  Halberstam  heralds  Ward  Just's  1 1th  novel, 
Echo  House,  which  deftly  captures  the  treacherous  Washington 
world  that  Just  abandoned  after  serving  as  a  Vietnam  War 
correspondent.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 

A  NIGHT  AT  THE  OPERA  BALL    I    156 

Frederic  Morton  and  Terry  deRoy  Gruber  waltz  into  Vienna's 
most  magical  tradition,  the  tiara-studded  annual  Opera  Ball. 

CAMP  LIFE    !    158 

Making  the  rounds  of  the  vast  lakeside  estates 

of  New  York's  Adirondacks  that  were  built  for  such  tycoons 

as  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  Alex  Shoumatoff 

finds  the  "great  camps"  inhabited  by  wealthy  Wasps,  still  haunted 

by  legends  of  old.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 
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Head  over  heels. 

Leap  before  you  look. 

'Round  and  'round  we  go. 

Ain't  it  grand? 

I  do.  Me  too. 

Etoile  by  Tiffany. 


Tiffany  Etoile  rings  in  eighteen  karat  gold  with 
diamonds  set  in  platinum,  from  $1,650  to  $39,050. 
Band  ring,  $1,000.  To  receive  our  complimentary 
booklet  or  video,  "How  to  Buy  a  Diamond,"  please 
visit  or  call  Tiffany. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


FOR   TIFFANY  STORE  LOCATIONS  OR   INQUIRIES  CALL   800-526-064  9. 
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CLARE'S  CONQUESTS    I    170 

In  her  forthcoming  biography  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
Sylvia  Jukes  Morris  charts  the  brilliant  calculations  that  propelled 
the  dazzling  blonde  writer  into  the  managing  editor's  chair  at 
the  1930s  Vanity  Fair,  into  the  arms  of  Time-magazine  co-founder 
and  editor  in  chief  Henry  Luce,  and  into  Broadway  lights  with 
her  celebrated  play  The  Women. 
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ANGEL  IN  THE  OUTBACK    I    66 

Christopher  Hitchens  checks  out  the  intellectual  muscle 
of  Australian  critic  Robert  Hughes,  whose  fight  against  pretension 
and  political  correctness  in  the  art  world  continues  with  a 
new  PBS  series  and  book.  Portrait  by  Arnold  Newman. 

WHEN  THEY  WERE  KINGS    I   80 

A  just-discovered  video  of  Frank,  Dean,  and  Sammy 

shows  James  Wolcott  why  the  Rat  Pack  still  defines  American 

cool— in  movies,  clothes,  and  music.  „ 

LORD  OF  THE  RIM    |   90 

Will  Barneys  department  store  join  its  celebrated  British 
counterpart  Harvey  Nichols  in  the  hands  of  Dickson  Poon? 
Edward  Klein  reports  on  the  flamboyant  Hong  Kong  entrepreneun 
who  made  a  fortune  catering  to  Asia's  new  luxury  trade. 

THE  BOYS  OF  SPRING    I    102 

At  the  start  of  every  baseball  season,  rookies  vie  for 
multimillion-dollar  contracts  and  major-league  glory.  For  1997, 
David  Margolick  touches  base  with  seven  who  could  go  all 
the  way  to  Cooperstown.  Photographs  by  Peggy  Sirota. 


Vanities 


CUMMING  AND  GOING    I    115 

Vladimir  Malakhov's  Swan  dive;  Intelligence  Report- 
a  tale  of  four  cities. 
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ESQ  9500  SLX  ANI-DIGI 

Brave.  Rugged.  Indomitable. 
Swiss  analog/digital  quartz 
chronograph.  Alarm,  second  time 
zone.  Two-tone  stainless  steel. 
Unidirectional  bezel. 
Sapphire  crystal.  Screw-down 
crown.  Water  resistant  to 
1 00  meters.  For  him. 
$495 
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This  spring,  join  TOUr  de  Cure- 
one  of  the  biggest  diabetes 
fundraising  events  in  history. 

Ride  and  raise  money  to  fight 
this  deadly  disease. 


a  cycling  event  of 

A  American 
Diabetes 
Association 


Sign  up  today,  call 

1-800-T0UR-888 

(1 -880-868-7  tk 

or  visit  us  at 
www.diabetes.org/tour 
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lasting  wear.  Dermatologically 
illergy-tested  for  all  skin  types. 
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The  Skin  Cancer  Foundation 
/&&$$i$(&       recommends  Self  Tanning 

ZssliJLJIIw     ^ace  Cream  as  a  safe  and 
RECOMMENDED  effective  IN  sunscreen. 


nvitation 

A  complimentary  sample  of 

Self  Tanning  Milk  awaits  you 

at  the  CLARINS  Counter. 


(S   Fl  FTH   AVENUE 


CLARINS 


PARIS 


Now  Available  In  A  Faster-Acting  Formula. 
Introducing  The  Acura  3DCL. 


♦  200-HORSEPOWER,  3.0-UTIR,  V-6  VJEC  ENGINE 
♦  LUTHER-APPOINTED  INTERIOR' 

•  Six-speaker,  Acura/Bose®  Music  System  with  in-dash  CD  player 

♦  Automatic  Climate  Control  System 

■  Power  driver's  seat  with  power  walk-in  and  autoposition  features 

•  Power  moonroof  with  tilt  feature 

•  Keyless  entry  system 

•  Priced  from  $25,110+ 
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^/n  this  quick-relief,  immediate-gratification, 
need-it-now  world  in  which  we  live,  it  seemed  only 
appropriate  that  we  introduce  a  more  powerful  version 
of  our  already  popular  new  Acura  CL. 

We  started  by  packing  200  horsepower  into  a 


To  help  the  3.0CL  carve  corners,  it  has  a  4-wheel 
independent  double-wishbone  suspension  with  front 
and  rear  stabilizer  bars.  And  to  grip  the  road,  V-rated 
Michelin®  tires  ride  on  16-inch  aluminum  alloy  wheels. 

Of  course,  at  heart,  it's  still  a  luxury  coupe  with 


lightweight,  3.0-liter  V-6  engine.  We  even  engineered  it  to 
travel  100,000  miles  before  a  scheduled  tune-up.  As  if 
that  weren't  enough  technological  wizardry,  this  engine 
turns  out  its  power  without  requiring  premium  fuel. 
Then  we  focused  on  putting  this  power  on  the  road. 


all  the  requisite  refinements.  And  a  list  of  standard 
features  that  includes  an  Acura/Bose®  CD  sound  system. 
It's  just  that  now  the  Acura  CL  is  available  in  extra 
strength.  With  no  harmful  side  effects. 
For  information,  call  1-800-TO-ACURA.  A0JKU 


Editors  Letter 


aGood  Evening,  Mr.  Bond" 


ith  his  billions,  his  Moorish 
Mexican  hideaway  with  its 
own  private  army,  and  his 
cool,  Anglo-French  brio,  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  is  a  char- 
acter right  out  of  Ian  Flem- 
ing—Ian Fleming  by  way  of 
Thomas  Nast.  A  former  indus- 
trialist and  a  political  icono- 
clast. Goldsmith,  like  any  Bond  villain 
worth  his  salt,  appears  constantly  to  be  smil- 
ing. It  is  a  brilliant  and  clearly  calculated 
device:  a  smile  gives  almost  nothing  of  the  inner  strategist 
away.  And  because  there  is  always  the  threat  that  the  smile 
will  disappear,  it  is  infinitely  more  menacing  than  a  per- 
manent scowl.  Goldsmith  has  an  aversion  to  scorpions;  his 
compound  in  Mexico  is  surrounded  by  traps  to  keep  them 
out.  And  although  he  owned  a  major  stake  in  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  at  one  point,  he  has  a  phobia  about  rub- 
ber bands  too.  He  has  always  had  designs  on  the  world, 
first  as  a  buccaneering  capitalist,  later  as  a  would-be  en- 
vironmentalist. Bond-villain-wise,  he  has  everything  but  the 
claw  hand  and  the  white  cat. 

In  an  age  when  most  major  business  figures  have  beaten 
a  hasty  retreat  from  the  tumble  of  public  scrutiny,  Goldsmith, 
now  64,  continues  to  conduct  his  private  and  professional 
lives  on  an  epically  grand  scale.  His  first  wife,  a  Bolivian  tin 
heiress,  died  five  months  after  they  were  married.  He  present- 
ly has  an  ex-wife,  a  wife,  a  mistress,  and  eight  children  scat- 
tered about  in  five  residences  in  four  countries. 

Goldsmith  is  both  drawn  to  the  press  and  repulsed  by  it. 
As  is  the  press  to  and  by  him.  He  has  had  a  particularly 


stressful  time  of  it  with  the  British  media  la 
ly  over  his  current  passion,  the  Referendu 
Party,  through  which  he  is  spearheading  1 
crusade  against  the  unification  of  Eurof 
When  Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  Sa. 
Bedell  Smith  first  approached  Goldsmith  f 
an  interview,  he  passed  along  the  same  coi; 
teous  response  he  has  given  hundreds  of  joi 
nalists  who  have  sought  him  out  over  the  pi> 
two  decades:  sorry,  but  he  simply  doesn't  gi: 
personal  interviews.  Smith  discovered,  ho* 
ever,  that  Goldsmith  often  answers  his  ov 
phone.  By  the  time  she  reached  him,  she  had  talked  to  i 
merous  members  of  his  inner  circle  and  had  read  both 
his  published  political  jeremiads  as  well  as  the  two  biogj 
phies  of  him  and  every  newspaper  article  she  could  flit 
"I  think  he's  somebody  who  doesn't  like  to  do  things 
perficially,  so  he  responded  to  that,"  she  says.  "And  he 
sponds  to  persistence,  because  he's  that  way,  too."  Goldsmr 
heard  Smith  out  and  called  her  back  later  that  same  I 
to  ask  her  to  meet  him  in  Paris. 

Her  report  on  page  136  is  a  candid  look  at  one  of  I 
century's  more  colorful  figures.  He  is  certainly  in  a  leagj 
with  the  subjects  of  Smith's  two  biographies— Williami 
Paley  and  Pamela  Harriman— and  of  her  previous  profif 
for  Vanity  Fair:  Gianni  Agnelli,  Stavros  Niarchos,  aj 
the  Rothschilds.  Goldsmith's  opponents  should  bewaree 
that  smile.  For  that  matter,  Sally  Bedell  Smith's  is  pn 
ty  deadly  as  well. 
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Liv  for  Today 


ON  THE  COVER 
Liv  Tyler  wears  a  lace 
bolero  by  John  Galliano 
for  Couture  Givenchy. 
Skirt  by  John  Galliano. 
Earrings  by  Sarajo. 
Hair  by  Peter  Savic. 
Makeup  by  Jo  Strettell. 
Hair  products  from 
Paul  Mitchell.  Makeup 
from  Clarins.  Styled 
by  L'Wren  Scott. 
Photographed 
exclusively  for  l.F. 
by  Herb  Ritts. 
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Tyler,  who  as  a 
child  loved  to  dress  | 
up  in  her  mother's 
feather  boas,  casts  > 
exotic  spell,  left,  iri 
a  sweater  by  Albe 
Ferretti  and  a  hal ' 
top  from  the  We: 
Costume  Comp< 
\    L. A.  Manicure! 
I   Lisa  Jachno.  Ht 
tattoo  by  the  Zi 
Beauty  Center 
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EYEWEAR 


'Where,  but  in  nature, 


can  one  find  the  genesis  of  a  more  perfect  forn 


Blake  Kuwahara,  designer 


MAXFIELD.  LOS  ANGELES  •  TAKAS.     MAYA  NEW  YORK 
TOLL    FREE    PHONE    NUMBER      1         !  8    4    EYEOTA 
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Contributors 


During  his  first  visit  to  an  Adirondack  "great  camp,"  at  age  six, 
Alex  Shoumatoff  fell  in  love.  "She  wore  a  checked  hunting  shirt— and  she  was  a  gii 
canoer.  I  got  stuck  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  paddling  into  the  wind  trying 
to  keep  up  with  her."  Now  a  V.F.  contributing  editor,  Shoumatoff  {above,  right, 
contributing  photographer  Jonathan  Becker)  explores  the  world  of  the  great 
camps  for  this  issue— a  lifestyle  he  understands  well.  In  1988,  he  "packed  it  in"  a 
moved  from  Mexico  City  to  the  Adirondacks,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  a  house  he  built  with  the  help  of  local  craftsmen. 


"It's  been  one 

unbroken  chain,"  admits 

Sally  Bedell  Smith  about 

her  recent  work,  "and  it's 

all  been  an  accident."  The 

contributing  editor's  1990 

biography  of  William  S.  Paley 

sparked  her  interest  in 

Edward  R.  Murrow's  mistress, 

Pamela  Harriman.  While 

researching  her  book  on  the  late 

ambassador,  Smith  learned 

the  details  of  Harriman's  affair 

with  Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild, 

who  then  figured  in  her 

January  V.F.  article  on  the 

banking  dynasty.  That  story, 

in  turn,  stirred  Smith's 

curiosity  about  Lord  Jacob 

Rothschild's  close  friend 

Sir  James  Goldsmith,  who  is 

her  subject  this  month. 
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tery  season,  you  celebrate  your  love. 
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When  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom, 
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celebrate  your  friendship 
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'  s  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom  in 
spring,  they  fill  the  air  with  a  vibrant 
svmbol  of  renewal  and  rebirth. 
In  Japanese  culture,  the  gentle  beauty 
of  this  flower  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  renewal  of  love  and  friendship. 
This  sentiment  is  perhaps  most 
notably  demonstrated  by  the 
cherry  blossoms  which  grace  the 
mall  in  Washington  DC,  a  present 
from  the  Japanese  government  as  a 
token  of  friendship. 

Mikimoto,  purveyors  of  the  world's 
finest  pearls,  is  proud  to  present 
the  exquisitely  designed  and 
masterfully  crafted  pieces  of  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Collection. 
This  limited  edition  collection 
gracefully  conveys  the  highest 
affirmation  of  love:  genuine 
friendship.    Mikimoto  invites  you  to 
begin  your  own  tradition  of 
acknowledging  friendship  with  a  gift 
from  the  Cherrv  Blossom  Collection" 

MIKIMOT( 
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The  Mikimoto  Cherry 

Blossom  Collection 

includes  designs  in 

necklaces,  earrings, 

rings,  and  bracelets. 

The  cultured  pearls 

are  accented  bv 

diamonds,  colored 

gemstones  and  black 

mother-of-pearl,  all 

set  in  18k  yellow  gold. 

The  collection,  as 

shown,  ranges  in 

price  from  $5,400  to 

$70,000.   Other  pieces 

in  the  collection,  not 

shown,  begin  at  $500. 

For  more  information, 

please  call  Mikimoto 

at  1-800-431-4305. 
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MIKIMOTO. 
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New  York       Tokyo       London       Paris       San  Francisco       Costa  Mesa 
730  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New  York  1-800-431-4305 


Dancer.  18  karat  gold. 
Diamond  bezel 
Quartz  movement. 
$11,900. 


Exceptional  character. 


JOAILLIER  EN  HORLOGERIE 


Since  1874,  PIAGET  watches  have  been  manu- 
factured in  our  own  workshops  in  Switzerland. 
They  are  made  exclusively  of  gold  or  platinum. 


BAfiET 


PRINCESS  JEWELS  COLLECTION:  Beverly  Hills,  CA,  310.276-5556 


Maitres  Artisans  d'Horlogerie 

SUISSE 
The  Admiral's  Cup  Chrono  -  simply  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  elegant  sport  watches  in  the  world. 

Shown  in  solid  stainless  steel.  Richly  enameled  nautical  pennants  mark  the  hours  Automatic  movement  with  full  chronograph  function. 
Water  resistant.  Registered  model.  Also  availahle  by  special  order  in  18K  white  gold,  and  two-tone  stainless  steel. 


PALMTREE  HOUSE,  INC.:  Honolulu,  HI,  808-923-0693,  808-734-4887 
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ROUGE  INCORRUPTIBLE 


rGE  INCORRUPTIBLE 


The  first  nUSfraHMBFKpcofor  with  a  built-in  brush. 

•  A  color  that  stays  on  your  lips:  no  trace  left  on  cups,  collars  or  cheeks. 

•  A  stay-true  and  long-lasting  lipcolor. 

•The  softness  and  precision  of  a  supple  brush. The  comfort  of  a  fragrance-free  cream  formula. 

Rouge  Incorruptible  leaves  an  impression  without  leaving  a  mark. 
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Available  at 

macys 


Fashion's 
Cutting  Edge 

Olympic  gold  medalist  Kristi  Yamaguchi 
will  make  personal  appearances  at 
select  Lord  &  Taylor  and  Robinsons- 
May  stores  to  demonstrate  the 
versatility  and  appeal  of  Celanese 
acetate  fashion  fiber.  Join  Celanese 
acetate  and  Vanity  Fair  to  meet  Kristi 
and  to  preview  an  array  of  fashion 
collections  made  with  acetate. 

Wednesday,  April  16 

Robinsons-May, 

Costa  Mesa,  California 

South  Coast  Plaza,  Lower  Level 

12:00 -1:30pm 

Friday,  April  18 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Watertower,  Chicago 

835  North  Michigan  Avenue 

2:30-4:00pm,  Fourth  Floor 


Nantucket 
Film  Festival 

Actors,  writers,  directors  and  film  buffs 
will  converge  for  the  second  annual 
Nantucket  Film  Festival,  June  17-22, 
1997.  Honoring  screenwriters  and 
their  craft,  the  festival  zooms  in  on  the 
art  of  storytelling  in  cinema.  The  event 
features  films,  panel  discussions,  staged 
readings  and  Q&A  seminars.  For  more 
information,  call  (212)  642-6339. 
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Because  they  were 

Vietnam  War  correspondents  at 

different  times,  contributing  editor 

David  Halberstam  and  his  subject 

this  month,  novelist  Ward  Just,  never 

met  in  Saigon.  "All  the  ambitious 

young  men  knew  about  all  the  other 

ambitious  young  men.  And  everyone  was 

in  awe  of  Just's  reporting,"  then  New 

York  Timesman  Halberstam  recalls  about 

his  Washington  Post  rival's  dispatches. 

"He  was  someone  I  was  intrigued  by  and 

nervous  about."  The  two  finally  had 

dinner  at  La  Coupole  in  Paris  in  1966, 

and  Halberstam  has  continued 

to  admire  Just's  work. 


Having  investigated  the  murders 
of  London  designer  Ossie  Clark  and 
Italian  scion  Maurizio  Gucci,  contributi 
editor  Judy  Bachrach  is  no  stranger 
to  the  dark  side  of  fabulous.  But  few  stc 
caused  such  trepidation  as  her  profile 
of  celebrated  crime  novelist  Patricia  Con 
While  reporting  on  the  Cornwell  publisi 
phenomenon,  Bachrach  was  warned  by 
two  of  her  subject's  friends  to  "watch  on 
and  to  "inform  my  loved  ones  about 
the  project  I  was  working  on." 


"People  today  want  to  swing,  but  they  can 

only  swing  halfway  now,"  says  contributing  editor 

James  Wolcott,  whose  column  this  month  recalls 

the  days  when  men  were  men,  women  were  broads, 

and  Sinatra's  Rat  Pack  ruled  the  big  rooms  of 

Las  Vegas.  A  self-described  "uncool,  order-by- 

L.  L.  Bean-catalogue  kind  of  guy,"  Wolcott  admits 

that  it  would  be  fun  to  be  that  uninhibited,  but 

that  he  rather  prefers  "vicarious  swinging." 


In  1930s  Vienna,  Frederic  Morton's 

uncle  was  the  only  member  of  the  fa 
who  could  afford  to  go  to  the  famoi 
Opera  Ball.  Morton's  grandmother  I 
follow  her  son  by  taxi  to  the  Opera 
House  just  to  watch  him  ascend  the 
wearing  his  top  hat  and  tails.  Ever  si 
Morton  (near  left,  with  fellow  guests 
ball)  heard  this  story,  he  has  wanted 
write  about  the  grand  event,  which  h 
on  page  156,  and  though  he  immigrated  to  America  as  a  child,  he  has  never  lef 
Vienna  behind,  revisiting  the  city  for  several  acclaimed  books,  including  The  Fo 
Street,  A  Nervous  Splendor,  and  Thunder  at  Twilight,   continued  on  page  so 
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It  was  about  anger.  It  was  about  justice.  It  was  about  race. 
But  most  of  all,  it  was  about  people. 

WORLD  PREMIERE  SUNDAY  APRIL  27  8  PM  ET/PT 

SPECIAL  AIRING  ON  THE  5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  L.A.  RIOTS:  APRIL  29  9:45  PM  ET/PT 

SHOWTIME**  RIOT  "HOMECOMING  DAY ;,.,  MARIO  VAN  PEEBLES  MEL1  VAN  PEEBLES  »»S  CICELY  TYSON  Big OAVIO  C.  JOHNSON  "EMPTY", ,  LUXE  PERRY  PETER  DQBSQN 

RDDILELLO  "BOLD  MOUNTAIN",^, DANTE  BASCO  KIEUCHINH  MAK0««„  bis  GALEI  YUEN  "CAUGHT  IN  THE  FEVER  ".^ALEXIS  CRUZ  YELBA 0S0RI0  JOHN  ORTIZ  JOUGLAS  SPAIN.*, 
JOE VASQUEZ^JLEK MONO/ ta)S,REUBEN CANNON 8 ASSOCIATES  OAVIO GiELLA, CSA  SHOPEHANAFIN  m  LUKE CRESSILL,, STEVE McNICHOLAS  ^SPENCER  PROFFER 
«  NORMAN  BUCKLEY  te  BEN  MORAHAN £» PAUL  ELLIOTT  JS  SHELLY  GLASSER  as  HARBY  WINER  JUDY  POLONE  FRED  FUCHS  .n. 

ORIGINAL  SOUNDTRACK  AVAILABLE  ON  SHO WTIME/RH tN 0  CD'S  AID  CASSETTES.  DISTRIBUTEE!  8Y  WARKER/ELf KTHA/ATLAMTiC  0I5IIIIBIHIW 


SHOWTIME 

POWERFUL  ORIGINAL  PICTURES 
EVERY    SUNDAY    NIGHT 


WWW.SHOWTIMEONLINE.COM 

01997  Showtime  Network*  Inc   Shr.wttme  .s  a  reyisierecf  rrademark  at  Showtime  Networks  Inc  .  a  Viacom  Company   All  rights 


DON'T  THINK  TWICE 
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tNTERNATIONAL  CONCEPTS 


:  TheBonMarche    Macy's    Burdines    Rich's    Lazarus    Goldsmith's    1.800.417.2698 
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Take  your 
best  shot! 
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The_Breast 

CanceLfiesearch. 

Fouada^on 

invites  women  to  take 
aim  at  breast  cancer. 

Enter  the 
'Tell  Us  Who  You  Are" 

photo  contest 

by  sending  us  your  favorite 

photograph  taken  with  a 

TAMRON  LENS  or  BRONICA  CAMERA. 

For  every  entry  received,  Tamron 

will  donate  $5.00  to  fund  breast 

cancer  research  —  the  crucial  first  step 

in  the  fight  against  this  disease. 

Rules:  1.  Submit  any  original  photograph(s)  taken  with  a  Tamron 
lens  or  Bronica  camera.  Enter  as  often  as  you  like.  Up  to  12  prints 
or  slides  may  be  submitted  in  the  same  envelope.  Do  not  send 
prints  larger  than  8x10,  or  original  slides  (dupes  only).  Entries  will 
not  be  returned-  2.  Write  your  name  and  address  and  daytime 
phone  on  the  back  of  each  entry.  Include  the  equipment  used  and 
all  pertinent  technical  data.  3.  Contestants  will  retain  the  rights  to 
their  photographs.  However,  contestants  grant  Tamron  Industries, 
Inc.,  HFM  Publications  and  their  agencies,  unlimited  rights,  for  18 
months,  to  usage  of  the  winning  photos,  the  winner's  names, 
photos  and  likeness  Popular  Photography  Magazine  and  any 
advertising/promotion  efforts  by  Tamron  Industries,  Inc.  4.  Contest 
is  open  to  all  amateur  and  professional  women  photographers 
using  Tamron  or  Bronica  equipment.  Employees  of  Tamron  and 
HFM  Publications  are  not  eligible.  5.  Send  your  entries,  post- 
marked by  July  31,  1997  to:  Tell  Us  Who  You  Are  (SVF),  1633 
Broadway,  43rd  floor,  New  York,  NY  10019.  6.  Winner  will  receive 
choice  of  Tamron  AF28-105/2.8  zoom  or  $1500  of  Bronica  goods 
at  the  prevailing  list  price.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  12/31/97. 
7.  Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Any  tax  on  prize  is  the  winner's 
sole  responsibility- 

For  more  information  call:  800-962-7797 
Sponsored  by 
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Since  he  was  made  a 
U.P.I,  correspondent  in  Tokyo  in 
the  early  1960s,  contributing 
editor  Edward  Klein  has  written  on  the 
business,  politics,  and  culture  of 
nearly  every  major  Asian  country.  Now, 
with  China  in  the  spotlight,  Klein 
profiles  one  of  the  many  new  overseas- 
Chinese  entrepreneurs,  millionaire 
former  playboy  Dickson  Poon,  who  took 
an  unusual  tack  with  his  interrogator 
during  their  first  meeting,  in  Hong 
Kong's  luxurious  Regent  Hotel. 
Wearing  a  diamond-encrusted  watch, 
Poon  kept  feeding  Klein  with 
chopsticks,  insisting  he  sample  each 
and  every  local  delicacy. 


In  1980,  British-born  biographer 
Sylvia  Jukes  Morris  came  across  a  New  York 
Times  interview  with  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
that  had  been  languishing  in  her  "Interesting 
People"  file,  and  thus  began  15  years  of 
work  on  the  Luce  biography  excerpted  in  this 
issue.  By  the  time  of  her  death  in  1987,  Luce 
had  become  so  candidly  confiding  that  at  times  e 
Morris's  husband,  Edmund,  found  himself 
distracted  from  writing  the  second  volume  of  hisr 
life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "He'd  be  writing 
about  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,"  recalls  Mo 
"and  Clare  would  drop  by  and  start  talking 
about  one  of  her  love  affairs."  Needless  to  say, 
the  Commerce  Act  had  to  wait. 


Interview  editor  in  chief  Ingrid  Sischy, 

a  new  V.F.  contributing  editor,  spent  her 

first  nine  years  in  apartheid  South  Africa,  where 

television  was  banned  and  she  saw  only  one 

movie,  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  before 

her  family  moved  to  Scotland.  A  contributor 

to  books  by  Robert  Mapplethorpe  and  V.F. 

photographers  Annie  Leibovitz  and  Herb  Ritts, 

Sischy  was  the  editor  of  Artforum  and  a  staff 

writer  at  The  New  Yorker,  and  is  an  artistic 

director  of  the  Florence  Biennale. 


Contributing  editor  Kevin  Sessums 

is  working  on  the  final  chapter  of 

his  novel,  Porterhouse,  which,  he  promises, 

will  be  published  "before  the  end  of 

the  millennium."  The  characters  are  drawn 

from  the  many  eccentric  people  he  has 

encountered  in  New  York  City,  where  he  has  liv 

for  21  years,  and  the  French  Quarter 

of  New  Orleans,  where  he  has  an  apartment 

and  spends  much  of  his  free  time. 
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Makes  Waves. 

The  introduction  of  this  year's  stylish  new  1997         advanced  cockpit  where  all  controls  are  within 
Mitsubishi  Eclipse  will  make  quite  a  splash.  Eyes         easy  reach.  Even  those  of  the  available  210- 
won't  be  all  that'll  be     The  New  1997  Mitsubishi  Eclipse,    peak  watt  premium 
glued  to  it.  So  will  the  pavement.      Built  For  Living^     8-speaker  audio  system.  Available 
Thanks  to  nimble  handling,  coupled  with  a  in  turbo,  non-turbo  and  Spyder  Convertible 

high-revving  engine.  And  you  control  it  all,  models,  Eclipse  prices  start  at  $15,140!  The  new 

inside  a  generously  appointed,  ergonomically  Mitsubishi  Eclipse.  For  oceans  of  style  and  fun. 


Eclipse  comes  with  gray 
or  tan  interior  colors.  With 
tan,  you  get  a  tan  top  on 
the  Spyder  Convertible. 


Nimble  4-wheel  multi-link 
suspension  keeps  the  tires 
perpendicular  to  the  road 
and  glued  to  the  pavement. 


A' 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE 


Built    For    Living.™ 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  or  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-55MITSU.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.mitsucars.com 

•Eclipse  GS-T  shown  with  Factory  Option  Group  A16  is  $22,712. 
MSRP  excludes  taxes,  title,  license,  registration  fee,  freight,  dealer  options  and  charges.  Prices  may  vary.  Actual  prices  set  by  dealers. 
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A  25  YEAR  CELEBRATION  OF  DANCE. 

Center  stage  and  on  the  edge. 

Alvin  Ailey  American  Dance  Theater.  American  Ballet  Theatre.  The  Joffrey 
Ballet.  Mark  Morris  Dance  Company.  Parsons  Dance  Company.  Pilobolus. 
All  touring  nationally  this  year,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  dance 
companies  bringing  innovative  works  and  new  ideas  to  audiences  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world.  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  dance  in 
America  has  soared  with  an  amazing  spirit  —  from  regional  troupes  just 
beginning  to  stretch  their  wings,  to  the  most  accomplished  national 
companies  expanding  the  boundaries  of  the  art  form. 

The  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies  celebrates  this  innovative  spirit  as  we 
mark  our  25th  anniversary  of  support  for  dance  in  America.  It's  just  a  part 
of  our  ongoing  commitment  to  visionary  individuals  and  pioneering 
organizations  who  enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES   INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        KRAFT  FOODS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
PHILIP  MORRIS   INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 
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Finding  myself  still 
reeling  after  read- 
ing the  "London 
Swings!  Again!" 
feature  [by  David 
Kamp,  March],  I  feel 
compelled  to  say  how 
spot-on  I  thought  it 
was.  Your  article  clear- 
ly shows  what  an  ex- 
traordinary place  Lon- 
don can  be.  Top  marks 
to  the  remarkably  tal- 
ented David  LaChapelle 
for  his  photograph  of 
Alexander  McQueen, 
and  to  Mr.  McQueen— 
what  a  frock! 

DAVID  WATTS 
London,  England 

SO,  VANITY  FAIR  man- 
ages to  convince  a 
bunch  of  hip,  young 
Londoners  that  the  best 
way  to  represent  their 
"scene"  is  to  dress  up  and  perform  like 
seals.  They  all  looked  pretty  silly! 

MARY-BETH  LAVIOLETTE 

Calgary,  Alberta 

NO  WONDER  Lord  Marlborough  blew 
his  top  in  the  lush  gardens  of  Blenheim 
Palace.  I  believe,  too,  that  aristocrats 
should  behave  like  aristocrats  and  not 
like  mere  rich  people. 

JOYCE  G.  MILLER 

Sumter,  South  Carolina 

THANK  YOU,  VANITY  FAIR.  I  now  know 
what  is  cool  in  London.  I  think  I  will 
go  and  take  a  red  double-decker  bus 
down  to  the  pub  to  show  off  my  new 
hipness,  only  stopping  off  to  smoke  a 
couple  of  hundred  fags,  sing  a  couple  of 
verses  of  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  take 
some  E,  buy  some  fish-and-chips,  and  read 
a  copy  of  the  Times,  trying  not  to  trip 
over  a  1,000 -year-old  castle  on  my  way. 
Party  on,  all  you  groovy  lads  and  birds 

I     VANITY    FAIR 


Blueblood  models 

Iris  Palmer,  Honor  Fraser, 

Jodie  Kidd,  and  Jasmine  Guh 

take  a  royal  airing  at  Blenheh 

Palace,  the  birthplace 

of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 


out  there,  we  poor  little  Brits  are  so 
pleased  that  the  great  U.S.  of  A.  has 
deemed  us  cool! 

A.  BELL 
London,  England 

SWINGING  LONDON?  Where  have  you 
been  and  what  took  you  so  long?  And 
regarding  Jarvis  Cocker  ["Pulp  Fric- 
tion," by  George  Wayne,  March]:  Quasi- 
modo? How  dare  you! 

CECILIA  MOSTAGHIM 
San  Francisco,  California 


Ebonic  Plague 


I  WANT  to  express  my  delight  in  reading 
Christopher  Hitchens's  article  "Hooked 
on  Ebonics"  [March].  I  found  it  witty, 
informative,  and  thought-provoking.  Ex- 
actly what  I  expect  from  my  Vanity  Fair. 
MATTHEW  L.  STOTTS 
San  Francisco,  California 


I  FOUND  the  lilting,  oh- 
so-English  treatise  on 
Ebonics  by  Mr.  Hitchens 
to  be  a  fascinating  cu- 
riosity piece,  conveying 
both  stodgy  old-world 
sensibilities  and  contra- 
dictions which  bordered 
on  camp.  His  dismis- 
sive anti-Ebonics  mes- 
sage is  clear  enough 
and  is  shared  by  many 
reasonable  leaders  who 
have  voiced  justifiable 
doubts,  but  the  haughty 
tone  in  which  he  choos- 
es to  denounce  and  be- 
little individuals  who  do 
not  share  his  opinions 
betrays  his  own  chutz- 
pah (translation  in  the 
Queen's  English:  colos- 
sal nerve)  and  ignorance. 
PATRICK  J.  WEN  I 
Alamo,  California 

AS  AN  ENGLISH  teacher 
who  is  often  asked  her 
opinion  on  the  validi- 
ty of  Black  English,  I  I 
was  thankful  that  Chris- 
topher Hitchens  cap- 
tured the  essence  of  this  - 
hybrid  of  a  language  and 
its  effect  in  this  country— recognizing  its 
merit  on  one  hand,  yet  wary  of  its  per- 
petuation in  our  culture  on  the  other. 

PAULA  S.  M.  HORNE 

Seattle,  Washington 

AS  A  BLACK  AMERICAN  MALE,  I  must] 
let  you  know  that  "Hooked  on  Ebonics" 
was  first-rate. 

KEVIN  DARREN  NASH 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  may  have  left 
England  to  get  away  from  Margaret 
Thatcher,  but  many  others  are  leaving 
there  just  to  get  away  from  the  contemp- 
tuous nostril  raising  he  practices  so  as- 
siduously. It  is  either  amazing  or  amus- 
ing to  watch  how  gleefully  white  com- 
mentators always  go  after  black  people 
as  soon  as  they  find  a  politically  safe 
pretext:  O.J.,  Marion  Barry,  Afrocen- 
trism,  the  old  Cosby  show,  and  now-' 
Ebonics.  Like  a  pack  of  ravenous  dogs, 
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CHANEL 

NEW  FROM  THE  PREMIERE  COLLECTION 

POLISHED  STAINLESS  STEEL  WATCH.     LINK  BRACELET.     $1,895. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  18K  GOLD.     $7,500. 

AT  CHANEL  BOUTIQUES.   SPECIALTY  STORES  AND   FINE   JEWELERS. 

FOR   INFORMATION  ON  CHANEL  FINE  TIMEPIECES,   PLEASE  CALL  800-550-0005 
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Look  10  lbs 
Lighter 

in  10 

seconds® 

Hecht's  •Strawbridge 

Robinsons-May 

The  Bon  Marclie 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL 

1-800-794-6742 

MONDAY  THRU  FRIDAY  9AM  TO  5PM  EST 
E-MAIL  ADDRESS  SWIMSUIT@  FAST.NET 

DuPont 

AlsmOUXKA 


cce^dupcnt 


MIRACLESUIT® 
by  SWIMSHAPER® 

141 1  BROADWAY  30TH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK  NY  10018 


Easy  rider:  "Why  shouldn't  she 

be  a  movie  start,  "Jerry  Seinfeld  asks  about 

his  co-star  Julia  Louis-Dreyfus  as  she 

makes  the  leap  from  Seinfeld  to  movies. 

"  Who  else  are  they  gonna  get?" 


they  take  a  little  too  much  pleasure  in 
reasserting  the  claims  of  righteousness. 

TED  S1LAR 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

THE  OAKLAND  School  District  was  not 
promoting  the  teaching  of  Ebonics  but 
identifying  a  need  for  teachers,  to  un- 
derstand that  this  language  does  exist,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  black  children. 

NANCY  D.  TOLSON 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


The  Louis-Dreyfus  Affair 

I  REALLY  ENJOYED  the  article  on  Julia 
Louis-Dreyfus  ["Success  and  the  Seinfeld 
Girl,"  by  Lloyd  Grove,  March].  Not  only 
is  she  intelligent  and  funny,  I  think  she 
is  beautiful  and  has  it  all  together.  It  was 
refreshing  to  hear  that  a  successful  wom- 
an such  as  Julia  still  drives  her  child  to  a 
nursery-school  party  and  makes  her  fam- 
ily No.  I  in  her  life. 

MINDI  L.  BRENNER 
Gardnerville,  Nevada 

I  WANT  TO  SAY  this  to  Julia:  You  have 
your  priorities  straight,  baby!  Having 
buckets  of  bucks  is  great,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  day,  or  a  decade,  a  job  well  done 
can  be  most  accurately  measured  by 
what  kind  of  kids  we've  raised,  not  how 
much  collateral. 

SUZANNE  CURRY 
El  Dorado  Hills,  California 


JULIA  LOUIS-DREYFUS'S  character  oi 
Seinfeld  is  so  refreshing  because  she': 
allowed  to  be  as  complicated  and  con 
tradictory  as  the  guys.  I  doubt  that  Jer 
ry  Seinfeld  and  his  writers  think  o 
themselves  as  feminists,  which  make: 
the  whole  thing  more  delicious:  unwit 
tingly,  they've  created  the  four  moa 
gender-liberated  characters  on  televi 
sion.  Three  men  who  kvetch,  shriek 
and  whine,  and  one  woman  who's  nt 
Goody  Two-Shoes. 

SANDY  ASIRVATHAJ* 

Columbia,  Marylam 


i 


Wolcott  Redux 


OH  JOY,  OH  RAPTURE,  somebody  sla]* 
this  smile  off  my  face— James  Wolcott  i 
back  at  Vanity  Fair  ["Too  Little,  Tofo 
Slated  March]  and  all's  right  with  tin 
world!  I  haven't  even  opened  thti 
month's  issue  yet;  I'm  still  savoring  see: 
ing  his  name  once  again  gracing  thi 
front  of  your  magazine.  Thanks  for  thl 
valentine,  V.F.  Welcome  back,  James. 

L.  ROHRElt 
Toluca  Lake.  Califon 


SCHADENFREUDE  being  one  of  rm 
top-three  emotions,  I  naturally  exulten 
in  James  Wolcott's  excoriation  of  Slatm 
Michael  Kinsley's  on-line  magazine  ftf 
nimrods. 

ROBERT  F.  X.  DRUR't 
Brooklyn,  New  Yol'l 

IN  HIS  RECENT  slamming  of  Slate  ma|< 
azine,  James  Wolcott  manages  to  lew 
a  series  of  journalists  whose  writing 
are  more  different  than  alike  (from  Nidi 
olas  Lemann  to  Kama  Pollitt)  with  l 
single  put-down:  "oxygen  depleters.' 
Other  Slate  contributors  (including  nrr 
self)  fare  no  better.  The  guy  can  put  o> 
a  show,  you  bet,  but  his  moves  are  ge: 
ting  a  little  stagy,  his  takedowns  increa 
ingly  reminiscent  of  professional  wrei 
tling  matches  (in  cages).  For  his  nex 
contributor's  photo,  I  suggest  that  yo 
show  him  in  purple  tights,  drenched  i 
sprayed- on  sweat  and  wearing  a  mask, 

WALTER  KIR! 
Livingston,  Montai 


' 


VANITY     FAIR 


I  AM  THOROUGHLY  enjoying  Mr.  Kit 
sley's  on-line  effort,  Slate.  He  is  tl 
most  articulate  voice  of  the  resurgei 
left.  Mr.  Wolcott  seems  almost  to  ha\ 
his  feelings  hurt  that  Mr.  Kinsley  woul 
choose  somewhere  other  than  the  norti 
eastern  corridor  from  which  to  enligh 
en  his  followers.  Come  on,  James,  leai  i 
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The  possibilities 
are  endless. 
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Bloomingdale's  *  Rich's 
pyiacy's  •  Burdines 


"One  of  the  best 
and  most  romantic 
restaurants  in  the 


WORLD  IS  FINALLY 
IN  PRINT." 

—  LARRY  KING 


The  Inn  at  Little 
Washington  Cookbook 

A  Consuming  Passion 


Patrick  O'Connell 
Photographs  by  Tim  Turner 


"Utterly  extraordinary." 

—  ALICE  WATERS 

"Will  appeal  as  much  to  lovers 
of  American  country  inns  and 
gardens  as  to  cooks  devoted 
to  American  cuisine." 

—  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

"O'Connell  is  one  of  the 
greatest  American  chefs." 

—  CRAIG  CLAIBORNE 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM 
RANDOM  HOUSE 

The  Dean  &  DeLuca  Cookbook 

David  Rosengarten  with 

Joel  Dean  and  Georgia  DeLuca 

Great  American  Food 

Chatlie  Palmer  with  Judith  Choate 

Italianamerican 

Catherine  Scorcese  with 
Georgia  Downard 

The  Art  of  Eating  Well 

Pellegrino  Artusi 

Rogers  Gray  Italian 
Country  Cookbook 

Rose  Gray  and  Ruth  Rogers 


RANDOM  M  HOUSE 

http://www.randomhouse.com/ 
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to  use  Slate  rather  than  panning  it  for  be- 
ing something  you're  not  accustomed  to. 

MONTY  BOTTOM 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


MY  HAT  IS  OFF  in  appreciation  to  Rob- 
ert Sam  Anson,  for  laying  waste  to  the 
"glamour"  of  a  gangsta's  life  and  expos- 
ing its  frayed  truth  ["To  Die  Like  a 
Gangsta,"  March].  Gangstas— in  the 
streets  or  in  the  studios— are  doomed  to 
shoot  or  be  shot  in  the  name  of  empty, 
worthless  causes.  Tupac  saw  his  own 
light  too  late  in  the  game  to  use  his 
power  over  millions  of  loyal  listeners 
and  the  media  to  make  any  changes 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

JAMES  TUVERSON 
Los  Angeles.  California 

I  HAVE  READ  SEVERAL  pieces  on  Tupac 
Shakur's  death,  and  yours  was  the  only 
one  to  shed  any  light  on  the  side  of  him 
that  was  a  dedicated  volunteer  on  behalf 
of  children  who  are  growing  up  on  the 
streets  as  he  did.  People  need  to  know 
that  he  cared  about  someone  besides 
himself  and  his  star  status.  He  was 
about  more  than  the  "thug  life." 

JENNIFER  A.  CUPP 

Smyrna,  Georgia 

FOR  A  YOUNG  man  who  deemed  him- 
self a  "thug,"  the  late  Tupac  Shakur 
also  proved  to  be  a  scholar  and  (at 
times)  a  gentleman. 

STEPHANIE  F.  LEGARE 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

I  AM  JUST  ONE  of  those  "pinkest  of 
Caucasians"  who  discovered  Tupac 
Shakur  after  the  release  of  his  hit  "Dear 


Mama."  My  advice  to  the  American  ! 
public  is  not  to  fear  a  few  four-letter  j 
words  and  to  give  this  man  a  listen,  j 
Only  through  understanding  their  world  i 
will  we  ever  be  able  to  begin  to  heal  the  { 
anger  in  our  nation's  young  black  men.  I 

MELODY  AYERS'I 

Waterbury,  Connecticut  I 

TUPAC'S  IS  A  cautionary  tale.  Look  and  ; 
learn,  lest  you  have  to  repeat  his  history,  j 

MILA  K.UEFNER 
Hayward,  Californail 

AT  FIRST  I  THOUGHT  this  would  be  an- ' 
other  quasi-analytical,  exploitative  piece 
which  the  mainstream  media  like  to 
chum  out  when  discussing  black  culture ; 
and  its  icons.  But  you  produced  a  feature'jlj 
that  exuded  intelligence,  objectivity,  and  I 
class.  While  other  magazines  focus  owL 
2Pac,  the  would-be  gangsta.  you  showed  tj 
Tupac,  the  intellectual  heavyweight  andill 
philanthropist.  (How  many  artists  would  ii 
spend  four  hours  in  a  nightclub  dancing  'i 
with  a  disabled  woman?) 

JOAN  L.  SMITH 
London.  England; 

ALTHOUGH  I  ENJOYED  some  of  Tupac. 
Amaru  Shakur's  music,  never  once  did  l! 
feel  sorry  for  him  when  he  found  himself 
in  one  of  the  many  predicaments  leading 
up  to  his  death.  When  you  play  dirty 
you  die  dirty.  But  your  article  was  so  in-t 
tense,  it  made  me  look  at  him  in  a  whok> 
new  light.  It  humanized  him,  and  I  felt  a 
tug  at  my  heart  as  I  read  about  all  of  the 
non-gangsta/thug  things  he  did. 

AMANDA  ARMSTRONG 
New  York,  New  YonVi 

ROBERT  SAM  ANSON  did  not  portra} 
Mr.  Shakur  as  a  devil,  nor  as  an 
gel,  but  as  a  man  with  survival  instin 
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GLENN  CLOSE      BRIDGET  FONDA     WHOOPI  GOLDBERG 
ROBERT  SEAN  LEONARD      DAVID  STRATHAIRN 


In  the  Gloaming 


In  the  twilight  of  a  lifetime  comes  reconciliation. 

HBO  NyCpBiscNrsiFREDERICKZDLLOfsonumoNinLMBrCHRISTOPffER  REEVE  "IN  THE  GLOAMING" 
6LENNCL0SE  BRIDGETFONDA  WHOOPI  60LOBER6  ROBERT  SEAN  LEONARD  OAVfO  STRATHAIRN 
■iUWE  GROSIN  mhbiMNE  6REENW0DD  ■BmsiiANDREW  JACKNESS  nmnFIED  ELMES.  sic. 
NELLIE  NUGEEt  mmbiBDNNIETIMMERMAHK  iiiaitiiraFREOERIEKZOLLO  NICHOLAS  PALEOL0G0S 
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PREMIERES  SUNDAY,  APRIL  20,  9  PM  ET/PT 

httpy/WWW. hbO.COm  ©1997HomeBoxOffice,a  division  o!  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Company,  LP  All  rights  reserved  HBO  is  a  registered  service  mark  ot  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Company,  L.P 


MICHAEL  FUCHS 


The  National 
Bestseller 


"Beautifully  told." 

— The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


ERRANDS 

is  the  story  of  family  and 
how  the  routines  of  life, 
the  simple  errands,  mean 
more  to  us  than  we  think. 

By  the  author  of 
ORDINARY  PEOPLE 


Ballantine  Books 

Also  available  as  a 
Random  House  AudioBook 

http://www.iandomhousc.com/ 
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Avraham  Burg  (left),  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  World  Zionist 

Organization,  and  Edgar  Bronfman  Sr,  president  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  at  a  nev 

conference  on  Swiss  hanks  and  Holocaust  survivors,  New  York  City,  May  2, 1996. 


who  believed  in  himself  even  when  ab- 
solutely no  one  else  did. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Vanity  Fair,  for 
not  limiting  the  cultural  and  demograph- 
ic range  of  your  readers.  Be  it  Julia 
Louis-Dreyfus  or  Tupac,  our  world  is  not 
just  black  or  white,  it's  life  that  loves 
and  breathes. 

SYLVIA  V.  HILLMAN 

Phoenix,  Arizona 


Bronfman's  Crusade 

I  HAVE  TREMENDOUS  admiration  for 
Edgar  Bronfman  Sr.  and  the  important 
work  that  he  and  others  are  doing 
["Edgar's  List,"  by  Ann  Louise  Bardach, 
March].  To  be  witnessing,  in  1997,  the 
reverberations  of  the  Holocaust  makes 
me  shudder.  The  recent  revelations  of 
Swiss  complicity  and  deceit  only  deepen 
my  conviction  to  bring  up  our  two  pre- 
cious sons  to  be  proud  of  their  Jewish 
identity  and  heritage. 

JOANNE  L.  KLEIN 
Clinton  Corners,  New  York 

THOUGH  THE  NEWS  of  Swiss  plans  to 
construct  a  multimillion-dollar  fund  for 
Holocaust  victims  may  hardly  address 
the  claims  of  survivors,  it  certainly 
proves  that  efforts  made  by  moral  entre- 
preneurs such  as  Edgar  Bronfman  finally 
do  bear  fruit,  even  if  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  symbolic  gesture.  At  the  very  least,  it 
validates  the  flip  side  of  Mr.  Bronfman's 
own  contention  that  "timidity  towards 
anti-Semitism  encourages  anti-Semitism." 

RONIT  SHEMTOV 

Mansfield  Center,  Connecticut 


WHEN  BRONFMAN  orders  the  Po1 
to  "get  those  damned  nuns  out  of  thet 
exactly  what  does  he  think  he  is  cnr 
ing?  Harmony?  Tolerance?  Respect 
others?  Before  Bronfman  decries  the: 
tolerance  of  others,  tell  him  first  to  sl| 
exhibiting  it  himself. 

CAROLYN  EKSTF 
San  Francisco,  Califoi 

I  GO  ABOUT  my  daily  grind,  enjoying 
erty  in  a  way  most  of  my  ancestors  co< 
only  dream  about  as  they  were  led. 
their  death.  I  am  a  Jew  and  carry  a  f 
manent  hole  in  my  heart.  This  hole  < 
never  be  filled:  it  longs  for  history, 
tice,  and  dignity.  I  will  not  be  politic; 
correct  when  I  say,  Go  get  'em,  Edgl 
Get  as  much  as  you  can,  make  thl 
sweat,  hurt  them  in  the  only  place  til 
are  capable  of  hurting— the  pocketboc 
Do  it  on  principle,  do  it  for  the  shopke 
er  in  Poland,  the  tailor  in  Hungary,  .J 
baker  in  Vienna!  It  is  the  only  justice  :| 
survivors  will  ever  get.  L  'chayim,  Edg< 

GABRIELLE  ANNE  LEVITCH  FELLrVl 
Pembroke  Pines,  Flo 


IN  OUR  WORLD  today,  amid  starvatM 
and  woe,  50  years  after  a  war  where 
involved  sustained  great  loss,  it  see-< 
absurd  to  grovel  for  a  thing  as  trivial 
money.  Humanity  is  priceless. 
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DEBRA  WRIG 
Farmington  Hills,  Michi 

CERTAINLY  NO  government  should  b 
efit  monetarily  from  the  crime  of  i 
century,  and  those  who  can  prove  ti 
to  the  money  directly  should  get  th 
just  compensation.  But  the  best  aver 
for  reparation  would  be  a  World  Jew 
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Congress  committee  that  distributed  re- 
claimed funds  to  Jewish  causes  around 
the  world  (for  example,  Holocaust  edu- 
cation programs  and  the  upkeep  of 
Jewish  cemeteries  in  Eastern  Europe). 
The  Holocaust  should  be  remembered 
for  what  it  was— the  most  inhumane 
slaughter  of  a  group  of  people  in  histo- 
ry—and that  in  no  way  should  be  ob- 
scured by  the  cloud  of  money. 

MARK  SEGAL 
New  York,  New  York 


Bulls-eye 


ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ'S  stunning  photo  cap- 
tured the  soul  and  spirit  of  our  very  own 
Chicago  Bulls  ["Running  with  the  Bulls," 
by  Susan  Kittenplan,  March].  Two  ques- 
tions: How  did  she  get  Scottie  Pippen  to 
smile?  And  where  can  I  get  the  poster? 

NANCY  NEHLS  NELSON 

Naperville,  Illinois 


Hong  Kong  Affair 


WITH  REGARD  TO  "Hong  Kong  Sur- 
prise" [by  Andrew  Neil,  March],  every- 
thing is  on  target,  but  it's  important 
to  note  that,  while  Britain  has  been 
around  for  99  years,  only  after  the  turn- 
over was  imminent  did  it  try  to  imple- 
ment democratic  reforms.  Its  words  ring 
hollow.  For  Britain  to  suggest  democra- 
cy when  it  suddenly  served  its  interest  is 
at  best  an  example  of  that  annoying 
British  arrogance  and  at  worst  tossing  a 
match  into  the  village  as  it  leaves. 

The  Opium  Wars  are  a  blight  and  a 
disgrace  that  will  always  be  the  legacy 
of  Britain  in  China.  That  its  "empire" 
was  built  on  drugs  eviscerates  any  lofty 
democracy  path,  a  path  it  did  not  offer 
to  the  Chinese  or  Hong  Kongers  in  the 
previous  90 -plus  years.  What  was  good 
enough  for  the  home  country  and  others 
in  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth  was 
not  good  enough  for  Hong  Kong. 

GARY  ZUINAN 
Danville,  California 

YOUR  STORY  ON  Hong  Kong  rightly 
makes  much  of  the  marriage  between 
Cantonese  hard  work  and  British  admin- 
istration, which  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
city-state's  rise  to  wealth  and  prominence. 
But  what  of  the  Shanghaiese,  who  came 
from  China's  biggest  city  after  the  1949 
Communist  takeover?  They  are  generally 
regarded  as  being  among  Hong  Kong's 
most  savvy  and  shrewd  entrepreneurs. 

MARK  GRAHAM 
Hong  Kong 


It's  Your  Funeral 


JESSICA  MITFORD  rightly  criticizes  the 
funeral  industry  for  exploiting  the  coni 
sumer  ["Death,  Incorporated,"  March]  ii 
the  name  of  fattening  its  coffers  v/iliA 
outrageous  profits.  In  fact,  as  a  formei 
executive  and  a  30 -year  veteran  of  til 
death-care  industries,  I  believe  she  dij 
not  come  down  on  them  hard  enough 
In  terms  of  nondeclinable  fees,  wflj 
kind  of  business  consistently  forces  cul 
tomers  to  pay  for  services  they  do  not  use 
or  want?  It's  time  that  we,  as  consumers 
refuse  to  accept  the  status  quo.  We  neec 
to  pressure  the  industry  into  eliminating 
these  unsavory  business  practices. 

DARRYL  J.  ROBERT! 

Scottsdale,  Arizoni 

JESSICA  MITFORDS  article  is  singula) 
in  its  focus,  in  both  its  target  and  bias 
The  only  examples  given  to  support  hei 
opinions  are  of  misconduct  committee 
by  Service  Corporation  International 
There  is  not  a  single  example  of  mis< 
conduct  by  independent  funeral  direc. 
tors,  or  even  other  conglomerates.  Art 
cording  to  Ms.  Mitford's  article,  as  a 
1994,  these  other  businesses  made  up  9! 
percent  of  the  industry.  I  will  concedn 
that  there  are  disreputable  companies  ii 
the  funeral  industry.  However,  I  would 
bet  my  life  that  the  reputable  compa 
nies  far  outnumber  the  disreputable  onesi 
Ms.  Mitford  doesn't  give  businesses  liku 
my  family's  a  chance.  Businesses  tha: 
are  a  main  support  structure  in  thei 
communities.  Businesses  run  by  peoplir 
who  will  do  anything  to  help  a  frienu 
or  neighbor.  Businesses  that  work  ver: 
hard  to  provide  what  is  most  needed- 
compassion,  support,  and  strength  ii 
the  worst  of  times. 

SHANDRA  NAUGHTO!1 
Chicago,  Illinoi 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  th> 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phon* 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair.  350  Madison  Ave 
nue,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Addres 
electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  maga 
zine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  usedii 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become  th< 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  fo 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unles 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fail 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompf 
nied  by  a  self -addressed  overnight-deliver 
envelope,  postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fox 
is  not  responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions 
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The  shock  of 

the  Hughes:  Eminent  art 

critic  Robert  Hughes, 

photographed  in  his 

SoHo  loft,  New  York  City, 

February  1997. 


ANGEL  IN  THE  OUTBACK 


Taking  on  the  art  establishment  and  the  forces  of  political  correctness- 
Ins  latest  blast,  American  Visions,  accompanies  an 
eight-part  PBS  series  that  airs  this  month-Australian-born  Robert  Hugh 
is  the  most  successful,  and  unlikely,  art  critic  of  his  time 


of  George  Washington  that 

occupies  the  rotunda  of  the 

Virginia  State  House.  Done 

by  Jean-Antoine  Houdon,  it 

has  stood  serenely  in  place 

since    1792— a   neoclassical 

tribute    commissioned    by 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  plant- 
ed in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. People  scurry  by  it  on  their  daily 
errands,  unsurprised  and  incurious  at  this 
marble  effigy  of  the  father  of  the  nation. 
But  holu  the  frame.  Into  the  scene  steps 
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a  man  who  speaks  with  an  intimate 
twang  about  the  "legis-/av-ture  of  Vir- 
gini-a. "  Taking  a  stance  by  the  statue,  he 
points  out  what  is  obvious  but  rarely  re- 
marked—that this  well-executed  figure  is 
unusual  in  being  the  precise  size  of  a 
man.  Adopting  the  tone  of  a  contempo- 
rary reporter,  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  Jef- 
ferson haggled  with  Houdon  about  the 
price,  and  gave  up  on  the  idea  of  a 
bronze  equestrian  hero  in  favor  of  the 
cheaper  model.  Switching  from  the  pro- 
fane to  the  sacred,  he  demonstrates  that 
the  placement  of  the  statue  is  exactly 


analogous  to  the  siting  of  a  god  in  a  Rt 
man  temple.  Finally,  he  draws  the  viewer 
eye  to  the  marble  lapel  of  Washingtoi 
jacket.  There  is  a  button  missing,  and 
sculptor  must  have  taken  some  trouble 
execute  the  mistake.  And  here  the  c 
cept  of  a  god  is  to  be  found  in  a  del 
because  it  informs  you  "that  the  greai 
man  is  capable  of  a  certain  negligence  in 
tenue  and  is  not  a  stickler  for  protocol- 
democracy  in  dress,  as  it  were." 

Our  guide  is  not  some  willowy  aes-;j 
thete  or  desiccated  guardian  of  an  official  j 
treasure-house.  He  too  is  built  to  human 


ARNOLD     NEWMAN 
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^Perhaps  not  since 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  has  a  foreign  spectator  seen 
so  much  of  the  American  game? 


scale,  if  you  care  to  imagine  a  brick  out- 
house thus  constructed.  Robert  Hughes 
is  the  most  successful  art  historian,  or  ex- 
plainer of  art,  of  his  time.  His  latest  book 
is  American  Visions:  The  Epic  History  of 
Art  in  America  (Knopf).  Its  octuplet  tele- 
vision version  premieres  this  month  on 
PBS.  Like  its  chart-busting  predecessor, 
The  Shock  of  the  New  (1981),  which  dis- 
covered a  mass  audience  for  the  subject 
of  artistic  modernism,  American  Visions 
is  a  history  as  much  as  a  critique.  The 
national  canvas  is  unrolled,  and  the  story 
of  a  people  is  related  through  its  attain- 
ment in  painting,  architecture,  design, 
and  manufacture.  It  takes  some  kind  of  a 
polymath  to  conceive  such  a  project.  In 
an  age  of  credentials  and  specialization, 
Hughes  is  a  polymath  of  a  distinct  type. 
He  has  made  amateurism  professional. 
He  is  the  marsupial  critic. 

Marsupials  are  known  for  three  things. 
They  can  look  at  the  world  from  an 
upside-down  and  antipodean  per- 
spective without  losing  balance  or  pro- 
portion. They  have  creative  pouches  and 
pockets  for  live,  wriggling  births.  And 
they  are  capable  of  great  leaps  and 
bounds.  You  could  also  say  that  they  are 
an  ancient  presence  in  a  very  young  and 
new  society.  The  versatility  of  Robert 
Hughes  is  a  product  of  both  his  rooted- 
ness  and  his  deracination;  perhaps  not 
since  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  has  a  foreign 
spectator  seen  so  much  of  the  American 
game.  Here  is  our  resident  Australian 
alien,  scrutinizing  one  of  America's  best- 
loved  painters,  Thomas  Eakins,  and 
telling  us  why  he  was  considered  un- 
American  in  his  time: 

On  one  level,  it  [Swimming]  is  a  wholly 
"classical"  picture.  Its  scheme  is  Arcadian 
and  virile— healthy  bodies  at  play,  in  and 
out  of  their  element—and  its  ancestry  in- 
cludes Roman  sculpture  and  the  prints  of 
bathing  soldiers  made  after  Michelangelo's 
lost  Battle  of  Cascina.  The  figure  lying  on 
the  rock  is  the  Dying  Gaul,  reversed:  a  cast 
of  this  sculpture  was  in  the  Academy's  col- 
lection. The  broad  stability  of  the  triangu- 
lar composition  reminds  you  of  Poussin. 

But  Eakins  got  into  trouble  in  the 
Philadelphia  of  the  1880s,  not  so  much 
for  his  homoerouc  underlay  as  for  the 
candor  of  his  modeling  classes.  Just  as 
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you  are  thinking  that  this  sounds  like  the 
oil-and-brush  version  of  what  happened 
to  Walt  Whitman,  Hughes  quotes  from 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  expertly  con- 
trasts the  differing  "tones"  of  Eakins  and 
Whitman  with  the  buttocks  of  Donatel- 
lo's  David,  and  reveals  details  of  the  odd 
but  close  friendship  that  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  young  Victorian -American 
painter  and  the  venerable  poet  of  the  Civil 
War.  "Only  connect,"  said  E.  M.  Forster. 
Or,  as  Hughes  once  put  it  to  me,  "I'm 
busy.  They  want  me  to  update  Tlie  Shock 
of  the  New  and  take  in  postmodernism. 
Sounds  easy?  It's  only  like  trying  to  shift 
a  ton  of  shite  with  a  shoehorn." 

The  marsupial  achievement  lies  in  pre- 
cisely this  combination  of  qualities:  the 
polished  and  the  demotic.  It  used  to  be 
that  America  was  young  and  brash  but 
slightly  insecure,  and  required  the  occa- 
sional reassurance  of  a  high-culture  Euro- 
pean critic,  usually  an  Englishman  like 
Lord  Clark.  Today,  the  United  States  is 
simultaneously  swamped  in  mass  popu- 
lar culture  and  uncomfortably  stuck  with 
a  "toney"  and  plutocratic  art  establish- 
ment. It  actually  needs  someone  from  a 
younger  and  more  egalitarian  society, 
both  to  challenge  its  vulgarity  and  to 
mock  its  elitist  pretensions.  Someone 
who  knows  the  difference  between  Giot- 
to and  Guernica  and  can  freely  quote 
Latin  as  well  as  filthy  Australian  limer- 
icks. Someone  whose  working  title  for 
his  brilliant  1987  history  of  Australia, 
The  Fatal  Shore,  was  "Kangaroots." 

Marsupials  can  contain  contradic- 
tions. In  that  same  shite/shoehorn 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  The 
Shock  of  the  New,  Hughes  wrote  with 
distinct  reserve  about  the  medium  that 
has  made  him  famous: 

By  forming  images  meant  to  be  slowly 
contemplated  into  merely  narrative  frames, 
and  thus  imposing  the  fast  time  of  TV  on 
the  slow  time  of  painting  and  sculpture;  by 
eliminating  surface,  texture,  detail  and  au- 
thentic color  .  .  .  and  above  all,  by  the  brief 
attention  span  it  encourages,  TV— even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  sympathetic  direc- 
tor—cannot construct  a  satisfactory  parallel 
to  the  experience  of  a  static  work  of  art. 

Hughes  was  breezy  enough  when  I 
asked  him  about  this  apparent  irony. 


"Yeah,  well,  odi  et  amo,"  he  said  in  flu] 
ent  street  Roman  about  this  love -hate 
relationship.  "Telly  demands  movement. 
It's  wonderful  for  comparing  motif  and! 
image.  It's  awfully  good  at  iconography] 
And  that's  about  it.  But  one  can  givd 
people  intellectual  entertainment  witbj 
out  being  definitive.  What  I'm  telling! 
them  on  the  screen  is  to  get  off  thd 
couch  and  go  and  see  it  for  themselves.'lj 
This  is  actually  the  same  injunction  ha] 
has  been  issuing  from  his  atelier  at  Timi 
since  1970.  And  he  can  be  as  critical  oi 
his  mass-market  weekly  as  he  is  of  the M 
boob  tube.  In  American  Visions  he  re-H 
lates  with  relish  the  story  of  the  bogus 
"Helga"  flap  of  1986:  the  supposed  disj 
covery  of  a  job  lot  of  "unknown"  works 
by  Andrew  Wyeth.  This  turned  out  td] 
be  a  scam  and  a  stunt,  but  not  before,w 
as  Hughes  puts  it, 

everyone  had  been  royally  had,  in  a  classid 
folie  a  deux,  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  medial 
Time  made  Newsweek  do  it  and  Newsweea 
made  Time  do  it,  and  neither  could  let  goj 
And,  of  course,  the  publicity  ensured  than 
special  exhibitions  of  the  Helga  paintings 
would  be  mounted,  with  great  pomp,  at  tha 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  bej 
fore  touring  the  rest  of  America.  But  on  J 
deeper  level,  the  Great  Helga  Hype  was  thd 
natural  outcome  of  fantasies  about  art  and 
artists  that  had  been  brewing  in  American 
culture  for  years,  spurred  on  by  museumsJ 
the  market  and  the  blockbuster  mentality 
with  its  overheated  imagery  of  secret  troves, 3 
Unknown  Treasures,  Hidden  MasterpiecesJ 
Gold  of  the  Gorgonzolas,  and  the  rest. 

(It  helps  to  read  the  above  out  loud,; 
bearing  in  mind  Hughes's  own  encapsuji 
lation  of  the  accent  of  his  native  Sydney, 
Australia,  as  "high  in  the  nose,  drawl-J 
ing,  flat  and  brown.")  He  is  at  war  on) 
two  fronts,  first  against  the  neoconservaj 
tive  art  essayists  like  Hilton  "Breath  o» 
Hot  Air"  Kramer,  who  affect  to  thinli 
that  all  is  barbarism  and  decay,  and  seoj 
ond  against  the  posturing  neophiliaca 
like  Julian  Schnabel,  he  of  the  thickly1 
applied  crockery,  who  bring  the  meretri- 
cious skills  of  Madison  Avenue  to  bear 
on  "the  art  market."  Hughes  has  onl)| 
one  non -marsupial  attribute.  The  platyJ 
pus  and  the  wallaby  are  not  predators 
and  do  not  slay.  He,  in  bold  contrast,  is 
a  good  and  consistent  hater.  When  the 
pseudos  meet  the  continued  on  page  7j 
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looking  for  more  ways  to  feel  nice?  call  for  your  book  of  Answer®. 
1-888-FEEL  NICE  www.dockers.com 


Hitchens 


*  Robert  Hughes  can  freely  quote 
Latin  as  well  as  filthy  Australian  limericks.^ 


CONTINUED  from  page  6g  greedies,  and 
the  philistines  are  in  power,  cultural 
desolation  is  the  result.  As  he  puts  it 
with  such  scorn  in  American  Visions: 

At  the  opening  of  the  decade  in  1980, 
the  three  most  expensive  paintings  ever 
sold  at  public  auction  were  Turner's 
Juliet  and  Her  Nurse   ($6.4   million), 
Velazquez's  Portrait  of  Juan  de  Pareja 
;$5.4  million),  and  van  Gogh's  Poet's 
Garden   ($5.2    million).    These   prices 
seemed  scandalous  at  the  time— head- 
ine  stuff.  Eight  years  later,  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  thought  worth  re- 
sorting. Pumped  by  its  own  fetishism,  by 
millionaires    competing    in    the    auction 
'oom  like  mountain  goats  clashing  over 
sossession  of  a  crag  or  a  mate  ...  the 
narket  went  off  the  chart  and  then  off  the 
wall.  ...  In  1990  a  Japanese  wood-pulp 
3aron  named  Ryoei  Saito  paid  $82.5  mil- 
ion  for  van  Gogh's  portrait  of  his  physi- 
:ian,  Dr.  Gachet,  and,  two  nights  after 
:hat,  $78.1  million  for  Renoir's  Au  Moulin 
ie  la  Galette.  That  one  man  could  spend 
wer  $160  million  (roughly  the  entire  an- 
lual  budget  of  America's  National  En- 
iowment  for  the  Arts)  on  a  brace  of 
paintings  sent  the  top  end  of  the  art  mar- 
cet  from  obscenity  into  farce. 

Only  connect  .  .  .  Hughes  doesn't  al- 
ways take  so  long  to  find  and  saturate 
lis  target.  He  can  be  pithy  as  occasion 
demands.  "New  Zealand?  Great  place 
:o  visit,  but  you  wouldn't  want  to  spend 
i  weekend  there."  At  Time's  elevator 
)ank,  he  once  saw  his  boss  and  patron 
Henry  Grunwald  emerge  in  the  compa- 
ny of  Henry  Kissinger.  Glimpsing  this 
sair  of  rotund  Central  Europeans  in  one 
rame,  so  to  speak,  he  gaily  cried,  "If  it 
sn't  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee!"  The 
Vagrant  and  fastidious  Rhoda  Koenig 
Mice  asked  him  if  there  had  to  be  quite 
»o  much  flogging  in  his  description  of 
:onvict  life  in  Australia:  "Ah,  well, 
/'see,  darling,  that  was  for  the  English 
narket.  We  wanted  to  do  well  in  the 
rhristmas  trade,"  and  in  American  Vi- 
rions the  following  observation:  "It  is  a 
;urious  fact  that  America,  even  though 
t  is  one  of  the  most  religious  countries 
)n  earth,  has  produced  very  little  in  the 
vay  of  original  religious  art."  I'm  still 
hinking  about  that:  an  apparently  casu- 
il  apercu  that  can  be  the  outcome  only 
)f  a  long  engagement.  (It  occurs  in  the 
:ourse  of  a  passage  on  Andy  Warhol, 
in  artist  once  much  ridiculed  by  Hughes 
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For  art  in  America's  sake: 

John  Singleton  Copley's 

Watson  and  the  Shark,  above, 

and  Jean-Antoine  Houdon's 

George  Washington,  details 

right  and  below,  are  among 

the  works  featured  in  Robert 

Hughes's  upcoming  PBS 

series,  American  Visions. 


and  now  upgraded  by  this  sternly  ex- 
Catholic  writer  precisely  because  he  did 
try  to  capture  and  employ  the  religious 
impulse.  We  used  to  disagree  about  this: 
Hughes  today  says  with  perfect  generos- 
ity that  he  was  wrong.  "I've  mellowed 
on  him,  and  on  the  unwilled  impudence 
of  his  cultural  existence.  I  once  thought 
he'd  artificially  constructed  his  own  pro- 
file and  I  now  think  he  didn't  fake  it.") 

The  great  pre -modern  confrontation 
between  a  certain  kind  of  art  and  a 
certain  sort  of  aesthetics  came  when 
Whistler  sued  John  Ruskin.  Ruskin  had 
accused  Whistler  of  "flinging  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face."  In  court, 
Whistler  was  asked  how  much  he  was 
charging  for  a  certain  picture.  "Two  hun- 
dred guineas."  And  how  long  had  it  taken 
him  to  execute  the  painting?  "A  couple  of 


days."  "And  for  the  labor  of  two 
days  you  asked  200  guineas?" 
"No.  It  was  for  the  knowledge 
gained  through  a  lifetime." 
Hughes  might  well  have  been  on 
both  sides  of  that  controversy, 
because  the  snobs  rallied  to  one 
party  and  the  free -market  forces 
gathered  behind  the  other,  and 
he  believes  that  both  factions  are 
inimical  to  art.  His  own  lifetime 
of  experience  in- 
cludes failing  the 
first-year  arts  course 
at  Sydney  Universi- 
ty ("a  course  that 
a  mono-cellular  or- 
ganism could  have 
I  passed  with  ease"), 
wasting  a  bit  of  time 
in  the  discovery  that 
he  couldn't  paint 
like  de  Kooning,  and 
taking  the  first  leap  that  every  ambi- 
tious marsupial  must  make— the  jump 
out  of  Australia. 

"Australia  is  often  compared  to  Ameri- 
ca as  a  young  country  with  a  frontier  tra- 
dition. But  actually  we're  very  different. 
America  was  colonized  in  hope  and  we 
were  colonized  as  a  punishment.  We 
don't  have  any  'Australian  exceptional- 
ism'— the  messianic  idea  that  dooms 
Americans  to  endless  disappointment. 
There's  no  stuff  about  being  a  city  on  a 
hill.  We  have  no  moral  mission  to  other 
countries.  Pragmatism  and  skepticism 
are  what  we  have  instead,  and  these  are 
quite  useful  critical  tools."  And  so  they 
are.  Reviewing  John  Singleton  Copley's 
painting  Watson  and  the  Shark  (1778), 
Hughes  (who  knows  from  sharks,  having 
learned  to  sail  off  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef)  can  zigzag  between  Raphael  and 
Jaws  for  his  references,  and  hold  the  at- 
tention of  someone  who  thinks  of  Don- 
atello  as  one  of  the  Ninja  Turtles.  In  dis- 
cussing New  York  City  as  a  cultural  arti- 
fact, he  can  discourse  on  the  banal  way 
that  zoning  laws  led  to  skyscrapers,  and 
then  turn  to  a  comparison  between  the 
step-back  design  of  high-rises  and  the 
Mayan  ziggurat.  On  his  way  through  an 
elucidation  of  American  Gothic  he  pun- 
gently  minutes  that  Grant  Wood  was  "a 
closet  case  if  ever  there  was  one."  Occa- 
sional five-dollar  words— "apotropaic"  is 
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*  "It  is,1'  Hughes  told 
me  bluntly,  "a  shitty  time  artistically"  ? 


a  favorite  one— pepper  the  delivery  like 
nuggets  in  an  alluvium.  One  advantage 
of  a  marsupial  upbringing  is  that,  with 
its  kookaburras  and  other  exotica,  it  in- 
culcates an  early  familiarity  with  poly- 
syllabic words. 

Hughes's  Irish-Australian  Catholic  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  12,  and  he 
was  immensely  fortunate  in  having 
the  Australian  writer  Alan  Moorehead 
as  a  surrogate  papa.  (The  title  of  Tfte 
Fatal  Shore  is  an  hommage  to  Moore- 
head's  history  of  Polynesia,  The  Fatal 
Impact.)  One  day,  as  they  were  having 
lunch  with  the  Australian  painter  Sidney 
Nolan,  Moorehead  turned  to  Hughes 
and  said,  "If  you  stay  here  another  10 
years,  Australia  will  remain  a  very  inter- 
esting place,  but  you,  meanwhile,  will 
have  become  a  bore."  That  was  all  the 
cue  he  needed.  Following  the  lead  of 
many  other  ambitious  young  Aus- 
tralians, Hughes  went  to  London  and 
wasted  the  1960s  in  fine  style,  splashing 
his  money  up  against  the  wall  and  be- 
lieving that  drinking  and  wenching  were 
a  necessary  part  of  the  writerly  life.  ("I 
only  got  the  first  two  bits  right.")  A 
marsupial  underground  magazine,  Oz, 
which  was  the  object  of  a  celebrated  ob- 
scenity prosecution,  carried  an  essay  by 
Hughes  which  recounted  acid  days  and 
praised  Theodore  Roszak's  book  The 
Making  of  a  Counter  Culture  for  its  de- 
termined revolutionary  style.  This  feuil- 
leton  is  not  represented  in  Hughes's  fine 
collection.  Nothing  if  Not  Critical.  Pho- 
tographs of  the  period  show  him  in  a 
Road  Warrior  pose  as  a  roughneck  bik- 
er. But  before  leaving  he  had  undertak- 
en, at  the  ripe  age  of  24,  a  book  called 
The  Art  of  Australia.  This  work,  which 
he  now  dismisses  as  juvenilia,  has  the 
same  quality— of  setting  down  a  national 
narrative  through  art— that  he  has  de- 
ployed with  American  Visions.  From  the 
Aborigines  and  the  first  convicts  and 
warders,  through  the  exploration  of  the 
outback,  the  perspective  widens  to  take 
in  Nolan's  series  on  Ned  Kelly  and  Gal- 
lipoli:  the  modern  Australian  traumas 
and  rites  of  passage.  "When  I  look  at 
Nolan's  first  Kelly  series,"  wrote  Hughes, 
"I  am  reminded  of  an  observation  by 
Karl  Marx:  that  the  epic  is  the  art  form 
of  an  undeveloped  society."  This  was 


Portrait  of  the  art  critic  as  a  young  man: 
In  his  second  year  as  Time's  art  critic,  Robert 
Hughes  takes  in  the  Marlborough  Gallery's 
Picasso  show,  New  York  City,  October  1971. 


good  training.  And  Hughes  was  wise  to 
return  to  his  first  love.  After  an  immer- 
sion in  the  churches  and  galleries  of 
Italy— also  conducted  under  the  aegis  of 
Alan  Moorehead— he  was  able  to  sober 
up,  break  his  writer's  block,  and  pick  up 
work  as  an  art  critic  for  the  London 
Sunday  papers  and  for  the  BBC.  Lord 
Clark  himself  took  an  interest  in  the 
young  fellow,  which  meant  that  he  came 
highly  recommended  to  Time  when  it 
needed  a  new  art  critic.  With  the  pa- 
tronage of  Henry  Grunwald,  Hughes 
immigrated  to  New  York  in  1970  and 
completed  his  knight's  move  across  the 
English-speaking  world.  "My  Australian 
relatives  used  to  use  English  cosmology 
without  realizing  its  absurdity.  They 
would  refer  to  New  Guinea  or  Indone- 
sia as  'the  Far  East'  when  of  course  it 
was  the  Near  North."  This  trick  of  per- 
spective, putting  him  at  a  double  angle 
to  his  adopted  country,  has  served  him 
well  ever  since. 

Though  American  Visions  can  be  read 
perfectly  easily  as  a  marsupial  trib- 
ute to  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the 
American  canvas,  and  to  the  huge  inge- 
nuity and  scope  of  the  American  imagi- 
nation, it  is  actually  a  warning  against 
decline.  Remember,  says  Hughes,  that 
Boston  is  older  than  St.  Petersburg. 
America's  middle  age  is  creeping  in,  un- 


recognized. The  galleries  are  ossifying.^ 
The  art  mart  has  become  like  the  junk*, 
bond  market  of  a  decade  ago.  The  cul- 
ture wars  consist  of  more  and  more>| 
noise  about  less  and  less.  No  American^ 
network  would  have  backed  the  series,' 
which  was  commissioned  by  the  BBC| 
and— after  a  lot  of  arm-twisting  on  theij 
part    of   Hughes— by    Time    Warner. 
Gresham's  law  is  working  its  dumbing-i 
down  effect  on  television  and  the  mov- 
ies. "It  is,"  he  told  me  bluntly,  "a  shit- 
ty time  artistically."  It  has  also,  one 
gathers,  been  a  shitty  time  for  him  per- 
sonally.   He   suffered   from   tenacious.] 
blues  last  year  and  plans  to  lie  fallow] 
after  this  book.  And  then,  perhaps,  a 
memoir  of  his  Catholic  Australian  up-d 
bringing.  His  thoughts  are  turning  homeJ 
again   as   the   prospect   of  Australia^ 
declaring   itself  a   republic   becomesd 
more  real.  "It's  the  only  thing  I  agrees 
with  Rupert  Murdoch  about.  It's  got  tot) 
come.  It  would  be  the  most  terrible  actJ 
of  provincial  abandonment  if  the  BritsJ 
got  rid  of  the  monarchy  before  we  did.' 
Against  the  swirls  of  fashion  and  the 
pressure  of  commodification  and  chi-i 
canery,  Hughes  has  been  urging  Ameri-r 
cans  to  use  their  own  eyes,  form  theiij 
own  judgments,  have  the  courage  to  de4| 
velop  their  own  taste.  I  made  him  z\ 
present  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  red 
mark,  quoted  by  Edward  Hopper  in  hiaj 
essay  on  Charles  Burchfield: 

In  every  work  of  genius  we  recognize 
our  own  rejected  thoughts;  they  come 
back  to  us  with  a  certain  alienated  majes< 
ty.  Great  works  of  art  have  no  more  af 
fecting  lesson  for  us  than  this.  They  teacl 
us  to  abide  by  our  spontaneous  impressior. 
with  good-humored  inflexibility,  then  mos 
when  the  cry  of  voices  is  on  the  other  side 
Else  tomorrow  a  stranger  will  say  with 
masterly  good  sense  precisely  what  wt. 
have  thought  and  felt  all  the  time,  and  w< 
shall  be  forced  to  take  with  shame  ou 
opinion  from  another. 

By  holding  up  a  mirror  of  the  Ameri 
can  artistic  past,  from  the  classical  t< 
the  high  modern,  and  by  contrasting  i 
to  the  current  mediocrity,  Hughes  ha 
not  tried  to  establish  an  orthodoxy  o 
his  own.  Rather,  he  has  sought  to  email 
cipate  the  public  from  received  opinioi 
and  thus,  as  a  good  critic  should,  t( 
work  himself  out  of  a  job.  D 
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Escape  from  beverage  boredom. 


Campari,  grapefruit  juice, 
orange  peels,  on  the  rocks. 


James  Wolcott 
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WHEN  THEY  WERE  KINGS 

Back  in  the  days  when  Vegas  was  dangerous  and  everybody 
smoked  and  drank,  the  Rat  Pack  ruled.  Contemporary  pop  culture  is 

still  under  their  influence-in  movies,  clothes,  and  music. 

But  as  a  recently  discovered  kinescope  (and  the  only  known  existing 

video  of  the  boys  performing  live)  demonstrates,  no  one 

can  touch  the  sharkskinned  cool  of  Frank,  Dean,  and  Sammy 


present  our  hoodlum  singer  ..." 
With  these  words  of  mock 
homage,  an  astonishingly  young 
and  lanky  Johnny  Carson  intro- 
duces Frank  Sinatra  to  the  stage 
of  the  Kiel  Opera  House  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  year  is  1965; 
the  event,  billed  as  a  "Frank  Sina- 
tra Spectacular"  and  broadcast  on 
closed  circuit  to  theaters  across 
the  country,  is  a  benefit  for  Father  Dis- 
mas  Clark's  Half-Way  House  for  ex- 
cons.  Sinatra  said.  "Be  there."  and  they 


were  there— Dean  Martin.  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.,  Trini  Lopez,  Kaye  Stevens,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  two  different  bands,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Count  Basie  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  a  lean  cat  named 
Quincy  Jones.  Joey  Bishop  was  listed  on 
the  original  program,  but  had  to  bow 
out  when  he  "slipped  a  disk  backing  out 
of  Frank's  presence,"  according  to 
Carson,  his  replacement,  who  was  only 
three  years  into  his  tenure  as  host  of 
Tlie  Tonight  Show.  A  recently  discovered 
kinescope  of  this  bash— under  the  new 


title,  The  Rat  Pack  Captured— will  be 
screened  this  month  at  the  Museum  ol 
Television  &  Radio  in  New  York  and  al 
the  Los  Angeles  branch,  and  will  also 
be  broadcast  later  this  year  on  "Nick  al. 
Nite'"s  cable  channel.  The  edited  %* 
minute  version  of  the  benefit— featuring! 
Frank,  Dino,  Sammy,  and  Johnny— repj 
resents  the  only  known  full-length  video: 
of  the  Rat  Pack  in  performance.  (A 
two-volume  compact  disc  exists  of  thd 
Rat  Pack  performing  at  the  Villa  Veniai 
club  in  Chicago  in  1962— a  gig  they  werei 
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'  TALKIN'  TO  ME, 
DADDY-O? 
From  left,  Peter  Law 
Dean  Martin,  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.,  and  Frank 
Sinatra  play  it  tough 
motional  shot  for 
ir  1960  Vegas  cai 
i,  Ocean's  11. 
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strong-armed  into  doing  by  the  mobster 
Sam  Giancana.)  The  Rat  Pack  kine- 
scope, found  in  a  closet  at  the  Dismas 
House,  is  more  than  a  historical  curio.  It 
has  the  glamorous  wham  of  a  champi- 
onship prizefight.  It's  an  opportunity  to 
catch  three  of  America's  greatest  show- 
men in  their  tigerish  prime  (with  Carson 
along  for  the  ride),  before  they  became 
total  legends  and  turned  into  leather. 

There's  Dean  Martin  with  his  sleepy 
power,  like  a  leopard  in  a  smoking 
jacket,  finishing  his  few  songs  with 
the  words  "I'd  like  to  do  some  more  for 
ya,  but  I'm  lucky  I  remembered  these." 


says  that  the  song  he's  about  to  perform 
makes  for  "a  slight  duplication  here,  but 
I  don't  think  you'll  mind  too  much," 
launching  into  his  own  rendition  of  "I've 
Got  You  Under  My  Skin,"  which  he  con- 
tours and  tattoos  as  if  romancing  for  the 
first  time.  Dean  amuses,  Sammy  is 
mahvelous,  but  only  Sinatra,  with  his 
Manhattan-skyline  voice,  conjures  a 
mood  and  a  spell. 

After  Sinatra's  set  comes  the  usual 
Rat  Pack  foolery,  some  at  Dean's  ex- 
pense ("The  only  reason  he's  got  a  good 
tan,  he  found  a  bar  with  a  skylight"), 
but  with  Sammy  as  the  primary  butt. 
The  racial  ribbing,  though  not  as  crass  or 


The  excitement  that  this  kinescope  has 
sparked  testifies  to  the  unfading  leg- 
end of  the  Rat  Pack  and  their  stream- 
lined  influence  on  male  bravado,  which 
can  be  observed  in  everything  from  the 
resurgence  of  "bachelor  pad"  music  and 
the  cocktail  hour  to  the  nostalgia  for  the  . 
Vegas  of  yore  in  movies  like  Casino  and 
Bugsy,  when  the  city  still  swung  and  the 
red  lobbies  weren't  clogged  with  Mr.  and . 
Mrs.  Big-Butt  America  pushing  strollers 
between  the  slots.  The  Rat  Pack  is  the 
Mount  Rushmore  of  men  having  fun. 
The  designer  Mossimo  Giannulli  keeps  a 
large  photograph  of  the  Rat  Pack  in  his 
Laguna   Beach  home,   like   an   eternal 


There's  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.,  a  gleaming  revolver 
of  a  man,  belting  out 
a  maudlin  Anthony 
Newley  torch  song  as 
if  he  means  it,  goofing 
around  with  "I've  Got 
You  Under  My  Skin" 
("it's  a  little  lumpy,  but  you're  under 
my  skin"),  demonstrating  the  latest  go- 
go  dances  (the  monkey,  the  jerk,  the 
frug,  the  mashed  potato),  and,  in  a  fi- 
nal tour  de  force,  doing  quick  carbon 
copies  of  Billy  Eckstine,  Nat  King  Cole, 
Frankie  Laine,  Mel  Torme,  Tony  Ben- 
nett, and  Dean  himself.  And  then 
there's  Sinatra,  confident,  not  the 
Adam's  apple  on  a  stick  he  was  or  the 
barrel-chested  belter  he  would  become, 
cruising  inside  the  luxury-limousine 
sound  of  the  Count  Basie  band,  not  so 
much  singing  the  up-tempo  numbers 
("Fly  Me  to  the  Moon,"  "You  Make  Me 
Feel  So  Young")  as  riding  them  home, 
his  rabbit  jabs  providing  the  punctuation 
to  his  cagey  phrasing  and  eased-off  vow- 
els. Frank  Sinatra  has  been  called  great 
for  so  long  that  it's  easy  to  forget  how 
great  he  is.  Praise  becomes  platitude.  At 
one  point,  alluding  to  Sammy's  set,  he 


persistent  as  the  kidding 
on  the  Villa  Venice  CD, 
conveys  the  edgjness  of  the 
civil-rights  era  Sammy  men- 
tions something  about  get- 
ting Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  permission  to  appear. 
Dean  lifts  Sammy  in  his 
arms  and  says,  "I'd  like  to  thank  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  for  this  wonderful  trophy." 
Sammy,  who  had  converted  to  Judaism, 
is  hailed  as  the  only  Jewish  Muslim:  Ir- 
ving X.  What's  interesting  about  the  last 
segment,  aside  from  the  forced  joviality 
of  the  racial  horseplay,  is  Carson's  sur- 
facing irritation  as  the  buffoonery  (de- 
liberately bad  imitations  of  Jimmy 
Cagney,  etc.)  drags  on  too  long.  He  feels 
extraneous  on  the  stage,  checking  his 
watch  and  saying  he  has  to  catch  a 
plane,  and  although  he  is  not  nearly  the 
star  at  that  point  that  Frank,  Dino,  or 
Sammy  is,  he  isn't  grateful  to  play 
stooge  to  the  gods.  We  see  in  his  broom- 
stick posture  and  sentry  eyes  the  isolat- 
ed power  that  Carson  would  become. 
The  show  ends  with  all  four  wailing 
away  at  "The  Birth  of  the  Blues,"  with 
Dean  taking  a  brilliantly  timed  pratfall 
just  as  he  wings  into  his  verse. 


flame.  "These  guys  are  my  idols,"  he  told 
InStyle  magazine.  "They  just  cruised.  They 
had  this  great  group  of  people,  love  and 
friendship."  The  fact  that  the  press  keeps 
trying  to  manufacture  fresh  new  Rat 
Packs— the  acting  Brat  Pack  of  Judd  Nel- 
son, Ally  Sheedy,  Andrew  McCarthy, 
Molly  Ringwald,  and  Rob  Lowe;  the  lit- 
erary Brat  Pack  of  Jay  Mclnerney,  Bret 
Easton  Ellis,  and  Tama  Janowitz— indi- 
cates the  constant  itch  for  a  group  energy, 
a  moving  amoeba  of  excitement,  a  scene. 
The  term  "Rat  Pack"  originally  desig- 
nated not  Sinatra  and  his  flying  wedge 
but  an  informal  Hollywood  social  set  re- 
volving around  Humphrey  Bogart  and 
his  pals.  Nathaniel  Benchley  designed  the 
letterhead  of  the  group's  stationery, 
which  bore  the  loyalty  oath  coined  by 
Bogart,  "Never  rat  on  a  rat."  Sinatra, 
who  idolized  Bogart,  was  a  member  in 
good  standing,  along  with  Judy  Garland 
and  agent  Irving  "Swifty"  Lazar.  After 
Bogart's  death  in  1957,  Sinatra,  with  his 
natural  charisma  and  inability  to  be  alone 
(see  Gay  Talese's  classic  study  in  Esquire 
in  1966,  "Frank  Sinatra  Has  a  Cold"), 
filled  the  social  void  and  then  some  with  his 
own  Rat  Pack,  also  known  as  the  Clan- 
names  Sinatra  disavowed  as  inaccurate 
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and  uncouth.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  clan  or  pack,"  he  explained.  "It's  just  a 
bunch  of  millionaires  with  common  in- 
terests who  get  together  to  have  a  little 
fun."  The  members  of  this  floating  bac- 
chanal included  Martin  (with  whom 
Sinatra  co-starred  in  Some  Came  Run- 
ning), Joey  Bishop,  Sammy  Davis  Jr., 
and  Peter  Lawford,  classy  dames  like 
Angie  Dickinson  and  Shirley  MacLaine, 
and  supporting  players  like  Sammy  Cahn, 
Cesar  Romero,  Don  Rickles,  Milton 
Berle,  and  the  director  Lewis  Milestone. 

It  never  hit  me  until  now  that  the  Rat 
Pack  formed  during  the  same  period 
that  the  Beats  rolled  onto  the  scene- 
Jack  Kerouac,  Allen  Ginsberg,  William 
Burroughs,  and  all  those  other  sponta- 
neous bopsters.  (Kerouac's  On  the  Road 
was  published  in  1957,  the  year  Bogart's 
Rat  Pack  gave  way  to  Sinatra's.)  At  first 
the  two  outfits  couldn't  seem  more 
bizarro-world  apart,  the  Rat  Packers 
showing  the  money  in  their  sharkskin 
suits  and  slick  grooming,  the  Beats  bum- 
ming around  in  fleapit  pads  from  Mon- 
terey to  Morocco  on  the  path  to  Buddha- 
hood.  Yet  both  were  a  reaction  to  the 
suburban  conformism  of  work-home- 
family  in  the  Eisenhower  era.  The  Rat 
Pack,  like  the  Beats,  disdained  middle- 
class  moderation  in  their  pursuit  of  free- 
wheeling kicks.  ("This  [cigarette]  ain't 
got  no  printin'  on  it  at  all,"  Dean  Mar- 
tin muses  in  the  Rat  Pack  video.)  Like 
the  Beats  and  their  fictional  alter  egos, 
the  Rat  Pack  were  always  in  motion, 
nocturnal  creatures  partying  in  a  perpet- 
ual Now.  And  like  the  Beats,  the  Rat 
Pack  had  their  own  special  hipster  lingo 
to  winnow  out  the  squares  from  the 
truly  anointed,  a  code  that  sounds  like 
something  cooked  up  by  Steve  Allen 
in  a  jazzy  frame  of  mind.  Kitty  Kelley 
provides  a  glossary  in  her  1986  biogra- 
phy of  Sinatra,  His  Way:  women  were 
"broads,"  "bird"  equaled  penis  (as  in 
"How's  your  bird?"),  "a  little  hey-hey" 
meant  a  good  time,  "clyde"  was  an  all- 
purpose  noun,  and  death  was  "the  big 
casino." 

Nice,  France,  August  1 1  (A. P.)— The  sec- 
ond wave  of  Frank  Sinatra's  Hollywood 
clan  hit  the  Riviera  beaches  as  cane- 
twirling  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  danced  down 
the  ramp  of  a  jet  airliner. 

"I  would  have  been  here  earlier,  daddy- 
ohs,  but  the  hotel  clerk  in  London  forgot 
to  wake  me,"  Davis  told  waiting  reporters 
and  photographers. 

-New  York  Post,  August  11,  1961. 

Personal  hygiene  aside,  where  the  Rat 
Pack  and  the  Beats  parted  company  was 


in  their  attitudes  toward  power  in  all 
its  seductive  guises.  To  the  Beats— self- 
educated  in  the  prophecies  of  William 
Blake  and  Eastern  notions  of  nonattach- 
ment— the  Pentagon,  Madison  Avenue, 
and  Hollywood  were  all  manifestations 
of  Moloch.  "Hollywood  will  rot  on  the 
windmills  of  Eternity  /  Hollywood  whose 
movies  stick  in  the  throat  of  God," 
Allen  Ginsberg  declared.  (And  this  was 
before  Pauly  Shore.)  While  the  Beats 
were  content  to  woo  nodding  fields  of 
young  minds,  the  Rat  Pack  enjoyed  the 
view  from  the  penthouse  suite,  where 
sex  and  money  were  plugged  into  the 
same  socket.  With  Sinatra  as  their  king. 
their  Pope,  //  padrone,  the  Rat  Pack 
were  a  royal  court,  granting  and  receiv- 
ing favor.  Seas  of  gawkers  parted  in 
hushed  wonder  when  they  crossed  the 
lobby  of  Las  Vegas's  Sands  Hotel,  the 
casino  which  is  the  Xanadu  of  Rat  Pack 


fields  wanted  to  tap  into  the  electricity] 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  fascinated  by  Sina-i 
tra's  chick  action.  It  was  at  the  Sands) 
where  J.F.K.,  following  a  Sinatra  perfor-j 
mance,  was  introduced  by  him  at  al 
friendly  mixer  afterward  ("blowjobs  onj 
the  house"— Tosches)  to  Judith  CampbellJ 
whom  Sinatra  later  hooked  up  with! 
Sam  Giancana,  thus  giving  the  Mob  a 
direct  mouth  into  the  White  House.  It 
was  Sinatra  who  triangulated  Holly-] 
wood,  Washington,  and  the  Mafia.  Thai 
Rat  Pack  sang  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban-i 
ner"  at  the  Democratic  convention  that 
year.  Sinatra  attended  Kennedy's  inaugu4 
ration  in  top  hat,  cape,  and  swallow-tailed) 
coat.  Then  it  all  went  black.  The  presi-i 
dent,  fearful  of  bad  publicity,  skipped  a 
visit  to  Sinatra's  Palm  Springs  spread  toj 
stay  at  Bing  Crosby's  instead,  a  snun 
that  infuriated  Sinatra.  Marilyn  Monroe,! 
rumored  to  have  been  having  an  affairii 


6  It  was  Sinatra  who 
triangulated  Hollywood,  Washingtor 
and  the  Mafia/ 


lore.  The  Sands  was  where  they  did  their 
most  famous  engagements  (the  double 
live  album  Sinatra  at  the  Sands,  avail- 
able on  CD,  preserves  the  brassy  ebul- 
lience), drawing  the  high  rollers  and 
their  minked  molls.  Nick  Tosches  sets 
the  scene  in  his  1992  Dean  Martin  bi- 
ography, Dino: 

It  was  not  just  the  dirty-rich  giovanostri  and 
padroni  who  were  drawn  to  them,  to  their 
glamour,  to  the  appeal  of  darkness  made 
respectable.  The  world  was  full,  it  seemed, 
of  would-be  wops  and  woplings  who  lived 
vicariously  through  them,  to  whom  the  imi- 
tation of  cool  took  on  the  religiosity  of  the 
Renaissance  ideal  of  imitatio  Christi.  The 
very  songs  that  Sinatra  and  Dean  sang,  the 
very  images  they  projected,  inspired  lavish 
squandering  among  the  countless  men  who 
would  be  them.  It  was  the  Jew-roll  around 
the  prick  that  rendered  them  ithyphallic 
godkins,  simulacra  of  the  great  ones,  in 
their  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teased-hair  lobster-slurping  Bimbo  sapiens 
they  sought  to  impress. 

Not  exactly  how  I  would  phrase  it, 
but,  hey,  man,  to  each  his  own  bird! 

The  ranks  of  Rat  Pack  wannabes 
weren't  restricted  to  swarthy  men  and 
wives  in  lobster  bibs.  Elvis  Presley's 
"Memphis  Mafia"  was  a  high-cholesterol 
Rat  Pack.  Heavy  swingers  in  their  own 


with  Robert  Kennedy,  tried  to  commii 
suicide  at  Sinatra's  Cal-Neva  Lodgea 
in  Nevada,  a  favorite  hangout  of  Gianj 
cana's,  and  succeeded  a  few  days  latea 
in  Los  Angeles.  Sinatra,  the  Kennedys,;l 
Monroe,  the  Mob— for  a  few  short  years! 
it  was  a  dizzying  round  of  musical  bedsJ 
Perhaps  no  book  captures  the  dangerous! 
golden-nooky  pop-myth  glamour  of  tha 
period  better  than  Norman  Mailer's  An 
American  Dream,  which  begins  with  a 
reverie  about  double-dating  with  J.F.K.' 
and  ends  with  a  drive  to  Las  Vegas] 
where  the  narrator  phones  his  dead* 
sweetheart  in  Heaven,  who  tells  him  thafti 
Marilyn  says  hello.  It's  an  honorary  Ra& 
Pack  novel. 

In  the  first  flush  of  Camelot,  beforer- 
Marilyn  Monroe  overdosed,  Giancana1 
tried  to  arrange  a  hit  on  Castro,  and 
J.F.K.  was  assassinated,  Sinatra  and  pals! 
shot  a  caper  movie  for  his  production^ 
company  that  stands  as  the  definitive 
photo  album  of  the  Rat  Pack  phenome- 
non, Ocean's  11.  Other  Rat  Pack  filmsji 
would  follow,  such  as  Robin  and  the  Sev\' 
en  Hoods,  but  this  is  the  one  with  the 
essence  de  rat.  Shot  in  1960,  Ocean's  11 
was  directed  by  Lewis  Milestone,  who* 
had  earned  his  distinction  with  All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front  and  A  Walk  in  the 
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uii  before  setting  aside  his  taste  and  dig- 
City  to  baby-sit  these  overgrown  delin- 
lients.  At  night  the  Rat  Pack  would  per- 
irni  at  the  Sands  and  make  major  hey- 
;y  until  dawn,  catnap,  then  slouch  be- 
>re  the  camera.  They  look  like  sirloin  in 
le  atomic  light  of  day,  while  Angie 
"»ickinson,  reciting  her  lines  off  a  blank 
jate  in  her  mind  as  Sinatra's  long- 
iiffering  wife,  is  pure  custard.  The  guys 
lay  military  buddies  who  meet  to  plan 
Hie  great  heist  of  all  time,  knocking  out  a 
jwer  line  in  Las  Vegas  and  hitting  the 
iisino  vaults  during  the  blackout  confu- 
|>on.  (In  an  enlightened  piece  of  casting, 
lammy  drives  a  garbage  truck.) 
I  Incidental  dialogue  reflects  the  Ken- 
edy euphoria— and  its  cynical  oppor- 
jjinism.  Standing  around  in  the  game 
horn  with  pool  cues  and  cigarettes,  the 
ung  swaps  Playboy  fantasies  about  what 
iey'd  do  with  a  big  score.  Sinatra  sug- 
;sts  buying  out  the  Miss  Universe 
ageant,  "and  just  sit  around  and  talk  to 
le  girls,  one  by  one.  Find  out  how 
things  are  in  Sweden."  Why  buy  what 
pu  could  get  for  free?  asks  Peter  Law- 
|>rd,  who  had  married  into  the  Kennedy 
Ian.  The  key,  he  says,  is  "turning  money 
| to  power.  .  .  .  Think  I'll  buy  me  some 
')tes  and  go  into  politics."  "I'm  the  one 
hat's  going  into  politics,"  Dino  ripostes. 
lis  platform?  asks  Sammy.  "Repeal  the 
jtth  and  the  20th  Amendment,  take  the 
pte  away  from  the  women  and  make 
pves  out  of  them."  "Hey,  will  it  cost 
iiuch?"  Frank  asks.  "Oh  no,  we've  got 
jie  price  controls— no  inflation  on 
javes."  Lawford,  vainly  trying  to  steer 
iem  back  to  the  big  picture,  reiterates 
rat  politics  is  the  real  racket.  "Pay  off 
pur  own  party,  settle  for  an  appoint- 
ment. .  .  .  Hey,  fellas,  do  you  have  any 
ea  how  much  money  a  man  can  steal  if 
e  was  something  like  commissioner  of 
iidian  affairs?  That's  what  I'll  be,  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs!"  "That  you'll 
ever  be,"  Dean  says,  '"cause  I'm  gonna 
p  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  /  won't 
opoint  you."  It's  a  disjointed  scene,  but 
le  message  is  clear:  money  equals  pow- 
t'  equals  male  prerogative.  Then  they 
■iit  trading  philosophy  and  gather 
round  the  pool  table  to  plan  their  low- 
jch.  low-I.Q.  operation 

ike  Elvis  Presley's  Viva  Las  Vegas, 
!  Ocean's  11  is  one  of  those  dumbbell 
j.  diversions  that  have  achieved  a  perma- 
;nt  splotch  in  the  rec  room  of  pop  cul- 
ire.  It's  a  real  60s  guy  favorite,  like  Rio 
raw,  The  Great  Escape,  and  (my  own 
'idefensible  must-see)  Hatari!  Its  cult  stat- 
p  has  little  to  do  with  quality,  more  to 
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flo  with  a  high  kitsch  quotient  that  sticks 
ike  chewing  gum  in  the  Mad  magazine 
uf  the  mind.  The  schlock  highlights  in- 
I  lude  the  blaring  and  much-imitated  mu- 
sical score  by  Nelson  Riddle;  Sinatra  re- 
eiving  a  backrub  in  his  orange  mohair 
iweater;  Dino,  backed  by  a  jazz  combo 
'dig  those  crazy  goatees),  singing  "Ain't 
lliat  a  Kick  in  the  Head"  to  a  trio  of 
loned-sheep  fans;  and  Richard  Conte 
sking,  as  his  doctor  studies  his  X-ray.  "Is 
It  the  big  casino?"  A  perfectionist  in  the 
lecording  studio,  Sinatra  didn't  believe  in 
'indue  strain  on  the  movie  set,  breezing 
hrough  as  few  takes  as  possible.  After 
!7onte  buys  the  big  casino,  suffering  a 
peart  attack  as  he  crosses  the  street,  other 
jnembers  of  the  gang  gather  on  the  street 
!o  share  the  news.  Heads  nod.  Without 
mothering  to  change  expression,  Sinatra 
hen  exits  the  scene  as  if  heading  for  a 
andwich,  and  Lawford  remarks,  "He's 
aking  it  hard."  Not  so  you'd  notice! 
'Vhat  rescues  the  movie  from  utter  ply- 
»vood  is  its  comic  anticlimax,  when  the 
'cheme  runs  aground  and  the  money  1  it- 
Tally  goes  up  in  smoke,  and  the  Rat 


off  bis  stripper  wife  with  the  words 
"You're  just  nothing  but  a  bringdown 
anyway!"  What  the  SCTV  parody  exu- 
berantly nails  is  the  gee-whiz  juvenile 
giddiness  underlying  the  Rat  Pack  swag- 
ger and  camaraderie.  Their  jive  is  not 
the  genuine  laid-back  hip  of  jazz,  but  the 
loud  tones  and  threads  of  lounge  lizards 
trying  to  pass  as  jazzy.  Most  of  the  Rat 
Pack  humor  is  corny,  retrograde.  The 
Rat  Pack  mystique  is  not  about  being  in- 
nately cool;  it's  about  wanting  to  be  cool 
so  much  you  give  each  other  contact 
highs.  "Oh,  yeah!"  It's  white  soul,  with- 
out the  soul. 

The  fascination  with  the  Rat  Pack  ex- 
presses a  longing  for  an  everyday  mas- 
culine style  that's  cool  and  crisp,  with- 
out being  James  Bond  swanky.  The  Rat 
Pack  video  was  shot  in  1965,  before  the 
hippie  insurgence  feminized  men,  fluffing 
their  hair  and  softening  the  sharp  cut  of 
their  wardrobes  into  more  flowing  lines. 
Even  the  slouchier  postures  of  the  Rat 
Packers  (like  Dean's  modified  John  Wayne 
roll)  carry  more  purposeful  thrust  than 


is  there,  the  look  is  wanting.  A  lot  of  the 
younger  male  stars,  even  when  they  dress 
keen,  have  junkie-dank  skin  and  sticky, 
unwashed  hair  that  would  have  made 
Sinatra  in  his  prime  drag  them  through  a 
car  wash  to  straighten  out  their  clyde. 

The  razor-blade  flair  of  the  Rat  Pack 
style  gleams  best  in  a  time  bubble  or  a 
deliberately  retro  fashion  spread.  It  com- 
plements the  overall  style  of  the  Kennedy- 
kaboom  60s;  it  jibes  with  the  design  and 
decor— tail  fins,  stand-up  bars,  African 
masks,  breezeways,  Mondrian  rectangles, 
and  curvilinear  signs.  The  ladies  in  this 
bachelor  paradise  sported  cocktail  dresses 
and  bouffants  with  enough  hair  spray  to 
stop  a  bullet;  when  these  walking  powder 
puffs  made  small  talk  or  indulged  in  dry 
laughter,  they  turned  up  their  wrists  just 
so.  That's  all  Audrey  Hepburn  now.  The 
natty  extravagance  of  the  Rat  Pack  look 
clashes  with  shopping-mall  functional- 
ism— fern  bars,  family  minivans,  video 
rentals,  and  computer  monitors  casting 
gray  death  rays.  Clubs  have  lost  most  of 
their  dressy  cachet;  they've  become  day- 
care centers  for  night  owls.  (Only  in  the 


ackers  file  out  of  Conte's  chapel  service 
icross  the  screen  like  a  lost  patrol— past 
he  Sands  marquee  bearing  their  names. 
[Tieir  walks  have  singular  style,  adding 
lp  to  an  absurdist  coda. 

Years  later,  Ocean's  11  inspired  one  of 
he  classic  movie  parodies,  SCTV's 
Maudlin's  11,"  in  which  the  StTFregu- 
ars  trade  finger-snapping  slang  with  one 
mother  ("Absopositively,"  "Bingo,  din- 
;o!")  as  they  plan  a  heist  with  such  vocal 
:nthusiasm  ("Oh,  yeah!"  "Cool,  man, 
:ool!")  that  everybody  in  Vegas  knows 
he  score.  In  a  takeoff  on  the  Ocean 's  11 
itrip-club  scene,  the  acerbic  Bill  Needle 
Dave  Thomas)  belts  out  the  theme  from 
Exodus,  acknowledging  the  crowd's  flat 
esponse  with  a  surly  "Thank  you  for 
hat  great  round  of  indifference,"  kissing 


the  nudist-colony  droop 
of  male  hippies.  When 
unabashed  masculinity  re- 
turned to  pop  culture,  it 
did  so  with  a  vengeance, 
pumped  up  on  steroids 
and  so  thickened  that  its 
meat-men  (Conan  the  Bar- 
barian, Rambo)  could  barely  speak,  or, 
conversely,  ranted  like  a  neighborhood 
bully  (Andrew  Dice  Clay).  Rat  Pack 
male-bonding  infiltrates  such  revisionist 
guy  pictures  as  GoodFellas  (a  rotting- 
carcass  Rat  Pack)  and  Tlw  Usual  Suspects 
(the  twist  being  that  the  soulful  gang 
leader  is  played  for  a  fool  by  the  Joey 
Bishop  mascot,  portrayed  by  Kevin 
Spacey).  Quentin  Tarantino's  stuff  has  a 
perverse  Rat  Pack  streak.  But  if  the  spirit 


he  comedy  of  try- 
ing to  emulate  a 
rich  Rat  Pack  atti- 
tude in  the  downwardly  mobile  90s  is 
what  animates  Swingers,  a  modest  cult  hit 
written  by  and  starring  Jon  Favreau.  The 
movie,  funny  but  acrid  (burnt  around  the 
edges),  has  also  spawned  a  spin-off  book, 
a  Swingers  manual.  Favreau  plays  Mike,  a 
shlub  strictly  from  Loserville  who  mopes 
over  an  old  girlfriend  and  gets  nowhere 
fast  as  an  actor  in  Hollywood.  He  also 
M.C.'s  at  a  comedy  club  on  open-mike 
night.  His  best  bud,  Trent  (Vince  Vaughn), 
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is  his  pep  coach  in  cool. 
"You  are  so  money  and 
you  don't  even  know  it," 
Trent  tells  him  again  and  again.  (Vaughn 
based  his  characterization  on  the  Rat 
Pack  jargon  he  used  to  make  up  to 
amuse  his  actor-friends.)  To  get  Mike  out 
of  his  funk,  Trent  suggests  they  go  to  Ve- 
gas. "Vegas,  baby,  Vegas!"  Grabbing  the 
first  cocktail  waitress  they  meet,  Trent 
spins  her  around  and  introduces  her  to 
Mike:  "I  want  you  to  remember  this  face 
here.  This  is  the  guy  behind  the  guy  be- 
hind the  guy."  Their  cover  story  doesn't 
translate  into  clout.  They  don't  rule  the 
blackjack  table  or  command  the  hospital- 
ity suite,  but  end  up  in  a  trailer  at  dawn 
with  the  cocktail  waitress  and  her  friend; 
sex  for  both  couples  proves  a  non-event. 
It's  clear  that,  for  all  their  front,  Mike 
and  Trent  are  a  couple  of  doobie-doobie- 
don'ts.  They  have  jangly  personas  but  lit- 
tle genuine  personality,  which  may  be  the 
point  of  the  film. 

Back  in  L.A.,  Trent  and  Mike  don't 
hold  court  in  a  conversation  pit,  as  in 
Ocean's  11,  but  I  video  games  and 
cruise  dumpy  bars  ;■  ing  for  "babies" 
and  "bunnies."  Hi^  ii  'ten  one  bun- 
ny's number,  Mike  leaves  so  many  an- 
noying messages  that  she  finally  picks 
up  the  phone  and  says,  "Don't  ever  call 
me  again."  Mike  and  Trent  want  to  be 
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MAKING  A  LITTLE  HEY-HEY 
"artin,  Lawford,  Davis, 
nd  Sinatra  swing  into  full 
gear  at  a  1960  performance 
at  the  Sands  Hotel  in 
Las  Vegas,  where  the  Rat 
Pack  ruled  the  stage 
and  the  penthouse  suites. 


finger-snapping  free 
with  the  ladies,  but 
they  lack  the  hard 
peanut  shell  of  a  Frank  or  a  Dean— 
they're  too  sincere  and  eager  to  "commu- 
nicate." Whereas  Sinatra  described  him- 
self as  an  "18-karat  manic-depressive," 
these  guys  are  passive -aggressive,  finky 
rather  than  outrageous  and  flamboyant. 
Their  fear,  hostility,  and  fur  trapper's  ap- 
proach to  women  come  out  in  pissy  little 
gestures,  such  as  Trent's  tearing  up  the 
phone  number  of  a  woman  he's  just  met, 
Mike's  persistent  phone  calls  and  snide 
references  to  "skanks"  (like  he's  some 
bonus).  As  with  most  passive -aggressives, 
it's  hard  to  gauge  how  much  of  their  be- 
havior is  intentionally  obnoxious  and 
how  much  is  self -centered  cluelessness— a 
not  knowing  any  better.  Compared  to 
manic-depressives,  with  their  mighty 
mood  swings,  passive -aggressives  operate 
out  of  a  very  tight  but  ambiguous  pocket. 
The  true  godfather  of  these  swingers  is 
not  Sinatra,  but  David  Letterman,  smok- 
ing a  big  cigar  behind  his  deflector  shield 
of  nervous,  impervious  irony. 

It  could  be  argued  that  The  Rat  Pack 
Captured  and  the  backhanded  homage 
of  Swingers  augur  a  last  hurrah.  After 
all.  Dean  Martin,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  and 
Peter  Lawford  are  dead;  Frank  Sinatra 


has  been  ailing  so  long  that  public  radio! 
ran  a  premature  obituary  on  him  in  Feb-] 
ruary,  which  featured  an  extract  from! 
Michael  Ventura's  novel.  The  Death  on 
Frank  Sinatra,  and  a  plea  not  to  flog  us 
with  "My  Way"  over  the  final  credits  on 
his  life.  The  Sands  Hotel  was  demolished! 
last  year,  to  clear  ground  for  a  megaJ 
resort.  The  Vegas  the  Sands  typified  is  it-i 
self  extinct,  the  former  sin  capital  emas- 
culated and  deloused  by  theme  parka 
and  chain  restaurants  ("that  Pirate  of  the  i 
Caribbean  horseshit,"  as  Trent  says  ii  | 
Swingers).  In  time  the  Rat  Pack  may  be 
as  forgotten  as  the  Ritz  Brothers. 

But  I  doubt  it.  For  baby-boomers,  the! 
biggest  chunk  of  the  population,  the  Ken-1 
nedy  years  will  always  exert  a  dark,  sexyl 
undertow,  in  part  because  the  deaths  ofl 
Marilyn  Monroe  and  J.F.K.  still  appear! 
mysterious,  intertwined.  The  60s  still  seem  j 
young,  dashing.  They  say  you  can't  live  in 
the  past,  but  of  course  you  can;  that's  prao-J 
tically  all  pop  culture  does  now,  is  live  inj 
the  past.  The  past  is  a  permanent  tape! 
loop  constantly  being  sampled  and  up- 
dated to  create  a  new  montage.  Through 
the  miracle  of  editing,  Fred  Astaire  nowj 
dances   with   a   vacuum   cleaner,   John 
Wayne  sells  beer.  We're  all  Zeligs  now.! 
"Let  me  swing  forevermore,"  Sinatra  sings 
in  "Fly  Me  to  the  Moon."  For  better  or 
worse,  you  got  your  wish,  daddy-o.  □ 
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Three  words.  Just  add  milk.  It's  a  good  thing.  Whenever 
:>ropriate,  substitute  milk  for  water  in  your  recipes.  It  enhances 
ish,  and  the  calcium  and  other  nutrients  enhance  you.  Next  time, 
how  to  remove  spots  from  your  coat.  No  offense. 
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With  a  fortune  made 
catering  to  the  extravagant 
tastes  of  his  newly  wealthy 
Chinese  compatriots, 
Dickson  Poon  bought  the 
glamorous  London 
department  store 
Harvey  Nichols.  Now  the 
icily  flamboyant  British- 
educated  Hong  Kong 
entrepreneur  has  his  eye 
on  New  York  and 
the  Pressman  family's 
luxuriously  chic 
Barneys  emporiums 

BY  EDWARD  KLEIN 


[arly  one  afternoon  last 
spring,  the  Hong  Kongr- 
Chinese  businessman  Dick- 
son Poon  entered  the 
boardroom  of  the  Black- 
stone  Group,  one  of  New 
York's  premier  investment- 
banking  boutiques.  The  dark- 
paneled  room  was  abuzz  with 
bankers  and  lawyers  dressed  in  Wall 
Street  power  suits,  and  Poon  stood  out 
in  the  small  crowd.  "He  was  wearing  a 
Nehru  jacket  and  a  crisp  white  shirt," 
said  one  of  the  participants,  "and  he 
looked  more  Gucci  than  Ralph  Lauren." 
Poon  was  accompanied  by  two  im- 
passive Chinese-  a  Mr.  Wan  and  a  Mr. 
Lee— as  well  as  by  his  American  advis- 
ers. A  few  months  earlier.  Barneys  had 
gone  belly-up,  and  the  Pressman  family, 
which  owns  the  chain  of  13  terminal- 
ly chic  shopping  emporiums,  was  des- 
perately seeking  an  investor  to  bail  it 


Dickson  Poon  and  his 
executive  Raymond  Lee  arri 
at  a  press  conference  in 
Hong  Kong  on  February  28 
announce  Poon's  initial  $2 
million  bid  for  Barneys.  Bel 
Barneys  on  Madison  Avenu 


out.  Its  bankers  at  Blackstone  had 
invited  Poon  for  a  bite  of  lunch  and 
a  dog-and-pony  show. 

Poon  presides  over  a  vast  archi- 
pelago of  designer-brand  retail  outlets 
throughout  the  Pacific  Rim  which 
cater  to  prestige-conscious  Asian  cus- 
tomers. He  has  also  made  a  great  fi- 
nancial success  of  his  most  recent  pur- 
chase, Harvey  Nichols,  the  fashion -for- 
ward department  store  in  London,  where 
Princess  Di  shops.  What's  more,  Poon 
has  been  eager  to  establish  a  presence  in 
the  United  States;  back  in  the  early 
1990s,  he  expressed  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  buying  Bloomingdale's  after  its 
parent.  Federated  Department  Stores, 


had  gone  bankrupt.  All  in  all,  Poon  and 
Barneys  seemed  like  the  perfect  match. 
Yet,  to  most  of  the  men  in  the  room, 
Dickson  Poon  was  a  complete  mystery. 
Almost  six  feet  tall  and  rail-thin,  he  did 
not  fit  the  stereotype  of  a  powerful  lord 
of  the  Pacific  Rim.  He  was  one  of  those 
Cantonese  who  looked  as  if  they  didn't 
have  to  shave,  and  he  could  pass  for 
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A  refreshing 
caress 


acy's 


Carolina  Herrera 


New  York 


Letter  from  Hong  Kong 


half  his  age,  which  was  several 
weeks  shy  of  40.  He  spoke  En- 
glish with  echoes  of  a  plummy 
Mayfair  accent,  but  one  could 
tell  from  his  grammar  that  his 
thought  processes  were  Chinese. 
What  was  most  striking  about 
Poon,  however,  was  his  personal 
manner:  he  exuded  an  air  of 
enormous  self-satisfaction,  yet 
his  face  frequently  turned  red,  as 
though  he  were  blushing  at  his 
own  audacity. 

By  contrast,  Gene  Pressman, 
who  is  the  erratic  talent  behind 
Barneys'  innovative  fashion 
image,  arrived  at  the  meeting 
dressed  in  jeans,  white  socks, 
and  loafers,  looking  like  a  street- 
wise tough  guy.  Gene  seemed  on 
edge.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
blamed  his  brother.  Bob,  who 
oversaw  the  company's  finances, 
for  Barneys'  troubles.  Some  in 
the  room  could  sense  the  seeth- 
ing sibling  rivalry  as  Gene 
pushed  the  back  of  his  chair  up 
against  Bob's  in  such  a  way  that 
he  wasn't  looking  at  him. 

"We  were  served  the  standard 
Blackstone  lunch  poached  salmon 
and  green  sauce,  and  wild  rice  with 
currants  and  nuts,"  said  the  partici- 
pant. "And  then  the  Blackstone  guys 
told  everybody  what  a  great  invest- 
ment opportunity  Barneys  could  be. 

"But  we  all  knew  that  Barneys  was 
a  New  York  tragedy,  a  classic  case  of 
pride  going  before  a  fall,"  he  contin- 
ued. "The  Pressmans  are  one  of  the 
great  Jewish  merchant  families  of  this 
century,  and  they  run  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  chains  of  luxury  retaiJ  stores 
in  America.  But  in  the  past  few  years 
Gene  and  Bob  spent  money  like  drunk- 
en sailors,  and  it  looked  like  Barneys 
might  owe  nearly  $900  million  to  its 
creditors.  The  Pressman  boys  signed  their 
names  on  loans  worth  more  than  S160 
million,  so  their  personal  fortunes  were 
at  stake,  too." 

Poon  had  done  his  homework  before 
coming  to  New  York  and  knew  all 
about  the  Pressmans'  nasty  legal  dis- 
pute with  the  Isetan  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Japa- 
nese department-store  chain.  He  was  es- 
pecially shocked  by  the  story  of  how 
Gene  Pressman  had  treated  the  Kosuge 
family,  which  owned  Isetan.  Pressman 
played  golf  with  Kuniyasu  Kosuge  in 
Hawaii  and  then  sweet-talked  him  into 
footing  the  bill  for  three  new  Barneys 
stores— on    Madison    Avenue    in    New 


Bob  and  Gene 

Pressman  at  their 

opulent  Madison 

Avenue  store,  which, 

by  its  completion 

in  1993,  helped 

push  them 

into  bankruptcy. 

m 


Gene  Pressman  inquired. 
"We  could  meet  in  Hawaii." 
Poon  turned  to  him 
and  said,  1  don't  play  golf." 


York,  in  Chicago,  and  in  Beverly 
Hills    a  deal  that  resulted  in  the  finan- 
cial eclipse  of  the  venerable  Kosuge  clan 
and   the   end   of  its   department-store 
hegemony. 

As  they  rose  to  leave.  Gene  Pressman 
rushed  over  to  Poon  and  said,  "We  real- 
ly should  get  together  in  a  less  formal 
setting." 

Poon  smiled  but  did  not  respond. 

"Do  you  play  golf?"  Pressman  in- 
quired. "We  could  meet  in  Hawaii." 

Poon  turned  to  Pressman  and  said,  "I 
don't  play  golf." 

"At  that  moment,"  said  the  partici- 
pant, "the  difference  between  Dickson 
and  Gene  could  not  have  been  more 
striking.  Gene  was  shameless,  all  over 
the  place.  Dickson  was  strategic,  all  con- 
trol. Later  I  realized  that  Dickson  was 
in  a  win-win  situation.  If  he  got  Bar- 
neys—great. But  if  it  went  to  some  other 
investor,  such  as  Saks  or  Neiman  Mar- 
cus, both  of  whom  had  shown  interest, 
he  would  still  end  up  becoming  a  major 


player  in  America.  .  .  .  From 
now  on,  his  phone  calls  are  re- 
turned, and  every  retailer  in  the 
U.S.  has  had  his  investment 
bank  pull  a  profile  of  Dickson 
from  the  computer.  Everyone 
in  the  world  of  retail,  fashion, 
and  style  would  want  to  know: 
Who  is  Dickson  Poon?" 
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In  Hong  Kong,  where  I  visited 
him  this  past  winter,  Dickson 
Poon's  success  and  personal 
style  have  catapulted  him  to 
fame.  He  is  considered  part  vi- 
sionary businessman,  part  pop 
icon.  A  few  years  ago,  he  was 
voted  Hong  Kong's  Top  Hunk 
by  the  readers  of  the  South  Chi- 
na Morning  Post.  Last  year,  a 
panel  of  business  and  govern- 
ment leaders  assembled  by  the 
Sing  Tao  Daily  named  Poon 
Young  Leader  of  the  Year. 

Stories  about  him  appear 
in  the  entertainment  pages  of 
the  boisterous  Chinese-language 
press  almost  as  often  as  they  do 
in  the  business  section.  He  got 
a  lot  of  mileage  from  the  recent 
news  that  one  of  his  ex-wives,  a 
kung-fu-movie  star  by  the  name  of 
Michelle  Yeoh,  had  been  cast  as 
Pierce  Brosnan's  next  Bond  girl. 
Sometimes  the  relationship  between 
Poon  and  the  press  turns  sour;  last 
summer  he  sued  Sudden  Weekly  for  li- 
bel after  one  of  its  writers  concocted  a 
story  claiming  that  Poon  had  cured  him- 
self of  cancer  through  a  hasty  conversion 
to  Christianity.  "If  they  made  up  some- 
thing and  said  Mr.  Poon  was  sleeping 
with  some  starlet,  we  would  expect  that 
from  the  Hong  Kong  press,"  explained 
Kevin  Ching,  his  attorney,  to  Hong  Kong 
Life.  "That's  something  you  can  laugh 
off.  But  not  this." 

Thanks  to  his  talent  for  self -promotion, 
the  highs  and  lows  of  Poon's  life  are  as 
familiar  to  the  six  and  a  half  million  Chi- 
nese inhabitants  of  Hong  Kong  as  the  op- 
eras performed  on  Sundays  in  the  Shang- 
hai Street  Night  Market.  Everybody 
knows,  for  instance,  that  he  was  born 
with  silver  chopsticks  in  his  mouth,  and 
that  he  owns  the  exclusive  Asian  fran- 
chises and  licenses  for  the  retailing  and 
distribution  of  such  luxury  brands  as 
Chopard.  Hermes,  Bulgari,  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren,  Guy  Laroche,  Warner  Bros.  Stu- 
dio Stores,  Joan  &  David,  Escada,  Lau- 
rel, and  Charles  Jourdan.  His  holding 
company,  Dickson  Concepts,  runs  nearly 
300  outlets  and  is  listed  on  the  Hong 
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For  a  brochure  write  to:  Raymond  Weil,  Dept  AD,  587  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Children  know  a  secret:  life  is  a  qiqqiAi.  weren't  you  a  kid,  once? 

JAMAICA 

Come  to  Jamaica  and  feel  nil  right         Call  your  Travel  Agent  or  bSOO'JAMAICA        www.jamaicatravel.com 
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Bloomingdale's 
Bigsby  &  Kruthers 
Britches  of  Georgeto 
Cedrics 


Mario's 


Dazzling  White 


NOW  A  BLEACHING  GEL 
AND  TOOTHPASTE  IN  ONE. 

BREAKTHROUGH  PRODUCT  BLEACHES  TEETH  WHITER,  FASTER. 


Easy  to  use.  Simply  brush  your  teeth. 
New  Rembrandt  Dazzling  White™ 
is  a  brush-in  formula  that  is  recommended 
by  dentists  for  at-home  use.  It  can  safely 
lighten  teeth  to  a  natural  white  color. 
Dazzling  White  has  more  whitening  power 
than  any  other  toothpaste'. 


BEFORE 


AFTER* 


In  addition,  this  unique  formula  contains 
fluoride  and  peroxide  to  fight  cavities 
and  promote  healthy  teeth  and  gums. 

Backed  by  a  money-back  guarantee 
if  you're  not  completely  satisfied, 
as  are  all  Rembrandt  products. 


PROFESSIONAL  TIP! 

FOR  THE  TOTAL  RANGE 
OF  REMBRANDT  BLEACHING  RESULTS 
CALL  1-800-548-3663 
FOR  A  DENTIST  IN  YOUR  AREA. 


REMBRANDT 


Call  us  at  1-800-548-3663  for  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you  or  visit  us  at  http://www.rembrandt.com 


*If  your  teeth  are  yellowish/brownish,  but  were  once  white,  yoi 


a  g«M>d  candidate  "Results  may  vary  dependent  upon  patient  and  the  type  and  extent  of  discoloration 


AVAILABLE  AT  FINE  STORES,  INCLUDING: 

A&P  •  ALBERTSON'S  •  APPLES  •  ARBOR  •  BARTELL  DRUG  •  BUD'S  •  CALDOR'S  •  CITY  MARKETS  •  COSMETIC  •  COSMETIC  CENTER  •  COST  CUTTERS  •  CVS  PHARMACY  •  DILLON 
DUNT  DRUGMART  •  DOMINICK'S  •  DRUG  EMPORIUM  •  DRUG  FAIR  •  DUANE  READE  •  ECKERD  DRUG  •  FAIRWAY  FOOD  •  FRED  MEYER  •  FRUTH  PHARMACY  •  TOY'S  FOOD  •  CENOVESE 
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sng  stock  exchange,  where  it  has  a  mar- 
t  capitalization  of  one  billion  U.S.  dol- 
■s.  Poon  owns  5 1  percent  of  the  stock. 
He  races  horses,  drives  a  green  Bent- 
/,  and  lives  in  a  3,000 -square -foot 
artment  on  the  Peak,  Hong  Kong's 
;ysical  and  symbolic  summit.  He  is  fa- 
aus  for  throwing  Lucullan  banquets, 
lere  rich  Chinese  society  wives,  known 
tai-tais,  gorge  on  caviar  and  tango  the 
>ht  away  with  their  young  dance  in- 
uctors.  A  few  years  ago,  to  celebrate 
;  10th  anniversary  of  Dickson  Con- 
pts,  he  rented  the  ballroom  of  the  Re- 
nt Hotel,  a  sweeping,  tinted-glass  struc- 
■e  built  on  landfill  in  Hong  Kong's 
sctacular  harbor,  and  hired  a  chorus 
e  of  topless  gweipos,  Western  girls,  to 
rform  for  his  guests,  including  the  then 
ief  justice.  Sir  Ti  Liang  Yang. 
Not  everyone  is  impressed  by  Poon's 
imboyant  way  of  life.  Outside  the  Guc- 
boutique,  where  customers  have  to 
eue  up  for  a  half-hour  before  being  al- 
ved  inside,  tai-tais  swap  cruel  stories 
hind  his  back.  According  to  one  such 
e,  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
rify,  his  second  wife,  Michelle  Yeoh, 
ts  said  to  have  broken  two  of  his  ribs 
th  a  few  well-placed  kung-fu  chops 
ring  a  fight.  She  has  denied  this. 
Poon  is  aware  of  all  the  gossip,  but 
jfesses  not  to  care.  During  one  of  our 
er views  he  said,  "We  have  our  own 
es  to  live,  and  so  long  as  we  are  hon- 
,  let  people  say  what  they  like.  I  don't 
sd  to  explain  myself."  But  on  another 
:asion  he  did  just  that.  "If  people  say  I 
e  fast  cars,  that  I  liked  to  date  beauti- 
women,  that  I  like  to  party— what's 
ong  with  that  for  any  young  bache- 
s?"  he  said.  "I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
it  at  all.  In  fact,  I'd  feel  sorry  for  those 
io  could  have  but  didn't  experience 
it,  because  they've  missed  out  in  life." 
Part  of  the  anti-Poon  talk  is  motivated 
envy,  but  part  of  the  sniping  is  a  reac- 
n  to  Poon's  chilly  personality.  "He's 
s  of  those  characters  who  makes  an  ini- 
I  good  impression,"  said  a  businessman 
o  knows  him  well.  "He's  immaculate, 
owledgeable,  and  incredibly  smooth, 
t  then,  when  you  go  away  and  think 
3ut  him  for  a  moment,  your  assess- 
nt  changes.  You  realize  that  he's  arro- 
it.  He's  the  kind  of  person  who,  if  you 
ite  him  to  dinner,  always  has  his  secre- 
y  call  and  ask  who  else  is  coming." 

i  Hong  Kong,  where  there  are  reput- 
dly  more  millionaires  per  capita  than 
nywhere  else  in  the  world,  Poon  does 
t  yet  rank  among  the  truly  mega- 
h— men  such  as  Li  Ka-shing  and  Lee 


Shau-kee,  real-estate  developers  in  their 
late  60s,  who  are  said  to  be  worth  more 
than  $10  billion  apiece.  What  makes 
Poon  special  is  that  he  represents  a 
sharp  departure  from  these  older,  con- 
servative businessmen,  who  harbor  a 
Confucian  antipathy  to  ventures  that 
stress  the  extravagant. 

"Dickson  and  I  were  in  the  first  gen- 
eration of  overseas  Chinese  who  went 
abroad  for  their  education,"  said  David 
Tang,  who  owns  the  franchise  for  Cuban 
cigars  in  Asia  and  is  planning  to  open  a 
Chinese-style  boutique  in  America  with 
the  help  of  Marvin  Traub,  the  former 
chairman  of  Bloomingdale's.  "Back  in 
the  1970s,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  incited  locals  to  attack  the 
British  colonialists,  many  of  our  parents 
thought  it  better  to  send  their  children  to 
school  abroad.  We  were  sent  off  to  En- 
gland, America,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
And  it  was  said  of  those  of  us  who  came 
back  that  we  had  been  'soaked  in  salt 
water,'  meaning  that  we  had  been  im- 
mersed abroad." 

Not  long  after  their  return,  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  agreed  to 
hand  over  Hong  Kong  to  Communist 
China  by  June  30,  1997,  ending  156  years 
of  British  colonial  rule  and  setting  off  a 
mad  scramble  by  Hong  Kong's  wealthy 
families  to  accommodate  to  the  new  po- 
litical reality.  Many  of  them  sought  to 
protect  their  assets  by  acquiring  business 
partners  among  the  influential  "prince- 
lings" on  the  mainland,  the  sons  of  Com- 
munist Party  bigwigs  who  control  Chi- 
na's most  prosperous  enterprises. 

They  also  moved  a  great  deal  of  their 
money  to  foreign  safe  havens,  acquired 
multiple  passports,  and  began  to  hedge 
their  financial  bets  outside  Hong  Kong 
and  China.  They  have  found  investment 
opportunities  in  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and 
the  West,  especially  in  America.  Indeed, 
overseas  Chinese  are  fast  replacing  the 
Japanese  as  the  most  active  Asian  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States. 

Chinese  entrepreneur  Henry  Cheng 
owns  a  majority  interest  in  Donald 
Trump's  massive  development  project 
on  the  abandoned  West  Side  railroad 
yards  of  Manhattan.  Most  of  the  hotels 
in  downtown  L.A.  have  gone  to  Chi- 
nese owners,  including  the  Regent  Bev- 
erly Wilshire,  the  Biltmore,  and  the  Ho- 
tel Inter-Continental. 

The  Chinese,  who  invented  the  idea  of 
"face,"  or  prestige,  have  also  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  American  status  brands 
and  properties.  The  Hong  Kong-based 
Silas  Chou  is  the  financial  muscle  behind 
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designer  Tommy  Hilfiger.  Christina  Ong, 
whose  family  owns  a  hotel-and-retail-store 
empire,  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
Donna  Karan,  and  Ong's  husband  owns 
a  significant  stake  in  Planet  Hollywood. 
Hong  Kong  mogul  Eric  Hotung  recently 
paid  $6  million  for  the  McLean,  Virginia, 
estate  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  and 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  have  snapped  up  at 
least  $50  million  worth  of  luxury  apart- 
ments in  Manhattan  over  the  past  year  or 
so.  Savio  Tung,  despite  his  ambiguous- 
sounding  name,  is  the  Chinese  head  of 
U.S.  operations  of  Investcorp,  which  has 
a  controlling  interest  in  Saks  Fifth  Av- 
enue. And,  of  course,  some  overseas- 
Chinese  businessmen  have  tried  to  buy  a 
piece  of  the  greatest  American  trophy  of 
them  all— the  Clinton  White  House. 

"Now  that  Japan  seems  to  be  'out*  and 
China  is  suddenly  'in,'  so  is  a  phenome- 
non you  might  call  Chinese  chic,"  said 
Martin  Lorber,  a  consultant  on  Asian  art. 
"You  can  see  it  in  everything  from  the 
swelling  interest  in  Chinese  herbal  medi- 
cines, feng  shui,  and  acupuncture  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Chinese  approach  to  archi- 
tecture. The  most  coveted  furniture  at 
auction  these  days  is  Chinese  furniture  of 
the  Ming  and  early  Ching  dynasties.  The 
trend  is  spilling  over  into  interior  decora- 


tion and  even  fashion;  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
and  Prada  are  doing  major  Chinese 
things  in  their  new  spring  collections." 

For  Dickson  Poon,  however,  Barneys 
represents  more  than  a  passing  fancy.  It 
is  his  opportunity  to  establish  a  beach- 
head in  America.  "I  hope  to  have  a 
presence  in  the  United  States  that  is  as 
important  and  dominant  as  the  one  I 
have  in  Hong  Kong,  the  U.K.,  or  any  of 
our  major  subsidiaries,"  Poon  told  me. 
"Since  the  beginning  of  my  career,  I 
have  always  expected  to  be  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  has  always  been  just  a  mat- 
ter of  when." 

( I  was  interested  in  quality  merchandise 

I  from  an  early  age,"  Poon  said.  "When 

I I  was  1 1  years  old  or  so,  my  parents 
enrolled  me  at  a  public  school  in  En- 
gland called  Uppingham.  My  three  old- 
er sisters  were  also  attending  British 
schools,  and  I  used  to  accompany  them 
and  my  mother  on  shopping  expeditions 
to  Harvey  Nichols.  When  I  became  a 
teenager,  I  would  prefer  to  buy  one  pair 
of  Charles  Jourdan  shoes  rather  than 
two  pairs  of  some  cheaper  brand." 

While  his  British  classmates  spent 
their  weekends  going  to  the  movies  or 
dating  girls,   Poon   was   sampling  the 


shirts  and  ties  at  a  haberdashery  called 
Cecil  Gee  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  i 
good  life.  He  made  friends  with  young 
men  who  participated  in  wine  tastings, 
and  when  he  came  of  age,  he  started 
building  his  own  wine  collection. 

"He  acquired  an  irritating  habit," 
said  a  friend.  "I  took  him  out  to  dinner, 
and  he  said,  'You  don't  know  anything 
about  wine.'  Then  he  ordered  a  $2,000 
bottle  of  wine.  He  was  very  grand,  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  returnees." 

When  he  was  back  in  Hong  Kong  one 
summer  during  a  school  vacation,  young 
Poon  took  a  stroll  in  his  family's  garden 
with  his  father,  who,  like  many  Chinese 
businessmen,  had  arrived  in  the  colony 
penniless  and  gone  on  to  make  a  fortune,  j 
His  four  Artland  shops  sold  gold  Rolexes 
and  other  watches  to  status-hungry  local 
customers  and  Asian  tourists. 

"I  said  to  him,  'Dad,  I  know  you're  ; 
successful,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  like 
you,'"  Poon  said.  "'I  want  to  be  more, 
successful  than  you.  I  want  to  control 
my  own  public  companies  around  the 
world.'  However  unintentionally,  I  must' 
have  hurt  his  feelings.  But  all  he  said' 
was  'Oh,  that  would  be  good,'  or  some> 
such  soothing  words." 

After  graduating  from  Occidental  Col- 
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ge  in  Los  Angeles  with  a  degree  in  phi- 
sophy,  Poon  spent  the  next  two  years 
jprenticing  in  his  father's  watch  shops 

Hong  Kong  and  in  the  factories  of 
le  of  his  father's  major  Swiss  suppliers, 
hopard. 

"At  Chopard,  I  learned  how  creative 
le  can  be  in  designing  and  manufactur- 
g  watches  and  jewelry,"  he  said.  " 
so  visited  many  watch  and  luxury- 
x>ds  retailers  throughout  Europe, 
hey  were  so  much  more  sophisticat- 
1  than  shops  in  Hong  Kong  at  the 
me,  where  the  owners  kept  a  calcu- 
tor  on  the  counter  to  figure  out 
scounts.  My  concept  was  for  an 
itremely  upmarket  shop  concen- 
ating  on  the  best  brands  in  the 
odd,  where  customers  wouldn't 
jj  pressured  into  buying." 

With  a  loan  of  $900,000  from 
s  parents  (his  mother  managed 

r  own  stock  brokerage),  Poon  laid 
ans  to  open  an  elegant,  European - 
lyle  boutique  in  the  Landmark,  the 
nciest  shopping  mall  in  Hong  Kong. 
e  wanted  to  call  the  shop  Dickson 
/atch  &  Jewellery,  but  his  father  ex- 
ressed  some  serious  reservations. 

"He  said,  'Perhaps  you  should  con- 
ider  not  using  your  name  for  the 


shop,'"  Poon  said.  "'Call  it  something 
else  so  if  it  fails  you  can  shut  it  and  your 
name  won't  be  hurt.'  I  realized  then 
how  he  had  supported  me  despite  the 
little  confidence  he  had  in  my  concept." 
In  February  1980,  ignoring  his  father's 
advice,  he  opened  his  first  shop,  under 
his  own  name.  He  blitzed  Hong  Kong 
with  a 


At  the  end  of  his  first  year, 
Poon  was  outselling  his  father, 
who  had  been  in  business 
for  three  decades. 
At  24,  he  was  a  millionaire. 


massive  advertising  cam- 
paign, including  an  eight-page  spread  in 
the  South  China  Morning  Post,  which 
shocked  many  traditional  businessmen.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  he  had  tapped 
into  a  tremendous  pent-up  demand  for 
brand  labels  by  the  newly  emergent  class 
of  affluent  Asian  customers.  At  the  end 


of  his  first  year,  he  had  six  shops  in  Hong 
Kong,  three  in  Singapore,  and  one  in  Tai- 
wan and  was  outselling  his  father,  who 
had  been  in  business  for  three  decades. 
He  paid  back  his  parents'  loan,  and  at 
the  age  of  24  became  a  millionaire  in  his 
own  right. 

Sporting  a  long  cigarette  holder  and 
the  lofty  attitude  to  go  with  it,  Poon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
young  man  of  high  station  who  had  a 
hankering  for  the  lowlife. 

His  first  serious  girlfriend  was 
Marjorie  Yang,  a  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  graduate  and  the 
oldest  child  of  Yang  Yuan-loong, 
a  textile  magnate  who  manufac- 
tured clothing  for  Polo  Ralph  Lau- 
ren, among  others.  Marjorie's  father 
had  a  shady  history;  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  rigging  a  horse  race  and  had 
escaped  going  to  jail  only  by  throwing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  judge  and 
claiming  that  he  had  terminal  cancer. 
When  he  departed  Hong  Kong  for  the 
United  States,  where  he  lives  today,  he 
left  the  day-to-day  management  of  his 
business  to  Marjorie. 

She  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
businesswomen  in  Hong  Kong.  In  1983 
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she  introduced  her  boyfriend,  Dickson 
Poon,  to  Ralph  Lauren's  partner  at  the 
tii  le,  Peter  Strom.  By  then  Poon  had 
diversified  his  company  into  high  fash- 
ion; he  had  extensive  wholesale  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  a  worldwide  licensing 
agreement  to  make,  distribute,  and  sell 
Charles  Jourdan  watches,  lighters,  and 
pens.  But  although  many  European  de- 
signers were  represented  in  Hong 
Kong,  there  were  few,  if  any,  Ameri- 
cans. He  and  Strom  struck  a  deal  that 
gave  Poon  the  licensing  rights  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  Polo  products 
and  the  franchise  to  open  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  stores,  first  in  Hong  Kong  and 


on  the  appropriate  labels  and  products 
that  our  group  represents,  which  finally 
achieves  a  promotion  effect,"  he  said. 
But  it  turned  out  he  was  no  different 
from  other  men  in  the  rag  trade  who 
have  been  attracted  by  the  movies:  he 
liked  the  glamour. 

On  a  trip  to  Malaysia,  Poon  met  21- 
year-old  Michelle  Yeoh  Choo  Kheng. 
a  former  ballet  student  and  beauty- 
pageant  queen,  and  decided  to  make  her 
into  a  female  Bruce  Lee.  He  cast  her  as 
a  martial-arts  star  in  such  action-packed 
Chinese -language  thrillers  as  Magnifi- 
cent Warriors  and  Yes,  Madam.  Michelle 
insisted  on  doing  all  her  own  stunts. 


Harvey  Nichols,  Poon's 

London  department  store, 

was  a  favorite  resort  of 

Edina  and  Patsy,  the 
shopping-mad  heroines 
of  the  British  TV  series 

Absolutely  Fabulous. 


then  throughout  the  Pacific  Rim. 
excluding  Japan  and  Korea. 

When  Poon  and  Marjorie  were  wed, 
many  in  Hong  Kong  saw  it  less  as  a  love 
match  than  as  a  business  arrangement.  In 
any  case,  the  marriage  lasted  only  a  few 
years,  though  it  did  produce  a  daughter, 
Dee,  who  is  now  14  years  old. 


n  1984,  Poon  bought  the  Crown  Col- 
ony's Lamborghini  dealership  and  went 
into  the  movie  business.  He  claimed 
he  was  motivated  by  the  promise  of  syn- 
ergy. "All  the  stars  in  my  movies  put 


which  earned  her  several  dislocated 
shoulders  as  well  as  the  title  of  the 
highest-paid  movie  actress  in  Asia. 

For  the  next  couple  of  years,  Mi- 
chelle denied  stories  that  she  was  ro- 
mantically involved  with  Poon.  "I'm  too 
career-minded  to  think  about  marriage," 
she  said.  "My  image  on-screen  seems  to 
indicate  to  me  that  if  [men]  go  out  with 
me  they  will  get  beaten  up."  But  the 
weekly  magazines  weren't  fooled  by  this 
subterfuge,  and  they  were  on  hand  to 
cover  Poon's  announcement  in  1988 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  Michelle. 


It  was  Hong  Kong's  wedding  of  thei 
year.  Poon  took  over  the  Regent  Hotel 
and  threw  the  most  lavish  party  that  the 
colony  had  ever  seen.  Marjorie,  his  ex^ 
wife,  attended  the  wedding  with  Dee. 
who  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 

Soon,  however,  there  were  fresh  ru- 
mors—this time  of  a  serious  marital 
rift  between  Poon  and  Michelle.  Il 
was  said  that  Poon  was  dating  Miss , 
Hong  Kong,  Monica  Chan.  Whethei 
that  was  true  or  not,  Michelle  comri 
plained  to  one  of  her  girlfriends,  "Al'\ 
these  little  girls  at  nightclubs  slip  hirr 
their  phone  numbers,  and  I  have  tc 
watch  him  all  the  time.  Every  little 
hooker  in  Hong  Kong  is  trying  to  takU 
him  away  from  me." 

"She  told  me  that  he  was  a  difficul 
man,"  said  another  friend.  "He  didn't 
want  her  to  be  in  movies  and  have  hew 
own  life.  She  got  bored  and  fed  up.  Shi 
would  go  shopping  virtually  every  dayj 
then  come  home  with  six  bags  anc 
throw  them  in  the  corner  and  cry." 

After   Poon  and   Michelle  were  di 
vorced  in  1991,  his  two  former  wive^ 
became  best  friends.  Meanwhile,  Pook 
turned  his  attention  to  Pearl  Yu,  a  26- 
year-old  Harvard-trained  stock  analysj 
from  a  grand  family,  which  in   Hon;: 
Kong  meant  they  had  been  wealthy  foi 
a  couple  of  generations.  It  was  a  match' 
of  almost  royal  proportions.  To  tan 
their   1992  wedding  photograph,  Poo>< 
chose  Lord  Lichfield,  the  portrait  artia 
and  cousin  of  the  Queen's.  An« 
le   tout   Hong   Kong— from   the 
chief  secretary  Sir  David  Ford  t 
movie  mogul  Sir  Run  Run  Shaw-* 
was  invited  to  the  ceremony  % 
Union  Church,  where  Pearl  carni 
down  the  aisle  wearing  a  figure 
hugging   backless   dress   made  b 
Herve  Leger. 

hen  it  came  to  business,  then 
was  no  stopping  Dickson  Poor 
He  invested  $100  million  o 
the  mainland,  building  upscale  shoj 
ping   malls   in   Guangdong,   Shangha 
Shenzhen,   and   Beijing.   At   the   samj 
time,  mainland-Chinese  customers  wei 
showing  up  in  Hong  Kong  with  pagt 
torn   from   glossy  Western   magazim 
featuring  ads  for  Frette  sheets,  Rok 
watches,  and  Waterford  crystal.  Sorri 
of  them  carried  suitcases  stuffed  wil 
money. 

Poon  had  taken  his  company  publ 
in  1986.  And  the  following  year,  after  1 
developed  an  interest  in  the  Asian  licer 
ing  rights  to  S.  T.  Dupont,  the  world] 
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r.  Jenkins  foresees  mutual  victory/' 


setter TTom  Hong  Kong 


leading  manufacturer  of  luxury  lighters, 
he  bought  the  company. 

"It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Hong 
Kong  company  had  acquired  a  French 
luxury  company  with  French-government 
approval,"  he  said.  "And  because  of  the 
high-profile  nature  of  this  acquisition.  I 
became  better  known  by  leading  bankers, 
which,  in  turn,  presented  us  with  more 
investment  opportunities." 

The  next  opportunity  to  come  along 
was  Harvey  Nichols,  the  glamorous  Lon- 
don department  store  on  the  corner  of 
Knightsbridge  and  Sloane  Street.  Harvey 
Nichols  epitomized  Britain's  post-Thatch- 
er plunge  into  conspicuous  consumption, 
and  the  store  was  featured  in  the  early- 
90s  British  TV  comedy  Absolutely  Fabu- 
lous, which  starred  a  pair  of  shop-till- 
they-drop  characters.  Edina  and  Patsy, 
who  would  shriek  "Harvey  Nicks!" 

Since  Poon  had  made  his  fortune 
catering  to  Chuppies,  as  Chinese  yuppies 
are  called,  it  seemed  only  natural  for  him 
to  take  on  Sloanes  as  well.  He  and  his  fi- 
nance director,  a  brilliant  number  crunch- 
er named  Joseph  Wan,  arranged  for  a  pri- 
vate tour  of  Harvey  Nichols  in  early  1991. 

"In  walks  Joseph  Wan, 
and  behind  him  what  I 
thought  was  a  15-year-old 
boy  wearing  a  Polo  flag 
sweater  and  chinos,"  re- 
called a  Harvey  Nichols 
executive.  "I  determined 
that  he  must  be  the 
man,  because  only  the 
boss  would  dress  that 
way.  He  was  fairly  blunt 


and  straightforward.  The  whole  thing 
lasted  45  minutes." 

At  the  time,  the  British  economy 
was  in  a  slump,  and  Harvey  Nichols, 
which  had  always  been  overshadowed 
by  the  nearby  Harrods,  was  in  the  red. 
When  Hong  Kong  investors  learned 
that  Poon  was  issuing  new  shares  to 
cover  the  $90  million  price  tag  for  Har- 
vey Nichols,  they  dumped  their  Dick- 
son Concepts  stock. 

Poon  was  determined  to  prove  his 
critics  wrong.  He  stunned  the  British 
fashion  world  by  firing  Richard  Maney. 
Harvey  Nichols's  popular  American 
managing  director,  and  replacing  him 
with  Joseph  Wan. 

Under  Wan's  management,  $16  million 
was  invested  in  a  complete  makeover 
of  the  store.  Administrative  offices 
were  removed  to  another  building,  and 
selling  space  was  expanded  by  20  per- 
cent. Tougher  concessions  were  negotiat- 
ed with  suppliers.  A  new  line  of  Harvey 
Nichols  name -brand  merchandise  was  un- 
veiled in  the  store's  fashionable  windows. 
To  draw  customers  to  the  upper 
floors,  Poon  and  Wan  built  a 
sumptuously  stocked  rooftop 
gourmet-food  market  and  a 
spectacular  restaurant.  Their 
I  catering  director,  Dominic 
Ford,  formerly  of  the  Man- 
darin Oriental  Hotel  in  Hong 
Kong,  hired  Henry  Harris, 
one  of  the  chefs  at  Bibendum, 


.  people  say  I  like  fast 
cars,  that  I  liked  to 
date  beautiful  women,  that 
I  like  to  party— 
what's  wrong  with  that?" 


From  top,  Monica  Chan,  Miss 

Hong  Kong,  one  of  the  many 

beautiful  women  rumored  to  have 

been  involved  with  Poon; 

Michelle  Yeoh — whom  Poon  turned 

into  a  kung-fu-movie  star  and 

married  in  1988 — with  Jackie  Chan 

in  Supercop  (1992);  Poon 

with  his  third  wife,  Pearl  Yu, 

a  Harvard-trained  stock  analyst, 

whom  he  married  in  1992. 
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Sir  Terence  Conran's  smart,  10-year-old 
restaurant  in  the  old  Michelin  Building. 
Within  a  few  years,  Harvey  Nichols  was 
grossing  more  per  square  foot  than  any 
store  in  the  world  outside  of  Japan. 

Poon  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Lon- 
don. He  owned  an  apartment  off  Bel- 
gravia  Square  and  liked  to  partake  of  the 
city's  freewheeling  nightlife.  "One  time 
he  called  me  up  and  said  he  wanted  to 
take  me  to  the  Ritz  Casino,"  recalled  a 
former  associate.  "He  said.  'We'll  have 
dinner  and  gamble.'  He  was  well  known 
when  we  walked  through  the  door  of  the 
Ritz  Casino.  He  was  drinking  like  crazy 
and  playing  baccarat.  A  minimum  at  the 
Ritz  Casino  was  £25.  I  was  betting  £50. 
He  was  betting  in  £5,000  and  £10,000  in- 
crements. He  was  down  more  than 
£20,000.  and  then  he  started  reversing  his 
fortunes.  He  ended  up  winning  £10,000 
to  £15,000.  Even  though  I  thought  he 
was  drunk,  he  could  play  his  cards  skill- 
fully. Then  he  wanted  to  go  out  on  the 
town.  'Let's  have  fun,'  he  said.  'Where 
can  we  go  and  have  some  fun?' " 

From  the  start,  Poon  apparently  saw 
Harvey  Nichols  as  a  stock  play.  In  his 
prospectus  for  an  initial  public  offering, 
he  promised  to  exploit  Harvey  Nichols's 
reputation  to  the  hilt.  He  opened  a  sec- 
ond store  in  the  northern  English  city 
of  Leeds,  where  he  was  granted  a  125- 
year  rent-free  lease.  And  he  envisioned 
two  more  Harvey  Nichols  stores  in 
Britain  and  stand-alone  shops  through- 
out the  Pacific  Rim. 

He  also  opened  a  500-seat  restau- 
rant on  the  roof  of  the  Art  Deco  Oxo 
Tower,  a  London  landmark  on  the 

south    bank    of   the    Thames    near 
Blackfriars   Bridge.   When  Tommy 
Hilfiger  threw  a  Fashion  Week  par- 
ty at  the  restaurant  in  September, 
celebrities  fought  to  get  inside. 
In  April  of  last  year— shortly 
before  he  met  for  the  first  time 
with  Gene  Pressman— Poon  took 
Harvey  Nichols  public.  He  kept 

the  real  estate  on  which  the  store 
stood,  and  offered  49.9  percent  of  the 
shares  for  $224  million.  The  offering 
was  sold  out.  Though  some  people  com- 
plained that  Harvey  Nichols  had  be- 
come trendy  and  had  lost  a  bit  of  its 
smart  and  stylish  allure,  they  could  not 
argue  with  the  fact  that,  in  five  years, 
Poon  had  tripled  his  investment. 

8y  early  March  of  this  year,  the  battle 
over  Barneys  was  coming  to  a  head. 
After  Poon  completed  his  inspection 
of  Barneys'  books,  he  worked  out  a 
complex  bidding  strategy  with  his  chief 
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OMEGA  -  Swiss  made 


OMEGA 

The  sign  of  excellence 
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Where  you  meet  Your  Other  Face. 

NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  COSTA  MESA  •  HOUSTON 
SHOP  AT  HOME.  1800-348-3332 


etter  From  Hong  Kong 


advisers -Raymond  Lee  in  Hong  Kong, 
Joseph  Wan  in  London,  and  James  Mill- 
stein,  his  attorney  in  New  York.  Then  he 
called  a  press  conference  in  Hong  Kong 
and  announced  that  he  was  making  a 
$240  million  cash  offer  for  Barneys' 
business  in  America.  The  bid,  which  con- 
tained an  undisclosed  offer  to  assume 
certain  of  Barneys'  liabilities,  included  a 
bit  of  sugarcoating  for  the  various  play- 
ers. Under  Poon,  Isetan  would  receive 
fair-market  rent  for  the  three  Barneys 
flagship  stores  in  America  that  it  had  fi- 
nanced. And  the  creditors  got  a  commit- 
ment from  Poon  that  he  would  open 
Barneys  stores  in  Asia  and  split  with 
them  the  value  of  future  licensing 


"Since  the  beginning, 
I  have  always  expected  to 
be  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  always  been 
just  a  matter  of  when.7 


revenues  there  ar 
in  Europe. 

For  Poon,  one 
major  stumbling 
block  had  been  the 
future  roles  of  Gene 
and  Bob  Pressman. 
By  all  accounts,  the 
Pressmans  were  in 
denial;    despite    their  -"— 

dismal  financial  rec- 
ord, they  still  expected  that  Poon  or 
Saks  or  some  other  investor  would  al- 
low them  to  continue  as  Barneys  co- 
C.E.O.'s.  But  Poon  did  not  see  himself 
as  a  passive  investor,  and  in  the  words 
of  a  Poon  business  associate,  there  was 
still  work  to  be  done  on  "the  education 
of  Gene  Pressman." 

"The  Pressmans  have  their  own  illu- 
sions," said  this  source.  "Everybody  was 
writing  them  checks  based  on  those  illu- 
sions. Now  reality  is  setting  in.  .  .  . 
What  this  is  all  about  now  is  helping  the 
Pressmans  save  face.  As  crazy  as  Gene 
is,  he  has  some  important  role  to  play." 

In  late  March,  a  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  judge  ruled  that  the 
Pressmans  were  liable  to  Isetan  for  $197 
million  in  personal-loan  guarantees  and 
interest.  The  ruling  could  push  Gene  and 
Bob  Pressman  into  personal  bankruptcy 


and  it  even  raised  the  specter  that  they 
had  obtained  the  loans  by  fraudulently 
hiding  Barneys'  operational  losses.  "We 
absolutely  and  completely  deny  that  there 
was  any  kind  of  fraud  at  all,"  replied  an 
attorney  for  Barneys.  "To  say  that  Bob 
and  Gene's  personal  fortunes  are  at  stake 
is  totally  ridiculous,"  one  source  told  me. 
"Their  father  was  clever  enough  to  shel- 
ter all  their  assets  and  personal  fortune  in 
a  bulletproof  trust  in  1982.  .  .  .  Besides, 
Isetan  knows  that  the  personal  litigation 
will  be  resolved  as  part  of  the  overall  liti- 
gation with  Barneys." 

Even  if  Poon  could  work  things  out 
with  the  Pressman  brothers,  his  offer 
came  as  a  staggering  disappointment 
to  them,  because  it  fell  far  short  of  what 
they  had  been  hoping  for.  The  lowball 


While  still  in  his  20s, 
Dickson  Poon  had  a  Polo 
Ralph  Lauren  franchise, 
Hong  Kong's  La 
dealership,  and  a 
budding  movie  b 


In  the  meantime,  the  legal  trench  war- 
fare between  Barneys  and  Isetan  ground 
on.  In  yet  another  setback  to  the  Press- 
mans, Judge  Garrity  denied  Barneys'  re- 
quest for  a  summary  ruling  that  the  leas- 
es held  by  Isetan  on  Barneys'  three  flag- 
ship stores  were  not  "true  leases."  His 
ruling  meant  that  Barneys  and  Isetan 
would  have  to  go  to  trial  to  determine 
whether  Isetan  was,  as  Barneys  claimed, 
its  equity  partner,  or  whether  it  was,  as 
Isetan  argued,  its  landlord  and  thus  due 
crippling  amounts  of  money  in  back  rent. 
In  the  past  year.  Barneys  had  report- 
edly spent  between  $15  million  and  $20 
million  on  legal  fees  and  additional  costs 
associated  with  the  bankruptcy,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  an  expensive  trial 
looming  in  the  months  ahead,  sane  voic- 
es began  to  be  heard. 
Representatives  of  Bar- 
neys, Isetan,  and  the 
creditors  were  said  to 
have  held  substantive 
discussions  to  see  if  they 
could  avoid  litigation 
and  work  out  a  united 
front  for  a  sale. 


\ 


bid  was  immediately  characterized  by  the 
Pressmans  and  Barneys'  creditors'  com- 
mittee as  dead  on  arrival,  and  they  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  hold- 
ing out  for  higher  counterbids  from  Saks 
Holdings  and  Neiman  Marcus. 

To  stimulate  such  bids,  the  Pressmans 
and  their  creditors  were  planning  to  ask 
Manhattan  bankruptcy  judge  James  L. 
Garrity  Jr.  to  allow  them  to  award  a  bid- 
der-protection fee  to  the  investor  who 
came  forward  with  the  first  acceptable 
offer— a  multimillion-dollar  consolation 
prize  if  that  offer  were  topped  by  another 
investor.  Barneys  was  said  to  be  hoping 
to  attract  between  $450  million  and  $475 
million  for  its  American  business  plus  an- 
other $200  million  for  the  rights  to  its 
name  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Outside  ob- 
servers said  that  a  total  of  $350  million 
was  a  far  more  realistic  figure. 


s  for  Poon,  he  pro-  ► 
fessed  to  be  philo-  ■• 
sophical  about  the  i 
whole  thing.  Since  his 
marriage    to    Pearl,  . 
he    seems   to   be  a  a 
changed   man.    Pearl 
has  given  him  a  son  I 
and  a  daughter,  and 
she    is    expecting   a  <: 
third  child.  Poon  no  i 
longer  behaves  like  a 
man  who  is  desperate  to  prove  i 
himself.  And  though  it  is  altogether  possi-  I 
ble  that  he  may  be  dragged  into  a  bid- 
ding war  with  Saks  and  Neiman  Marcus,  I 
he  seems  to  have  a  number  in  his  head 
for  Barneys  past  which  he  will  not  go. 

The  bidding  for  Barneys  is  likely  to  I 
drag  on  for  some  time.  Saks,  which  com-r 
pleted  a  successful  initial  public  offering: 
last  year,  is  going  through  a  strong  turn- 
around. To  many,  it  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  Saks  would  come  up  with  a  bid  so 
high  it  would  dilute  its  share  price.  There- 
fore, all  sides— Poon,  Barneys,  and  Saks— 
are  apt  to  be  extremely  cautious. 

"But,"  Poon  told  me,  "I  can  genuine- 
ly tell  you  there  is  more  than  Barneys  in 
the  United  States  that  we  are  looking  at. 
I  am  actively  examining  other  properties. 
Barneys  represents  a  unique  opportunity 
for  us,  true.  But  whether  it  is  Barneys  or 
not,  we  intend  to  be  around  in  the  United 
States  for  a  long  time  to  come."  D 
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J.P.  TOD'  S  Boutiques:  New  York  City  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Manhasset  -  call  800  4JP  TOD'S 
also  available  at  Fred  Segal  Feet,  Neiman  Marcus,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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THE  BOYS  OF  SPRING 

As  the  season  opens,  big-league  rookies 

are  dreaming  of  a  career  in  the  majors-and  perhaps 

even  a  lasting  place  in  Cooperstown 

BY  DAVID  MARGOLICK 


mitri  Young  took  out  a  met- 
al box  and  began  showing 
off  his  prized  collection  of 
baseball  cards  of  soon -to- 
be-famous  rookies  of  years 
past.  He  is  a  rookie  himself, 
about  to  become  the  start- 
ing first  baseman  for  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals.  He  is  just  23,  and  it 
wasn't  so  long  ago  he  was  only  collect- 
ing cards  rather  than  appearing  on  them. 
As  someone  who  received  a  $385,000 
signing  bonus  in  1991,  Young  has  been 
able  to  upgrade  his  collection  a  bit  in 
the  past  few  years.  Now  he  specializes 
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in  rare  rookie  cards  and  has  several 
highly  coveted  ones.  The  most  interest- 
ing are  what  one  might  call  his  double- 
header  cards,  pairing  two  top  prospects 
rather  than  featuring  only  one:  Johnny 
Bench  and  Ron  Tompkins;  Rod  Carew 
and  Hank  Allen;  Steve  Carlton  and 
Fritz  Ackley.  On  the  brink  of  the  major 
leagues,  all  got  equal  billing,  but  now 
the  matches  seem  incredibly  incongru- 
ous. Bench,  Carew,  and  Carlton  are  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame;  what  ever  happened 
to  Tompkins,  Allen,  and  Ackley? 

Predicting  success  in  baseball  is  a 
primitive  science,  far  less  refined  than  in 
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football  or  basketball.  That,  after  all,  is 
why  the  record  books  are  filled  with 
busted  "bonus  babies"  and  cameo  ca- 
reers—"cups  of  coffee"  in  baseball  lin- 
go—and sleepers,  such  as  Keith  Hernan- 
dez in  1974  and  Don  Mattingly  in  1983. 
who  came  out  of  nowhere.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  explanations:  the  widel} 
varying  conditions  of  play,  the  different 
rates  at  which  talent  matures,  injuries, 
or  simply  because,  as  the  sportscaster 
Bob  Costas  put  it,  the  skills  baseball  de- 
mands are  "quirkier."  Still,  mavens  sucl" 
as  Allan  Simpson,  editor  of  Basebal 
America,  predict  that  10  or  so  rookie; 
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VINE  YOU  SIP  between 
HE    EVENING    NEWS. 

TILLED  MILK  & 

-iOW  WAS. 


fOURDAY?" 


You  may  not  know 
that  Woodbridge  wines 
are  oak  barrel  aged. 
That  they're  crafted 
using  gentle  pressing, 
native  yeasts  and  malo- 
lactic  fermentation.  All 
of  these  expensive  and 
time  consuming  efforts 
give  Woodbridge  the 
taste  you  love.  At  a 
price  that  lets  you  love 
it  as  often  as  you  like. 


ou 

KNOW 
THE  good 
STUFF.    / 


WOODBRIDGE 

Wine  for  real  life. 


'  The  Woodb 


Clockwise  from  left: 
in  1995,  Dmitri  Young 
slugged  a  fan  who 
had  yelled  racial 
epithets;  Todd  Walker  got 
$815,000  to  sign 
with  the  Twins  and  now 
talks  about  buying 
an  island;  Bartolo  Colon 
grew  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  Dominican  Republic 
where  mice  ate 
his  baseball  jersey. 


Most  have  yet  to  undergo  the  lobotomizing  effect  that  fame  has  on  major-leaguers. 


could  break  away  from  the  pack  of 
about  150  this  year. 

Several  have  already  made  their  big- 
league  debuts,  but  under  baseball's  won- 
derfully arcane  rules  (concerning  at-bats. 
innings  pitched,  and  number  of  days  on 
the  roster),  they  remain  "rookies."  Not 
all  are  profiled  here,  because  they  are  al- 
ready well  known  (Andruw  Jones,  who, 
at  19,  became  the  youngest  player  to  hit 
two  home  runs  in  a  World  Series  game, 
for  the  Atlanta  Braves,  and  who  is  a  fa- 
vorite for  the  1997  National  League 
Rookie  of  the  Year),  were  unavailable 
for  interviews  (Vladimir  Guerrero  of  the 
Montreal  Expos,  Karim  Garcia  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers),  or  had  uncoop- 
erative agents  (Scott  Rolen  of  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies).  But  Vanity  Fair 
caught  up  with  seven  of  them. 

They  are  a  reminder  that,  whether  or 
not  it  still  embodies  America,  baseball, 
more  than  any  other  major  professional 
sport,  mirrors  it  in  its  demographic  di- 
versity. They  fall  neatly  and  almost  pro- 
portionately into  one  of  three  groups: 
white,  black,  and  Hispanic,  with  the  lines 
occasionally  blurred.  All  are  young.  They 
still  live  at  or  near  home,  still  hang 
around  with  high-school  friends,  still 
refer  to  "Mom"  and  "Dad"  a  lot.  still 
overuse  such  words  as  "awesome"  and 
"outstanding."  Most  still  talk  with  candor 
and  authenticity,  without  strings  of  iocker- 
room  cliches,  having  yet  to  undergo  the 


lobotomizing  effect  that  fame,  money, 
routine,  resentment,  and  fear  quickly 
have  on  many  major-leaguers.  Most 
put  up  the  kind  of  outlandish  career 
numbers  in  high  school  and  college 
that  never  last'  beyond  the  first  few 
weeks  of  a  season  in  the  big  leagues, 
where  they  all  still  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  prove,  then  prove  all  over 
again  every  week  they  play.  Only  time 
will  show  whether  they  will  be  super- 
stars or,  like  some  famous  rookies  of 
years  past,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  latest 
"can't  miss"s  who  do,  sometimes  spec- 
tacularly or  tragically. 


'0 


The  Throwback 

xymoron"  is  not  a  word  one  finds  in 
the  lexicon  of  many  ballplayers.  But 
without  exactly  saying  so,  that's  what 
Todd  Greene,  a  catcher  for  the  Anaheim 
Angels,  says  he  is.  "I'm  a  five[-foot]- 
nine[-inch]  power  hitter,"  says  Greene, 
who  in  1995  became  the  first  minor- 
league  player  in  a  decade  to  hit  40  home 
runs  in  a  season.  "That  kind  of  doesn't 
go  in  the  same  sentence." 

Signed  by  the  Angels  as  an  outfielder 
in  the  12th  round  of  the  1993  draft  for  a 
mere  $5,000,  Greene  has  built  a  career 
out  of  defying  people's  modest  expecta- 
tions. The  25-year-old  native  of  Augus- 
ta, Georgia,  is  slow  and,  by  professional 
standards,  small.  Late  in  his  develop- 
ment, he  had  to  learn  to  play  baseball's 


>'; 

most  difficult  position:  behind  the  plate. 
Now  Greene  must  compete  with  four  I 
other  catchers  for  a  spot  on  the  Angels.  I 
But  he  could  turn  out  to  be  a  bonus  I 
baby  of  a  different  sort. 

Balding,  and  with  his  remaining  hair  i  | 
closely    cropped,    Greene    looks   older 
than  his  years.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  throw-' 
back— or,  as  he  tells  me  one  day  over: 
barbecue,  sweetened  iced  tea,  and  a  bas- 
ket of  Sunbeam  bread  at  Sconyers  Bar- 
becue in  Augusta,   "a  blue-collar-type  > 
player."  He  works  hard.  He  has  never 
smoked  or  chewed  tobacco.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  someone  he  began  dating  at  16. 
He  carries  a  cell  phone  almost  sheepish- 
ly, fearful  of  looking  like  a  hot  dog. 

When  Greene  played  behind  his 
high-school  coach's  house,  the  "ball" 
would  be  a  sock  tied  in  a  knot,  so  as 
to  save  windows.  Those  who  saw  him 
play  for  Evans  High  School  still  re- 
member his  home  run  against  Colum- 
bus, which  reached  the  home-team  high 
school's  roof,  500  feet  away.  At  Geor- 
gia Southern  University,  he  hit  another 
88  home  runs;  only  two  college  play- 
ers—Pete Incaviglia  and  Jeff  Ledbet- 
ter— have  ever  hit  more.  Still,  the  scouts 
were  skeptical.  They  said  he  had  a 
hitch  in  his  swing  and  could  hit  only 
with  the  more  potent  aluminum  bat, 
banned  in  the  majors. 

In  1994,  when  Greene  played  in  the 
California  League,  the  Angels  tried  turn- 
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ing  him  into  a  catcher.  The  transition 
was  painful,  literally— 90-mile-per-hour 
fastballs  leave  neophytes  with  hands  ei- 
ther bloodied  or  numb— and  embarrass- 
ing for  someone  accustomed  to  perfec- 
tion. After  his  first  game,  he  told  his 
wife  he  was  quitting.  But  he  persevered, 
learning  not  just  how  to  catch  curveballs 
but  how  to  call  games,  placate  umpires, 
throw  out  base  runners,  field  foul  pops, 
toss  his  mask,  and  maintain  home  plate 
and  make  it  his.  "I  talked  to  Bob  Boone 
[now  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Roy- 
als], who  was  probably  the  best  defen- 
sive catcher  ever,  and  he  told  me  he's 
still  learning,"  Greene  says.  "If  he's  still 
learning,  what  does  that  mean  I  still 
have  to  learn?" 

The  Golden  Boy 


One  day  last  winter  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  Todd  Walker  drives  up  to 
the  local  Ramada  Inn  in  his  black 
Pathfinder.  He  is  wearing  sunglasses, 
though  it  is  a  gray  and  cheerless  day. 
That  morning  he  met  with  one  of  the 
three  financial  advisers  who  help  him 
manage  the  $815,000  signing  bonus  he 
got  three  years  ago  from  the  Minnesota 
Twins,  plus  the  thousands  more  he  col- 
lects from  card  deals  and  endorsements. 
"What  is  it  you'd  like  to  accomplish?" 
he  asks  me  in  businesslike  fashion  as  I 
hop  into  the  front  seat. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  bet, 
Todd  Walker  is  it.  Late  last  season  the 
Twins  conveniently  traded  away  their 
incumbent  third  baseman,  clearing  the 
way  for  him.  "As  of  this  point,  it's  my 
position  to  lose,"  he  says  matter-of- 
factly.  For  the  24-year-old  Walker,  the 
pieces  have  always  fallen  neatly  into 
place.  At  six  feet,  he  may  not  be  so 
tall,  but  he  is  dark  and  handsome.  (His 
brother  is  a  model  who  has  appeared 
in  Glamour  and  Mademoiselle.)  And  he 
was  born  with  a  perfect  swing.  In  his 
senior  year  at  Airline  High  School  in 
Bossier  City,  Louisiana,  where  Albert 
Belle  Sr.  was  his  hitting  coach,  he  bat- 
ted .525.  At  Louisiana  State  University 
he  played  second  base  and  batted  in 
more  runs  (and  hit  three  more  home 
runs)  than  did  White  Sox  outfielder  Al- 
bert Belle  Jr.,  now  one  of  baseball's 
highest-paid  players.  Only  seven  play- 
ers were  chosen  ahead  of  him  in  the 
1994  draft. 

Walker  is  religious— he  is  active  in 
the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  and 
gave  a  tenth  of  his  signing  bonus  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  But  there  should 
be  plenty  more  to  go  around.  When, 
while  dining  out  with  friends  at  a  local 


resort  called  Cross  Lake,  he  mused 
about  buying  an  entire  island  there 
someday,  it  did  not  seem  like  fantasy. 
"I  get  business  cards  thrown  at  me 
from  every  angle,"  he  says. 

Around  Minnesota,  the  talk  is  not 
whether  Walker  will  make  the  team, 
but  whether  he'll  be  Rookie  of  the  Year 
and  how  far  into  the  next  century 
he'll  hold  the  job.  Walker  says  he'd  like 
to  stay  put.  But  rookies,  or  at  least 
some    gilded    rookies,    already    know 
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the  score— that,  as  Walker  says,  "if 
you're  going  to  get  twice  as  much 
money  to  go  somewhere  else  you're  ob- 
viously going  to  take  it.  The  truth  is,  no 
one  is  loyal  anymore.  You  go  where  the 
money  is." 

The  Refugee 

In  Versailles,  the  celebrated  restaurant 
in  Miami's  Little  Havana,  the  wait- 
resses are  fussing  over  22-year-old  Li- 
van  Hernandez,  the  handsome,  boyish 
pitcher  the  Florida  Marlins  signed  in 
January  1996  for  an  astonishing  $4.5  mil- 
lion, including  a  $2.5  million  bonus,  the 
most  ever  paid  to  a  non -major -leaguer. 
But  part  of  baseball's  romance  is  the 
idea  that  enormous  talent  lurks  in  re- 
mote or  exotic  places— every  baseball 
fan  knows  that  Mickey  Mantle  came 
from  Commerce.  Oklahoma— and  no 
place  is  more  remote  these  days  than 
Cuba,  even  to  the  675,000  Cuban -Amer- 
icans, many  weaned  on  baseball,  who 
now  live  in  Florida. 

One  waitress  reminisces  with  him 
about  life  in  Cuba,  from  which  Hernan- 
dez, then  playing  for  the  Cuban  national 
team,  defected  in  Mexico  in  cloak-and- 
dagger  fashion  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
He  fends  off  another,  who  urges  him  to 
eat  some  paella  from  a  gargantuan  plat- 
ter before  him.  "Six  months  ago  he 
would  have  said,  'Give  me  another 
fork,'"  says  his  agent,  Juan  Iglesias  of 
the  South  Florida  Sports  Council. 

Dazzled  by  Wendy's  and  Lay's  pota- 


to chips  after  a  lifetime  of  privation, 
depressed  over  his  separation  from 
family,  friends,  and  fiancee,  worried 
about  reprisals  against  his  brother  (also 
a  star  player  and  still  in  Cuba),  crip- 
pled by  his  lack  of  English,  Hernandez 
ate  compulsively  in  his  first  year  here, 
showing  up  at  spring  training,  as  The 
Boston  Globe  put  it,  "fatter  than  a  Ha- 
vana cigar."  Sent  down  to  the  minors 
for  more  seasoning,  he  struggled,  de- 
scending to  Double-A. 

Hernandez  rebounded  by  season's 
end,  which  was  capped  by  a  three- 
inning  appearance  against  the  Braves. 
And  with  a  new  agent,  new  Spanish- 
speaking  baseball  friends  such  as  the 
Oakland  slugger  Jose  Canseco  and 
Marlin  teammate  Luis  Castillo,  and 
new  women  to  admire— his  fiancee  is 
but  a  faint  memory  as  he  currently  cov- 
ets two  actresses  in  Spanish-language 
soap  operas  broadcast  in  Miami— he 
seems  to  have  shaken  off  the  blues  and 
most  of  the  fat.  He  now  weighs  225, 
only  8  pounds  more  than  he  should. 
And  he's  picked  up  some  English— 
"dancing,"  for  instance. 

Hernandez,  who  as  a  boy  went  to 
sleep  with  his  bat  and  glove,  already 
has  the  strut  and  style  of  a  major- 
leaguer.  Versailles  is  not  a  fancy  place— 
ropa  vieja  goes  for  $6.85  plus  tax— but 
for  his  visit  there,  Hernandez  is  wearing 
a  Cartier  watch  with  a  gold  band,  a 
Versace  ring,  a  gold  bracelet  and  neck- 
lace, and  a  diamond  stud.  He  also 
leaves  a  $20  tip  for  a  $50  meal.  All  this 
from  someone  who,  a  year  ago,  had 
never  used  a  credit  card.  He's  already 
a  fixture  in  chic  South  Beach  and  at 
Larios  on  the  Beach,  the  Miami  restau- 
rant owned  by  Gloria  and  Emilio 
Estefan. 

A  year  ago  Hernandez,  who  had  al- 
ways ridden  bicycles,  could  not  drive 
a  stick  shift;  now  he  owns  a  Ferrari  Spi- 
der (for  which  he  recently  traded  in  his 
Porsche),  a  Mercedes  S500,  and  a  Land 
Cruiser.  Why,  I  ask  him,  does  he  need 
three  cars?  "Because  I  like  them  and  I 
didn't  have  them  in  Cuba,"  he  replies  in 
Spanish.  "Why  does  someone  have 
three  women?  You  like  to  drive  them 
differently." 

To  spur  him  on  further,  to  show  him 
"the  fruits  that  grow  from  the  tree  of 
baseball,"  agent  Iglesias  takes  Hernan- 
dez on  periodic  pilgrimages  to  Casa 
Canseco— Jose  Canseco's  lavish  spread, 
complete  with  marble  staircase,  pet 
iguanas,  and  framed  reproductions  of 
figures  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling, 
in  the  sterile  gated  community  of  Wes- 
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Clockwise  from  left: 
Oriole  Bob  Nelson,  1956, 
hailed  as  "the  Babe 
Ruth  of  Texas,"  never  hit 
a  home  run  in  the  majors; 
the  Dodgers'  Karim 
Garcia  is  so  famous  in 
his  native  Mexico  that 
he  is  swarmed  by  crowds 
there;  left  to  right, 
Young,  Garciaparra, 
Walker,  Colon, 
Hernandez,  and  Garcia. 


Ten  rookies  could  break  away  from  the  pack  of  150  this  year  and  make  their  presences  known. 


ton,  Florida,  near  Miami.  But  with  the 
logjam  in  the  Marlins1  starting  rota- 
tion, Hernandez  won't  be  living  in  any- 
thing similar  soon.  In  fact,  he'll  be 
starting  the  season  back  in  Triple-A. 

Student  of  the  Game 


He's  been  playing  it  since  he  was  six, 
but  Mike  Cameron,  who  could  be 
the  White  Sox  right  fielder  this  sea- 
son, can't  get  enough  of  baseball.  He's 
read  all  the  books  about  the,  Negro 
Leagues.  He  watches  the  highlights  on 
ESPN  again  and  again,  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  his  game.  During 
his  short  fling  in  the  majors  in  1995, 
when  Chicago  played  Cleveland,  he  ap- 
proached Dave  Winfield,  then  ending 
his  distinguished  career  as  a  home-run 
hitter,  and  asked  him,  "What  makes 
you  so  good?"  Winfield  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  were  crazy. 

Cameron  is  sitting  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  childhood,  at  least  after 
his  parents  split  up:  in  his  grandmoth- 
er's house  in  a  poor,  black  section  of 
La  Grange,  Georgia,  near  the  Alabama 
border.  Just  down  Render  Street  is 
where  he  used  to  play  ball  with  his 
friends,  marathon  games  called  only  on 
account  of  darkness.  With  his  grand- 
mother working  the  second  shift  in  a 
carpet  factory,  he  was  often  alone,  giv- 


ing him  an  independence  and  intro- 
spectiveness  one  doesn't  normally  find 
in  24-year-old  athletes. 

If  there  is  a  rap  on  Cameron,  an 
18th-round  draft  pick  in  1991  who 
signed  for  a  $24,000  bonus,  it  is  that 
he's  "good  field,  no  hit."  Before  a  game 
two  seasons  ago  in  Kansas  City,  Walt 
Hriniak,  the  peripatetic  and  controver- 
sial hitting  coach,  tried  to  change  his 
swing,  telling  Cameron  that  as  things 
stood  he  didn't  belong  in  the  majors. 
Later  that  day,  on  an  0-2  pitch,  swing- 
ing as  he  always  swung,  Cameron  hit  his 
first  home  run,  into  the  decorative  foun- 
tain beyond  center  field.  Given  Hrini- 
ak's  doubts,  it  was  doubly  delicious.  "It 
was  pretty  soaked,"  Cameron  says  of 
the  ball,  which  he  fingered  lovingly  as 
we  spoke.  By  now  he's  seen  the  moment 
20  times  on  videotape. 

Cameron  proves  that  for  profession- 
al athletes  there  can  be  a  charming 
middle  ground  between  unabashed  con- 
ceit and  cloying  false  modesty.  With 
boyish  enthusiasm,  he  says  he's  on  the 
verge  of  being  "an  all-star-caliber  play- 
er." And  while  he  won't  want  a  $10 
million  house,  he  says,  a  $2  million 
one  will  do.  "I  don't  want  to  be  too 
greedy  and  I  don't  want  to  be  too  low- 
key,"  he  says. 

A  couple  of  springs  ago  Cameron 


walked  up  to  Gene  Lamont,  the  White  t 
Sox  manager  at  the  time,  and  declared,. 
"I'm  going  to  be  your  right  fielder  in  the* 
next  two  years."  "I  said  it  as  a  joke,  buti 
it's  really  true  now,"  he  says.  Even  though: 
he'll  be  starting  the  season  in  Triple-A,' 
Cameron  still  hopes  to  meet  Willie  Mays, 
whose  number  (24)  he  was  given  with  thei 
big  club.  He  wants  to  ask  him  one  ques- 
tion: "  Wfiat  made  you  so  good?" 

The  Savior 


Not  so  long  ago  Miguel  Colon,  whose^ 
hands  have  grown  gigantic  from  a 
lifetime  spent  wrapped  around  ma-i 
chetes,  begged  his  reluctant  children, 
to  help  out  on  the  farm  he  works  on  a 
few  hilly  acres  in  Altamira,  a  cross- 
roads hamlet  in  the  northern  Domini- 
can Republic. 

"The  way  I'm  going  to  help  you," 
replied  his  son,  touching  his  right  side, 
"is  with  this  arm."  But  he  was  talking 
about  pitching,  not  about  harvesting 
coffee  and  cocoa  beans. 

Only  a  few  years  later  Bartolo  Colon's 
prediction  has  come  to  pass.  After  z 
spectacular  season  in  the  Dominicar 
Winter  League— where  his  earned-rur 
average,  0.21,  was  the  lowest  in  league 
history— he  is  poised  to  play  for  the 
Cleveland  Indians,  thereby  becoming 
the  latest  in  the  uncanny  number  o 
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major-leaguers  produced  by  this  small 
Caribbean  nation. 

Baseball's  luster  may  have  faded  to 
the  North;  during  those  crucial  years 
when  tastes  are  set  for  life,  young 
American  boys  now  play  computer 
games  and  watch  basketball  rather  than 
hit  Wiffle  balls.  But  here  there  is  no 
ambivalence.  Near  the  Colons'  simple 
tin -roofed  house,  where  baseball  me- 
mentos and  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ 
hang  on  the  flimsy  walls,  where  mice 
once  tore  apart  young  Bartolo's  fa- 
vorite jersey,  three  young  boys  toss 
around  a  battered  ball  the  scuffed  dark 
brown  of  a  Dominican  20-peso  note. 
The  ragged  outlines  of  an  infield  are 
only  barely  discernible;  the  wicked 
hops  the  ball  takes  off  the  pockmarked, 
gnarled  ground  instantly  explain  why 
so  many  Dominicans  become  great  in- 
fielders. 

Pitching  in  nearby  Puerto  Plata  in 
1993,  the  17-year-old  Colon  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Cleveland  Indians,  who 
signed  him  for  $3,000.  In  four  minor- 
league  seasons,  he's  compiled  a  record 
of  28-10;  Baseball  America  called  him  "a 
comet  hurtling  toward  the  big  leagues." 


ntil 


-  The  Proud  One 

23-year-old      Dmitri     Young 


U  smashed  a  crucial  two-run  triple  for 
the  Cards  in  the  1996  National 
League  Championship  Series,  his  most 
famous  hit  actually  took  place  in  the 
stands.  It  came  in  Wichita  in  1995 
when  he  pummeled  a  fan  who  called  him 
a  "fucking  nigger."  Officially,  Young  is 
contrite  about  the  incident,  for  which 
he  was  suspended  for  20  games.  But 
probe  a  bit  and  he  is  still  defiant.  "You 
have  your  Goody  Two-Shoes  players,  a 
lot  of  the  white  ballplayers,  who  say, 
'Ah,  just  brush  it  off,'"  he  tells  me. 
"But  I  was  talking  with  Bob  Gibson 
and  Lou  Brock  about  it,"  he  continues, 
referring  to  two  of  the  Cardinals' 
greatest  black  ballplayers,  "and  they 
said  they  would  have  done  the  same 
thing." 

Young,  who  was  watching  All  My 
Children  when  I  arrived  at  his  house  in 
Camarillo,  California  (his  subscription 
to  Soap  Opera  Weekly  fills  him  in  on 
the  episodes  he  has  to  miss  for  day 
games),  is  a  collector.  His  living  room 
is  strewn  with  a  few  of  his  3,000  minia- 
ture "Hot  Wheels"  cars.  There  is  also 
his  collection  of  baseball  cards,  includ- 
ing one  on  which  he  appears  with 
White  Sox  star  first  baseman  Frank 
Thomas;  with  interleague  play  making 
its  debut  this  season,  the  Cards  will 


play  the  White  Sox,  so  he  can  finally 
get  Thomas  to  sign  it. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Young 
made  the  high- school  team  as  a  12-year- 
old  and  batted  .584.  As  a  high-school 
sophomore  in  California,  he  practically 
decapitated  the  opposing  shortstop  with 
a  line  drive  hit  as  darkness  fell  upon  the 
field.  The  next  year,  one  of  his  home 
runs  almost  hit  the  batter  (or  the  third 
baseman,  or  the  pitcher,  depending  on 
whose  version  of  the  story  you  believe) 
in  an  adjacent  diamond. 

We  walk  into  the  Sports  Fan-Attic,  a 
memorabilia  store  in  Camarillo  run  by 


Players  recall 
how  Dalkowski's  fastballs 

tore  an  earlobe  off 

one  batter 

and  gave  an  umpire 

a  concussion. 


Young's  high-school  buddy  Steve  Dun- 
kle,  where,  symbolically  enough,  basket- 
ball cards  are  gradually  usurping  more 
and  more  space.  But  Dmitri  Young 
cards,  63  different  kinds,  tracing  his 
progress  through  the  minors,  take  up  a 
complete  shelf.  Many  still  sell  for  25 
cents.  But  if  Young  fulfills  his  promise 
the  prices  could  quickly  escalate. 

Fulfilling  a  Dream 

When  23-year-old,  six-foot-tall  Nomar 
Garciaparra  booted  a  ball  in  his 
first  game  at  Fenway  Park  last  Sep- 
tember, all  hell  broke  loose.  "It  was 
'My  God,  he's  terrible,  what's  he  doing 
out  there?'"  he  recalls  with  a  laugh. 
In  Boston,  he  quickly  learned,  the  scruti- 
ny is  harsher,  the  memories  longer,  the 
passions  stronger. 

The  Red  Sox  have  a  glut  of  infield- 
ers,  but  on  opening  day  Nomar  Garcia- 
parra "Nomah  Gahciapah"  in  Fenway- 
ese— will  be  at  short.  Sox  fans  took  to 
him,  a  first-round  draft  pick  in  1994 
from  Georgia  Tech  who  signed  for 
$895,000,  during  his  brief  time  with 
the  team,  and  given  his  pleasing  person- 
ality, his  easy  intensity,  his  young  Ted 
Williams  looks,  his  surprising  power, 
and  his  sure  hands,  they  are  likely  to 
forgive  his  very  occasional  mistakes. 
Maybe. 

Anthony  Nomar  Garciaparra— the  An- 


thony is  for  Anthony  Davis,  the  former 
U.S.C.  running  back  much  admired  by 
his  mother;  Nomar  is  his  father's  namei 
spelled  backward— grew  up  in  Whittier, 
California.  (Though  of  Mexican  descent, 
he  speaks  only  a  smattering  of  Spanish, 
which  made  the  bigotry  he  encountered, 
at  Georgia  Tech  that  much  more  sear-' 
ing.)  It  was  the  game  itself,  rather  than 
anyone  who  played  it,  that  he  wor-< 
shiped.  For  him,  baseball  cards  werei 
strictly  for  flapping  against  bicyclo 
spokes. 

From  age  six  or  seven,  Garciaparra 
told  people  he  would  be  a  major-leaguer,  i 
The  only  problem  was  size.  "Mike  Gal- 
lego  was  five  eight,"  he  recalls,  referring 
to  the  utility  player  currently  with  the 
Cardinals,  one  of  the  smallest  players  inn 
the  big  leagues.  "I  would  sit  home  andi 
pray,  'Just  let  me  be  five  eight.'  Andl 
when  I  reached  it  I  was  the  happiest' 
man  in  the  world.  I  told  my  body  not 
to  stop  growing.  And  I  still  haven't  toldl 
it  to  stop." 
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The  Fastest  Ever 

aseball  is  always  talking  about  'can't1 

miss'  players,"  said  former  Cardinal? 

catcher  Tim  McCarver,  who  ha&i 
spent  decades  watching  the  game,  fromi 
behind  either  the  plate  or  a  micro-< 
phone.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  'can't  miss'- 
players  miss." 

The  list  of  famous  disappointmentsi 
is  long.  There's  Steve  Chilcott,  the  onlyl 
player  ever  selected  first  in  the  draft  (of 
1966)  never  to  play  a  single  game  in 
the  majors  (he  was  injured  in  the  mi-i 
nors),  for  whom  the  Mets  passed  upi 
Reggie  Jackson.  There's  Brien  Taylor.' 
signed  by  the  Yankees  in  1991  for  $1.55 
million,  only  to  ruin  his  arm  in  a  bat. 
brawl.    There's    Bob   Nelson,    dubbed 
"the  Babe  Ruth  of  Texas,"  who  in  the' 
50s  failed  to  hit  a  single  home  run  foi 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  or  anyone  else. 
There's    Paul    Pettit,    baseball's    first 
$100,000    bonus    baby,    who    because- 
of  injuries,  bad  breaks,  bad  calls,  andr 
bad  relief  in  a  single  game  has  a  careei 
mark  of  1-2  rather  than  2-1,  a  fact  that 
gnaws  at   him   nearly  40  years  aftei 
he  last  walked  off  the  mound.  "I  wish 
I   had  that  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,"  he  said  of  that  elusive 
second  win. 

But  no  player  had  more  promise,  oi 
fell  more  spectacularly,  than  Steve  Dal- 
kowski,  who,  though  only  57,  now  lives 
in  a  nursing  home  in  New  Britain,  Con 
necticut,  near  the  sandlots  where,  4C 
years  ago,  he'd  strike  out  20  batters 
game,  where  scouts  from  15  major-leagut 
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You  don't 
eat  a  high 

fat  diet, 
why 

should 
your  pet? 


We  believe  low  fat,  healthy  foods  are  beneficial  to 
all  pets,  not  just  overweight  ones.  So,  at  Waltham, 
we  don't  add  unnecessary  fat  to  our  diets  to  make  them 
taste  better,  or  to  get  a  lustrous  coat  and  healthy  skin. 
We  don't  have  to.  We  get  great  results  by  our  careful 
selection  of  high  quality  ingredients.  After  sixty  years 
of  research  at  the  Waltham  Centre,  we  can  guarantee 
outstanding  performance  versus  other  premium  adult 
conditioning  pet  foods  sold  in  your  pet  specialty  store. 
Check  your  pet  food  label  and  compare. 


WALTHAM    FORMULA®- The   Healthy  Advantage 
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After  34  years  in  the  game  Marlins  manager  Jim  Leyland  still  can't  predict  success. 


teams  lined  up  to  watch  him.  "No  one 
could  match  your  110  MPH  fastball, 
not  Feller,  Ryan,  Seaver  or  Koufax," 
wrote  Phil  Rizzuto  on  a  photo  Dalkowski 
keeps  by  his  bed.  Debilitated  by  al- 
cohol, unable  to  formulate  complex 
thoughts,  Dalkowski  is  still  capable  of 
primitive  eloquence.  "I  pitched  the  same 
as  everyone  else,"  he  said  quietly.  "It 
just  got  there  faster." 

For  some  mysterious  reason,  since  he 
was  neither  big  nor  strong,  Dalkowski, 
who  signed  with  the  Orioles  for  $40,000 
and  a  Pontiac  in  1957,  could  throw  a 
baseball  faster  than  anyone  before  or 
since.  Players  recall  how  his  fastballs 
tore  an  earlobe  off  one  unlucky  batter 
and  gave  an  umpire  a  concussion,  how 
errant  pitches  went  through  wooden 
backstops,  leaving  batters  cowering  and 
fans  running  for  cover. 

But  Dalkowski  had  trouble  with  con- 
trol, both  with  baseballs  and  bottles.  In 
one  incredible  performance,  he  struck 
out  24  batters,  but  he  also  walked  18. 
Still,  he  was  about  to  reach  the  majors 
in  1963— he'd  been  measured  for  an 
Oriole  uniform  and  been  assigned  a 
locker— when,  after  striking  out  Roger 
Maris  on  three  pitches  in  an  exhibition 
game,  something  snapped  in  his  left 
arm  while  he  was  fielding  a  bunt.  His 
career  ended,  followed  by  30  years  of 
drinking  and  dissolution  that  stopped 


only  through  the  intervention  of  a  lov- 
ing kid  sister. 

Somewhere  in  Dalkowski's  story  lies 
a  lesson  for  today's  rookies,  about  the 
combustible  combination  of  superhu- 
man talent,  human  weakness,  pressure, 
and  exploitation.  Today,  unable  to  focus 
very  long  or  do  much  of  anything  be- 
sides snatch  fragments  of  baseball  mem- 
ories, he  cannot  say  what  that  lesson  is. 


The  Second- 
Cruelest  Month 


In  early  March,  as  spring  training  has 
gotten  under  way,  the  Atlanta  Braves 
and  Florida  Marlins,  two  teams  that 
could  well  compete  for  baseball's  grand 
prize  this  season,  meet  in  Municipal  Sta- 
dium of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Be- 
fore the  game  the  clubs  take  turns  on 
the  diamond,  where  signs  for  local  bar- 
becue joints,  a  hometown  divorce  lawyer, 
and  an  exterminator  line  the  outfield 
wall.  Two  related  but  distinct  sounds— 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  bat  against  a 
pitched  ball,  the  duller,  more  muffled 
knock  on  wood  of  grounders  hit  by 
coaches— fill  the  languid  air. 

On  the  surface,  the  atmosphere  is 
easy.  Opposing  players  greet  one  anoth- 
er—and managers  greet  umpires— like 
long-lost  friends.  Some  stars,  better- 
natured  and  more  available  than  they 
will  be  as  the  season  wears  on,  sign  au- 


tographs on  the  sidelines,  part  of  chas- 
tened baseball's  effort  after  the  strike  of  • 
1994  to  atone  to  its  fans.  This  time  ofi 
year,  no  line  drives  are  worth  diving  for;  i 
even  the  fly  balls  seem  lazier,  and  when 
they're  beyond  reach,  outfielders  toss  up  | 
gloves  to  stop  them. 

But  to  this  year's  rookies,  it's  time  to 
produce.  The  Marlins'  new  manager, 
Jim  Leyland,  leans  on  a  bat  by  thei 
cage,  scrutinizing  what  he's  got.  Famed 
for  his  saltiness— local  reporters  must- 
now  decide  whether  to  clean  up  his  lan- 
guage or  sprinkle  it  with  dashes  and  as- 
terisks—Leyland  himself  never  made  it 
past  Double-A,  and  batted  only  .2221 
down  there.  Thirty-four  years  he's  spentr 
in  the  game  and  still,  he  admits,  hei 
can't  predict  who  will  succeed  and  who' 
will  fail. 

"There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule— 
my  mom  could  watch  Barry  Bonds  and 
see  he  would  play  in  the  big  leagues- 
but  for  the  most  part  no  one  knows  for 
sure,"  he  says.  Scouts  study  raw  talent 
on  sandlots  and  high-school  diamonds, 
and  somehow  extrapolate,  prognosti- 
cate, from  what  they  see.  To  Leyland, 
they  are  baseball's  most  valuable  play- 
ers. "I  don't  know  how  the  fuck  they 
do  that,"  he  says  with  about  as  much 
wonder  as  any  hardened  baseball  man 
can  muster.  "I'm  glad  I  just  have  to 
manage."  D 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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Elizabeth  Arden 


Dayton's     Marshall  Field's     Hudson's 
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Name:  Alan  Cumming,  actor.  Age:  32.  Credits:  Emma, 

Circle  of  Friends,  GoldenEye.  Promoting:  Romy  &  Michele  s  High  School 

Reunion,  Buddy,  For  My  Baby.  Will  you  be  overexposed  when  all 

your  movies  come  out?  "I  certainly  will  be  in  For  My  Baby.  There  are  nudie 

scenes.  When  I  saw  it  I  thought,  Oh  God,  I'm  in  a  soft-core  film." 

A  typical  career  week:  "I  shot  Buddy  with  Rene  Russo.  Then  I  went  to 

Vienna,  playing  an  Austrian  Jewish  stand-up  comedian  who's 

possessed."  Tell  us  about  Romy  &  Michele's  High  School  Reunion:  "I'm  like  the 

girl  in  it,  really,  because  all  the  main  actors  are  girls.  I  snog 

Lisa  [Kudrow].  Oh,  I  always  forget  no  one  in  America  knows  'snog.' 

To  snog  is  to  kiss."  Were  you  the  girl  in  Emnut!  "I  would  be  the 

plain  girl."  And  in  For  My  Baby!  "I'm  the  man,  but  I  dress 

like  my  sister.  It's  cold,  wet,  and  upsetting.  It's  Basic  Instinct 

with  Mary  Poppins. "  — michael  musto 
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t's  a  war  of  wits 
when  Captains  of 
the  League  of  Liter- 
ary Superheros  bat- 
tle one  another  for 
the  best-seller  list: 
Supersensitive  Man 
SAUL  BELLOW'S  novel 
la  Tlie  Actual  (Viking 
stars  a  detached  middle- 
aged  outcast  whose  gifts 
of  observation  ultimately  land 
him  with  an  old  flame.  Incred- 
ible Disappearing  Man  THOMAS 
PYNCHON'S  Mason  &  Dixon  (Holt)  . 
conjures  the  insane  and  unpre- 
dictable lives  of  these  two  18th- 
century  British  surveyors.  Kvetch  ^ 
Man  PHILIP  ROTH'S  American 
Pastoral  (Houghton  Miff- 
lin) paints  a  portrait 
of  a  gentle,  ordinary 
man  unhinged  first 
by  the  turbulent  60s, 
then  later  by  his  revo- 
lutionary terrorist  daughter;  and  the  Incred 
ible  Hulking  Genius  NORMAN  MAILER'S 
first-person  novel  Tlte  Gospel  According  to 
the  Son  (Random  House)  imagines  the 
inner  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Also  this  month:  GITA  MEHTA'S 
Snakes  and  Ladders  (Doubleday) 
is  a  beguiling  look  at  Indian  cul- 
ture 50  years  after  independence. 
A  cub  reporter  is  embroiled  in  in- 
ternational intrigue  by  a  maverick 
C.I. A.  agent  and  a  spy  lurking  in  his 
newsroom  in  Washington  Post  editor 
DAVID  IGNATIUS'S  A   Firing  Offense 
(Random  House).  A  fledgling  Su- 
preme Court  clerk's  screwup  forces 
him  to  turn  to  his  supposedly  trust- 
worthy Beltway  buddies  for  help  in 
BRAD  MELTZER'S  completely  absorbing 
first  novel,  The  Tenth  Justice  (Mor- 
row). Journalist  JON  KRAKAUER  re- 
calls his  hellish  ascent  to, 
and  near -fatal  descent  from, 
the  summit  of  Mount  Ever- 
est in  the  gripping  real-life 
horror  story  Into  Thin  Air 
(Villard).  In  JOSEPH  KANON'S 
historical  romantic  thriller,  Los 
Alamos  (Broadway),  it's  1945, 
and  the  hermetic,  bomb-loving 
denizens  of  a  town  that  officially 
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Two  images  from 

Gianni  Versace's  Rock  and  Royalty: 

left,  a  model  dad  (barely)  in  Versace  Sport, 

photographed  by  Bruce  Weber, 

and  Nadja  Auermann,  photographed 

by  Richard  Avedon. 


Saddle  shoes  (and  boi 
socks)  were  de  rigueur 
in  the  heyday  of 
Dick  Clark's  American 
Bandstand.  New  the 
long-running  TV  sock 
is  commemorated  in 
a  book  by  Dick  Clark 
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From  photographer  Harry  Benson's 

book  First  Families,  a  1978  shot 

of  Richard  Nixon  in  the  gardens  of 

La  Casa  Pacifica,  his  retreat 

overlooking  the  ocean 

in  San  Clemente,  California. 


doesn't  exist  are  unnerved 
by  a  violent  murder.  PETE 
HAMILL'S  eighth  novel,  Snow 
in  August  (Little,  Brown), 
portrays  the  unlikely  friend- 
ship between  a  nice  Irish 
Catholic  boy  and  a  rabbi 
from  Prague.  ALAIN  DE 
BOTTON  combs  Proust's 
oeuvre  for  insight  into 
such  matters  as  first- 
date  sex  and  how  to  be  an  exem- 
plary host  in  How  Proust  Can  Change 
Your  Life  (Pantheon).  WHITNEY  OTTO'S 
lyrical  novel  The  Passion  Dream  Book 
(HarperCollins)  flows  from  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  through  the  Harlem 
renaissance.  Tumble  Home  (Scribner) 
is  gifted  miniaturist  AMY  HEMPEL'S  col- 
lection of  short  stories  and  a  novel- 
la. First  Families  (Bulfinch) 
highlights  40  years  of  pho- 
tographer HARRY  BENSON'S 
'  intimate  and  lively  snaps, 
'  such  as  Babs  and  Millie  shar- 
'  ing  a  private  moment.  KEN 
EMERSON'S  Doo-Dah!  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  is  a  bio  of  American 
pop  composer  Stephen  Foster, 
who  wove  together  black  and 
white  influences  to  father  such 
all-American  campfire  ditties 
as  "Oh!  Susanna"  and  "Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  Riv- 
er." JOEL  ROSE'S  on-the-edge-of-a-nervous-breakdown 
novel,  Kill  Kill  Faster  Faster  (Crown),  is  the  searing  tale  of  > 
an  ex-con  turned  script  doctor.  ROSEMARY  ALTEA'S  Proud  i 
Spirit  (Morrow)  is  a  dizzying  odyssey  into  the  psychic 
realm.  ROBERT  HARBISON'S  Thirteen  Ways:  Theoretical  In- 
vestigations in  Architecture  (MIT  Press)  is  a  metaphysical 

musing  on  the  mean- 
ing and  relevance  oft 
architecture.    In    the 
dance  spotlight,  DICK  I 
CLARK'S  American  Band- 
stand (HarperCollins)- 
showcases  four  decades 
of  lip-synching  bands,  • 
compromising     fasrH 
ions,  and,  oh  yes,  danc-v 
ing.   Maxwell  Smart; 
meets  Bertie  Wooster: 
in  British   funnyman 
HUGH  LAURIE'S  ripping 
spoof  of  the  spy  genre, 
The  Gun  Seller  (Soho  Press).  And  for  those  ■ 
who  don't  have  to  worry  about  dry-cleaning 
bills,  GIANNI  VERSACE'S  Rock  and  Royalty 
(Abbeville)  is  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  the  couturier's  clothes  modeled  by  the 
kings  and  queens  of  music  and  fashion. 
Long  live  the  glam!         — elissa  schappell 
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Vlaiakhiiv  Cocktail 


Swan  break: 

Dancer  Vladimir 

Malakhov. 


here  would  classical  ballet  be  with- 
out its  Russian  wonder  boys?  In  the 
60s  there  was  Rudolf  Nureyev,  a 
Tyger  Bright  who  strived  for  symme- 
try yet  wore  snakeskin  suits  on  TV 
(more  than  a  little  Lucifer  in  him). 
Next  came  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  a 
grown-up  putto  with  the  Sun  King's 
sense  of  privilege.  And  now,  after  a 
seemingly  endless  supply  of  Russian 
bottle  blonds  with  big  thighs,  there's 
29-year-old  Vladimir  Malakhov  at  American  Ballet  The- 
atre. Born  in  the  Ukraine,  trained  at  the  Bolshoi  Ballet 
school,  and  a  teen  sensation  with  the  Moscow  Classical 
Ballet,  Malakhov  is  a  White  Night  in  white  tights.  With  a  I 
nod  to  millennial  uncertainty,  he  is  modest.  In  sync  with  cy- 
berspace, he  is  technically  astonishing.  Befitting  ballet,  he 
honors  his  ballerinas  with  unwavering  concentration.  In 
fact,  he  sometimes  makes  me  think  of  a  dancer  we've  I 
seen  only  in  books:  the  exotic  Vaslav  Nijinsky.  There's  si 
a  feral  glow  to  Malakhov's  perfection,  a  spectral  light  in 
his  Eastern  eyes,  and  then  there's  that  leap— so  floating, 
high,  silent,  still,  we  can  almost  hear  his  decision  ...  fi- 
nally ...  to  descend.  This  May,  Malakhov's  back  in 
A.B.T.  airspace  for  the  opening-night  gala,  and  then  it's  s I 
straight  into  the  feathered  void:  Vladimir  as  Siegfried  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Swan  Lake.  -LAURA  JACOBS 


Elaine  Kaufman, 

restaurateur: 

A  Father's  Kisses, 

by  Bruce  J  ay  Friedman 

(Donald  I.  Fine). 

"It's  very  funny,  but  dark 

humor.  Bruce  is  clever,  how 

he  spins  his  story— 

you  never  know  what  is 

going  to  happen. " 


tight-Table  Reading  I 


Simon  J.  Critchell, 

president,  C.E.O.  ofCartier,  Inc.: 
Collected  Short  Stories:  Volume  1. 

by  W.  Somerset  Maugham 

(Penguin).  "Proof  that  human  nature 

does  not  change.  I  am  also 

nostalgic  for  the  great 

days  of  that  empire  on  which 

the  sun  never  set. " 


Ralph  Steadman, 

artist,  cartoonist,  writer: 

My  Uncle  Oswald, 

by  Roald  Dahl 

(Knopf).  "Dahl's  most 

scrofulous,  indecent, 

and  disgusting  piece 

of  squelchy  prose.  It  is  an 

ingenious 
and  disgraceful  romp. " 


David  Sedaris, 

author:  Truth  Serum, 

by  Bernard  Cooper 

(Houghton  Mifflin). 

"His  intelligence  is  staggering 

and  never  for  one 

moment  do  I  doubt  his 

honesty.  Best  of  all, 

the  book  includes  a  rhesus 

monkey." 
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WATCHES 

Bloomingdale's  ■  Macy's  East  •  Burdines  ■  The  Bon  Marche 
Rich's  •  Lazarus  •  Goldsmith's  •  Macy's  West 
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SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  BOON  WITH  CHARISMA. 


It's  style.   It's  attitude.   It's  also  the   most   luxurious,  100%  Supima    cotto  3 


FOR  THE  NEAREST  STORE,  CALL  1  -800-224-0842  EXT  16   DECORATIVE  BEC 


_ 


OTHERS  1ST  BUY  IT. 


ATH    COLLECTION    MADE    IN    AMERICA.   CHARISMA.    Do   YOU    HAVE    IT?      (^  ll/VRl/  ri/\ 

v%ij/  Jleldoiesl 

ITTERCREAM  SHEETS  AND  PILLOWCASES:  CHARISMA  REGENCY  LACE  IN  PARCHMENT. 
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Special  Offer 

We'll  send  you  a  pair  of  fashionable  cigar  cufflinks  with  gift  box,  along  with  a  copy  of  our  20  page  booklet 

"How  to  Judge  a  Good  Cigar"  and  a  Don  Diego  cigar  cutter,  all  for  $15  check  or  money  order  (retail  value  $30.) 

Write  Don  Diego,  P.O.  Box  407166VR,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33340-7166.  Allow  12  weeks  for  delivery. 

Offer  expires  August  3 1 ,  1997.  Offer  not  available  to  minors.  Limit  one  per  customer. 


)ur  love  should  be  strong.  Your  cologne  subtle. 
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Cocktail  Collection 

BENEFITTING     , 

MADD 

MOTHERS  AGAINST  DRUNK   DRIVING 


available  at 

bloomingdales  •  the  bon  marche 

macy's  •  burdines  •  rich's 

Lazarus  Goldsmith's  •  Stern's 


What's  in  Store 


Advertisement 


Breakthrough,  Painless  Hair  Removal  System 

That  Keeps  Hair  From  Growing  Back 

The  IGlA  Hair  Removal  System  uses  safe,  mild,  radio  frequency  that  is 

delivered  through  the  tweezers  to  remove  hair  without  touching  the  skin. 

Within  seconds,  electronic  pulses  penetrate  the  hair  shaft  causing  painless 

cellular  decomposition  of  the  root  itself.  Effective  on  bikini  lines,  facial  and 

body  hair,  it's  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  salon  treatments.  Comes  with  carrying  case.  Order  now 

for  free  Pre-Epilation  Cleansing  Gel  and  Post-Epilation  Cream.  $99.95  +  $9.50  s/h.  Credit  card- 

i-800-523-3823.  Dept.  VFEL5.  Or  send  check/m.o.  to  A-Target  Direct,  245  8th  Ave.,  Ste.  855, 

New  York,  NY  10011. 


The  Eyes  Have  It! 


eyeQ  Magazine  is  the  first  comprehensive  source  of  information  on  vision 
and  eyecare  for  consumers.  Published  by  SOLA  Optical  USA,  one  of  the 
worlds  leaders  in  eyeglass  technology,  and  written  and  edited  by  experts, 
eyeQ  Magazine  focuses  on  eyecare  as  an  integral  part  of  good  heali 
It  covers  everything  from  eye  disease,  eye  fashion,  canng  for  your  family's/ 
vision,  new  lens  technology  and  cosmetic  contact  lenses,  to  treatments  for 
glaucoma  and  cataracts.  For  a  free  subscription,  call  toll-free  1-888- EYE-VIM 


Don't  Neglect  Your  Body  Inside 


Counteract  stress,  poor  diet,  environmental  pollution  and  restore  your  vitality  with  UnDo.1",  a 
two-part,  whole-body  internal  cleansing  system.  Each  Blended  Herbs  tablet  contains  25  cleansh 
soothing,  and  energy-building  herbs,  while  Blended'Fiber 
tablets  contain  fiber  and  herbs  which  tone,  sweep,  and 
cleanse  your  entire  digestive  and  intestinal 
system.  For  a  free  brochure 
or  to  speak  with  a 
Nutritional  Services 
Representative,  call  toll 
free  1-888-814-8444, 
weekdays  7am- 
5:30pm  (MST). 


A  Fuller  Bustline— Instantly 


With 
Wonder  Forms 


Help  your  dress  look  its  absolute  best  with  IGlA'"  Wonder  Forms 
These  figure-enhancing  forms  immediately  increase  your  bustline 
up  to  two  full  cup  sizes.  No  adhesives  are  necessary;  simply  slip  the 
pads  into  your  bra  and  let  the  silicone  gel  warm  and  mold  to  your 

form.  The  result:  natural-looking  cleavage  and  a  more  flattering  dress! 

$49.95  +  $6.95  s/h.  Free  Body  Cream  ($20  value)  with  purchase. 

800-777-0556.  Dept:  VFBC5.  Or  send  check/m.o.  to  A-Target  Direct,  Inc 

Ste.  855,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


Special  0  1 
To  order, 
,245  8th, 


Troubled  by  Frizzy  Hair? 


Ouidad  has  been  named  by  Vogue  one  of  the  top  stylists  in  Amenca  ant 

one  best  at  caring  for  fnzzy  hair.  She  works  wonders  in  the  quiet  confin 

her  newly  renovated  NYC  brownstone  penthouse  salon.  Ouidad's  I 

Treatment  conditioner,  a  lotion  for  frizzy  hair,  has  been  feaiurei 

dozens  of  beauty  editors,  making  the  salon  a  haven  for  those 

frizzy,  curly  hair.  For  a  free  brochure  of  Ouidad's  complete  line  of 

:are  products  call  (800)  677-HA1R,  wnte  to  Ouidad  at  RO.  Bo> 

Bethel,  CT  06801,  or  visit  www.ouidad.com.VF9705. 

Take  Note:  Make  a  statement  with  accessories  from  Anne  Klein  and  Fendi,  Don  Diego  cig 
Bernini  fragrance,  Jantzen  swimwear  and  the  Charisma  bed  and  bath  collection. 
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Appreciation    of    Time 


FENDI    EPOCA    FINE   SWISS   TIMEPIECES   AVAILABLE   AT   FENDI    STORES   AMD    FINE   JEWELLERS   WORLDWIDE 
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ITUNE  Managing  Editor  John  Huey  and  Publisher  Jolene  Sykes  have  every  reason  to  smile.  Average  newsstand  sales  for 
second  half  of '96  were  not  only  the  highest  in  our  66  year  history,  they  were  the  highest  of  any  major  business  magazine 
American  history*  With  the  numbers  come  the  awards.  TfFR  Business  News  Reporter  named  Huey  Business  Journalist 
ie  Year,  Advertising  Age  named  him  Editor  of  the  Year  and  also  picked  Sykes  as  one  of  marketing's  25  Women  to  Watch. 
i  leaders  like  these,  it's  no  surprise  that  FORTUNE  has  become  the  world's  most  useful  and  compelling  business  magazine. 
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Macy's    Burdines    The  Bon  Marche 


Born  into  a  world  of  sex,  drugs,  and  rock  n  roll, 
Liv  Tyler  became  a  Hollywood  sensation  with  Bertoluccis 
Stealing  Beauty  and  is  starring  in  the  much- 
anticipated Ew^ngjheAhbotts  Between  takes,  the  most 
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sophisticated  19-year-old  in  America  talks  to 
KEVIN  SESSUMS  about  her  mother  and  ex-manager, 
former  model  Bebe  Buell;  her  father,  Aerosmiths 
Steven  Tyler;  and  her  new  love  and  Abbotts 
co-star,  Joaquin  Phoenix 
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"l,iv  is  not  pulling  a  sultry 

power  (rip  witli  you  the  way  a  lot 

of  very  beautiful  women 

can— or  hav e.  learned  how  to  do," 

says  loin  Hanks. 


_A_* 


/      ^       "^^^.     jt        he  kind  of  stuns  you  when 
W  ^f  ^^B        s^e    walks    through    the 

door,  before  she's  ever  said 
a  word,"  says  Tom  Hanks. 
Like  everybody  else  in  Hol- 
lywood, he's  talking  about 
Liv  Tyler.  "There  is  no 
act  going  on  with  her," 
he  continues,  having  cast 
the  precocious  19-year-old 
as  the  female  lead  in  his 
feature  directorial  debut, 
That  Thing  You  Do!  "She 
is  not  pulling  a  sultry 
power  trip  with  you  the 
way  a  lot  of  very  beauti- 
ful women  can— or  have 
learned  how  to  do." 
Tyler  walks  through  the  door  to  my  room  at  the  Chateau 
Marmont  and,  true  to  her  amazing  form,  says  not  a  word. 
She  offers  me  a  choice:  in  each  of  her  outstretched  hands 
is  a  crisp  golden  apple. 

I  hesitate.  "Ever  read  that  book  by  Eudora  Welty?"  I  ask. 
Tyler  silently  lifts  one  of  the  apples  to  her  famous  lips 
and  chomps  off  almost  half  of  it  in  one  giant  bite.  She 
shakes  her  head  no.  She  chews. 

"It's  a  group  of  interconnected  stories  titled  The  Gold- 
en Apples.  There's  one  called  'Moon  Lake,'  about  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  orphaned  teenage  girls.  There's  a  lovely  line 
in  it:  'All  orphans  were  at  once  wondering  and  stoic— at 
one  moment  loving  everything  too  much,  the  next  folding 
back  from  it,  tightly  as  hard  green  buds  growing  in,  the 
wrong  direction,  closing  as  they  go.'" 

Tyler  smiles  and  thrusts  the  other  apple  at  me.  I  take 
it  from  her,  and  am  startled  when  a  yo-yo,  hidden  behind 
the  apple  and  attached  to  one  of  her  shockingly  long  fin- 
gers, suddenly  unspools. 

"Never  have  read  that,"  she  says,  beckoning  the  yo-yo 
back.  "I  just  finished  reading  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms, 
by  Truman  Capote,  though,"  Wearing  a  black  T-shirt, 
black  jeans,  and  tattered  black  Converse  All  Stars,  Tyler 
plops  down  cross-legged  in  a  velvet  wing  chair,  throws  a 
half-empty  pack  of  Natural  American  Spirits  on  the  cof- 
fee table,  and  tells  me  how  much  she  loved  the  Capote 
book,  about  an  exotic  13-year-old  who  discovers  his  long- 
lost  father.  She  fires  up  a  cigarette.  "I  know  I  shouldn't 
smoke,  but  they're  so  yummy,"  she  confesses.  "I  started  at 
15.  I'd  hide  them  in  my  pantie  drawers." 
"It  certainly  hasn't  stunted  your  growth." 
"My  major  spurt  of  growth  happened  the  second  I  stopped 
modeling,"  she  says,  remembering  that  couple  of  years  be- 
tween 14  and  16  when  she  graced  many  magazine  pages. 
"Are  you  still  growing?" 

"Goddamn  it,  I  hope  so.  I  want  to  be  an  amazon.  My 
hands  are  bigger  than  most  men's." 

"You  do  seem  to  have  filled  out  since  Stealing  Beauty," 
I  say,  referring  to  her  breakthrough  performance  in  that 
Bernardo  Bertolucci  film  set  in  Tuscany,  in  which  she  and 
everything  around  her  seemed  a  bit  overripe. 


"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asks,  taken  aback.  "My  breas 
I'm  wearing  a  pointy  bra.  I'm  wearing  my  white  poi: 
bra  from  Inventing  the  Abbotts,  actually,"  she  says,  inv. 
ing  director  Pat  O'Connor's  upcoming  film  based  or 
Sue  Miller  short  story,  in  which  Tyler  plays  one  of 
wealthy  Abbott  sisters. 

"You've  just  summed  up  Liv  Tyler,"  I  tell  her.  "A  wt 
50s  brassiere  under  a  black  90s  T-shirt." 

She  smiles,  and  pulls  on  her  cigarette. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  about  stopping  that?"  I  aski 

"Well,  this  is  such  a  gross  light  to  smoke  in,"  she  sa 
"It's  just  flooding  around  my  face.  Here,  let's  fix  thi 
blinds."  She  gets  up  and  adjusts  the  wooden  slats  of 
old  Venetians.  Satisfied,  she  plops  back  down  and  takes 
other  long,  deep  drag. 

"So,  I  guess  my  first  question  for  you  should  be:  « 
do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?" 

Tyler  cuts  a  quick  stare  my  way.  This  time  she  does 
smile.  She  leans  her  head  back.  Closes  her  eyes.  Her  In 
es— waiting  for  the  tremor  of  inspiration— remain  as  still 
a  row  of  commas  typed  on  a  wordless  page.  "I  wantL 
be,"  she  finally  says,  yawning,  "a  happy  old  woman." 

/     S     *^rf      eorge  Stevens  once  told  me  that  actinj 
•  m  |      films  is  'talk  soft  and  think  loud,'"  s 

m  '      Shelley  Winters.  "Liv  has  a  bit  of  thl 

■  Acclaimed  for  her  co-starring  role  v 

H  — ™—  Tyler  in  last  year's  art-house  hit  Hek 

^B  fl      Winters  got  a  close-up  look  at  the  yo\ 

^L  I     woman's  instinctive  talent.  "I  kept  wai 

^^__>^^     ing  her  and  going,  'Was  I  like  that  w« 
I  was  that  young?  Was  I  that  assured?'  I  just  hope 
doesn't  get  frightened  later  on." 

"It's  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  I  got  the  impression  i 
she  was  a  person,"  says  rocker  turned  actress  Debo* 
Harry,  who  also  co-starred  with  Tyler  in  Heavy.  "I've  l 
er  met  another  teenager  that  I  can  say  that  about." 

"I've  felt  like  an  adult  since  the  day  I  was  born,"  T 
says  when  I  ask  her  how  her  unconventional  upbringing! 
fected  her.  The  only  child  of  model  Bebe  Buell,  a  woi 
infamous  in  the  rock  world  for  loving  her  share  of  fi 
men,  Tyler  for  the  first  few  years  of  her  life  considd 
singer-producer  Todd  Rundgren  her  father.  "I  don't  tlj 
anyone  is  ever  a  full-grown  adult,"  she  says.  "Maybe  * 
day  you  die  .  .  .  maybe  then.  But  people  grow  and  cha 
and  learn  new  things  every  day.  There  is  not  a  day 
suddenly  decide,  I'm  an  adult  now.  Do  you  know 
song?"  she  asks.  "Todd  produced  that  song  once  b 
Canadian  band.  I  was  nine  and  walking  around  singing 
She  sings  it  again  at  19:  "I'm  an  adult  now!" 

Rather  like  Capote's  autobiographical  character  in 
novel  she  has  just  finished,  Tyler  discovered  the  ider 
of  her  real  father  when  she  was  10  years  old.  A  year 
lier,  she  had  been  hanging  out  backstage  at  a  Rundj 
concert  when  she  was  introduced  to  Steven  Tyler  of  Ai 
smith.  Later  she  realized  that  there  was  a  striking  res 
blance  between  the  androgynous  rocker  and  her,  and  B 
had  to  acknowledge  that  Tyler  was,  in  fact,  her  real  fat 

"Liv  is  a  person  with  a  lot  of  parents,"  says  film  prod 
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"It's  an  odd  thing  to  say, 
but  1  got  the  impression  that 
Liv  was  a  person,''1  says 
Deborah  Harry.  "I've  never 
met  another  teenager  that 
I  can  say  that  about." 
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jsan  Hoffman,  Rundgren's  former  manager,  who  is 
der's  second  godmother.  (Liz  Derringer,  ex-wife  of  gui- 
rist  Rick  Derringer,  was  asked  to  be  her  godmother  at 
rth.)  The  two  have  spent  time  together  bonding  at  Hoff- 
an's  second  home,  on  Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans. 
Dne  night  we  were  out  with  my  designer  friend  Alain  Simard 
the  Cafe  Brasil  in  the  Faubourg  Marigny."  Hoffman  re- 
11s.  "He  has  all  this  white  hair  and  is  crazy  and  won- 
:rful.  There  was  a  great  Latin  band  playing,  and  Liv 
anted  to  dance.  I  held  her  shoes  for  her  as  Alain  swept 
:r  onto  the  floor.  For  months  after  that,  everybody  who 
id  a  conversation  with  me  in  the  French  Quarter  began 
I  saying,  Aren't  you  the  godmother  of  the  girl  who 
inced  the  merengue  with  Alain  Simard?' "  Hoffman  laughs, 
iv's  life  brings  new  meaning  to  the  idea  of  'It  takes  a  vil- 
ge,'"  she  says,  then  quickly  reconsiders.  "It's  a  blessing, 
it  it  has  also  been  an  issue." 

Buell  shipped  her  daughter  off  to  Maine 
when  the  child  was  four  months  old.  Un- 
til Tyler  was  three,  she  was  raised  by  a 
cousin  of  Buell's,  whom  she  always  refers 
to  as  Aunt  Annie.  Her  mother  then  mi- 
grated north  from  Manhattan  and  shared 
the  responsibility  with  Annie  until  Liv  was 
12.  In  1989  the  two  moved  back  to  New 
ork,  settling  in  the  East  Village. 
"Can  a  surfeit  of  parental  love  be  as  damaging  as  none 
all?"  I  ask  Tyler.  "Can  the  consequences  be  the  ones  that 
e  orphans  suffered  in  'Moon  Lake'— a  constant  turning 
om  loving  everything  too  much  to  loving  not  at  all?" 
"I  don't  think  too  many  people  can  ever  love  you,"  she 
ys  quietly.  "As  far  as  being  in  love  with  someone  who 
not  a  friend  or  a  family  member,  I  know  that  just  hap- 
ned  for  the  very  first  time,"  she  says,  referring  to  her 
star  in  Inventing  the  Abbotts,  Joaquin  Phoenix,  the  younger 
other  of  the  late  River  Phoenix,  who  transcends  his  Pra- 
print-model  coolness  by  giving  his  own  star -making  per- 
rmance  in  the  movie.  Indeed,  audiences  have  the  pleasure 
witnessing  a  kind  of  Pirandellian  pas  de  deux  as  the 
m  unfolds:  while  their  characters  are  falling  in  love,  it 
rather  obvious  that  the  young  actor  and  actress  are  do- 
g  the  same.  Oddly,  such  displayed  and  layered  emotion 
>es  not  embarrass  them  or  us,  but  adds  a  sweeter,  deep- 
dimension  to  the  film. 

"Why  I  was  most  attracted  to  her  is  her  honesty,"  says 
loenix.  "She's  so  fucking  real.  She's  a  goddess." 
"Their  relationship  was  quite  helpful  in  making  the 
ovie,  because  they  were  simply  so  happy  to  be  around 
ch  other,"  says  Inventing  the  Abbotts 's  director,  Pat 
Connor.  "I  wasn't  at  all  privy  to  their  relationship  at 
st,  for  they  are  very  discreet  people.  Professional.  Emo- 
mally  mature.  And  yet  they  are  still  that  age.  Liv  is— to 
e  the  cliche— a  child-woman." 

Tyler  the  woman  remembers  her  childhood:  "I'd  live  at 
mie's  and  at  my  mom's  pretty  much  equally.  I  consider 
ant  Annie  my  other  mom.  I  get  a  lot  of  my  simplicities 
>m  her.  ...  I  was  really  a  tomboy.  All  my  friends  were 
»ys.  I  never  really  knew  the  difference  between  male  gen- 


italia and  female  genitalia  until  I  had  this  crazy  experience 
one  day.  We  were  all  playing  like  normal— running  around 
sweating  and  filthy.  Suddenly  all  three  of  the  boys  looked 
at  me  with  these  eyes  I  had  never  seen  before  in  my  life. 
Completely  nutty-looking  eyes.  They  started  chasing  me  and 
telling  me  they  were  going  to  pull  my  knickers  down  and 
do  something  terrible  to  me.  I  was  terrified!" 

"How  about  your  rock  'n'  roll  roots?  Comfortable?"  I  ask, 
knowing  that  she  certainly  looked  a  little  too  comfortable  in 
Aerosmith's  "Crazy"  video,  in  which  her  not-yet-legal  sensu- 
ality was  put  on  display  by  her  own  father  when  he  cast  her 
as  a  schoolgirl  turned  exotic  dancer. 

"Hell,  yeah,  I'm  comfortable." 

"Does  it  ever  worry  you  that  your  father  went  through 
such  hell?"  I  venture,  alluding  to  Steven  Tyler's  well-publicized 
heroin  problem.  "Some  speculate  that  addiction  is  heredi- 
tary. You  do  love  your  cigarettes." 

"I  can  get  worked  up  about  this,"  she  says.  "To  let  some- 
thing like  that  control  you  is  incredibly  painful.  I've  never 
seen  heroin.  I've  never  smelled  heroin.  I've  never  been  in 
the  same  room  with  it.  I  think  it  is  the  absolute  devil.  I 
see  it  in  a  human  form  more  than  a  liquid  form,  or  what- 
ever the  hell  form  it  is."  She  tells  me  at  one  point,  "The 
most  difficult  thing  in  life  is  to  take  care  of  yourself  and 
to  think  of  yourself  first  and  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  self- 
ish thing  even  though  it  feels  like  it  is.  In  certain  situa- 
tions in  your  life  you  have  to  do  things  for  yourself.  And 
those  are  the  ones  that  I'm  sure  you  get  the  most  reward 
for  .  .  .  somewhere." 

"I  have  a  lot  of  faith  that  she  will  be  able  to  handle 
whatever  comes  along  for  her,"  says  Aunt  Annie.  "She's 
always  been  kind.  I  think  that  will  take  her  a  long  way." 

"Just  before  we  started  shooting,  I  called  her  mother, 
who  was  her  manager  at  the  time,  to  make  sure  everything 
was  all  right,"  says  Hanks.  "I  was  worried  that  she  was 
tired  and  frazzled.  Her  mom  said,  'Naw,  you  know,  Liv 
has  a  very  old  soul.  She's  not  needy.  She  knows  what's  ex- 
pected of  her.'  When  it  came  down  to  the  character  of 
Faye  in  That  Thing  You  Do!,  I  was  looking  for  someone 
who  was  hip  and  content.  I  was  looking  for  an  old  soul." 

id  you  fire  your  mother?"  I  ask  Tyler,  who 
no  longer  uses  Buell  as  her  manager. 

"How  can  I  fire  someone  I  never  hired?" 
she  asks  me  right  back.  "She's  my  moth- 
er. You  don't  fire  or  hire  your  mother.  I 
just  feel  that  it's  much  more  important  for 
us  to  have  a  personal  relationship  than  a 
constant  business  relationship.  I  love  my 
mother,  and  I  want  my  mother  to  be  my  mother." 

"Do  you  feel  fired?"  I  ask  Bebe  Buell  when  she  meets  me 
for  a  late -afternoon  lunch  at  Pete's  Tavern  in  Manhattan. 

"No.  I  don't  I  don't  even  know  what  that  word  means," 
she  insists.  If  much  of  Tyler's  allure  is  the  result  of  the 
womanly  shadow  cast  by  her  girlish  presence,  Buell's  rests 
in  the  girlishness  that  rebelliously  hangs  around  even  now 
that  she's  reached  her  40s.  "How  can  you  fire  your  moth- 
er?" she  demands,  echoing  her  daughter. 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  Liv  was  continued  on  page  i«» 
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Sir  James  Goldsmith  is  a  protean  figure: 

high-flying  financial  buccaneer, 

crusading  politician,  famously  unconventional 

family  man,  who  shares  homes  in  London, 

Paris,  Burgundy,  Spain,  and  Mexico 

with  his  aristocratic  wife,  Annabel, 

his  ex-wife  and  former  secretary,  Ginette, 

and  his  mistress,  Laure  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe. 

From  his  family,  friends,  and  foes, 

and  an  exclusive  interview  with  Goldsmith 

himself,  SALLY  BEDELL  SMITH 

learns  about  the  renegade  passions 

of  the  Anglo-French  billionaire        -t 

who  is  fighting  to/change  I 

the  future  of  Europe 


i 
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UNION  BUSTER 

Sir  James  Goldsmith,  who  heads 

the  newly  formed  Referendum  Party 

in  Britain,  relaxes  at  his  mountain 

farm  outside  Marbella,  Spain-one 

of  five  homes  he  maintains. 


ames  Gold- 


smith, the  multibillionaire  financier 
turned  crusading  politician,  has  been 
attacked  again,  to  his  apparent  de- 
light. "This  is  very  amusing,"  he  says, 
unfolding  a  photocopy  of  the  previ- 
ous day's  London  Independent.  "This 
columnist  really  dislikes  me.  We  dis- 
agree on  everything.  But  I  quite  like 
this  column."  In  a  cultivated  bari- 
tone—old Etonian  touched  lightly  with 
a  French  rolling  r— he  reads  the  col- 
umn aloud,  until  he  alights  on  his  fa- 
vorite point:  "But  what  of  Sir  James's 
20  million  pounds?"  writes  the  left- 
leaning  Polly  Toynbee.  "Is  he  spend- 
ing his  money  in  vain?  No,  because 
he  has  already  achieved  precisely  what 
he  always  wanted.  He  has  frightened 
the  Tory  party  into  turning  xenopho- 
bically  anti-Europe  and  he  has  tilted 
public  opinion  alarmingly." 

For  Goldsmith,  being  attacked  means 
being  noticed,  and  being  noticed  means 
being  taken  seriously.  "It  shows  the 
effect  we  have  had,"  he  says.  "We 
have  woken  up  the  electorate."  "We" 
is  the  Referendum  Party,  the  rene- 
gade political  movement  that  he 
launched  in  November  1994  with  a 
single  goal:  to  pressure  the  British 
government  into  giving  its  citizens  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  extent  of  their 
involvement  in  the  European  Union. 
Goldsmith  pledged  to  spend  as  much 
as  $30  million  of  his  $2  billion  self- 
made  fortune,  and  to  field  Referendum 
Party  candidates  in  this  spring's  gen- 
eral election  against  every  member 
of  Parliament  who  opposes  such  a 
plebiscite. 

It  is  one  p.m.  in  Paris  on  a  sunny 
day  in  late  January,  and  he  is  seated 
at  his  customary  corner  table  in  Lau- 
rent, a  luxurious  restaurant  just  off 
the  Champs-Elysees  that  he  bought 


nearly  25  years  ago  because  it  en- 
chanted him  and  he  enjoyed  the  idea 
of  owning  his  own  place  to  eat.  Con- 
versing with  the  waiter  in  flawless 
French,  Goldsmith  looks  impeccably 
Continental  in  a  suit  of  soft,  supple 
gray  flannel  and  a  light-blue  shirt.  Six 
hours  later,  he  has  changed  into  a 
crisp  dark-blue  suit  befitting  an  En- 
glish banker,  and  he  sits  in  a  folding 
chair  at  the  front  of  a  jammed  church 
hall  in  London  for  a  Referendum 
Party  rally.  In  between,  he  has  talked 
for  two  hours  about  his  life  and  ideas, 
visited  his  doctor  for  a  checkup,  and 
then  flown  across  the  Channel  in  his 
Boeing  757,  customized  with  two  bed- 
rooms, a  kitchen,  and  a  combination 
living  room  and  office. 

The  transformation  is  vintage  Jim- 
my Goldsmith,  a  man  with  a  legen- 
dary ability  to  shift  from  one  persona 
to  another,  one  family  to  another,  one 
obsession  to  another,  and  one  career 
to  another— making  him  an  elusive  quar- 
ry for  enemies,  as  well  as  anyone  try- 
ing to  understand  his  overlapping 
identities.  His  dramatic  foray  into 
British  politics  has  confounded  those 
who  thought  he  would  disappear  sev- 
en years  ago,  when  he  retired  from 
business. 

Having  multiplied  his  fortune  as  a 
brash  corporate  raider  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1980s,  Goldsmith 
seems  an  unlikely  politician.  But  his 
retreat  from  business  led  him  to  ques- 
tion many  of  his  assumptions  about  the 
world.  He  came  to  believe  that  glob- 
al free  trade  would  lead  to  severe  so- 
cietal dislocations.  He  also  concluded 
that  the  movement  to  unify  Europe 
politically  as  well  as  economically 
would  restrict  national  sovereignty 
and  undermine  democracy  as  unelect- 
ed  European  Union  bureaucrats  as- 
sumed greater  control.  "European 
nations  are  deeply  rooted,"  he  says. 
"You  cannot  push  nations  against 
their  will."  As  a  citizen  of  both  France 
and  England,  he  decided  to  take  ac- 
tion in  both  countries.  Nearly  three 
years  ago  in  France  he  was  elected  to 
the  European  Parliament,  and  this 
month  he  is  running  for  the  British 
Parliament  as  a  candidate  of  his  own 
Referendum  Party. 

Now  64,  Sir  James  Goldsmith  won't 
be  elected  prime  minister,  and  he  may 
not  even  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  as  Polly  Toynbee  and 


many  others  have  noted,  he  has 
ready  altered  both  the  mood  and 
thinking  in  Britain  about  the  value 
a  unified  Europe  and  has  shown  h 
one  man  with  energy,  ideas,  and  in 
pendent  means  can  elevate  a  polit 
concern  into  a  national  preoccupati 

Even  after  many  years 
the  public  eye,  Goldsn 
remains  a  figure  of 
triguing  contradictic 
He  is  a  tall  man  (six  : 
four)  who  walks  wit 
slight  stoop,  who  ha, 
commanding  presence  along  with  a 
arming  diffidence,  who  projects  gi 
confidence  but  rubs  a  piece  of  ami 
for  reassurance,  who  is  both  open 
secretive,  who  holds  ideas  stror 
but  sometimes  not  for  long,  whfc 
friends  run  the  gamut  from  the  q 
tessential  plutocrat  Lord  Jacob  R< 
schild  to  the  ultimate  gadfly  Re, 
Nader.  Yet  Goldsmith  has  an  unn 
lying  consistency  which  his  cloo( 
friends  understand.  Whether  in  \\ 
tics  or  business,  "I  see  the  same  nn 
at  work,"  says  84-year-old  Tenner 
businessman  John  Tigrett,  a  fri 
and  associate  for  30  years. 

The  father  of  eight  children  rfl 
ing  in  age  from  8  to  42,  Goldsn 
also  lives  a  famously  unconventi 
life.  His  brother,  Edward,  known 
Teddy,  once  called  him  "a  natural  I 
al  polygamist."  Goldsmith  has  a   - 
in  London,  a  British  aristocrat  II 
Annabel  Vane-Tempest-Stewart, 
sister  of  the  Marquess  of  Londor 
ry  and  the  inspiration  for  the  epi 
mous  nightclub  on  London's  Bert 
Square.  On  the  other  side  of  the  C 
nel  he  has  an  ex-wife  (the  fo» 
Ginette  Lery.  his  onetime  secret' 
and  a  mistress  (Laure  Boulay  c 
Meurthe,  a  wellborn  French  maga 
editor),  who  live  in  two  parts  olil 
same  house  in  Paris.  Like  an  I 
pasha,  Goldsmith  moves  amonj 
three  households,  supporting  e1 
one  with  lavish  generosity. 

He  is  the  object  of  intense  cm 
ty,  who  manages  to  infuriate  joui 
ists  of  every  political  stripe.  F 
Young  wrote  in  The  Guardian 
October  that  the  Referendum  I! 
"is  a  rich  man's  folly  on  an  unu 
ly  massive  scale.  A  distraction 
boredom,  with  righteous  passion  au 
for  a  man  of  some  charm  who 
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litless  pleasure  in  the  air  of  men- 

:  with  which  the  pathetic  Tories  have 

iowed  him." 

Goldsmith  has  been  compared  in 

:  British  press  to  Cecil  Rhodes, 

arles  Foster  Kane,  Savonarola.  Cin- 

natus,  and,  more  outlandishly,  not 

i  but  two  notorious  villains  in  James 

nd  novels— Auric  Goldfinger  (with 

;cial  reference  to  the  AU  regis- 

tion  on  Goldsmith's  private  jet)  as 

11  as  Ernst  Stavro  Blofeld,  Bond's 

nesis  in  You  Only  Live  Twice.  Start- 

;  in  the   1970s,  when 

ildsmith  began  a  bitter 

el  action  against  the 

irical  magazine  Pri- 

e  Eye,  its  staff  nailed 

n  with  the  one  nick- 

me  that  has  stuck: 

ildenballs. 

¥et  Jimmy  Goldsmith 

fies  the  caricatures. 

ping  toward  his  table 

Laurent,  he  seems 
/thing  but  intimidat- 
;.  As  he  sits  down, 

instinctively  pushes  the  table 
ay,  crosses  his  left  leg  over  his 
ht  knee,  leans  back,  and  sprawls 
linst  the  red  velvet  banquette  at 
eisurely  angle.  His  large  eyes  are 
le  blue  and  shallowly  set;  his 
n  eyebrows  arch  above  them  like 
cumflex  accents.  The  fringe  of 
'er  hair  surrounding  his  bald  dome 
veil  trimmed,  his  round  face  light- 
tanned  and  freckled,  with  high 
,'ekbones  and  a  cleft  chin,  and 
[readily  deploys  his  dimpled  smile. 
r  all  his  wealth  and  influence, 
I  seems  almost  down-to-earth— 
>re  Jimmy  than  Sir  James. 


A  like  to 
think  of  myself 
as  having  political 

activities  with 

no  intention  of  being 

a  politician." 


he  idea  of  plain  old  Jim- 
my seems  incongruous 
given  the  surroundings. 
Laurent  may  be  one 
of  the  most 


Goldsmith  campaigning  for  the 
Referendum  Party  last  year. 
Below,  with  Jacob  Rothschild, 
left,  and  Kerry  Packer, 
his  partners  in  a  failed  1989 
bid  to  take  over  British- 
American  Tobacco. 


beautiful 

restaurants 

Paris— a  pavilion  sur- 

jinded  by  gardens.  The 

-dappled  dining  room 

walls  covered  with 

silk  and  large   19th- 

tury  paintings.  Yet  it 

ree-quarters  empty. 

tching   my   glance, 

ildsmith  muses,  "Lau- 

»t  is  not  a  rational  busi- 
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ness.  It  doesn't  make  money.  It  is  old- 
fashioned,  out  of  this  century,  rather  like 
me.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  old-fashioned 
or  if  I  am  what  is  going  to  happen.  I 
know  I  am  not  part  of  this  century." 

His  daughter  Isabel  has  told  me  that 
her  father  "is  very  un-pushy.  There  is  a 
shyness  about  him  that  is  rather  subtle, 
because  he  has  tremendous  natural  au- 
thority, which  hides  it.  It  is  rather  touch- 
ing because  it  is  so  unexpected."  His 
longtime  friend  Milton  Glaser,  the  graph- 
ic designer,  has  detected  the  same  vul- 
nerability. "He  is  careful  of  not  presuming 
on  someone,"  says  Glaser.  "When  he 
would  want  to  go  out 
to  dinner  he  would 
be  embarrassed  about 
asking."  Goldsmith 
admits  they  have  a 
point.  "I  have  always 
been  shy,"  he  says. 
"But  it  hasn't  obvi- 
ously hampered  me. 
One  gets  over  that." 
Jimmy  Goldsmith  has  agreed  to 
an  interview  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance. "My  body  is  covered  in  scars," 
he  told  me,  referring  to  decades  of 
hostile  press  coverage.  Now  he  is 
trying  to  explain  why  he  has  long 
been  such  a  lightning  rod.  "All  es- 
tablishments—industrial, political,  bu- 
reaucratic—don't like  me,"  he  says. 
"I  reject  most  of  the  bases  everyone 
else  is  working  from,  so  I  can't  ex- 
pect to  be  popular." 

His  rhetoric  is  direct  and  wither- 
ing. A  year  ago  British  prime  minis- 
ter John  Major  dismissed  Goldsmith 
as  "living  in  cloud-cuckoo-land."  Gold- 
smith  has   always 
voted  Conservative, 
but  he  thinks  the 
current  Conserva- 
tive government  is 
"appalling  on  all 
the  most  important 
issues  that  matter 
for  me."  Major,  in 
Goldsmith's  view,   "doesn't 
dare  lead.  He  thinks  leader- 
ship is  equilibrium.  He  is  the 
ultimate  rubber  man."  Nor 
does  Goldsmith  have  much  use 
for  Tony  Blair  and  his  "New 
Labour"  image.  Labour,  he 
says,  has  become  "the  soft 
Conservative  Party.  They  are 
all  one  party." 
Journalist  Arnaud  de  Borch- 
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grave,  a  friend  for 
40  years,  calls  Gold- 
smith "a  mesmerizing 
talker— the  way  he  ex- 
presses himself  and 
the  depth  of  his  know- 
ledge. He  is  also  very 
fast,  like  a  Kalashni- 
kov  on  full  automat- 
ic." Goldsmith  bio- 
grapher    Geoffrey 
Wansell  says  that  conversation  "is  a 
lot  more  Socratic  with  him.  He  likes 
someone  to  ask  questions  so  he  can 
hone  his  answers.  People  can  take  him 
on,  but  it  is  an  error.  His  eyes  go  dark 
and  he  will  fidget  and  disappear." 

"I  feel  strongly  about  issues,"  says 
Goldsmith.  "Maybe  that  shows  a  lack 
of  humility,  but  I  can't  com- 
ment." To  accuse  Goldsmith 
of  having  an  ego  "is  easy," 
says  his  brother,  Teddy,  with 
a  laugh,  "because  he  likes 
doing  things  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative. He  should  have  been 
a  general.  He  likes  living  in 
a  permanent  state  of  siege. 
He  likes  taking  on  things." 

Critics  have  been  non- 
plussed by  Goldsmith's  un- 
willingness to  be  categorized. 
"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
him  as  easily  understood  in  a  single 
commitment,"  explains  Glaser.  "It  is 
funny  that  in  many  ways  you'll  find 
his  belief  system  linked  to  a  radical 
or  left-wing  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  first  met  him,  I  thought  he 
was  the  ultimate  example  of  right- 
wing  capitalist  en-  ^■^■■■■■^H 
terprise.  He  is  a 
complex  guy.  You 
have  to  listen  care- 
fully to  what  he 
says  and  not  paro- 
chialize  him  into 
a  single  system." 

Two    very    dis- 
tinct cultures— his 
father's    English 
Jewish  bourgeois 
and  his  mother's 
French    Catholic 
peasant— have  shaped  Goldsmith. 
"English  and  French,"  says  Ted- 
dy. "You  are  both,  but  you  are 
neither.  Catholic  and  Jewish.  You 
are  both  but  neither.  You  are  a  pro- 
fessional foreigner.  We  don't  real- 
ly belong,  but  we  can  look  from 
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a  family  devoid 
of  intimacyf 
says  Isabel. 

'There  is  always 


the  outside.   We  see  what  oth 
don't  see." 

Jimmy  Goldsmith  clearly  enj 
the  flexibility  that  his  "both 
neither"  status  brings.  He  is  fien 
independent  and  emotionally  s< 
contained  in  sometimes  startl 
ways.  "I  don't  believe  in  dwell 
on  the  past,"  he  says. 
don't  keep  photograp 
although  my  family  dc 
I  don't  keep  things  fr 
my  personal  past,  bu 
am  lucky  that  others  d 
Most  of  Goldsmith's  lc 
time  friends  are  Engl 
or  American.  He  has  b 
close  to  his  oldest  crony, 
gambling  impresario  ; 
wild-animal  expert  John 
pinall,  for  nearly  50  ye 
and  they  still  talk  regu ' 
ly  on  the  phone.  Yet  G> 
smith  probably  spends  rr 
time  in   France,  the  country  of 
birth.   He  finds  France  comfortnj 
because  "the  French  like  ideas 
the  English  don't,  yet  the  English 
pragmatic.  I  prefer  England  bee 
it  is  freer,  and  people  are  less  frir1; 
ened  to  speak  up,  less  frightenec 
the  Establishment.  In  France  they 
used  to  being  cowed.  A  free  perso 
an  oddity  in  France." 

His  father,  Frank  Goldsmith, 
born  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  into 
prosperous  Goldschmidt  family,  wM 
was  distantly  related  to  the  R« 
schilds.  Frank's  grandfather  Bene- 
Hayum  Goldschmidt  had  founde  i 
bank  in  1816  which  helped  finance  ■ 
Industrial   Revolution  and  eve;c| 
ally  had  branny 
in  London,  P. 
and  other  Eurof  | 
cities.  Benedict's 
Adolph,  one  o 
children,  helped  i 
the  bank  and  i  I 
ried  Alice  En  1 
Moses,  an  Eng 
woman  whose  indust 
ist  father  had  emigr  i 
from  Frankfurt. 

Faced  with  growing 
Semitism,  the  family 
ed  the  bank,  and  in 
Adolph  moved  with  I- 
ice   to    England,   wl  e 
they  settled  into  a  2, 
acre  Suffolk  estate  a 
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enham.  Their  son   Frank,   who 

17  years  old,  later  changed  his 
te  to  Goldsmith.  Following  Oxford, 
nk  became  a  barrister  and  moved 

politics.  He  defeated  George  Ber- 
i  Shaw  for  a  seat  on  the  London 
inty  Council,  and  was  elected  to 
iament  as  a  Conservative  in  1909. 
y  1914,  Frank  had  become  a  ma- 
in the  army.  With  the  outbreak  of 
■Id  War  I,  he  suffered  a  severe  set- 
k  after  an  intercepted  telegram 
losed  his  birthplace.  Caught  up  in 
,revulsion  against  Germany,  his  con- 
lents  rioted  and  his  colleagues 
•ned  him.  Frank  was  traumatized 
he  experience. 

.t  age  39  he  moved  to  France, 
re  he  found  a  career  as  a  manag- 
er the  Hotels  Reunis  chain,  which 
rated  luxury  hotels  in  Paris,  Mon- 

Cannes,  and  other  cities.  In  1927 
ell  in  love  with  Marcelle  Mouiller, 

was  born  in  the  Auvergne  region 

ranee,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
ler  turned  small  hotelier  who  went 
kxupt.  The  following  year  Marcelle 
i  birth  to  their  son  Edward  and 
.ried  Frank  seven  months  later. 
l  1933  the  couple  had  their  second 

James  Michael.  He  had  his  father's 
rm  and  graciousness,  along  with 
mother's  high  emotions,  irascibility, 

considerable  energy.  Jimmy  Gold- 
h  takes  pride  in  calling  himself  an 
vergne  peasant."  His  mother's  Ca- 
icism  was  never  a  factor  in  his  up- 
ging,  although  she  had  been  strictly 
bated  by  nuns.  Jimmy  and  Teddy 
dsmith  grew  up  with  an  awareness 
heir  Jewish  roots.  "I  am  not  techni- 
•  Jewish,  because  that  comes  from 
mother,"  says  Goldsmith.  He  attends 
ish  services  "every  now  and  then, 
as  a  religious  act  but  out  of  remem- 
lce  and  respect  for  my  father. 
My  father  was  a  Jew  whose  fami- 
ad  been  freethinkers  for  many  gen- 
ions,"  explains  Goldsmith.  "We  were 
part  of  an  established  church.  That 
sn't  mean  I  have  no  spiritualism  or 

I  am  an  atheist.  If  there  was  a  de- 
•  between  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
ileo  if  both  lived  at  the  same  time, 
ould  side  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  I 

t  believe  in  material  rationalism 

he  be-all  and  end-all."  If  he  ad- 

td  any  organized  religion,  it  would 

arly  Buddhism  or  Taoism, 
he  Goldsmith  family  had  a  nomadic 
tence,  moving  from  hotel  to  hotel 


with  the  seasonal  migrations  of  vacation- 
ers. While  Frank  made  a  good  living, 
he  was  not  wealthy.  Yet  his  family  lived 
rich,  always  staying  in  the  best  suites, 
waited  on  by  a  parade  of  servants,  trav- 
eling by  chauffeur-driven  Rolls-Royce. 
"It  was  not  a  disciplined  childhood," 
Goldsmith  says,  "but  it  was  harmoni- 
ous." Jimmy  was  a  willful  child,  uninter- 
ested in  learning  and  defiant  even  when 
faced  with  punishment.  Once  as  a  school- 
boy he  refused  to  run  in  a  cross-country 
race  because  he  thought  running  was 
beneath  his  dignity.  As  he  walked  the 
entire  distance,  he  was  kicked  and 
knocked  down,  only  to  get  up  and  con- 
tinue. "He  is  a  leader,"  says  Teddy  Gold- 
smith. "He  was  born  that  way.  I  never 
saw  him  follow  anyone,  even  as  a  child." 

The  brothers  are  extreme- 
ly close,  although  they 
have  chosen  very  differ- 
ent paths.  The  founder 
of  the  magazine  The  Ecol- 
ogist  in  1970,  Teddy  helped 
inspire  the  Green  Party  in 
England  four  years  later.  Both  men  have 
long  railed  against  pesticides  and  ad- 
vocated organic  farming.  They  loathe 
big  agribusiness  and  genetic  engineer- 
ing. The  news  of  the  cloning  of  an 
adult  sheep  horrified  the  Goldsmiths. 
"It  has  proved  that  science  is  now 
wholly  out  of  control,"  says  Jimmy 
Goldsmith.  Both  brothers  have  been  im- 
placable foes  of  the  nuclear-power  in- 
dustry since  the  mid-1970s,  and  today 
they  are  united  against  global  free 
trade  as  well  as  a  federal  Europe.  Yet 
they  have  their  differences.  Jimmy  is 
an  unabashed  admirer  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan and  Margaret  Thatcher;  Teddy  can- 
not abide  either  of  them. 

Married  for  the  second  time,  Ted- 
dy is  the  68-year-old  father  of  five 
children.  He  lives  in  Richmond,  just 
outside  London.  His  four-story  semi- 
detached house  has  a  large  sitting  room, 
furnished  in  an  eclectic  style  with  In- 
dian art,  worn  needlepoint  chairs,  and 
19th-century  paintings  that  belonged 
to  his  parents.  Books  are  piled  every- 
where, and  jackets  are  flung  over  the 
banister.  Teddy  has  thinning  gray  hair 
and  a  trim  white  beard.  His  demeanor 
is  slightly  distracted,  earnest  yet  mild- 
ly mischievous.  His  voice  sounds  un- 
cannily like  his  brother's. 

Growing  up  in  luxury  hotels,  says 
Teddy,  affected  each  boy  differently. 


"Jimmy  sought  to  conquer  that  world, 
and  I  sought  to  escape  it.  He  had  the 
capacity  for  doing  so.  My  brother  want- 
ed to  go  beyond  that.  He  wanted  to 
live  not  just  a  comfortable  existence 
but  to  build  up  a  business  empire." 

The  magical  Goldsmith  world  con- 
tinued even  during  World  War  II, 
when  the  family  immigrated  to  Nassau 
in  the  Bahamas.  Frank  ran  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hotel  and  hobnobbed  with 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,  the  governor  of 
the  Bahamas  during  the  war.  The  Gold- 
smiths shipped  Teddy  and  Jimmy  to 
St.  Andrew's  College,  a  boarding  school 
outside  Toronto.  It  was  a  cold  and 
miserable  experience  for  them  both.  In 
December  1943,  Jimmy  ran  away  to 
New  York  City.  The  10-year-old  checked 
into  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  had  a 
fine  time  until  his  parents  discovered 
him  several  days  later. 

By  the  age  of  13,  Jimmy  was  en- 
rolled at  Eton.  The  following  year,  Ted- 
dy went  to  Oxford.  Jimmy  rebelled  at 
every  turn,  performing  well  only  in 
math.  One  source  of  his  frustration, 
he  learned  later  in  life,  was  a  mild  form 
of  dyslexia  which  affected  his  spelling, 
though  not  his  reading,  which  he  con- 
tinues to  do  voraciously.  At  Eton  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  gambling.  Gold- 
smith's most  legendary  bet  was  the 
£10  wager  on  a  horse  race  that  won 
him  nearly  £8,000— the  equivalent  of 
$29,000  today-at  age  16.  Shortly  af- 
ter that  he  left  Eton,  when  his  father 
and  his  housemaster  agreed  he  would 
do  better  elsewhere.  After  a  stint  at  a 
crammer  school,  where  he  received 
his  high-school  certificate,  Jimmy  left 
formal  education  for  good. 

For  the  next  couple  of  years  he  drift- 
ed from  one  city  to  another,  trying  his 
hand  at  various  jobs,  chasing  women, 
and  piling  up  gambling  debts,  which 
his  father  invariably  paid  off.  Finally 
Frank  ordered  him  into  the  army,  an 
experience  that  turned  Jimmy  around. 

On  his  discharge,  Jimmy 
Goldsmith  moved  into 
a  room  at  one  of  his 
father's  hotels  and  took 
over  a  struggling  patent- 
medicine  business  that 
Teddy  had  started.  That 
year  Goldsmith  was  captivated  by  Is- 
abel "Gypsy"  Patino,  the  18-year-old 
heiress  to  an  estimated  $150  million 
Bolivian  tin  fortune.  She  was  pretty, 
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as  tiny  as  an  Incan  princess,  spirited 
and  uninhibited.  She  was  infatuated 
with  Jimmy,  who  was  tall,  blond,  and 
flamboyant— but  penniless.  When  her 
parents  declared  him  unsuitable— in  part 
because  he  was  Jewish— the  couple 
eloped  to  Scotland  and  were  married 
in  January  1954. 

Isabel  was  pregnant  at  the  time, 
and  five  months  later  she  suffered  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  Shortly  before 
Jimmy  reluctantly  agreed  to  shut  off 
her  life  support,  their  daughter,  Is- 
abel, was  born  two  months  prema- 
ture. At  age  21,  Jimmy  Goldsmith 
was  shattered.  He  took  another  blow 
four  months  later  when  the  Patinos 
tried  to  seize  custody  of  the  child.  He 
made  headlines  as  he  fought  for  the 
baby  and  won  in  court.  Even  decades 
afterward,  Goldsmith  has  difficulty 
speaking  of  his  first  wife's  early  death. 

Goldsmith  reacted  by  immersing 
himself  in  his  work.  He  was  con- 
stantly short  of  capital,  but  he  never- 
theless built  and  sold  a  series  of 
businesses  in  England  and  France. 
He  had  a  knack  for  spotting  new 
products  that  would  catch  the  public 
imagination— Man  Tan  bronzing  lotion, 
Metrecal  diet  supplement,  aerosol  shav- 
ing cream.  He  and  one  of  his  part- 
ners, the  international  businessman 
Selim  Zilkha,  conceived  of  selling  moth- 
er and  baby  products  in  a  chain  of 
stores.  The  resulting  Mothercare  shops 
were  a  major  retailing  success  story. 

Many  times  Goldsmith  came  close 
to  losing  everything.  In  1957,  when  he 
was  literally  hours  from  bankruptcy,  he 
was  saved  by  a  six-week  bank  strike 
which  enabled  him  to  find  a  buyer 
for  his  ailing  company.  "It  was  the 
most  astounding  and  unexpected  bit 
of  luck  I  have  ever  had  in  my  whole 
career,"  he  has  said. 

In  the  following  years  Goldsmith 
shifted  his  emphasis  from  building 
businesses  around  product  brands  to 
taking  over  tired  companies.  He  bol- 
stered his  enterprises  by  buying  a 
French  bank,  which  helped  him  at- 
tract business  investors.  He  used  be- 
wildering financing  techniques,  swap- 
ping shares  in  one  company  for  those 
in  another  and  devising  increasingly 
complex  pyramids  of  company  own- 
ership. In  1971,  The  Sunday  Times 
called  him  "a  combination  of  a  fi- 
nancial Houdini  and  commercial  Mas- 
ter Builder." 


Goldsmith  turned  his  at- 
tention toward  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  mid-70s, 
when  he  bought  the 
creaky  Grand  Union  su- 
permarket chain  for 
$125  million.  By  the  end 
of  1980  he  had  liquidated  nearly  all 
his  French  and  English  holdings.  He 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  began 
a  series  of  high-profile  takeover  cam- 
paigns which  dominated  the  financial 
pages  for  nearly  a  decade:  Diamond 
International,  the  St.  Regis  Corpora- 
tion, Crown  Zellerbach,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Goldsmith 
was  lumped  with  the  raiders  and  green- 
mailers  of  the  80s— Ivan  Boesky,  T 
Boone  Pickens,  Saul  Steinberg,  Carl 
Icahn.  But  while  Goldsmith  profited 
from  some  of  his  failed  bids,  he  was 
not  a  greenmailer  who  made  runs  at 
companies  simply  to  scare  them  into 
buying  out  his  shares. 

Goldsmith's  aim,  he  often  said,  was 
to  remake  bloated  corporations  by 
selling  unproductive  assets  and  sharp- 
ening the  "core"  businesses.  To  their 
critics,  such  "predators"  were  "asset 
strippers"  who  threw  a  lot  of  people 
out  of  work  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  stock  price  of  a  company.  Gold- 
smith and  his  colleagues  believed  they 
were  enhancing  productivity  and  forc- 
ing complacent  managements  to  be 
more  rigorous. 

Nothing  seemed  to  thrill  Goldsmith 
more  than  the  battle.  "I  have  seen 
him  get  very  angry  when  he  perceived 
he  wasn't  getting  through  or  when 
things  he  expected  to  be  done  had 
not  been,"  says  Glaser,  who  worked 
with  him  for  nearly  a  decade  at  Grand 
Union.  "You  feel  there  is  a  man  of 
tremendous  energy  who  can  unleash 
that  energy,  and  you  wouldn't  want 
to  be  in  the  way." 

Goldsmith's  activities  had  caught 
the  eye  of  John  Tigrett  in  the  60s. 
The  Memphis-based  consultant  had 
worked  with  nearly  everyone  in  the  fi- 
nancial business,  including  the  Gettys 
and  the  Hunts.  Instead  of  buying  one 
of  Goldsmith's  companies  outright, 
Tigrett  proposed  a  partnership,  say- 
ing, "I  don't  want  to  lose  you."  To- 
day, Tigrett  explains,  "He  has  the  best 
financial  mind  I  know  of.  He  can 
take  a  balance  sheet  and  read  it  and 
tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  a  com- 
pany. He  incorporates  that  ability 
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Goldsmith  at  a  ball  in  Venice 

in  1991  with  his  mistress, 

Laure  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 

the  mother  of  the  two  youngest 

of  his  eight  children. 
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with  the  ability  to  operate  a  company." 
The  companies  Goldsmith  took  over, 
he  made  more  profitable  and  success- 
ful. He  turned  Milton  Glaser's  eye  to 
Grand  Union,  and  the  resulting  inno- 
vations helped  change  the  nature  of 
American  supermarkets.  Glaser  re- 
designed the  interiors  and  modified 
the  labels  on  products  to  include  more 
information  for  the  consumer.  Grand 
Union  introduced  pesticide-free  pro- 
duce, natural  beef,  freshly  baked  bread, 
and  fresh  fish.  Before  long,  other  su- 
permarkets began  to  imitate  the  chain, 
which  Goldsmith  eventually  sold  for 
about  $1.3  billion. 

Goldsmith  chose  several  of  his  top 
executives  with  the  help  of  a  female 
executive  recruiter  whom  he  designat- 
ed because,  he  says,  "women  under- 
stand people  better  than  men."  For 
his  retailing  chief,  the  person  he  was 
looking  for  "had  to  have  no  money, 
no  background,  and  to  have  shown 
himself  worthy  of  success  by  age  40. 
I  got  Floyd  Hall."  Hall,  who  became 
head  of  Grand  Union  in  1983,  is  now 
chairman  of  Kmart.  Although  Gold- 
smith holds  traditional  views  about 
women,  he  worked  successfully  for 
several  decades  with  Gilberte  Beaux, 
who  operated  his  French  bank  and 
scouted  takeover  prospects.  "She  has 
all  the  guts  in  the  world,"  he  says. 

Goldsmith  has  not  had  a  desk  since 
1971.  He  stopped  using  one  because 
he  was  wasting  too  much  time  in  his 
office  and  had  "no  time  to  think." 
Instead  of  holding  formal  meetings, 
he  made  visits  with  his  key  execu- 
tives to  their  operations  once  a  month. 
"Bureaucracy  is  a  disease,"  he  says. 
"It  centralizes  and  draws  away  vigor. 
Whenever  my  businesses  became  so 
big  to  have  a  bureaucracy,  I  broke  up 
the  business.  It  was  systematically  or- 
ganized in  an  entrepreneurial  rather 
than  bureaucratic  way." 

Jimmy  Goldsmith  immigrated  to  New 
York  in  1980  for  more  than  just 
business  prospects.  He  had  soured  on 
Britain,  mostly  because  of  a  series  of 
legal  actions  he  waged  against  Private 
Eye.  The  magazine  had  published  an 
article  in  December  1975  about  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  the  Seventh 
Earl  of  Lucan,  a  member  of  Gold- 
smith's gambling  set  who  had  been 
accused  of  murdering  his  children's  nan- 
ny.    ACCOrding    tO       CONTINUED    ON     PAGE     195 


SPOTLIGHT 

Hockney 
in  Bloom 


he  boyish,  60-ish 


David  Hockney,  with  those  glasses  and  that 
trashy  blond  hair— dyed  eons  before  the 
punks— has  been  famous  forever,  it  seems.  Dit- 
to the  work.  In  fact,  there  has  been  so  much 
work  that  it  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
like  the  sunshine  and  light  of  California, 
where  the  painter  has  worked  for  the  last  few 
decades.  Maybe  this  is  why  Hockney  lacks 
the  reputation  of  high-mindedness  granted  his 
older  and  less  buoyant  English  landsmen  Lu- 
cian  Freud  and  the  late  Francis  Bacon.  There 
is  also,  of  course,  the  fact  that  Hockney  has 
never  shown  us  his  tortures;  he  brings  ease, 
and  modesty,  to  his  art,  domesticating  issues 
like  homosexuality  which  other  painters  an- 
nounce with  major  Sturm  und  Drang. 

You  can  always  feel  Hockney's  irrepress- 
ible will  to  create— whether  it's  with  a  camera, 
a  computer,  a  paintbrush,  a  Xerox  machine, 
or  an  opera  setting.  No  matter  what  his  medi- 
um, he  plants  the  seeds  for  an  intimate  way  of 
seeing  the  contemporary  world,  which  can 
seem  so  anonymous  and  technocratic.  A  se- 
lection of  his  new  portraits  and  still  lifes  of 
freshly  cut  flowers  will  be  on  view  this  month 
at  Annelyjuda  Fine  Art  in  London. 

It's  been  six  years  since  Hockney  showed  in 
a  gallery  in  London,  and  this  homecoming  re- 
verberates nicely  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  and 
Aesthetic  movements,  which  flourished  in  En- 
gland and  America  in  the  late  1 9th  century.  Like 
his  predecessors,  Hockney  has  a  thing  for  sun- 
flowers. This  photograph  recalls  a  fin  de  siec/e 
caricature  of  Oscar  Wilde  as  a  sunflower.  The 
caption:  "Oh,  I  feel  just  as  happy  as  a  bright 
sunflower!"  Like  hell  he  did.        — INGRID  SISCHY 
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-  sually  associated 

willi  swimming  pools, 

David  Hockney— 

pictured  in  his  garden  in 

the  Hollywood  Hills-" 

has  recently 

developed  a  sunflower 

obsession. 
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Patricia  Cor 

in  the  guise  of 

Kay  Scarpetta,  a  Virginia 

medical  examiner.  Cornwell 

worked  in  the  Richmond 

morgue  with  Dr.  Marcella 

Fierro,  the  model 

for  her  fictional  heroine, 

from  1984  to  1990. 
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tricia  Cornwell  is  one  of  the 

Lest-paid  femaje'  writers  in  the  world. 

She  makes  as  much  as  $8  million 

for  each  of  her  chilling  crime  novels 

featuring  medical  examiner 

Kay  Scarpetta,  and  Unnatural  Exposure, 

due  out  this  July,  is  expected 

to  rocket  like  her  previous  booUsto 

the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists. 

But,  as  Cornwell  reveals  to 

JUDY  BACHRACH,  her  personal  life 

is  as  dark  as  her  novels: 

a  twisted  tale  ol  betrayal,  pain, 

and  attempted  murder 
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fair  idea  of  how  important  Patricia  Corn- 
well  is  in  the  publishing  world— the 
awe,  frenzy,  adulation,  and  fury  the  mere 
mention  of  her  name  unleashes— here 
is  a  sample  of  the  rat-a-tat-tat  shelling 
I  get  from  Putnam's  publicity  depart- 
ment when  I  phone  requesting  an  in- 
terview with  Cornwell's  publisher, 
Phyllis  Grann:  "What  questions  are  you 
intending  to  ask?  Well,  Phyllis  will  want 
to  know.  Who  are  the  people  you  have 
spoken  to  about  Corn  well?  Why  are  you 
doing  this  story?" 

Astonishing  timorousness  in  an  age 
when  most  authors  and  publishing 
houses  are  desperate  for  coverage. 
But  there  is  ample  reason  for  the  in- 
quisition. Cornwell  is  a  big  Putnam 
plum— even  juicier  in  a  way  than  Tom 
Clancy,  king  of  the  techno-thriller,  es- 
pecially when  you  consider  that  she 
hammers  out  her  usually  literate  best- 
sellers in  less  than  a  year.  Three  books 
have  leapt  almost  immediately  to  the 
very  top  of  the  New  York  Times  best- 
seller list.  Unnatural  Exposure,  her 
eighth  novel  featuring  Kay  Scarpetta, 
a  brilliant,  awesomely  controlled  med- 
ical examiner  who  is  more  comfort- 
able with  guns  and  gruesome  murders 
than  intimacy,  has  a  first  printing  of 
more  than  one  million  copies.  The  book 
is  being  published  in  July. 

Some  of  bookselling's  biggest  num- 
bers are  now  generated  by  tales  of 
solitary  crime  fighters  numbed  and 
alienated  by  the  bloody  horrors  they 
have  witnessed.  This  is  Cornwell's  haunt- 
ing territory.  Nine  books  have  appeared 
since  1988,  when  she  completed  Post- 
mortem, an  excellent  fictional  account 
of  a  string  of  actual  murders  that 
claimed  the  lives  of  several  women  in 


Richmond,  Virginia.  It  won  every  ma- 
jor crime-novel  award  in  the  country. 
Since  then  the  author's  career  has  turned 
into  a  wild  conflagration  of  triumph, 
money,  and  talent.  More  recently,  the 
blaze  has  been  fueled  by  explosions  of 
controversy  and  scandal. 

Putnam  bagged  Cornwell  just  three 
years  ago  when  she  dumped  Scribner, 
the  publisher  that  had  built  her  career, 
in  a  snit,  phoning  Grann  at  home  on 
a  Sunday.  "I  really  feel  awkward  about 
this;  I  know  I  shouldn't  be  doing  this" 
is  how  the  unrepentant  Cornwell  de- 
scribes her  opening  gambit  to  the  steely 
Grann,  who  is  expert  at  extending  the 
careers  of  "name-brand"  writers. 

Cornwell's  sixth  Scarpetta  book,  From 
Potter's  Field,  had  not  received— its  au- 
thor strenuously  felt— the  marketing 
and  publicity  attention  it  deserved 
from  Scribner  when  it  was  published 
in  1992.  "I  was  the  biggest  author  in 
that  house  and  that's  not  a  good  place 
to  be,  because  people  can't  really  grow 
to  accommodate  you,"  Cornwell  says. 
"You  don't  send  someone  like  me  on 
a  30 -city  book  tour.  And  send  them  to 
a  warehouse  to  sign  books  for  a  dis- 
tribution thing.  I  mean,  come  on!" 

Putnam  offered  Cornwell  $24  mil- 
lion for  a  three-book  deal  and  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  one-book  deal,  making  her 
one  of  the  highest-paid  female  novel- 
ists in  history.  She  was  accorded  full 
star  treatment.  She  signed  with  pow- 
erhouse International  Creative  Man- 
agement agent  Esther  Newburg, 
jettisoning  Michael  Congdon,  who  edit- 
ed some  of  Cornwell's  early  (and 
best)  work  himself.  And  then  the 
writer's  name  began  popping  up  in 
decidedly  unliterary  circles. 

Almost  one  year  ago,  a  former  un- 
dercover F.B.I,  agent  named  Eugene 
Bennett,  who  lived  in  Virginia,  lured 
his  estranged  wife,  Margo,  a  neat,  com- 
pact blonde,  to  a  nearby  Manassas 
church  by  threatening  to  blow  its  min- 
ister up.  Margo,  also  an  F.B.I,  agent, 
came  to  the  church  armed,  she  would 
later  testify,  because  she  knew  full 
well  that  one  day  or  other  her  hus- 
band would  try  to  murder  her.  Hold- 
ing a  gun,  Gene  threw  a  sack  over 
the  poor  minister's  head  and  then 
fled  after  Margo  took  a  shot  at  her 
husband.  Why?  One  powerful  motive 
behind  such  behavior  became  appar- 
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ent  after  the  man's  arrest  when  his  j 
vorce  papers  fell  into  the  hands  c 
Washington,  D.C.,  radio  station.  T 
contained  these  phrases:  "Mrs.  Bern 
met  and  became  totally  infatua 
with  Ms.  Cornwell."  The  husb; 
had  "observed  Mrs.  Bennett  and 
Cornwell  hugging  and  kissing." 

Gene  Bennett's  allegations  were 
en  a  lighthearted  brush-off  by  C<  \ 
well,  who  has  always  been  reticen 
discuss  her  sexual  identity.  "I  wish 
of  it  were  true,"  she  told  the  Lon  i 
Sunday  Times  last  year,  "because  ma  1 
then  my  life  would  be  more  intei  • 
ing."  As  it  turned  out,  however,  al 
it  was  true.  In  fact,  in  February  of 
year,  Gene  Bennett  was  convicted  i 
charges  he  had  tried  to  murder  his 
faithful  wife.  The  jury  recommende  \ 
61-year  prison  sentence. 

t  wasn't  even  two  trips  c 
the  rug,  as  we  say  here!"  c 
Cornwell  in  her  Richmond 
fice.  She  is  referring,  I  i 
sume,  to  the  number  of  tin 
she  made  love  to  Margo  I 
nett.  After  a  year  of  determii 
efforts  to  hide  the  truth  about  her 
and  her  lesbian  affair,  about  hei: 
and  everything,  she  tells  me:  "I'm  goi 
go  for  broke  with  you." 

"It  was  very  brief  in  every  way  I 
can  imagine!"  she  says  of  the  af; , 
which  lasted  from  1991  to  1992. 
was  all  about  giving  comfort  to  sot 
one.  And  it  was  about  her  needii 
and  my  own  deprivation.  And  th 
how  this  sort  of  thing  happens.' 
pleasant  drawl  tugs  at  Cornwell's  \ 
els,  but  her  tone  is  pleading. 

"It  was  so  stupid  of  me!  So  recki 
I  mean,  here  she  was,  a  married  w 
an!  With  two  children!"  A  pause 
whole  thing  with  Margo— Margo  ai 
just  didn't  know  each  other  that  wi 
At  her  husband's  trial  for  attemj 
murder,  Margo  also  seemed  inclinet 
stress  the  fleeting  nature  of  her  ai 
"with  the  crime  novelist.  They  had 
timate  contact"  on  only  two  occasi 
Margo  testified,  a  blue  skirt  skimn 
the  tops  of  a  pair  of  eloquently  r 
cled  legs.  "I  didn't  have  a  relationsh 
But  this  distinction  may  be  a  pro< 
of  hindsight.  Dot  Jackson,  a  longt 
North  Carolina  journalist  who  was 
years  perhaps  Cornwell's  closest  frit 
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old  Margo  if  she  didn't  get 
vay  he  would  probably  kill  her. 
ys  Cornwell. 


*8£r 


I  from  believing  it  was  an  inciden- 
terlude  on  Patricia's  side.  In  fact, 
ion  can't  understand  why  none  of 
nwyers  in  the  case  ever  called  her 
ner  Cornwell  confidants. 
|/hy  were  none  of  us  subpoenaed 
'is  trial?"  she  wonders.  "Well,  I 
:1  have  said  that  I  knew  that  it 
;an  obsessive  relationship."  Corn- 
i  Jackson  recalls,  "called  any  hour 
e  night  to  tell  me  further  devel- 
mts,"  and  there  was  much  talk 
I  Gene.  "'Oh,  that  man  is  terrible. 
igot  to  get  her  away  from  him'" 
hat  she  remembers  Patsy  confid- 
I'This  was  just  a  constant  thing." 
;u  gave  Margo  Bennett  expensive 
Ithe  year  you  were  together,  I  re- 
i  Cornwell.  A  costly  blouse.  A 
It  Blanc  pen.  The  brand  merits 
lal  mention  since  a  Mont  Blanc 
li  cameo  role  in  From  Potter's  Field, 
lich  Scarpetta  watches  her  lover, 
irried  F.B.I,  agent,  "running  his 
led  fingers"  over  the  pen. 
'lont  Blanc!"  Cornwell  barks  out 
lisory  laugh.  "I'd  give  you  a  Mont 
I  if  you  weren't  a  journalist!"  The 

which  range  in  price  from  $155 

0,000,  could  once  be  purchased 
16O  at  the  F.B.I.  PX  at  Quantico, 
well  informs  me.  And  she  should 

:  she  has  been  granted  unparal- 
access  to  the  F.B.I,  training  grounds 
l"der  to  research  her  gritty,  im- 
(ively  detailed  novels.  In  fact,  it 
jln  1991,  while  attending  a  death- 
figation  school  at  the  FB.I.'s  acad- 
)  that  Cornwell,  already  gaining 
|m  for  her  first  novel,  met  Mar- 
jn  agent  who  taught  communica- 

there. 

prtly  thereafter,  she  also  met  Gene 
ett.  "My  first  vision  of  him  was 
standing  out  on  his  porch  wear- 
ight-vision  goggles,"  Cornwell  says, 
[considered  him  distinctly  odd. 
;  reviled  his  wife,  using  what  Corn- 
| terms  "degrading,  abusive"  lan- 
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guage.  "He  sat  in  my  house  using  the 
f-word.  He  talked  about  women  using 
the  c-word." 

As  1992  progressed,  the  writer  com- 
mented more  and  more  often  to  close 
friends  on  Margo's  miserable  choice 
of  spouse.  "He  was  rough  and  coarse 
and  a  son-of-a-bitch  and  'I'm  afraid 
for  her"'  is  how  Dot  Jackson  recalls 
Patsy  Cornwell's  late-night  rants.  "She 
at  one  point  was  going  to  get  a  place 
for  [Margo]  and  take  her  away  with 
the  children." 

Cornwell  denies  hatching  such  an 
escape  plan,  but  does  acknowledge  "giv- 
ing counsel"  to  her  lover,  adding,  "If 
I  broke  up  their  marriage  it  was  only 
because  at  one  point  I  told  her  if  she 
didn't  get  away  from  him  he  would 
probably  kill  her." 

Throughout  this  period,  Cornwell 
confided  to  friends,  Gene  was  trying 
to  pick  up  extra  income  by  selling 
gold  jewelry  on  the  side.  Given  Corn- 
well's  opinion  of  Gene  and  her  grow- 
ing intimacy  with  his  wife,  it  is  all 
the  more  astonishing  that  she  showed 
no  hesitation  about  buying  a  chain 
bracelet  and  other  trinkets  from  the 
undercover  agent.  (He  was,  Cornwell 
boasted  to  her  friends,  selling  them 
very  cheap.)  "He  showed  me  one  night. 
He  tore  me  away  from  Margo  and  tried 
to  get  me  to  buy  things  from  him," 
she  says  now. 

Tony  Daniels,  a  dear  friend  of  Corn- 
well's  who  was  until  recently  an  assis- 
tant director  of  the  F.B.I,  in  charge  of 
Quantico,  appears  genuinely  taken  aback 
by  the  allegations  of  Gene  Bennett's 
moonlighting  as  a  jewelry  salesman, 
which  is  against  F.B.I,  regulations.  "I 
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REVELATIONS 

From  top:  Ruth  and  Billy  Graham  at  their 

estate  in  Montreat,  North  Carolina, 

in  1993;  former  F.B.I,  agent  Eugene  Bennett 

in  February  1997,  during  his  trial  for 

the  attempted  murder  of  his  wife,  Margo; 

Margo  on  the  witness  stand. 


mean,"  he  says  flatly,  "you  could  be 
fired,  or  more  likely  demoted  in  grade." 

But  Cornwell— who  writes  with  au- 
thority about  bureau  mores  in  her 
novels,  and  who  took  many  of  its 
training  programs  and  completed  the 
fabled  Yellow  Brick  Road  endurance 
course— says  she  was  not  aware  of 
how  the  F.B.I,  viewed  such  transactions. 

"Remember,  this  was  1992,"  Corn- 
well  explains.  "I  was  still  getting  start- 
ed. I  would  have  no  reason  to  ever  imagine 
that  an  F.B.I,  agent  would  be  bad.  So  I 
got  a  few  things  from  him."  A  sly  grin. 
"Let's  put  it  this  way:  he  couldn't  af- 
ford to  sell  the  stuff  I  like  now!" 


n  Labor  Day  1992,  Gene 
Bennett  came  home  to 
find  the  quiet  wreckage 
of  his  middle -class  sub- 
urban life.  The  live-in 
nanny  was  removing  his 
two  daughters'  belong- 
house  he  and  his  wife 
five  years;  Margo  had 
a  nearby  town  house. 
,  Gene  took  possession 
I.  revolver,  and  the  next 
Margo  was  (to  use  the 


ings  from  the 
had  shared  for 
secretly  leased 
A  fight  ensued 
of  Margo's  FB. 
thing  he  knew, 
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I  literally  could  kill  someone  and  get  aw* 
with  it"  Patricia  Cornwell  told  a  friend. 


defense  lawyer's  memorable  courtroom 
phrase)  "snitching  him  out"  to  Tony 
Daniels,  her  boss  at  the  F.B.I.:  she 
told  Daniels  that  Gene  had  cheated 
the  bureau  of  $17,000  by  submitting 
fraudulent  moving  expenses  in  1987. 

"She  told  me  she  could  no  longer 
live  with  a  liar  and  a  thief,"  recalls 
Daniels.  The  F.B.I,  assistant  director  was 
worried  for  his  employee.  Had  Margo, 
as  Gene's  wife  and  fellow  agent,  signed 
some  of  those  fraudulent  documents? 
"It  ran  through  my  mind,  Well,  where 
the  hell  were  you  while  all  this  was 
playing  out?"  He  stopped  her  narra- 
tive three  times,  very  deliberately,  as 
she  sat  in  his  office  rattling  on  about 
Gene's  wrongdoing. 

"Margo,  you  don't  want  to  get  into 
this,"  he  said.  But  Margo  did. 

Reid  Weingarten,  the  lawyer  who 
has  defended  Gene  Bennett  on  both 
the  fraud  and  attempted-murder 
charges,  believes  he  knows  why  Mar- 
go was  eager  to  injure  her  husband: 
"The  essence  of  the  breakup  of  the 
marriage  and  the  trigger  for  the  al- 
legation by  Margo  was  the  relation- 
ship [with  Cornwell],"  he  says,  though 
Margo  denied  this  on  the  witness 
stand.  When  asked  if  she  was  the 
one  who  told  Margo  to  go  to  the  F.B.I. 
with  those  fraud  charges,  Cornwell 
replies,  "I'm  sure  when  she,  brought  it 
up,  I  would  have  said,  'Absolutely!'" 

Jn  1993,  just  as  Margo  was  about 
to  testify  at  Gene's  fraud  trial, 
he  bound  and  gagged  her,  threw 
her  into  a  van,  and  injured  her 
with  a  taser  gun.  "I  think  Gene 
deteriorated  before  our  eyes  as 
he  underwent  this  phenomenal 
pressure  he  faced  at  home,"  says  Wein- 
garten. Gene's  attorneys  deny  Margo 
was  kidnapped  by  her  husband.  Wein- 
garten adds,  "I  think  Patricia  Corn- 
well  lived  it  with  Margo." 

Gene  went  on  to  serve  a  traumat- 
ic year  in  jail  for  defrauding  the 
F.B.I,  over  the  moving  expenses.  Mar- 
go Bennett,  her  own  career  destroyed 
by  her  accusations  against  her  hus- 


band, was  kicked  out  of  the  F.B.I.  Late 
last  year,  she  declared  personal  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  list  of  the  couple's  joint 
liabilities-more  than  $490,000-is 
mountainous  when  compared  with 
the  less  than  $3,000  a  month  she 
now  receives  as  a  "police  administra- 
tor" at  a  local  college.  Her  posses- 
sions are  spare.  Among  her  declared 
assets:  a  1992  Geo  Prizm,  four  suits, 
a  $100  watch,  and  a  9-mm.  Smith  & 
Wesson  semi-automatic. 

Around  the  time  the  Bennetts'  mar- 
riage ended,  according  to  both  Dot 
Jackson  and  another  friend,  Cornwell 
experienced  an  abrupt  change  of  heart 
toward  her  lover.  "I  don't  like  that 
woman— she's  weak,"  they  recall  her 
saying.  "Margo  lost  her  power  and 
therefore  her  attractiveness  for  Pat- 
sy," says  Jackson. 

Cornwell  denies  using  the  word 
"weak."  But  what  she  does  say  is  en- 
lightening: "I  think  in  any  situation 
like  this  somebody  can  gravitate  to- 
ward you  almost  more  than  you  are  able 
to  handle,"  she  explains.  "And  when  you 
see  how  grave  everything  is,  you  some- 
times might  say,  'You  know,  this  is  not 
what's  gonna  help  here.'" 

She  tries  again:  "The  point  of  what 
I  am  saying:  It's  not  a  big  deal!  These 
things  happen!  It's  too  bad  these 
things  had  to  become  public.  But 
that's  the  price  of  being  a  celebrity." 

One  thing  Cornwell  does  consider 
a  big  deal:  days  after  Gene  tried  to 
murder  Margo,  police  found  his  rent- 
ed red  Ford  Contour  parked  in  Rich- 
mond. Not  much  was  made  of  this 
by  the  prosecutor,  and  indeed  Gene's 
lawyer  insists  that  his  client  planned 
nothing  sinister  in  the  area.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  Richmond,  which 
happens  to  be  almost  100  miles  from 
the  crime  scene  of  Manassas,  is  also. 
Cornwell's  hometown.  "He'd  come 
to  Richmond  to  do  that!  To  hurt 
me!"  The  crime  novelist  is  clearly 
outraged.  "It  was  awful!  I  remember 
it  vividly.  .  .  .  The  Feds— nobody 
seemed  to  do  a  thing  as  far  as  where 
I  was  concerned." 


p  on  a  North  Call 
mountain  is  peij 
the  only  place  v 
Patsy    Cornwell 
found  succor.  I 
Ruth  Graham  s] 
softly  about  the  < 
hood  of  the  writer.  Like  the  so- 
land  it  surveys,  the  house  is  all  til 
and  flagstone,  and  exudes  melan« 
Inside,  the  touches  of  vanity  are 
a  vividly  colored  portrait  of  R  I 
husband,  the  Reverend  Billy  Grahl 
which,  on  close  inspection,  turn  I 
to  be  mainland-Chinese  embroide  J 
croscopically  stitched— inspects  all  ■ 
comers.  One  of  Ruth's  long,  thir 
is  clasped  by  a  stout  gold  bra 
"My  Protestant  rosary,"  Ruth  I 
humorously,  for  this  golden -annive 
gift  from  Billy  is  engraved  witi 
names  of  her  five  children. 

In  a  corner  of  the  massive 
room,  Cornwell  looks  on  hungri 
indeed  she  has  her  whole  life.  S 
not  Ruth  Graham's  child.  Yet  th 
a  part  of  her  that  has  clearly  a 
wished  she  were.  "She's  like  my  i 
er,  I  love  her  so  much!"  Cornwe 
claims  at  one  point.  "Again— a 
powerful  person.  I  realize  that 
kind!  Kind  and  powerful!" 

She  says  this  despite  the  fact 
for  more  than  six  years,  until  i 
reconciliation,  she  refused  to  i 
to  Ruth  and  Billy  Graham— a  su 
ing  estrangement,  for  it  is  no  : 
geration  to  say  that  one  snowy 
long  ago  Ruth  and  Billy  Grahai 
erally  saved  the  girl  then  called 
sy  Daniels,  flinging  open  the  ga 
a  road  that  would  eventually  lea 
lonely  child  to  an  adult  paradi 
white  limos,  costly  wines,  Learjet! 
international  acclaim.  All  the  t 
that,  her  friends  say,  have  fail* 
make  her  happy. 

For  most  of  her  life,  Cornwell 
40,  has  been  plagued  by  seem 
unconquerable  "dragons,"  as  she 
them— bulimia,  anorexia,  depre: 
These,  she  once  believed,  were  t! 
suit  of  early  loss    continued  on  pa 
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nudl  at  the  historic 
tes  River,  which  she 
I  <  represents  "unending  wars" 

I  ur.  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 

i  ebruary.  After  Jodie  Foster 
i  led  down  the  role 

II  ay  Scarpetta,  Cornwell 
■  ed  with  Demi  Moore, 

*  also  bowed  out. 


BEAU 
JUST 

Finding  the  Vietnam-era  world  of  Joe  Alsop  and 

Robert  McNamara  simply  too  surreal, 

Washington  Post  war  correspondent  Ward  Just 

fled  for  Paris  and  the  realms  of  fiction. 

With  Justs  return  to  the  U.S.  and  the  publication 

of  his  sprawling  Washington  saga  Echo  House, 

DAVID  HALBERSTAM  appraises  one  of  the  most 

underrated  novelists  of  our  time 


ard  Just  is  the  bane  of  his  better-behaved,  al- 
legedly healthier  friends.  He  smokes  cigarettes, 
Camels,  a  lot  of  them,  and  drinks  hard  liquor  in- 
stead of  white  wine,  and  stays  up  late  talking  and 
arguing  with  his  pals.  The  cigarettes  seem  partic- 
ularly offensive.  "Four  packs  a  day?"  I  ask.  "Only 
two,"  he  answers.  There  is  a  pause.  "Two?"  I  re- 
peat in  obvious  disbelief.  "Honestly,"  he  says 
somewhat  apologetically,  "only  two  ...  it  just 
seems  like  four."  There  has  always  been  a  touch 
of  the  Hemingway  hero  to  him,  and  not  only  because  Hemingway  was 
his  first  literary  role  model;  Just  is  one  of  those  men,  innately  charming 
and  charismatic,  that  other  men  want  to  be  like.  He  may  also  be  one 
of  our  best  and  yet  least-appreciated  novelists.  No  one,  I  think,  writes 
better  about  the  lives  of  modern  politicians.  "The  best  American  novel- 
ist writing  about  politics  since  Henry  James,"  notes  Russell  Baker. 
Just's  books,  among  them  now  11  novels  and  three  collections  of  short 
stories,  are  consistently  well  reviewed,  yet  his  audience  is  more  a  cult 
than  a  mass  following— an  irony,  considering  that  his  novels  are,  in  both 
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JIJST-IHABU. 

Ward  Just  in  December 

1996  at  his  home  in 

Lambert's  Cove, 

Martha's  Vineyard, 

Massachusetts; 

his  neighbors  include 

Katharine  Graham 

'.other  Washington 

ures— of  the  kind 

who  serve  as  characters 

in  his  novels. 


form  and  content,  distinctly  old-fashioned  rather  than  postmodernist. 
By  working  and  reworking  a  specific  piece  of  fictional  territory,  Just 
has  created  what  might  be  called  Just  Country.  He  first  surveyed  it  as  a 
young  journalist  newly  arrived  in  Washington  with  impeccable  midwest- 
ern,  Establishment  lineage  (if  that  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  the  Eisenhower  to  the  Kennedy  years;  then  he 
was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  Kennedy  people,  so  coolly  arro- 
gant and  eager  to  rule  not  just  America  but  also  the  world,  and  the  seem- 
ingly doddering  Eisenhower  people,  most  of  them  older  businessmen, 
who  could  hardly  wait  to  return  to  the  bland  comforts  of  the  Midwest. 


Just  Country  is  located  in  mid-20th-century  Washington.  It  has 
tended  to  be  populated  by  extremely  successful  men,  at  once  self- 
absorbed  and  coldhearted,  whose  personal  lives  exist  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  careers.  Over  the  years  the  women  in  Just  Country 
have  become  far  more  interesting— and  significantly  more  likable — 
than  the  men.  Bright,  attractive,  and  usually  wellborn,  they  are  poorly 
loved,  and  they  have  become  increasingly  alienated,  not  just  from 
their  men  but  also  from  the  norms  and  purposes  of  the  government. 
Just  himself  is  one  of  those  rare  journalists  who  did  exactly  the  right 
thing  in  leaving  nonfiction  for  fiction.  His  decision  to  switch  was  great- 
ly facilitated  by  a  tour  of  Vietnam  for  The  Washington  Post.  At  the  news- 
paper his  stories  were  considered  by  his  peers  to  be  among  the  best-written 
dispatches  of  that  war,  but  the  longer  he  stayed  in  Vietnam  the  emptier 
he  felt  as  a  journalist.  His  transition  to  novelist  was  expedited  by  the 
events  of  June  6,  1966  (6/6/66:  "Death  numbers— four  sixes"),  when  he 
went  on  a  long-range  patrol  with  a  reinforced  platoon  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne in  the  Central  Highlands.  It  was  mauled  by  a  beefed-up  company 
of  N.V.A.  regulars.  About  a  dozen  Americans  were  killed,  and  twice  as 
many  were  wounded.  A  grenade  landed  a  few  feet  from  Just,  literally 
lifting  him  off  the  ground.  He  was  badly  wounded,  and  38  pieces  of 
shrapnel  were  later  taken  out  of  his  arm,  legs,  back,  and  head.  Though 
as  a  civilian  he  had  priority  for  any  medevac,  he  gained  the  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  both  in  the  military  and  in  the  press  corps  by  refusing 
to  be  airlifted  out  until  all  the  wounded  grunts  had  gone  first. 

After  recovering  at  two  hospitals,  he  soon  found  himself  back  in  Wash- 
ington at  a  dinner  party  at  the  house  of  Robert  McNamara.  That  night, 
he  had  been  warned  in  advance,  his  principal  assignment  was  to  tell 
everyone  what  Vietnam  was  really  like.  Besides  the  host,  many  of  Wash- 
ington's greats  were  there— journalist  Joe  Alsop  and  other  Kennedy-era 
stars.  "The  only  thing  I  remember  about  the  night  was  that  I  did  not  say 
a  single  word,"  he  notes.  The  dinner  party  confirmed  his  decision  to 
leave  reporting— this  surreal  world  he  was  a  part  of  could  be  described 
only  in  fiction,  he  felt.  Since  then  he  has  lived  a  life  of  fierce  commit- 
ment to  his  work.  Zestful  and  gregarious,  he  is  always  up  in  the  morn- 
ing before  anyone  else  and  writing— no  matter  how  late  he  was  up  the 
night  before.  He  is  now  13  years  into  his  third  marriage,  to  Sarah  Catch- 
pole;  there  are  three  children  from  the  earlier  marriages. 

Just's  writing  seems  year  by  year  to  derive  less  from  Hemingway,  and 
increasingly— because  of  the  nuances  it  portrays  in  class,  ambition,  gen- 
der, and  disappointment— to  evoke  memories  of  Fitzgerald,  O'Hara,  and 
even  Marquand.  His  newest  book,  Echo  House,  is  one  of  his  most  am- 
bitious, telling  of  three  generations  of  a  Washington  power-brokering 
family,  from  the  pre-F.D.R.  to  the  post-Reagan  era.  These  are  people 
who  operate  largely  in  the  shadows,  and  inevitably  their  personal  lives 
are  a  series  of  shipwrecks.  An  advance  review  in  Publishers  Weekly  has 
called  it  "a  political  novel  par  excellence,"  noting  that  the  writing  has 
"weight,  texture  and  subtlety,  gravity,  intelligence  and  wit."  To  me  it  is 
nothing  less  than  vintage  Just.  □ 
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where  there's  smoke 

Just's  desk— testimony  to  a 

novelist  who  has  not  relinquished 

Camels,  card  games,  brandy, 

or  writing  on  a  1959  Smith-Corona 

manual  typewriter. 


S  POTLIGHT 


A  Night 

at  the 
Dpera  Ball 


j 


-on't  just  dance 
the  waltz,  dream  it.  Nowhere  is  that  impera- 
tive more  gloriously  observed  than  in 
Vienna  at  the  crescendo  of  its  carnival— the 
Opera  Ball.  This  is  the  ball  of  balls:  the 
grandest  (5,500  revelers),  the  fanciest  (host- 
ing a  box  can  cost  more  than  $25,000),  the 
most  fragrant  (15,000  pink  carnations),  the 
most  miraculous  (the  Habsburg  Empire,  dis- 
membered in  1918,  revives  in  three-quarter 
time  at  nine  P.M.  sharp  on  the  Thursday  before 
Ash  Wednesday,  to  glitter,  swivel,  gambol  ...A 
until  it  swoons  away  again  at  dawn).     M 

Like  many  Viennese  mirages,  this  one  wa: 
commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef. 
In  1 860  he  ordered  construction  of  an  odH 
house  that  could  hold  "opera  balls."  SH 
1877  the  ball,  stopping  now  and  then  fol 
World  War  or  two,  has  lilted  its  way  acre 
history.  Never  more  imperial  than  today, 
a  mirage  riding  on  electronic  logistics.  Deb^ 
utantes  are  briefed  by  video  for  its  opening 
cotillion.  A  computerized  effort  deploying 
1,000  workers  erases  all  seats  to  transform  j 
auditorium   into   ballroom   overnight.    Butl 
once  the  miracle  waltzes,  the  myth  of  Vienna] 
becomes  flawless  flesh.      -FREDERIC  MORTON: 


^       ... 
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PERFECT  PAIRS 

On  February  6,  the  380 

debutantes  and  escorts  selected 

out  of  1,500  applicants 

from  all  over  the  world  made 

black-and-white  magic. 
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In  the  late  19th  century,  architect  William  West  Durant 
spearheaded  the  conquest  oj  New  York's  Adirondacks,  building  vast,  rustic  lakeside 

estates  for  plutocrats  such  as  J.  P  Morgan  and  Alfred  Vanderbilt 

About  33  "great  camps"  tucked  away  in  the  woods,  are  still  inhabited  by  descendants 

of  the  original  families  or  by  the  new  extremely  wealthy 

Gin-and-tonic  in  hand,  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF  explores  six  million  acres 

of  history  style,  and  gloriously  anachronistic  ritual  as  he  goes 

"camp-hopping"  in  the  haute  Adirondacks 


Before  World  War  II, 
Placid  Lake  attracted  the  show- 
business  crowd,  including 
singer  Kate  Smith  and  operetta 
composer  Victor  Herbert. 
Opposite:  Skidmore  College 
students  frolic  in  pristine 
Mohegan  Lake,  at  Camp  Uncas, 
a  monumental  spruce  compound 
built  in  1894  by  William  W. 
Durant,  the  father  of  Adirondack 
rustic  style,  and  owned 
by  banker  J.  P.  Morgan. 


Many  camps  have  their 
own  ghosts.  Most  of  them  seem 
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trophy  room 
nip  Sandano 
on  Upper  Saranac 
Lake.  The  complex 
contains  buildings 
dating  from  the  1860s- 
ainon<;  the  oldest 
survivors  in  any  private 
Adirondack  camp. 


nyone 

iliar  with  the  secretive  ways  of  old 

;rican  money  will  suspect  the  au- 

iticity  of  the  term  "great  camps" 

escribe  the  lavish  rustic  compounds 
began  to  appear  in  the  Adiron- 

;  wilderness  of  northeastern  New 

c  State  late  in  the  last 

ury.  The  term  is  too 

ntatious  for  Ameri- 

bluebloods— the  same 

ale,  after  all,  who  re- 

d  to  the  Gilded  Age 

sions  of  Newport  as 

tages."  Or  take  Litch- 

Hall,  still  in  the  Litch- 

family;  they  call  it 

)ly  "the  house."  In  re- 
it  is  a  stone  castle, 

ig  in  the  middle  of 

00  acres  in  the  cen- 
Adirondacks,  at  the 

of  a  six-mile-long 
eway.  There  is  a 
ed  giraffe  in  the  main 

The  place  stands 
parison  with  such  op- 
t  American  residences 
William  Randolph 
rst's  San  Simeon  and 
rge  Vanderbilt's  Bilt- 
z,  in  North  Carolina. 

American  is  supposed  to  have  a 
ike  this,"  Bambi  Litchfield,  the  step- 
ler  of  Pieter  Litchfield,  a  compu- 
;onsultant  in  his  mid- 40s  and  the 
e's  present  owner,  observed  to  me 
ntly.  (Note  the  old  Dutch  spelling 
Pieter."  His  mother's  family  was 
lew  York  when  it  was  still  called 
'  Amsterdam.)  To  the  west  is  the 
00 -acre  Whitney  Park,  currently 

e  hands  of  the  flamboyant  71- 

old  Marylou  Whitney,  a  former 
estate  broker  and  actress,  and  the 

1  th  and  final  wife  of  Sonny,  whose 
ifons  came  from  the  Vanderbilt-Whit- 

fortune.  "Marylou  says  with  a 
\  ght  face  that  we're  neighbors,  just 


'across  the  street,'"   Pieter  told  me. 
"But  it's  a  long-distance  call." 

For  the  most  part  the  owners  of 
Adirondack  seasonal  homes,  no  mat- 
ter how  palatial,  just  call  them  "camps." 
The  adjective  "great"  was  introduced 
in  the  1970s,  when  many  of  the  more 
fabulous  places  had  fallen  on  hard 
times  and  some  had  burned  to  the 
ground  (being  made  mostly  of  wood, 
they  are  firetraps).  The  aristocratic 
Wasp  families  who  built  them  had  been 
in  decline  since  the  50s.  Black-tie 
and  butlers  had  gone  out  with  the 
war.  Appreciating  that  the  camps  rep- 
resented a  unique  tradition  in  Amer- 
ican architecture,  a  building  style  at 
once  vernacular  and  monumental, 
preservationists  coined  the  term  "great 


Gull  Rock  Camp  contains 

1 1  buildings  and  the  boathouse  above. 

It  has  been  owned  by  Continental 

Can  king  Carle  Cotter  Conway,  top  O.S.S. 

operative  Otto  C.  Doering,  and  the  heiress 

to  the  Calphalon-cookware  fortune. 


camps"  to  distinguish  the  most  elab- 
orate compounds  from  such  lesser  man- 
ifestations as  the  grand  camp  (two  or 
three  buildings),  the  lodge  (one  big 
building),  the  log  cabin,  the  rough  or 
parlor  camp  (a  platform  with  tents), 
the  open  camp  (a  lean-to),  the  day 
camp  (basically  a  picnic  site),  and 
the  summer  camp,  where  you  stash 
your  kids  for  a  few  weeks. 

About  400  gems  of  the  Adirondack 


rustic  style,  as  it  is  known,  are  still 
tucked  away  in  the  woods,  most  of 
them  on  lakes,  invisible  and  unknown 
to  the  general  public,  which  is  exact- 
ly how  their  owners  want  it.  Thirty- 
five  of  them  are  (or  were,  in  their 
heyday)  great  camps,  self-contained  lit- 
tle villages  of  (in  the  case  of  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post's  Topridge)  as  many 
as  65  buildings,  each  with  a  different 
function:  sleeping,  dining,  bowling,  bil- 
liards, squash.  The  buildings  were  made 
from  the  materials  at  hand  the  fire- 
places from  fieldstone  found  on  the 
property;  the  walls,  rafters,  posts  and 
columns,  and  stairs  and  staircases  from 
the  trunks  of  local  red  spruce,  hem- 
lock, yellow  birch,  white  cedar,  or  white 
pine;  the  doors,  gables,  and  railings 
trimmed  with  branches, 
roots,  and  burls— the 
more  gnarled  and  twist- 
ed the  better— in  what  is 
variously  called  twig- 
work,  polework,  or  stick- 
work.  Birch  and  cedar 
bark  sheathe  the  interior 
and  exterior  walls,  the 
ceilings,  and  gable  ends. 
Even  the  chairs,  beds, 
tables,  and  cupboards  are 
fashioned  from  minimal- 
ly worked  native  wood. 

he  Adiron- 
dack rustic 
style  is  at 
once  an  aes- 
thetic phe- 
nomenon 
and  an  op- 
portunistic one.  It  is  said 
to  be  indebted  to  the  Iro- 
quois wigwam,  the  hunter's 
shanty,  the  Swiss  chalet,  the  Russian 
dacha,  the  Japanese  teahouse,  and  the 
Shinto  temple,  not  to  mention  Victori- 
an notions  of  roughing  it  and  the  pic- 
turesque. The  official  father  of  the 
style  is  William  West  Durant,  who 
was  born  in  1850  and  died  in  1934. 
His  father,  Dr.  Thomas  Clark  Durant, 
made  a  fortune  in  the  railroads,  which 
he  invested  in  real  estate  in  the  north- 
ern woods,  in  an  era  when  the  Adiron- 
dacks  were  just  starting  to  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  summer-vacation 
destinations  in  the  Northeast.  By  1872 
he  owned  more  than  500,000  acres. 
His  son,  William,  studied  art  and  ar- 
chitecture in  England  and  Germany, 
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a  shingle-style  camp  completed  in  1910;  horse-and-buggy 

driver  Tom  Dillon  and  caretaker  Mark  Brebach 

at  Camp  Santanoiii.  which  had  35  buildings  on  13,000 

acres  at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1893;  twins  relaxing 

on  a  bear  rug  at  Camp  Tall  Pines,  built  in  1916  by 

architect  Augustus  Shepard;  vintage  wooden  canoes  at 

Camp  Sandanona;  all  at  Tall  Pines:  servants" 

bells,  a  bathroom,  a  list  of  the  day's  events,  a  camp  sign. 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  a  stuffed  tarpon  on 

the  living-room  wall  at  Uplands,  where  owner  Phehe 

Thome  Marrin,  a  judge  in  New  York  City,  still 

holds  square  dances;  a  local  resident  in  his  1949  Dodge 

woody;  a  collection  of  artistically  etched  tree  fungi  at 

"Dripping  Hemlocks";  a  view  of  the  stern  of  Ransom 

Duncan's  28-foot  wooden  launch,  built  in  1909, 

on  St.  Regis  Lake;  the  front  hall  at  Uplands,  where 

enough  walking  sticks  are  kept  for  the  largest  party  of 

hikers;  the  porcelain  insignia  of  the  Adirondack 

Hardware  Company  on  Saranac  Lake. 
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Above:  Andrew  Dm  and  his  son,  Andrew  IV,  left,  at  their  camp.  Hills  Rock,  part  of  a  large 

complex  built  between  1888  and  1926.  Below:  the  author's  son  Nick  at  the  famous  outdoor  covered 

bowling  alley,  designed  by  William  Coulter  in  1901,  at  William  Durant's  Sagamore. 
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and  it  was  his  idea  to  develop    , 
land  by  building  vast,  rustic  esta! 
for  the  robber  barons.  In  the  proc 
he  designed  some  remarkable  cc 
pounds,  which  wound  up  in  the  hat 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Alfred  Vanq 
bilt,  two  of  the  richest  men  of 
day,  but  also  bankrupted  himself; 
ended  his  life  as  a  real-estate-t:  '• 
searcher,  instead  of  living  in  one  ] 
his  fantastic  creations,  as  he  r  i 
dreamed. 

To  a  large  and  underacknowled; 
degree,  though,  Adirondack  rustic 
the  product  of  local  woodwork*' 
getting  inventive  during  long,  cold  v 
ters,  making  up  the  decorative  de 
as  they  went  along.  The  Adironda 
remained  a  roadless  wilderness 
forbidding  last  frontier,  until  v  | 
into  this  century,  long  after  most  j 
the  rest  of  the  country  had  been  I 
tied,  so  customizing  the  local  wc 
no  matter  how  labor-intensive, 
more  economical  than  hauling  in 
ished  lumber. 

The  aesthetic  underpinnings  "j 
the  style  date  back  at  least  150  yeil 
when  European  and  urban  intelle-j 
als  started  making  the  pilgrimage  « 
state  to  the  ancient  weathered  do  I 
of  Mount  Marcy— the  highest  mol 
tain  in  New  York  State— and  itscl 
tendant  High  Peaks.  Winslow  Ho 
and  Hudson  River  School  painters  i-m 
er  Durand  and  Thomas  Cole  cre;dl 
big  canvases  of  the  sun-shot,  venrl 
Keene  Valley  floor  fringed  withlJ 
jagged  mountains.  One  night  in  1 
in  Panther  Gorge,  beneath  the  \\ 
Peaks,  the  radical  empiricist  phil  - 
pher  William  James,  brother  of  I 
novelist  Henry,  experienced  "a  :  I 
of  spiritual  alertness  of  the  mos 
tal  description,"  he  later  wrote..| 
seemed  as  if  the  Gods  of  all  then, 
ture-mythologies  were  holding  ar  i 
describable  meeting  in  my  breast  vj 
the  moral  Gods  of  the  inner  1 
Freud  stayed  for  a  few  days  at   ' 
nam  Camp  in  1909,  but  failed  to< 
cumb  to  its  rustic  charm.  "Of  e1 
thing  I  have  experienced  in  Am< 
this  here  is  probably  the  Strang 
he  wrote  to  his  family  in  Vie 
"There  is  a  group  of  roughly  r 
log  cabins  with  a  name  to  each' 
We  discovered  the  existence  of'1 
cial  books  on  camping  with  del  o 
instructions  about  all  these  prim  < 
appliances." 


M  AY 


3n  a  Saturday  evening  in 
the  middle  of  last  Au- 
gust, high  season  in  the 
Adirondacks,  when  the 
blackflies  and  mosqui- 
toes had  receded  and  the 
thousands  of  crystal- 
ar  lakes  warmed  to  comfortable 
mming  temperature,  Vanity  Fair 
ltributing  photographer  Jonathan 
;ker  and  I  went  for  drinks  at  An- 
w  F.  Derr  Ill's  grand  camp,  Hills 
ck,  kicking  off  a  fortnight  that 
k  us  all  over  the  six-million-acre 
irondack  Park.  The  park  was  es- 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  leg- 
ture  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
h  century  in  order  to  preserve  this 
gnificent  wilderness  of  mountains, 
est,  lakes,  and  rivers  as  "forever 
d,"  but  only  42  percent  is  owned 
the  state;  the  rest  is  in  private 
ids  and  still  encompasses  vast,  ves- 
al  robber-baron  estates  from  the  last 
tury,  as  well  as  the  huge  holdings 
several  hunting  and  fishing  clubs 
il  paper  companies.  It  was  our  goal 
'/isit  people  "in  camp,"  to  get  a  sense 
ihe  differences  in  rustic  design  and 
iial  from  lake  to  lake,  and  to  pick 
I  the  lore  of  these  secluded  para- 
i.al  enclaves,  which  seem  still  to  ex- 
jin  another  era. 

in  1888,  Andy  Derr's  great-grand- 
;ier  Samuel  Lowrie,  a  Presbyterian 
(lister  from  Philadelphia,  built  the 
|t  house  of  this  impressive  com- 
x,  Hills  Main,  described  by  the 
hitectural  historian  Richard  Long- 
pth  as  "somewhat  barnlike  in  ap- 
irance,  its  squat  mass  capped  by  a 
king  gambrel  roof."  Lowrie's  daugh- 
Harriet  expanded  the  bunkhouse 
1905  to  create  Hills  Garden.  His 
i  Walter,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
It  Hills  Rock  across  the  brook  in 
'6;  it  consists  of  an  elaborately 
nmed  and  stenciled  chalet,  in- 
red  by  Walter's  summers  in  the  Ital- 
Alps,  and  an  authentic  Japanese 
house  in  which,  at  the  age  of  66, 
titer  translated  the  complete  works 
Kierkegaard. 

jin-and-tonics  in  hand,  we  stood  on 
chalet's  porch  and  watched  the  sun- 
jpinken  a  glimpse  of  the  High  Peaks 
'ween  the  trees.  Some  lines  in  Latin 
I  been  inscribed  over  the  entrance 
ifthe  sitting  room:  "So  the  earth  too 
full  of  terrors  appalling  /  With 
les  and  great  mountains,  and  forests 
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profound  /  Which  we  for  the  most  part 
are  able  to  shun."  Below  the  chalet 
the  brook  flowed  down  smooth  gray 
basement  rock  in  silent,  delicate-fin- 
gered streams,  occasionally  collecting 
into  limpid  pools  big  enough  to  lie 
in.  Andy  is  a  friendly  man  of  58  who 
"packed  it  in,"  as  they  say  up  here, 
a  few  years  ago,  leaving  his  father's 
insurance  company  to  live  in  camp 
full-time.  He  is  a  good  example  of 
the  process  of  what  might  be  called 
"Adirondackization,"  which  often  takes 
place  after  a  family  has  been  coming 
up  for  several  generations.  Camp  be- 
comes where  your  heart  is,  the  focus 
of  all  your  yearning  for  the  pure  and 
the  beautiful;  everything  else  pales 
beside  summer  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Finally  you  pack  it  in.  In  season, 
Andy  tools  around  in  a  blue  1966 
Chevelle  convertible  that  rides  like 
an  elegant  old  motor  launch. 

John  Cheever,  in  his  story 
"The  Day  the  Pig  Fell  into 
the  Well,"  about  a  family 
coming  up  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks over  several  decades, 
described  the  magic  of 
camp  life  this  way:  "It 
seemed  as  if  the  summer  were  a  con- 
tinent, harmonious  and  self-sufficient, 
with  a  peculiar  range  of  sensation  that 
included  the  feel  of  driving  the  old  Cadil- 
lac barefoot  across  a  bumpy  pasture, 
and  the  taste  of  water  that  came  out 
of  the  garden  hose  near  the  tennis  court, 
and  the  pleasure  of  pulling  on  a  clean 
woolen  sweater  in  a  mountain  hut  at 
dawn,  and  sitting  on  the  porch  in  the 
dark  .  .  .  and  the  clean  feeling  after  a 
long  swim." 

Following  cocktails  we  proceeded 
to  a  square  dance  at  Uplands  that 
was  a  benefit  for  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy. Square  dancing  is  a  tradi- 
tional and,  at  this  point,  practically 
extinct  camp  activity,  and  Uplands  has 
a  huge  open  living  room  that  is  per- 
fect for  the  purpose.  Uplands  be- 
longs to  the  Thornes  of  New  York, 
who  are,  as  a  friend  put  it,  "very  old 
and  very  rich"— meaning  many  gen- 
erations of  Yankee  money  topped  off 
by  a  turn-of-the-century  railroad- 
and-banking  fortune.  Phebe  Thorne 
Marrin  runs  the  camp  and  is  one  of 
the  few  hostesses  in  the  area  who 
still  entertain  on  a  large  scale.  An 
administrative-law  judge  in  New  York 
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Top,  left  to  right:  Milo  Williams,  a  guideboat  restorer,  at  his 

Camp  Tall  Pines;  Milo's  wife,  Ann,  at  the  Pines;  Sara  Jane  Kasperzak's 

25-foot  Chris-Craft  at  Gull  Rock  on  Placid  Lake.  Center:  an  1891 

polework  bridge  that  William  West  Durant  dedicated  to  his  father;  the 

shower-bath  stand  at  the  Pines;  a  fireplace  at  Camp  Uncas 

with  a  decorative  wrought-iron  screen;  Skidmore  students  under  a 

lean-to  at  Uncas.  Bottom:  Skidmore  students  at  Mohegan  Lake;  Indian 

Point,  a  camp  on  Placid  Lake;  John  Reid,  whose  family  owned 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  at  their  1882  Camp  Wild  Air,  part  of 

which  is  attributed  to  Stanford  White;  the  main  living  room  at 

Eagle's  Nest,  built  in  the  early  1900s. 
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City,  she  is  in  the  process  of  packing 
it  in;  her  husband  is  chief  counsel 
for  the  Adirondack  Park  Agency. 
The  house  was  completed  in  1909 
and  is  gray  shingle  with  green  trim. 
As  the  architect  John  Baker  has  writ- 
ten of  the  shingle  style,  of  which 
Uplands  is  a  shining  example,  "It  is 
an  architect's  style  when  fully  real- 
ized—ordered, disciplined,  and  com- 
fortable with  a  sense  of  casual  dignity." 
The  house  has  a  pagoda  roof,  an 
eyebrow  dormer,  long  eaves  all  around 
to  protect  the  windows 
from  storms,  and  a 
breezeway  connecting 
the  living  room  with 
the  dining  room,  in 
which  a  moose  head 
was  draped  with  blaz- 
ing Christmas  bulbs  for 
the  benefit.  Phebe  is 
emphatic  that  the  Up- 
lands is  a  great  camp, 
boasting  not  only  a 
main  compound  but 
also  a  log  cabin  and  a 
cottage  in  the  woods 
where  her  grandmoth- 
er "practiced  the  pi- 
ano, took  naps,  and  got 
away  from  her  multi- 
ple houseguests  and 
seven  children." 

The  fiddling  for  the 
square  dance  had  a 
slightly  French-Canadi- 
an flavor  (like  some  of 
the  old  local  families), 
as  couples  who  lived 
during  the  winter  in  Westchester,  Fair- 
field, New  York  City,  Far  Hills,  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island,  Balti- 
more, and  Main  Line  Philadelphia  gai- 
ly do-si-doed  and  allemande-lefted.  Their 
median  age  was  about  70. 

From  the  square  dance 
we  continued  to  a  party 
at  nearby  Maple  Knoll 
(not  its  real  name),  one 
of  the  most  original  log 
houses  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  the  20 -year- 
old  son  of  the  family  (which  prefers 
not  to  be  named)  was  throwing  a 
party  for  his  generation.  He  had 
brought  over  a  rock  band  from  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  and  the  party  spilled 
out  onto  the  wraparound  porch.  The 
house  was  built  in    1875   for  John 


Matthews,  who  had  made  his  money 
from  the  design  and  marketing  of  the 
soda  fountain.  This  was  14  years  before 
Durant  finished  Pine  Knot,  his  first 
and  most  beautiful  effort,  and  it  is 
every  bit  as  sophisticated.  Maple  Knoll 
looks  like  something  out  of  Bohemia, 
Scandinavia,  or  maybe  Russia.  You 
go  up  some  stairs  to  the  porch  and 
a  heavy  wooden  front  door.  Thick 
cedar  logs,  with  their  bark  still  on 
and  their  butt  ends  sharpened  into 
stakes,  meet  at  corners.  Surmounting 


A  moose  head,  decorated  willi 

Christmas-tree  bulbs  and  a  bonnet  for  a 

party  in  the  dining  room  of  Uplands. 


the  front  is  a  huge,  steep  shingle  tow- 
er, which  used  to  have  a  command- 
ing view,  but  is  now  blocked  by  the 
maples,  which  have  shot  up  in  the 
intervening  century  to  more  than  a 
hundred  feet. 

Two  summers  ago  at  a  party  at 
Maple  Knoll,  89-year-old  Mrs.  Ho- 
race B.  Learned,  whose  family  had 
been  part  of  Mark  Twain's  Hartford 
circle,  thanked  her  hosts  shortly  be- 
fore midnight:  "I  think  I've  had  the 
most  wonderful  time  in  my  life.  I've 
found  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow."  She  got  into  her  car 
and  zoomed  over  a  cliff  in  front  of 
the  house.  Mrs.  Learned  died  in  the 
hospital  some  days  later.  A  few  weeks 


before,  I  had  stopped  her  and  detachi 
a  30 -foot  branch  that  she  hadn't  \ 
alized  she  was  dragging  along  und 
her  car.  The  woman  should  not  ha 
been  driving. 

Some  of  the  most  pristine  remai 
ing  scenery  and  camp  architecture 
found  in  the  private.  7,500-acre  At 
able  Club,  founded  in  1905.  Its  a 
randaed,  cupolaed  clubhouse  is  o 
of  the  few  surviving  monumenl 
wooden  structures  in  the  Adirondacl 
Upper  Ausable  Lake,  which  is  reach  j 
by  rowing  or  paddli 
up  the  narrow,  cliij 
lined  Lower  Ausat 
Lake  and  then  p( 
taging  a  mile,  has* 
number  of  vintaj 
camps  such  as  Trj 
tops,  built  in  1912 
steel  millionaire  E 
ward  S.  Harkness,  w. 
rarely  used  it,  becau 
his  wife  didn't  care  1 
the  place.  Now  in  1 
hands  of  Lil  Chan 
and  her  eight  childrfi 
a  Philadelphia  famr 
it  has  changed  lit 
in  the  intervening  d< 
ades.  The  old  coats  ; 
still  in  the  closet,  y 
draw  your  bath  in 
claw-footed  porcek 
tub.  If  you  feel  1:1 
roughing  it  you  c 
sleep  outside  on  f 
grant  balsam  boughs 
a  lean-to  that  hoi 
10  before  a  bonfire  shooting  spa 
into  the  star-studded  night. 


Placid  Lake,  as  the  Sh 
Owners'  Association 
cided  to  call  it  in   1( 
to  distinguish  it  from 
touristy  winter-sports 
lage  of  Lake  Placid, 
the  friendliest  and  k 
snooty  of  the  lakes  and  has  an  ec 
tic  mix  of  people  and  of  camp  sty 
In  its  heyday  there  were  maybe  a  b 
dred  impressive  camps  and  three  h 
hotels  on  the  lake.  At  the  turn  of 
century  it  attracted  show-business  : 
music  people— for  instance,  Victor  r 
bert,  who  composed  the  1903  hit 
eretta  Babes  in  Toyland.  Herbert  b 
Camp  Joyland  in  1905.  In  1949,  (« 
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raking  Upper  St. 
lake.  Thestickwork 
cal  of  Adirondack 
style,  which  was 
ili\n  local  carpenters 
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Beautiful,  talented, 

and  breathtakingly  ambitious, 

divorcee  Clare  Boothe  Brokaw 

climbed  swiftly  from 

writing  captions  at  Vogue 

to  become  the  managing 

editor  of  Conde  Nast's 

literary  jewel,  Vanity  Fair, 

and  author  of  the 

biting  comedy  The  Women. 

In  a  new  biography, 

SYLVIA  JUKES  MORRIS 

reveals  the  extraordinary 

force  of  the  woman 

who  in  1934  captivated  the 

grandly  idiosyncratic, 

long-married  Henry  Luce, 

founder  and  editor  in  chief 

of  Time,  Fortune, 

and,  later,  Life,  beginning 

one  of  the  most 

remarkable 

romances  of  the 

20th  century 
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e  Bqothe  Brokaw,  opposite, 
photographed  by  llorst  in 
1933,  when  she  was  managing 
editor  of  Vanity  Fair.  Two  years  later, 
she  would  marry  Henry  Luce, 
shown  below  at  a  Time  Inc. 
ompany  outing  in  Westport, 
Connecticut,  in  1941. 


STEPPING  UP 


Clare  in  1923  with 
her  much  older, 
alcoholic  husband, 
millionaire 
George  Brokaw, 
and  in  1935, 
the  year  she  married 
Henry  Luce. 


n  December  26, 
1936,  a  satiric  comedy,  77??  Women, 
opened  at  the  Ethel  Barrymore  The- 
ater on  Broadway,  before  a  capacity 
audience  and  an  astonishing  array 
of  some  50  critics  and  10  talent  scouts. 
Among  the  usual  contingent  of  New 
York  society  figures  was  a  battery  of 
theatrical  elite:  the  celebrated  Miss  Bar- 
rymore herself,  Irving  Berlin,  Gloria 
Swanson,  Billy  Rose  and  his  wife, 
Fanny  Brice,  Clifton  Webb  squiring  Lib- 
by  Holman,  Max  Gordon,  the  show's 
producer,  and  Moss  Hart,  who,  with 
George  S.  Kaufman,  was  rumored  to 
have  helped  polish  the  play  out  of  town. 
Mysteriously  absent  from  this  as- 
semblage of  regular  first-nighters  was 
the  diaphanous,  blonde  wife  of  Time 
publisher  Henry  Luce.  She  was  missed 
in  particular  because  she  was  the 
evening's  playwright.  Having  dined  with 
family  and  friends,  Clare  Boothe  Luce 

Excerpted  from  Rage  for  Fame: 

Tt\e  Ascent  of  Clare  Booihe  Luce,  by  Sylvia  Jukes 

Morris,  to  be  published  in  June 

by  Random  House;  ©  1997  by  the  author. 


had  ascended  to— of  all  places— the  top 
of  the  Empire  State  Building,  in  or- 
der to  brace  herself  in  solitude  and 
reflect  not  only  on  the  performance 
about  to  begin  13  blocks  north  but 
also  on  the  real-life  drama  that  had 
brought  her  to  this  point. 

Just  a  year  before,  her 
play  Abide  with  Me  had 
flopped  disastrously.  It  was 
based  on  her  first  mar- 
riage, at  20,  to  George  Tut- 
tle  Brokaw,  an  alcoholic 
millionaire  more  than 
twice  her  age.  A  sheaf  of 
negative  reviews— one  even 
in  Time— not  to  mention 
boos  in  the  audience,  had 
made  Clare  swear  never 
again  to  attend  her  own 
opening  nights. 

All  the  40 -carat  dia- 
monds of  the  American 
theater  seemed  to  be  sparkling  that 
winter  evening.  Within  a  few  blocks 
John  Gielgud  was  playing  Hamlet, 
Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  were 
in  Robert  Sherwood's  Idiot's  Delight, 
and  Margaret  Sullavan  was  in  Stage 
Door,  by  George  Kaufman  and  Edna 
Ferber.  You  Can't  Take  It  with  You, 
by  Kaufman  and  Hart,  had  just  opened 
at  the  Booth.  Katharine  Cornell  was 
starring  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  The 
Wingless  Victory,  Tallulah  Bankhead 
in  George  Kelly's  Reflected  Glory, 
Helen  Hayes  in  Gilbert  Miller's  pres- 
entation of  Victoria  Regina,  and  Ruth 
Gordon  in  William  Wycherley's  The 
Country  Wife.  A  rotating  series  of  short 
plays  by  Noel  Coward,  entitled  Tonight 
at  Eight  Thirty,  was  at  the  National, 
with  the  author  and  Gertrude  Lawrence 
in  the  leading  roles.  George  Abbott's 
production  of  the  Rodgers  and  Hart 
musical  On  Your  Toes  featured  Ray  Bol- 
ger,  and  Beatrice  Lillie  and  Bert  Lahr 
were  billed  in  Vincente  Minnelli's  re- 
vue TJie  Show  Is  On. 

The  night  was  unseasonably  warm. 
Fog  curling  off  the  Hudson  River 
blotted  out  lights  on  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  and  veiled  the  upper 
reaches  of  Manhattan.  There,  on  the 
fringes  of  Spanish  Harlem,  Clare  had 
been  born  33  years  earlier,  the  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  a  traveling  sales- 
man and  a  beautiful  20-year-old  typist. 
Friends  knew  little  about  Clare's 
childhood,  but  memories  of  its  squalor 
and  mendacities  were  painfully  vivid 


to  her,  try  though  she  always  h: 
surmount  them.  As  she  stood  m 
her   102nd-floor  aerie,  lookin 
over  the  glittering  metropolis  to 
Street,  where  her  name  was  up  in  li 
it  struck  her  that  "none  of  the 
on  the  street  had  ever  heard  of 
Unless  they  could  be  made  as  si 
she  was  of  her  own  worth,  fa: 
ardently  sought,  might  be  fleeti 

Clare's  beautiful  and  ambitious 
er— who  for  years  during  her 
ter's  schooldays  had  been  a 
woman— had  encouraged  her 
and  taught  her  how  to  dissemble 
manipulate  men.   "Let  them  all 
you  how  blue  the  eyes  are  and 
en  the  hair.  But  never  let  them  see  v 
makes  the  wheels  go  round."  A 
Clara  Schneider's  fantasies  of  a 
atrical  career  had  been  dashed 
her   teenage   seduction  by  Wil 
Franklin  Boothe.  She  had  the 
sued  them  vicariously,  wangling 
a  job  as  understudy  to  Mary  Pickl 
on  Broadway  when  the  child  was  h 
and  later  a  part  in  an  Edison  mo 

Pretty  as  Clare  had  been,  she  < 
not  a  natural  actress.  Professionals  i 
sistently  beat  her  at  auditions.  U 
graduation  from  high  school,  she 
been  undecided  whether  to  beer 
an  actress  or  a  dramatist.  "I  sin 
was  certain  I'd  be  one  or  the  otbl  k 

Ambitions  notwithstanding,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  distracted  by  r 
riage,  motherhood,  and  divorce,  thei 
a  brief  but  heady  career  in  journal 
In  just  three  years,  Clare  Boothe  1 
kaw  had  risen  from  caption  write 
Vogue  to  managing  editor  of  Vanity  i 


I* 


t  a  dinner  party 
the  summer  of  1! 
Clare    encounte 
Conde  Nast,  publ*j 
er  of  Vogue,   Va 
Fair,   and  Housi 
Garden.  Embolde 
by  his  southern  ci 
tesy,  she  said  she  had  been  fee 
empty  and  directionless  since  her 
vorce  from  George  Brokaw,  and  as 
if  he  could  find  her  a  position  on 
of  his  magazines.  Nast  had  heard 
request  before  from  bored  society  w 
en  and  usually  paid  little  heed. 
Clare's  obvious  seriousness,  not  to  n 
tion  her  beauty,  brought  an  invitai 
to  visit  his  headquarters. 

The  Conde  Nast  Publications 
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I  housed  in  the  Graybar  Building 
■Lexington  Avenue  at  44th  Street. 
lArt  Deco  structure  was  then  the 
list  office  complex  in  the  world. 
Is  19th  floor  Clare  was  interviewed 
■''bgwe's  editor,  Edna  Woolman 
le,  who  had  worked  on  the  mag- 
i>  for  34  of  her  52  years, 
lasting  no  time,  Mrs.  Chase  set 
■job  seeker  a  test:  to  write  the 
1  of  detailed  picture  captions  for 
Ih  Vogue  was  noted.  Clare's  ef- 
■  showed  promise,  and  she  was  told 
Iturn  in  a  few  days.  But  by  then 
I  Chase  had  left  for  Paris  to  see 
Ball  collections. 

lare  had  to  resign  herself  to  a 
Imer  of  suspense  before  the  editor 
Ined.  She  decided  to  spend  it  on 
Ibreezy  shores  of  Long  Island 
I;  her  five-year-old  daughter,  Ann, 
hd  with  George.  Bronzed  and 
Id,  she  moved  back  to  Manhattan 
leptember  and  rented  an  apart- 
I:  in  the  Stanhope  Hotel,  at  995 
f.  Avenue. 

Iiough  Clare  had  not  heard  from 
I  Chase,  she  was  still  determined 
lork  at  Vogue.  So  after  Labor  Day 
fcut  on  a  gray  dress  with  white  col- 
l.nd  cuffs,  went  back  to  the  Gray- 
puilding,  and  convinced  an  assistant 
I  she  was  a  new  employee.  She 
I  a  seat  at  an  empty  desk  and  wait- 
pr  some  work  to  arrive.  After  a 
k,  it  did.  "I  kind  of  oozed  on,"  she 
lied.  "Nobody  knew  anything  about 
[not  even  the  accountant."  As  a  re- 
I  almost  a  month  would  go  by  be- 
f  she  received  her  first  $35  weekly 
iheck.  When  Mrs.  Chase  returned 
i  found  Clare  in  place,  she  assumed 
[de  Nast  had  hired  her.  He,  in 
l  thought  she  had. 

he  newcomer's  manner 

struck   Mrs.   Chase  as 

being  "a  little  grand." 

At    breakfast, 

Clare     would 

spread  a  cloth 

across  her  desk 

and  pour  cof- 
from  a  silver  pot.  She 
accordingly  kept  busy 
i  strict  diet  of  captions. 
Ire  were  plenty  of  them  to 
3,  since  Vogue  was  then 
ished  twice  a  month.  Am- 
)us  to  write  at  greater 
th,  she  welcomed  the  op- 


Clare  was  a  bibelot  of  the 
most  enchanting  ordeif  wrote 
Crowninshield. 
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FAIR  GAME 


Vanity  Fair's  publisher. 

Conde  Nast,  above,  left,  a  great 

fan  of  the  .New  York  Giants, 

attends  a  game  \yith 

editor  Frank  Crow  ninshield  in 

the  late  30s.  Nast,  as  \Vell  as 

the  magazine**  managing  editor, 

Doriald  Freeman,  inset; 

was  romantically  captivated 

by:  the  young  associate 

i tor  Glare  Boothe  Bjrnkaw." 
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not  see  herself  in  a 
"jungle"  job,  th< 


you  hang  on  tc 
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FAIR  AND  CLARE 

Clare  Boothe  Brokaw 

caricatured  by  Miguel  Covarrubias 

in  1933  and  photographed, 

opposite,  by  Horst  in  1938. 

Insets  from  far  left:  the  November 

1930  cover  of  Vanity  Fair; 

a  detail  from  the  magazine's 

masthead  in  March  1933; 

Clare's  March  1933  cover,  featuring 

pretzels  and  beer  to 

indicate  a  growing  awareness 

of  the  common  man. 


portunity  to  do  an  article  on  the  well- 
dressed  baby.  Her  manuscript,  entitled 
"Chic  for  the  Newly  Arrived,"  warned 
that  a  standard  christening  robe,  made 
of  the  finest  batiste  edged  with  Va- 
lenciennes lace  and  worn  over  a  slip 
of  crepe  de  Chine,  could  cost  "a 
great  deal  more  than  mother's  latest 
from  Chanel."  Clare  went  on  in  dead- 
pan style  to  describe  other  extrava- 
gant garments  and  excesses,  such  as 
a  lapin -lined  perambulator.  She  rec- 
ommended edible  toys,  because  "ba- 
bies have  a  passion  for  playing  with 
their  food  and  eating  their  playthings." 
Far  from  objecting  to  her  arch- 
ness, Mrs.  Chase  spread  the  piece 
over  five  pages,  illustrated  with  bon- 
nets, bibs,  and  bassinets.  Three  years 
after  its  publication  (without  her  by- 
line), Clare  boasted  to  an  interview- 
er that  her  maiden  article  in  Vogue 
was  "still  pointed  to  as  a  classic  by 
merchants  of  the  Wee  Garment  trade." 

ust  down  the  corridor 
from  Vogue  stood  the 
offices  of  Vanity  Fair, 
Conde  Nast's  prize  gift  to 
the  haut  monde.  Since 
its  launch  in  1914,  the 
periodical's  circulation 
had  not  advanced  beyond 
90,000.  Time  disparaged  it  as  a  "glossy 
'smartchart' "  and  said  that  "no  mag- 
azine prides  itself  more  on  the  chic 
modernity  of  its  readers."  To  Clare, 
still  scribbling  service  copy  at  Vogue, 
the  famous  monthly  was  simply  the  most 
desirable  and  sophisticated  next  step 
she  could  imagine. 

Between  Vanity  Fair's  strikingly  orig- 
inal covers  were  found  such  stellar 
writers  as  Colette,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  Robert  Benchley,  and  Walter 
Lippmann.  Among  the  painters  and 
photographers  were  Pablo  Picasso, 
Amedeo  Modigliani,  the  Mexican 
caricaturist  Miguel  Covarrubias,  Man 
Ray,  and  Edward  Steichen. 

The  editor  was  Francis  Welch 
Crowninshield,  a  lean,  silver-haired 
bachelor  with  the  elaborate  manners 
of  an  Edwardian  gentleman.  In  spite 
of  his  Brooks  Brothers  suits,  "Frank," 
or  "Crowny,"  had  avant-garde  tastes. 
Yet  his  office  was  as  baroque  as  his 
personal  appearance  was  austere.  Be- 
yond a  door  decorated  with  green 
figures  on  silver  leaf,  he  sat  at  a  lac- 
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quered  desk  against  a  background  of 
shimmering  Chinese  wallpaper.  He 
was  assumed  to  be  homosexual,  al- 
though he  vaguely  informed  Edmund 
Wilson  that  he  had  "a  girl  who  came 
to  see  him  once  a  week."  No  doubt 
existed  of  his  nose  for  talent,  and  he 
frequently  prowled  through  Edna 
Chase's  adjacent  domain,  sniffing  it 
out.  Earlier  in  the  decade,  the  scent 
had  led  to  Dorothy  Parker.  Now  it 
brought  him  to  the  fragrant  Clare 
Boothe  Brokaw. 

"She  was,  altogether,  a  bibelot  of 
the  most  enchanting  order,"  he  wrote. 
"Her  skin  possessed  a  curious  kind 
of  translucence,  as  if  some  shining 
light  beneath  it  were  causing  the  faint, 
pearl-like  aura  which  seemed  to  sur- 
round her." 

The  Wall  Street  crash  of  October 
1929  was  still  reverberating  in  the 
world's  ears  when  a  telegraph  sent  to 
the  Stanhope  Hotel  invited  Mrs. 
Brokaw  to  see  Vanity  Fair's  managing 
editor,  Donald  Freeman,  at  11:30  on 
the  morning  of  October  31. 

Clare  knew  the  25-year-old  Freeman 
by  reputation.  He  was  a  Columbia 
graduate  who  had  studied  in  Vienna 
and  spoke  German  and  French  flu- 
ently. For  transatlantic  promotion  of 
the  work  of  such  writers  as  Andre  Mau- 
rois  and  Paul  Valery,  he  had  been  made 
a  member  of  France's  Legion  d'hon- 
neur.  In  person  he  was  unprepossess- 
ing, with  a  receding  hairline  and  a 
shape  that  revealed  a  weakness  for 
sherry-laced  soup,  beer,  and  banana 
splits.  Nevertheless,  though  he  was 
eight  months  her  junior,  Clare  recog- 
nized Freeman's  educational  superi- 
ority and  editorial  flair. 

He,  in  turn,  had  been  aware  of  Clare's 
fine  looks  and  candid  gaze  from  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  the  Nast  organ- 
ization. As  they  talked,  he  was  daz- 
zled by  her  ready  wit,  originality,  and 
intellect.  More  important,  he  sensed  her 
creative  potential  and  relished  the 
chance  to  play  Pygmalion. 

All  that  remained  was  for  Free- 
man and  Crowninshield  to  persuade 
Edna  Woolman  Chase  to  part  with 
her  latest  editorial  assistant.  This  did 
not  prove  difficult,  since  Mrs.  Chase, 
along  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, was  preoccupied  with  disas- 
trous personal  losses  on  the  stock 
market.  Clare  suffered  little,  thanks 
to  George  Brokaw's  canny  foresight. 


Her  $25,000  annual  income  drop 
by  only  $1,200,  leaving  her  $425, 
trust  fund  virtually  intact. 


lare  moved  to    Va, 
Fair  as  a  junior  ed  f 


M  '   in  December  1929.  a 

■  annual  salary  of  $1,[ 

9  She  shared  a  large, ; 

V  i  ny  office  with  the  i 

^^  A  ma  critic  Margaret  C 

^^_->^  Morgan.  Donald  F 
man  worked  right  next  door.  Uih_ 
his  tutelage,  Clare  honed  her  natiiti 
literary  skills  on  incoming  manuscri 

The  already  captivated  Freeman 
couraged  her  to  start  writing  article,  » 
her  own.  She  worked  on  them 
early-morning  hours  and  utilized 
day  afternoons  for  library  research, 
leisure  time  remained  she  spent 
her  mentor.  Predictably,  his  role  expi 
from  that  of  dinner,  movie,  and  the; 
escort  to  that  of  lover.  "As  soon  as*  ;r, 
got  me  on  my  feet,"  Clare  later  cracl 
"he  wanted  me  on  my  back." 

So  long  as  it  suited  her,  she  c 
cealed  an  abhorrence  for  Donald's  { 
tuberant  belly  and  grubby  fingerna 
as  she  had  once  hidden  her  contei 
for  George  Brokaw's  childishness  b*. 
drinking.  Marriage  had  given  hern 
cess  to  money  and  high  society, 
affair  with  her  managing  editor 
ised  contacts  more  pertinent  to 
ent  purposes.  Yet  she  did  not  see  hei 
in  what  she  humorously  called  a  "j 
gle"  job,  the  "kind  you  hang  oi 
with  your  tail." 

Vanity  Fair  published  the  first 
Clare's  extracurricular  pieces  in  Augi 
1930.  It  was  a  lampoon  of  upp 
crust  chat,  called  "Talking  Up— J 
Thinking  Down"  and  subtitled  "H 
to  be  a  success  in  society  without St 
ing  a  single  word  of  much  importa 
at  any  time."  The  opening  paragn 
heralded  its  theme: 


Too  much  has  already  been  wr§1 
about  the  dead  or  dying  art  of  conve: 
tion.  Drawing  room  cynics  and  critics 
society  assert  that  the  fine  art  of  persifl 
and  repartee,  of  making  epigrams  andi 
mots,  of  Pope's  "feast  of  reason  and  f 
of  soul,"  which  flourished  until  Ninet 
Hundred  in  the  salons  of  France  I 
England,  received  its  death  blow  at  the  < 
ner  tables  of  the  modern  capitals. 


Clare's  long-sentence  style  was  mar 
by  an  excess  of  adverbs,  and  she  i 
tered  out  of  original  ideas  midv 
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irigh  her  essay.  But  "Talking  Up" 
la  creditable  debut,  even  though  its 
Ideal  tone  was  stronger  than  Van- 
mir's  customarily  cool,  urbane  voice. 


rhat  same  month  she 
published  her  first  con- 
tribution to  "We  Nom- 
inate for  the  Hall  of 
Fame."  This  was  a  reg- 
ular among  Vanity  Fair's 
miscellaneous  features. 
The  format  called  for 
atory  biographical  paragraphs  be- 
portraits  of  notable  people  in 
irts,  sciences,  sports,  and  business 
res.  Clare's  assigned  subject  was 
ry  Robinson  Luce. 
te  had  not  met  the  wunderkind 
isher  and  knew  little  about  his 
ate  life.  "Does  he  save  string  or 
fish?"  she  asked  his  colleagues 
friends.  No,  they  said,  Luce  did 
ing  but  work.  What  a  dreary 
she  thought  as  she  struggled  to 
a  convincing  citation. 

use  he  originated  the  news-magazine 
because  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  is  the 
ssful  editor  and  publisher  of  Time  and 
•ne  magazines;  because  he  was  born  in 
a;  because  he  was  once  a  humble  news- 
r  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
astly  because  he  claims  that  he  has  no 
interests  outside  of  his  work,  and  that 
work  fills  his  waking  hours. 

he  following  month,  the  name  of 
e  Boothe  Brokaw  joined  those  of 
en  Nash  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse 
he  list  of  top  contributors  to  Van- 
Fair.  In  her  essay  "The  Dear  Di- 
;ed,"  she  wrote  approvingly  of 
)d  lovers"  who,  "lacking  the  energy 
scome  good  haters,  part  in  the  nick 
of  time,  hopeful  of  be- 
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('hire  and  Henry  I, Act! 
at  the  opening  of 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dirt  in, 
1935.  Inset.  (  hire  Hoodie's  , 
The  H  omen  on  Broadway, 
1936,  with,  from  hit, 
Margalo  (iillinore,  .lane  Seymour. 
Phyllis  I'ovah,  Ilka  Cliase, 
mil  Adrienne  Mardeii. 
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Until  I  met  you 
I  never  knew  anyone 
who  challenged 
enough  of  the  real  heart 
and  mind  of  me." 
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THE  TIME  OF 
THEIR  LIFE 


After  a  quiet  wedding 

in  Old  Greenwich, 

Connecticut,  on 

November  23, 1935, 

Henry  and  Clare  Luce 

retreated  to  Cuba 

to  begin  a  two-month 

honeymoon. 


coming  good  friends."  In  an  age  when 
divorce  was  considered  mostly  de- 
structive, this  wry  idea  of  parting  in 
order  to  salvage  a  relationship  was 
distinctly  new. 

The  October  issue  of  Vanity  Fair 
featured  Clare's  "Ananias  Preferred," 
a  tongue-in-cheek  paean  to  the  well- 
told  lie.  Without  deception,  she  argued, 
diplomacy  might  fail,  governments 
fall,  and  social  structures  atrophy.  Ly- 
ing "increases  the  creative  faculties" 
in  man,  lessens  friction,  and,  effectively 
done,  buttresses  the  ego.  Writing  as 
an  unacknowledged  expert,  she  cau- 
tioned that  successful  prevarication 
requires  a  faultless  memory,  in  order 
to  keep  track  of  untruths  told. 

"Your  article  on  Ananias  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  furor  in  the  office,"  Don- 
ald Freeman  informed  Clare.  "We  all 
agree  that  this  is  the  best  piece  of 
writing  you  have  ever  done.  Mr. 
Crowninshield  is  more  than  enthusi- 
astic." Indeed,  Crowninshield  was  so 
impressed  that  he  immediately  pro- 
moted his  27-year-old  discovery  to 
associate  editor. 

Every  day  Clare  felt 
more  confident  of  her 
powers.  Margaret  Case 
Morgan  came  to  work 
one  morning  and 
"found  that  she  was 
employing  my  secretary 
and  I  was  employing 
hers."  Clare  had  lured  the  former  away 
by  paying  twice  the  usual  salary  out 
of  her  own  pocket.  On  another  oc- 
casion Morgan  left  a  pair  of  compli- 
mentary first-night  tickets  on  her  desk 
while  she  went  to  lunch. 

When  I  looked  for  them  around  five-thirty, 
they  were  gone.  After  a  frantic  and  vain 
search,  I  called  up  the  press  agent,  who 
agreed  to  have  duplicates  for  me  at  the 
box  office  that  night. 

When  my  date  and  I  walked  down  the 
theater  aisle  with  my  duplicate  tickets, 
guess  who  had  the  real  tickets  and  who  was 
occupying  my  seats?  Right.  None  other 
than  Clare  Boothe  and  escort.  I  was  so  mad 
that  I  merely  said  to  her,  "Enjoy  the  play, 
dear,"  and  stalked  back  up  the  aisle.  .  .  . 

Next  morning  in  the  office  Clare  said, 
"But  you  left  the  tickets  on  your  desk,  so 
of  course  I  thought  you  didn't  want  them!" 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  what- 
ever Clare  desired  she  simply  took,  or 
tried  to  take.  Conde  Nast  told  Mor- 
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gan  that  she  had  even  offered  to  buy 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 
Ironically,  only  Donald  Freeman 
stood  between  her  and  the  job  she 
now  lusted  for:  that  of  managing  editor. 

In  the  fall  of  1930,  Clare  moved 
into  a  $555-a-month  penthouse 
at  444  East  52nd  Street.  She 
hired  four  servants,  including 
a  personal  maid  to  run  her 
bath  and  help  her  dress.  Af- 
ter furnishing  her  living  room 
with  an  eclectic  mix  of  old  and 
new  pieces,  she  lined  one  wall  with 
books  and  hung  a  Foujita  sketch  of 
two  catlike  nudes  on  another.  Her  plans 
for  the  bedroom  betrayed  a  compul- 
sive tidiness,  with  drawers  compart- 
mentalized even  for  her  stockings. 

Freeman  also  moved  that  fall,  one 
convenient  block  south  of  her,  to  425 
East  51st  Street.  He  coyly  dubbed  his 
brownstone  apartment  their  "love  nest." 
In  the  evenings  and  on  weekends 
Clare  made  good  use  not  only  of  his 
bed  but  also  of  a  handsome  desk  and 
high-powered  Underwood,  installed 
mainly  for  her.  The  Graybar  Building 
was  an  easy  10 -minute  walk  away. 

Crowninshield's  secretary  recalled 
half  a  century  later  that  Clare  had  a 
"translucent  glow  about  her"  in  those 
days.  She  could  be  seated  at  her  desk, 
in  a  tailored  suit  with  "big  horn- 
rimmed goggles  on  her  nose,  her  hair 
a  bit  straggly  .  .  .  but  if  a  man  came 
into  the  room  an  astonishing  thing 
would  happen:  her  hair  would  gleam; 
her  teeth  would  shine;  her  whole  per- 
son would  light  up." 

Part  of  Clare's  new  job  was  to  see 
that  the  magazine  reflected  chang- 
ing times  and  aired  the  latest 
philosophies.  Crowninshield's  be- 
lief that  it  should  "cover  the  things 
people  talk  about  at  parties" 
was  still  valid,  in  her  opinion. 
What  he  did  not  realize  was  that 
contemporary  cocktail  conver- 
sation had  begun  to  concern 
itself  with  economic  and  so- 
cial needs  rather  than  fash- 
ionable gossip. 

With    Nast's    approval 
Clare  cultivated  writers  and 
artists  who  best  understood 
this  new  seriousness.  John 
Franklin  Carter,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State  De- 
partment,  became   her 
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Washington  source.  Writing  under 
the  pen  name  Jay  Franklin,  he  pub- 
lished an  early  forecast  that  "dangerous 
racial  and  national  animosities"  in 
Europe  would  lead  to  war.  Clare  also 
encouraged  the  crankier  side  of  the 
humorist  Corey  Ford.  Incensed  about 
government  interference  .in  personal 
morality,  he  campaigned  in  Vanity  Fair's 
pages  for  the  repeal  of  Prohibition. 

Clare  maintained  some  balance  by 
introducing  "Who's  Zoo?,"  a  feature 
in  which  human  faces  were  juxta- 
posed with  look-alike  animals  and  lines 
of  doggerel.  One  of  the  best  compared 
Einstein  to  a  gentle  canine.  Mussoli- 
ni's profile  was  matched  to  that  of  a 
monkey,  and  Herbert  Hoover  was  paired 
with  a  bulldog. 

Donald  Freeman  assigned  her  to  ac- 
company Edward  Steichen  on  a  Holly- 
wood celebrity  shoot  in  August  1931.  They 
photographed  Josef  von  Sternberg  and 
his  protegee  Marlene  Dietrich.  The  ac- 
tress kept  them  waiting  for  25  minutes 
in  a  Deco  mansion  with  rainbow- 
colored  geometric  designs  etched  across 
the  walls.  Clare  passed  the  time  playing 
with  Dietrich's  six-year-old  daughter, 
Maria.  She  had  an  unusual  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  fantasies  and  miseries  of 
children.  When  Dietrich,  wearing  a  pur- 
ple gown,  staged  her  delayed  entrance 
and  interrupted  them,  the  girl  screamed 
with  disappointment.  Surprisingly,  the 
scene-stealing  star  of  The  Blue  Angel 
proved  to  be  stiff  and  listless  in  front  of 
a  still  camera.  Clare  reported 
that  she  managed  only  two  ex- 
pressions: "mysterious  languor 
and  parched  passion." 

In  the  meantime,  back  in 
New  York,  Donald  Freeman  was 
proofreading  her 


first  book,   a   collection   of  stoj 
called  Stuffed  Shirts.  It  was  publisi  I 
on  November  5.  The  New  York  Tim! 
Book  Review  said  that  the  malice 
Clare's  stories  had  "a  felinity  that 
the  purest  Angoran."  Scribner's  cfl 
pared  the  book  to  Evelyn  Waug 
Vile  Bodies.  The  Galveston   Tnbu 
bracketed  her  with  Edith  Wharton, 
in  spite  of  its  reception,  Stuffed  Sh 
sold  only  2,600  copies  in  seven  mont 
gaining  Clare  a  mere  $600.   "Nl 
hereafter,  Herr  Freeman,"  she  vm 
disgustedly  to  her  lover,  "I  devote  I 
.  .  .  extra-working  hours,  not  to  litel 
ture,  which  pays  neither  dividends ! 
fame,  nor  in  ducats,  but  to  seeing  if 
can't  bat  off  an  agreeable  play." 

By  the  summer  of  193 
Clare  had  begun  an  :j 
fair  with  the  Wall  Stri 
speculator  Bernard 
ruch.  Rumored  to  h 
the  fourth-richest  ra< 
in  America,  he  was 
perennial   adviser 
presidents  and  an  admirer  of  inte 
gent  women.  Unfortunately  for  h  | 
he  was  61  years  old  and  married, 
three  children.  His  wife  shared  neitl  I 
his  Jewish  faith  nor— Clare  assumedij 
his  bed,  yet  he  remained  faithful! 
the  ideal  if  not  the  practice  of  <| 1 
ventional  family  life.  Clare 
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therefore  had  to  settle  for  the  belief  that 
"Bernie"  cared  for  her  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  "one  of  his  vintage  to  care 
for  one  of  mine." 

Gossip  about  Mrs.  Brokaw  and  her 
famous  multimillionaire  grew  apace. 
Eventually,  even  Franklin  Roosevelt  be- 
gan referring  to  her  as  "Barney  Baruch's 
girl."  Through  Baruch's  stellar  connec- 
tions, Clare  found  herself  circulating 
among  the  foremost  practitioners  of  fi- 
nance, science,  and  communications.  On 
July  12,  1932,  for  example,  he  invited  her 
to  his  apartment  to  watch  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  new  broadcasting  medium,  in 
company  with  David  Sarnoff,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Ameri- 
ca. They  sat  watching  "a  small  flickering 
visual  apparatus,"  she  wrote  that  night  in 
her  diary.  Television  reminded  her  of  "the 
early  days  of  the  movies,"  except  that  it 
had  "perfect  sound." 

If  Clare  nurtured  any  illusion  about 
Bernie's  leaving  his  wife  and  starting  a 
new  family  with  her,  she  was  soon  dis- 
abused of  it.  Baruch  told  friends  that  she 
was  just  "a  poor  little  kid,"  who  had  to  be 
kept  happy  with  gifts.  Clare  deflected  this 
rejection  by  scattering  her  talents  and  so- 
cial energy  in  as  many  directions  as  possi- 
ble. That  fall  she  posed  for  a  Vogue  fash- 
ion shot  by  Edward  Steichen,  considered 
taking  $20,000  to  help  former  mayor  Jim- 
mie  Walker  write  his  autobiography,  and 
started  collaborating  with  Paul  Gallico  on 
a  play.  Dashing  from  work  to  lunches, 
teas,  cocktails,  dinners,  theaters,  speak- 
easies, and  nightclubs,  she  often  ended  her 
days  in  one  assignation  or  another. 

Donald  Freeman's  jealousy  grew  to 
open  fury.  Vanity  Fair  staff  were  privy  to 
loud  arguments  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Brokaw.  He  hoped  that  Clare  would  be 
embarrassed  by  a  published  rumor  that 
Conde  Nast  intended  to  divorce  his  wife 
and  marry  her.  But  she  was  not,  infuriat- 
ing him  further.  During  a  climactic  spat  in 
September  1932,  she  accused  him  of  using 
her  talents  for  his  own  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

On  September  30,  Clare  stayed  home 
nursing  a  cold.  That  evening,  with  ex- 
traordinary sangfroid,  she  dined  in  the 
company  of  four  individuals  who  all  lust- 
ed after  her— Baruch;  William  Harlan 
Hale,  a  young  assistant  with  whom  she 
had  recently  had  a  fling;  Conde  Nast; 
and  Nast's  sapphic  spouse,  Leslie. 

She  was  in  bed  the  following  morning 
when  her  telephone  rang.  It  was  Leslie 
Nast  with  bad  news.  Donald  had  been  se- 
riously injured  the  night  before  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  upstate  and  was  in  a  hos- 
pital in  Mount  Kisco.  Clare  drove  north  at 
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once  to  find  him  unconscious,  eyes  black- 
and-blue  under  a  swathe  of  bandages.  At 
five  o'clock,  while  she  held  his  hand,  he 
died.  He  was  not  quite  29  years  old. 

Over  dinner  a  week  later,  Nast  for- 
mally offered  Clare  the  position  of 
managing  editor.  He  had  hesitated,  he 
explained,  because  he  was  wondering  if 
she  would  "allow"  him  to  replace  Frank 
Crowninshield  as  editor  in  chief  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  clear  to  them  both 
that  Crowninshield  was  a  spent  force. 
Vanity  Fair's  financial  troubles  grew 
worse  each  month,  and  his  old-fashioned 
editorial  values  were  irrelevant  to  the 
young,  politically  aware  readers  Clare 
needed  to  attract.  Even  so,  it  suited  her 
not  to  have  him  replaced:  his  weakness 
would  give  her  more  control. 

Most  colleagues  looked  favorably  on 
her  appointment  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed. Some  were  outright  dazzled  by  the 
speed  with  which  she  established  herself. 
Crowninshield  praised  her  for  boldly  com- 
bining the  capacities  of  "a  superfortress,  a 
battleship  and  a  tank."  Awed  though  most 
observers  of  the  new  managing  editor  may 
have  been,  at  least  one  associate  found  her 
professionally  and  personally  wanting. 
Helen  Brown  Norden,  a  dark-haired,  ad- 
venturous Vassar  dropout,  was  already  an 
experienced  writer  and  an  astute  judge  of 
character.  Four  decades  later,  as  Helen 
Lawrenson,  she  would  write  the  most  dev- 
astating of  all  indictments  of  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  in  her  book  Stranger  at  the  Party 

Clare's  fourth  issue  as  managing  editor 
carried  Vanity  Fair's  first  photoengraved 
color  cover.  It  anticipated  by  nine  months 
the  end  of  Prohibition  in  December  1933 
and,  in  its  exuberant  vulgarity,  announced 
the  age  of  the  common  man.  Pretzels 
spelling  the  magazine's  logo  floated  above 
a  row  of  foaming  beer  mugs  on  a  red-and- 
white  checked  tablecloth. 

"The  'beer'  cover,"  gushed  one  reader, 
"has  caused  more  comment  and  elicited 
more  praise  than  any  ...  I  ever  heard 
of."  Conde  Nast  went  further,  declaring 
the  March  number  altogether  "grand." 
But  its  success  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  slump  in  Vanity  Fair's  advertising, 
which  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since 
1919.  For  the  frustrated  publisher,  this  de- 
cline in  revenue  coincided  with  an  impov- 
erishment of  his  emotional  life.  Having 
recently  divorced  Leslie,  Nast  was  now  a 
single  man,  and  he  resented  Clare's  indif- 
ference to  his  sexual  overtures.  Perhaps 
as  a  result,  he  became  less  tolerant  of  her 
unorthodox  work  habits  and  management 
style.  "I  do  not  think  you  can  do  your 
job  effectively  with  such  a  combined  ab- 


sence and  lateness  as  the  sheets  show  1  ^ 
you  during  the  past  three  months,"  1:1; 
wrote  on  March  27,  adding  dryly,  "I ;  \itl 
not  asking  you  to  observe  the  establish  ^ 
nine  o'clock  arrival  hour,  but  an  hour . 
between  quarter  of  ten  and  ten." 

From  then  on,  Clare's  commitment 
Vanity  Fair  started  to  evaporate.  In  F  '$ 
ruary  1934  she  resigned,  and  briefly  wn 
a  column  for  the  Hearst  papers.  That  f 
gust,  the  magazine  featured  Clare  Booi  fa 
Brokaw  in  its  "Hall  of  Fame." 


Because  she  has  written  a  play  .  .  .  becai 
her  book.  Stuffed  Shirts,  was  an  authentic  < 
merciless  satire  on  New  York  society;  beca 
she  is  now  writing  a  syndicated  newspaj 
column;  because  she  was  formerly  manag 
editor  of  Vanity  Fair;  and  because  she  cttjfc 
bines  a  fragile  blondness  with  a  will  of  ste  iB 


At  a  party  in  November  1934  given  \v, 
Thayer  Hobson,  vice  president  ofljji 
William  Morrow  publishing  house,  a  , 
his  wife,  Laura,  the  future  author  of  G    ,- 
demon's  Agreement,    Clare   arrived  1 
and  made  a  dramatic  entrance,  w! 
Laura  never  forgot. 


She  came  through  the  arch  that  led  fr 
the  hall  to  the  living  room,  and  pausr 
waiting  for  Thayer  or  me  to  come  and>' -J; 
troduce  her.  She  stood  there  with  her  bid'  i; 
head  slightly  tilted  to  one  side;  she  v  |S 
wearing  a  black  evening  dress  with  lo\i  . 
jewels,  but  instead  of  the  usual  corsage; 
her   shoulder,   she  was   carrying  a  sn 
nosegay  of  white  flowers  in  both  her  nan 

After    dinner    Clare's    attention  \ 
drawn  to  a  tall,  sandy-haired  man  wh». 
copious  eyebrows  arched  over  nam, 
eyes.  She  recognized  him  as  the  subji 
of  her  first  profile  in   Vanity  Fair,  fi 
years  earlier— none  other  than  the 
founder  of  Time  magazine  Henry  Luci 

They  stood  a  little  apart  from  everybc 
talking  by  themselves,  she  leaning  back  i 
the  curve  of  the  piano,  facing  the  room,  fl 
Harry,  ignoring  the  room,  turning  his  b 
on  it,  holding  forth  intensely,  and  then  lis 
ing  intensely.  Clare  was  too  clever  to  app 
impressed  with  him;  she  would  say  SO' 
thing  light  and  laugh,  then  change  mo 
and  seem  totally  absorbed  by  what  he  '< 
saying.  Some  of  our  other  guests  told  me 
was  baiting  him  about  his  beloved  Forti 
tossing  out  little  mots  about  how  bad  it ' 
and  how  easily  it  could  be  made  better. 


Another  subject  of  their  rapt  discuss 
was  picture  periodicals,  then  popular 
Europe.  Clare  said  that  she  had  once  { 
posed  making  Vanity  Fair  an  illustra 
weekly,  and  she  described  a  dummy 
had  commissioned  to  show  Nast  the  { 
sibilities.  Luce,  not  to  be  outdone,  s 
that  one  of  his  brightest  editors,  J< 
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tin,  was  currently  exploring  a  similar 
Then  he  abruptly  took  out  his  pock- 
atch,  remarked  that  it  was  late,  and 
out  another  word  moved  away, 
lare  was  aghast.  No  one  had  ever 
ed  her  so  curtly.  He  had,  in  effect, 
ced  my  brains  and  left  me  flat."  She 
led  he  was  the  rudest  man  it  had 
her  misfortune  to  meet. 

ortly  before  midnight  on  December  9, 
934,  Clare  braved  icy  weather  to  at- 
a  "Turkish  Ball"  hosted  by  Elsa  Max- 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in  cel- 
tion  of  Cole  Porter's  new  musical, 
king  Goes.  Several  hundred  of  New 
:'s  most  prominent  people  gathered 
e  Starlight  Roof  to  eat  couscous  and 
while  star  performers,  including  Vic- 
Moore,  Beatrice  Lillie,  and  Gladys 
•thout,  paid  tribute, 
t  some  point  during  the  entertain- 
t,  Clare  was  sitting  alone  on  one  of 
green  leather  ottomans  that  rimmed 
jallroom  when  a  man  she  recognized 
ed  by.  It  was  Henry  Luce.  He  was  en 
:  to  a  table  occupied  by  his  wife, 
and  Conde  Nast,  and  carrying  two 
kling  glasses. 

n  impulse  Clare  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Luce, 
re  no  doubt  bringing  me  that  cham- 
le."  To  her  surprise,  he  not  only  took 
lint  but  sat  down  and  talked  quietly 
le  dark  until  the  music  ended.  When 
ights  went  up,  Clare  found  him  star- 
lit her  intently. 

Will  you  come  downstairs  with  me?" 
(sked.  "I  have  something  important  to 
pi." 

here  was  nowhere  to  sit  in  the  Wal- 
's  crowded  lobby,  so  Clare  leaned 
ast  a  wall,  wondering  if  the  publisher 
ime  was  going  to  offer  her  a  job. 
I've  read  about  it  happening,  I've 
p  about  it  happening— now  it's  just 
pened  to  me." 
What?" 

Hie  French  call  it  a  coup  de  foudre.  I 
iv  you  are  the  one  woman  in  my  life." 
ilare  stood  in  stunned  silence.  She  un- 
itood  the  phrase  meant  "a  stroke  of 
ping,"  but  she  had  sent  no  special 
s  in  his  direction.  Could  the  man  be 
|k,  or  deranged?  He  was  neither, 
tther  or  not  romance  developed  be- 
in  them,  Luce  said,  he  had  decided  to 
his  marriage  of  1 1  years.  For  the  last 
he  had  felt  a  need  for  a  different 
of  companionship.  His  wife  did  not 
e  his  interests. 

'n  and  on  he  went.  For  the  first  time  in 
ry  Luce's  life,  passion  was  taking  pre- 
nce  over  reason.  He  struggled  to  artic- 
!  feelings  never  before  experienced  in 


Time  Inc. 's  general 
manager.  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
took  this  photograph 
in  1936  when  he  visited 
Henry  and  Clare  Luce 
during  their  two- 
month  honeymoon 
in  Cuba. 


his  36  years.  By 
two  o'clock  Clare 
was  pacing  the 
lobby  floor  with 
him  in  increasing 
bewilderment. 
She  was  trying  to 
fathom  her  own  emo- 
tions and  make  some  appropriate  re- 
sponse when  Luce  took  out  his  watch,  as 
on  their  first  meeting.  "I'll  call  on  you 
Thursday  afternoon,"  he  said,  and  went 
back  upstairs. 

Later  that  morning  Archibald  MacLeish, 
a  writer  at  Fortune,  was  asked  to 
meet  with  his  boss  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  He  found  a  shaken  Luce  smoking 
on  the  mezzanine.  He  said  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  divorcee. 

MacLeish  scarcely  knew  how  to  re- 
spond to  this  startling  intimacy.  So  Luce 
turned  to  another  Fortune  employee, 
managing  editor  Ralph  Ingersoll,  and 
asked  him  to  the  Waldorf  for  a  quiet 
talk  in  the  men's  room.  Before  saying 
anything,  he  looked  under  the  stall  doors 
to  make  sure  they  were  alone.  "I'm  in 
love  with  Clare  Brokaw,"  he  said.  "The 
Clare  Brokaw  .  .  .  you  can't  believe  how 
wonderful  she  is." 

Indeed  Ingersoll  could  not.  He  had 
known  Clare  in  her  late  teens  and  found 
her  then,  as  now,  "too  flashily  pretty  for 
her  own  or  anyone  else's  good."  But  he 
dared  not  say  so.  As  he  subsequently  ex- 
plained, Luce  the  tycoon  tended  to  see 
things  in  grandiose  terms.  It  followed  that 
this  new  romance  must  be  "One  of  the 
Great  Loves  of  All  Time." 

On  Thursday,  as  promised,  Luce  visited 
Clare  in  her  new  apartment,  in  the  Sherry- 
Netherland  hotel.  It  was  clear  from  the 
gravity  of  his  gaze  that  he  had  more  than 
an  affair  in  mind.  He  had  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were  destined  for  each  other,  so 
much  so  that  he  treated  the  matter  as  a 
fait  accompli.  Speaking  in  dry,  businesslike 
tones,  he  said  there  were  practical  matters 
to  arrange  before  they  could  be  together 
permanently.  They  would  need  a  year  to 
become  better  acquainted.  If  during  those 
months  Clare  came  to  love  him  as  much 
as  he  did  her,  they  would  marry  no  later 


Harry         ^**-*. 
later  told  his  wife 
that  Life 

"would  not  have 
happened" 
without  the  advice 
and  ideas  of 
Uare  of  uiba. 


than  January  6,  1936.  In  the  meantime, 
they  must  conduct  their  relationship  so 
discreetly  that  the  Luce  menage  at  4  East 
72nd  Street— his  wife  and  his  two  sons, 
aged  nine  and  five— would  not  be  "dis- 
turbed" by  any  public  scandal. 

For  once,  Clare  was  rendered  speech- 
less. But  deep  down  she  knew  "I  did 
want  to  disturb  it." 

Just  before  Christmas,  a  strange  letter 
arrived  from  "Harry."  It  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  theatrical  metaphors,  as 
if  he  were  setting  himself  up  in  competi- 
tion with  her  as  an  aspiring  playwright. 
He  said  that  he  would  like  to  write  an 
allegory,  with  two  characters  symboliz- 
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ing  Clare  and  himself:  an  angel  and  a 
"'tiresome  fellow  .  .  .  muttering  I  love  you." 

Luce  rambled  on  semi-coherently  for 
eight  paragraphs,  in  the  strained  manner 
with  which  the  unimaginative  try  to  im- 
press the  imaginative.  He  said  of  a  come- 
dy that  Clare  might  write,  that  it  would  be 
no  mere  '"carpentry  of  situation  stuck  to- 
gether." Finally,  having  had  enough  of  his 
own  "riddles,"  he  said  that  he  returned  her 
to  her  own  authorship,  "with  what  bene- 
diction I  cannot  say.  And  adoration." 

Clare  read  this  effusion  sitting  at  her 
dressing  table.  Despite  Luce's  literary  awk- 
wardness, she  was  surprised  and  touched 
by  his  candor.  In  her  experience,  men  ei- 
ther fantasized  about  love  when  alone  or 
talked  about  it  with  others,  but  they  sel- 
dom expressed  their  romantic  feelings  on 
paper.  She  pressed  the  letter  to  her  cheek 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the  mir- 
ror, smiling.  Objective  even  in  the  midst  of 
emotion,  she  thought  the  image  would 
make  a  good  Saturday  Evening  Post  illus- 
tration. Then  she  turned  to  her  typewriter. 

You  wrote  to  me  without  restraint!  That 
was  good  and  sweet  and  very  strange.  .  .  . 
How  happy  and  idiotic  and  alive  I  feel  be- 
cause you,  a  generally  plain  and  precise  fel- 
low, are  so  distracted  with  affection  that 
you  are  willing  to  write  lovely  riddles. 

Clare  confessed  that  being  loved  by  such 
a  "young  and  altogether  exciting  man" 
made  her  "happier  and  more  compla- 
cent" than  she  had  ever  been.  As  for  her 
angelic  role  in  his  allegory,  she  promised 
to  play  it  "up  to  the  hilt."  But  he  must 
be  sure  to  allow  for  her  "capriciousness, 
moodiness  and  .  .  .  well-marked  perversity 
of  spirit."  She  would  postpone  what  more 
she  had  to  say  "about  the  unique  excite- 
ment" he  engendered  in  her,  because  she 
was  about  to  leave  for  Christmas  in  Flori- 
da with  her  mother  and  daughter. 

During  the  flight  to  Miami,  Clare  con- 
tinued her  love  letter  in  handwritten,  pur- 
ple prose. 

The  fiery  clouds  have  turned  the  silver 
wings  into  sheets  of  red  gold.  Still  I  find  it 
melancholy.  You  are  not  here.  Widowed, 
my  spirit  commits  suttee  in  the  sky's  pyre. 

Ruminating  on  the  miraculousness  of 
their  attraction,  she  said  she  was  trying 
to  recapture  Harry's  "little-boy"  laugh, 
the  glint  in  his  narrow  eyes,  his  quick 
gestures  and  clipped  speech.  But  the 
thought  of  him  entrapped  "in  a  solid  lit- 
tle household"  made  her  heart  feel  con- 
stricted. In  closing,  she  begged  him  not 


to  lose  his  fascination  for  her.  "I  cannot 
do  with  less,  I  cannot  cope  with  more." 

Henry  Robinson  Luce  was  born  in 
Tengchow,  China,  on  April  3,  1898, 
the  son  of  a  phenomenally  energetic  Yale 
graduate  and  Presbyterian  missionary. 
Henry  senior  bequeathed  to  his  son  a 
strong  constitution,  brains,  religious  fervor, 
inflexibility,  single-mindedness,  and  pale- 
red  hair.  The  boy's  mother,  Elizabeth 
Middleton  Root,  gave  him  curiosity,  adven- 
turousness,  patriotism,  and  poor  hearing. 

At  14,  Harry  went  to  England  for  a 
year  at  St.  Albans  school,  north  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  a  stut- 
ter. Then,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  Hotchkiss  School  in  Con- 
necticut. He  rose  to  the  top  of  his  class  and 
edited  the  school's  literary  magazine.  His 
closest  rival  was  Briton  Hadden,  an  extro- 
verted sportsman  and  another  aspiring 
journalist.  Their  dynamic  competitiveness 
continued  into  the  Ivy  League,  where  they 
battled  for  control  of  the  Yale  Daily  News. 
Hadden  became  the  paper's  chairman, 
while  Luce  held  the  post  of  managing  edi- 
tor. At  graduation  Harry  was  voted  the 
most  brilliant  member  of  the  class  of  1920, 
and  "Brit"  the  most  likely  to  succeed. 

During  a  vacation  from  postgraduate 
study  at  Oxford,  the  22-year-old  Harry 
fell  in  love  with  Lila  Ross  Hotz,  a  tall, 
well-bred  Chicago  debutante.  Wanting  to 
keep  close  to  her  after  his  return  to  the 
States,  he  took  a  job  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  "legman"  for  Ben  Hecht.  Briton 
Hadden  soon  lured  him  back  East  with  a 
prospect  for  them  both  to  work  at  the  Bal- 
timore News.  They  stayed  together  at  the 
News  for  a  spell,  then,  at  the  common  age 
of  25,  embarked  on  the  publishing  ven- 
ture that  changed  their  lives. 

Raising  $86,000  from  Yale  classmates 
and  other  investors,  they  created  a  weekly 
newsmagazine  called  Facts.  This  was  im- 
mediately changed  to  Time— a  name  that 
Harry  claimed  had  come  to  him  while 
thinking  about  how  long  it  took  to  travel 
home  every  evening.  With  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet  and  Archibald  MacLeish  in 
place  as  part-time  writers,  they  published 
their  first  issue  on  March  3,  1923. 

In  a  year  they  were  confident  enough 
of  long-term  success  to  raise  their  own 
salaries  and  issue  an  optimistic  report  to 
stockholders.  Luce  triumphantly  married 
Lila.  A  son,  Henry  Luce  III,  was  born  in 
1925,  and  another,  Peter  Paul,  in  1929. 
By  then  Harry  was  already  a  millionaire. 

Suddenly  and  shockingly  in  February 
1929,  Hadden  died  of  septicemia.  Harry 
contrived  to  buy  his  share,  giving  himself 
command  of  Time.  Immediately  he  went 


ahead  with  the  founding  of  a  busines : 
monthly  called  Fortune,  which  came  & 
four  months  after  the  stock-market  crasl 
In  1932  he  bought  Architectural  Form  J 
When  he  met  Clare,  he  was  running  a  Jl 
three  magazines,  exploring  the  possibilit   ;l 
of  creating  a  fourth,  and  finalizing  plat  "' 
for  a  major  newsreel.  The  March  of  Tim 
Messianic  in  his  editorial  zeal,  the  m 
ture  Luce  seemed  incapable  of  relaxatioi 
Where  lesser  men  cracked  under  the  pre 
sure  of  relentless  deadlines,  he  thrivei  l!-; 
He  found  his  energetic  and  intellects   : 
equal  in  Clare  Boothe  Brokaw.  Unlil  ' ! 
Lila,  she  was  ultra-modern,  tough-mindo  p 
organized,  and  unsentimental. 

Harry  left  New  York  on  the  night  i 
January  4,  1935,  telling  John  Billing 
Time's  managing  editor,  that  he  "felt  st 
pid"  and  needed  a  rest.  In  fact  he  w,  ■>' 
heading  south  for  a  clandestine  meetii    ; 
with  Clare.  Simultaneously,  Ann  Broka'    - 
accompanied  by  her  mother's  maid,  w 
dispatched  to  Rosemary  Hall,  her  ne  Si 
school  in  Connecticut.  "Was  the  first  oi    - 
of  the  little  kids  to  get  back,"  the  10-yea 
old  wrote  forlornly  in  her  diary. 

Luce  acted  like  a  tortured  man  durii 
the  two  days  and  nights  he  and  Cla 
spent  at  the  Villa  d'Este  Hotel  facing  B 
cayne  Bay.  He  kept  referring  to  his  pen1 
ing  split  from  his  wife  and  family  as  "tl 
problem."  Their  initial  attempts  at  lo\ 
making  were  a  dismal  failure.  In  old  a 
Clare  painfully  recalled  Harry's  stroi 
hands  and  long  fingers.  "If  he  toui 
you,  it  was  like  he  was  tearing  you  apu 
I  suppose  today  I  would  have  given  him 
handbook  of  sex,  but  in  those  days  woi 
en  were  expected  to  keep  quiet." 

Harry  admitted  to  being  "an  awful  fl 
the  first  few  times."  His  mechanical  im 
titude  bewildered  him.  He  had  seldom  i 
perienced  impotence  with  Lila,  and  tc 
Clare  that  he  simply  "did  it  and  th  b 
rolled  over  and  thought  about  Time"  S 
consoled  herself  with  the  theory  that  . 
was  temporarily  unable  to  match  "ero 
fantasies  with  the  actuality  of  a  real  1 
passionate  loving  woman. 

Miami  offered  few  appealing  distr; 
tions,  so  after  two  days  they  left  for  Cul 
One  morning  in  Havana,  Harry  surpris 
Clare  by  asking,  "Are  you  sure  I  am  wl 
you  are  looking  for?"  With  that  he  flew 
a  business  meeting  in  Palm  Beach,  wh 
she  wrestled  with  the  doubts  his  questi 
had  raised.  "I  want  to  feel,"  she  wr< 
him,  "that  you  feel  that  this  is  as  spleni 
and  right  for  both  of  us  as  things  can  b 

After  four  days  apart  she  rejoined  h 
on  the  mainland,  and  they  traveled 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  There  tl 
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ered  as  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R. 
at  the  Villa  Margharita.  This 
discreet  hotel  looked  across  the 
ry  toward  Fort  Sumter  and  was  a 
ar  retreat  for  Establishment  figures. 
ter,  having  dined  in  their  room,  they 
ssfully  made  love.  Ever  afterward 
I  would  describe  the  two  nights  they 
there  as  their  "first  honeymoon." 

a  Luce  was  philosophical  enough  to 
gree  to  a  divorce.  She  told  Harry 
;he  would  depart  for  Reno  as  soon 

ir  respective  lawyers  worked  out  a 
:ial  settlement.  Without  even  wait- 
>r  that,  Harry  gave  her  their  recent- 
rchased  400 -acre  working  farm  in 
Jersey.  He  hoped  that  furnishing  the 
lan-style  manor  and  running  the 

with  its  herd  of  cattle  would  be  a 
.ion  for  her  and  the  boys. 
ire  wondered  if  she  and  Harry  wanted 
me  kind  of  life.  Might  he,  after  marry- 
:r,  hanker  for  the  mundane  goodies  of 
and  family  he  had  left  behind?  "What 
d  not  endure,"  she  wrote  him,  "would 

have  you  at  some  future  time  re- 
h  me  ...  for  encouraging  you  to  aban- 
juiet,  conventional,  honest  fields.  .  .  . 
;  come  to  me  with  no  regrets  for  what 
Dse,  and  without  too  much  hope  of 
you  will  find— or  do  not  come  at  all." 
e  warned  that  in  contrast  to  his  me- 
cal  and  tidy  mind  hers  was  sponta- 
>  and  mercurial. 

:  a  flair  for  drama  that  might  be  more 
ably  confined  to  the  pages  of  my  man- 
its  than  loosed  in  my  daily  human  rela- 
lips.  I  have  fits  of  morbidity  and  mel- 
ly  that  are  exhausting  to  others,  but 
rsis  to  me,  leave  my  spirit  shiny, 
:d  and  bouncy.  A  badly  burnt  child,  I 
)  afraid  of  happiness  that  let  a  perfect 
;nt  begin  to  unfold  like  a  rose  in  my 
and  I  instantly  try  to  crush  it. 

irry  replied  to  this  poignant,  if 
I,  imagery  with  some  of  his  own: 

iness,  I  thought  until  recently,  had 
ng  to  do  with  my  life.  .  .  .   Now  I 

otherwise.  .  .  .  There  are  those  who 
Iways  hear,  beneath  the  rumble  of  traf- 
le  stars  singing.  ...  I  think  that  I  am 

one  of  those. 

;  deluded  himself  that  she,  too,  had 
otential  for  great  happiness,  not  un- 
inding  how  much  her  unstable  past 
:hronic  narcissism  precluded  this.  As 
d,  Clare  wrote,  she  had  been  "extra- 
arily  truthful,"  but  had  been  "caught 
i  a  web  of  falsehood"  spun  by  her 
er.  Lying  became  a  habit,  especially 
she  discovered  that  the  world  in 
1  she  found  herself  liked  being  lied  to. 


Everybody  wanted  me  to  be  what  they 
thought  i  was.  .  .  .  This  man,  this  woman, 
wanted  me  to  be  glamorous:  I  was  glam- 
orous. This  one  (Bernie,  let's  say)  wanted 
me  to  be  tender,  trustful,  baffled,  naive, 
childlike,  innocent,  and  so  I  was.  Another 
wanted  a  gay,  brittle,  undependable,  whim- 
sical Madcap:  and  oh,  what  a  Madcap  was 
I!  .  .  .  Most  everyone  that  knew  me  casual- 
ly preferred  to  think  of  me  as  a  cold, 
shrewd,  and  ambitious  woman:  I  have  al- 
ways contrived  to  behave  so  in  their  com- 
pany. A  few  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme; for  them  I  am  a  sensual,  passion - 
tossed  libertine.  I  never  bothered  to  correct 
that  impression,  amused  by  the  idea  of  its 
collision  with  the  preceding  notion  of 
frigidity. 

Until  I  met  you  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  challenged  enough  of  the  real  heart 
and  mind  of  me  to  interrupt  me  in  my  emo- 
tional juggling. 

For  all  Clare's  bouts  of  morbid  self- 
analysis,  her  relationship  with  Harry  was 
on  the  whole  good-humored,  even  jovial. 
She  sent  him  an  arch  "Domestic  Question- 
naire" that  sought  to  determine  what  she 
might  get  away  with  in  the  future.  "Kindly 
fill  out  and  return."  He  did  so,  but  some  of 
his  scribbled  answers  prove  he  was  no  dupe. 

Q:  Will  you  leave  a  party  at  eleven  because 
you  have  to  arise  early,  and  allow  your 
mate  to  remain,  if  she  is  enjoying  herself? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:Do  you  leave  the  house  in  the  morning 
without  waking  your  wife  up  to  say 
goodbye? 

A:  Yes  (but  don't  guarantee  continuance  of 
this  admirable  virtue). 

Q:  Do  you  abhor  twin  beds? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  If  it  turns  out  that  she  has  a  perverted 
preference  for  a  particular  kind  of  play, 
book,  or  social  gathering,  will  you  permit 
her  a  binge  (occasionally)  in  this  direction 
without  taking  it  as  a  proof  of  waning 
love? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  And  will  you  refrain  from  either  convert- 
ing her  or  reforming  her? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  And  will  you  insist  that  she  do  the  same? 

A:  No.  I  perceive  that  I  have  spent  a  good 
part  of  my  life  reforming  and/or  educat- 
ing others— and  have  a  passion  to  feel  how 
it  feels. 

Q:  If  your  lady  suddenly  takes  it  into  her 
head  to  elope  with  a  belted  earl  or  an 
Egyptologist,  will  you  pursue  her  with  a 
poker  and  knock  her  gently  on  the  head 
and  nurse  her  tenderly  until  she  comes 
to  her  senses? 

A.Am  not  quite  so  dumb  as  to  answer  this 
one— let  the  lady  take  her  own  chance  of 
being  left  with  her  goddamned  earl. 

Q:Are  you  prepared  to  leave  your  lady  a 
small  inviolate  section  of  her  life  con- 
cerning which  you  must  ask  no  questions 
and  will  you  be  intelligent  and  foresight- 
ed  enough  to  do  the  same? 


A:  Yes— but  you  help  me  to  this  wisdom. 
Q:  Are  you  prepared  for  the  worst? 
A:  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 


Lila  Luce  seemed  to  bear  no  ill  will, 
and  at  first  cooperated  amicably  with 
Harry  over  the  financial  details  of  their  di- 
vorce. But  when  lawyers  convinced  her 
that  she  should  try  for  a  bigger  settlement, 
she  postponed  her  Reno  trip.  Clare, 
alarmed,  saw  this  as  Lila's  ploy  to  create 
"an  open  door"  through  which  Harry 
might  yet  retreat.  In  a  countermove,  she 
announced  that  she  was  leaving  New  York 
indefinitely,  not  to  return  for  any  length  of 
time  until  all  documents  terminating  the 
Luce  marriage  had  been  signed.  She 
would  go  to  Europe.  If  this  meant  staying 
away  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  so  be  it. 
Instinct  told  her  that  absence  might  make 
her  more  desirable. 

"Just  when  it  seemed  that  Harry  most 
needed  the  woman  he  loved,"  observed 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  "she  packed  her  bags." 
The  editor  recognized  Clare's  coruscat- 
ing intelligence  yet  saw  her  as  a  case  of 
"arrested  development."  In  his  opinion, 
she  registered  life  "like  a  child  who  ob- 
serves everything— including  her  own  ef- 
fect on  the  people  around  her— but  is  un- 
changed by  it,  because  she  is  unaffected 
emotionally." 

On  June  6,  the  New  York  American  fi- 
nally confirmed  the  rumors  that  had  been 
so  long  circulating:  mrs.  brokaw  to  wed 
luce  after  divorce.  Pictures  of  Clare 
and  Lila  accompanied  the  column.  Harry 
wrote  that  he  was  "almost  glad"  the  story 
was  out.  At  least  now  their  relationship 
was  "removed  from  the  realm  of  gossip." 

Meanwhile,  Lila  Luce's  lawyers  were 
divesting  Harry  of  almost  $2  million  in 
cash.  This  settlement,  plus  the  New  Jer- 
sey estate  he  had  already  sacrificed,  re- 
duced his  paper  assets  to  a  mere 
$500,000.  Even  though  Time  and  Fortune 
were  profitable,  Architectural  Forum  and 
The  March  of  Time  were  still  losing  mon- 
ey. With  little  personal  cash  to  spare, 
Harry  informed  Clare  that  he  must  imme- 
diately change  his  domestic  base  from 
New  York  to  Connecticut,  where  there 
was  no  state  income  tax. 

Before  her  summer  in  Europe,  Clare 
had  received  a  check  for  $500  from 
the  theatrical  manager  Al  Woods.  It  rep- 
resented his  advance  commitment  to  stage 
her  play  Abide  with  Me  on  Broadway.  On 
November  21,  1935,  two  months  after 
Clare's  return  to  New  York,  the  play 
opened  at  the  Ritz  Theatre. 

The  critics  were  savage.  "Is  it  ethical 
to  dislike  a  play  because  of  the  poisonous 
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people  who  inhabit  it?"  queried  Brooks 
Atkinson  in  The  New  York  Times.  "If  not, 
it  is  at  least  human,  for  Mrs.  Brokaw  has 
not  given  them  any  dramatic,  intellectual 
or  social  significance." 

At  Time,  John  Billings  agonized  over 
what  kind  of  notice  would  meet  his  em- 
ployer's approval.  He  diffidently  sent  the 
drama  desk's  first  draft  over  to  Luce,  now 
quartered  at  the  Pierre  hotel.  Harry  re- 
turned it  with  a  note  for  the  critic:  "Show 
isn't  that  good.  Write  what  you  thought." 

Billings  knew  better  than  to  obey  this 
instruction  to  the  letter.  "Can  we  say  it  is 
rotten?"  He  tried  to  combine  some  ad- 
verse observations  with  "the  proper  de- 
gree of  innocuousness."  The  anonymous 
notice,  only  200  words  long,  slyly  pro- 
nounced Abide  with  Me  "Manhattan's 
most  gilded  opening  of  the  week."  It  used 
up  as  much  space  as  possible  recounting 
the  plot,  adding  that  all  the  characters 
had  good  reason  to  shoot  the  drunken 
husband.  "In  the  middle  of  the  last  act 
someone  does." 

Clare  and  Harry  had  put  enough  money 
into  Abide  with  Me  to  support  a  week's 
run.  It  closed  after  36  performances. 

On  Saturday,  November  23,  at  noon, 
just  two  days  after  the  premiere  of 
Abide  with  Me,  Clare  Boothe  Brokaw  and 
Henry  Luce  were  married  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Old  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  The  ceremony  was 
protectively  private.  Only  Clare's  mother 
and  stepfather,  the  Austins,  her  brother, 
David  Boothe,  and  Harry's  younger 
brother.  Sheldon,  were  present.  No  pho- 
tographs were  taken.  Announcements 
were  not  even  mailed  until  March  1936. 

Harry,  whose  divorce  had  gone  unmen- 
tioned  in  Time,  wrote  a  notice  of  his  re- 
marriage in  the  magazine's  "Milestones" 
column  on  December  2.  He  listed  the 
names  of  all  Luce  publications— "Obvi- 
ously to  dwarf  his  wife's  onetime  connec- 
tion with  pee-wee  Vanity  Fair,"  remarked 
John  Billings. 

The  caustic  managing  editor  was  not 
thrilled  when  his  boss  invited  him  to  lunch 
with  the  new  Mrs.  Luce.  Nevertheless,  he 
painstakingly  recorded  all  the  details: 

She  appeared:  yellow  hair,  slim  milky 
hands,  no  jewelry  and  a  too-cultivated 
voice.  .  .  .  Harry  was  the  jealously  attentive 
bridegroom.  At  table  the  talk  began  with 
me.  .  .  .  Then  it  shifted  to  Time.  Did  Time 
cover  everything?  Could  a  good  history  be 
written  from  Time?  An  hour  and  a  half's 
chatter  that  proved  nothing— but  gave  me 
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an  uneasy  feeling  that  Mrs.  Luce  was  about 
to  stick  her  delicate  nose  into  Time's  affairs. 

Harry  and  Clare  arrived  in  Cuba  on 
December  2  to  begin  a  two-month 
honeymoon.  Grant  Mason,  manager  of 
Pan  American's  Caribbean  office,  had  of- 
fered them  his  staffed  villa  at  Jaimanitas, 
so  they  took  along  little  Ann  and  one  of 
her  friends. 

Missing  his  publishing  routine,  Harry 
welcomed  a  visit  from  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
now  Time  Inc.'s  general  manager  and  fu- 
ture founder  of  the  newspaper  PM.  In- 
gersoll was.  in  Harry's  opinion,  the  one 
man  on  the  company  payroll  with  "pub- 
lisher potential,"  and  as  such  worth  only 
$5,000  less  than  the  $50,000  he  paid  him- 
self. The  two  men  had  more  in  common 
than  journalism  and  hair  loss:  they 
shared  a  roving  eye.  Although  Harry's 
was  temporarily  fixed  on  Clare,  Ralph, 
whose  wife  was  ill,  had  recently  started 
an  affair  with  Lillian  Hellman. 

Ingersoll  wanted  to  discuss  a  project 
of  momentous  import.  He  said  he  and 
Dan  Longwell,  Harry's  special  assistant, 
had  been  exploring  the  feasibility  of  a 
magazine  devoted  almost  entirely  to  pic- 
tures, and  felt  the  time  had  come  to  pro- 
duce one. 

The  proposition  was  not  novel  to  Har- 
ry—even less  so  to  Clare,  who  listened 
silently  as  the^  two  men  talked.  In  1933, 
Luce  had  asked  John  Martin  to  prepare 
dummies  for  a  heavily  illustrated,  high- 
circulation  "weekly  or  fortnightly  current 
events  magazine."  He  explicitly  wanted  to 
aim  it  "at  lowbrows."  None  of  Martin's 
mock-ups  had  satisfied  him,  however,  and 
the  project  had  been  discontinued. 

Ingersoll  proposed  reviving  it  with  him- 
self as  developer.  He  argued  that  improve- 
ments in  coated  stock  had  made  a  mass- 
market  picture  periodical  commercially  vi- 
able. He  prophesied  sales  of  as  many  as 
five  million  copies  in  three  years. 

Clare  still  said  nothing.  She  was  not 
sure  how  far  she  should  insinuate  her  edi- 
torial expertise  into  Harry's  affairs.  Final- 
ly Luce  conceded  that  Time  Inc.  was 
sound  enough  to  risk  a  succes  d'estime. 
Starting  something  from  scratch  again 
"could  be  fun." 

This  was  just  the  kind  of  creative  chal- 
lenge Clare  lusted  for.  She  felt  she  had 
priority  on  the  idea.  Five  years  before,  in 
the  spring  of  1931,  she  had  written  a  long 
memo  to  Conde  Nast  advising  him  to 
turn  Vanity  Fair  into  a  picture  weekly 
with  profuse  candid  camera  shots,  pat- 
terned on  the  Parisian  newsmagazine  Vu. 
Alternatively,  he  could  buy  and  adapt  the 
old,  ailing  humor  periodical  Life. 


Nothing  had  come  of  these  sug§ 
tions.  Before  her  departure  as  manag 
editor,  Clare  had  warned  Nast  that  if 
did  not  explore  it,  "someone  else  wi: 

Now,  as  1935  gave  way  to  1936,  CI 
saw  the  initiative  passing  to  Ingers' 
The  most  she  could  hope  was  that  Ha 
would  allow  her  to  work  in  some  cap; 
ty  on  his  as  yet  untitled  venture.  Eit 
ously,  she  began  to  hear  reports  that 
gersoll  was  optioning  photographs  fr 
picture  agencies  and  news  organizatic 
recruiting  star  photographers,  and  \ 
dieting  a  revolution  in  "the  journali: 
machinery  of  the  world." 

The  Luces'  first  Manhattan  home  co  | 
certainly  be  counted  an  extravaga 
at  $7,300  a  year.  It  was  a  15-room  dup 
in  the  River  House,  at  435  East  5i 
Street,  furnished  with  French,  English,  i 
Italian  antiques.  At  most  Harry  could 
it  three  nights  a  week,  since  his  tax  sil-ij 
tion  still  required  that  he  maintain  i 
principal  residence  in  Connecticut. 

Clare  was  in  Greenwich  one  day  w  I 
Harry  called  to  say  that  Ingersoll  ;  I 
Longwell  had  invited  them  both  to  din  i 
at  Voisin  in  the  city.  He  suspected  tl  |  j 
purpose  was  to  suggest  offering  hei 
place  on  the  new  magazine. 

At  the  restaurant  Clare  quickly 
covered  that  not  only  was  Harry  rnisi, | 
en  but  also  their  hosts  had  no  intent 
of  employing  her  in  any  capacity.  On'i  j 
contrary,  they  were  determined  she  I 
get  so  much  as  her  narrow  foot  in 
door.  Ingersoll  made  it  clear  over  p:j 
dinner  drinks  at  the  River  House  u 
something  else  was  bothering  him.  "I    i 
ry,  you  have  got  to  make  up  your  irn 
whether  you  are  going  to  go  on  beir 
great  editor  or  whether  you  are  goinj 
be  on  a  perpetual  honeymoon.  Wv 
you  edited  Time  you  stayed  in  the  oU  j 
until  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  every  niu-  j 
Now  you  catch  the  5:10  back  to 
country.  .  .  .  You  cannot  publish  a  g 
magazine   with  one  hand   tied  beh 
your  back." 

Clare,  pale  and  tight-lipped,  saw  J 
her  husband  was  struck  dumb,  and    i 
she  must  speak  for  him.  "Harry  can  \  I 
lish  a  better  magazine  with  one  hand 
behind  his  back  than  you  can  pub 
with  both  of  yours  free."  She  then  fie 
her  bedroom  in  tears.  By  the  time  H 
joined  her,  she  had  recovered  her  con 
sure  and  objectivity.  It  would  be  b< 
for  everyone,  she  said,  if  she  gave  ut 
ambition  for  a  job  at  Time  Inc.  and  r 
sumed  her  own  career  as  a  playwrighi 

A    few    weeks    later    Clare    left 
the  Greenbrier,  a  resort  hotel  in  W 
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.  hur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  where  in 
Is  days  she  wrote  the  first  draft  of 
Women. 

Harry  had  any  remaining  doubts 

iout  producing  a  pictorial  magazine, 

|  disappeared  when  he  came  upon  a 

»;  photograph  of  20  roasted  elephants. 

)ad  been  taken  after  a  circus  fire  in 

| .toga,  New  York.  This  proved  to  his 

faction  that  pictures  can  tell  some 

es  better  than  words.  Inspired,  he 

:e  a  prospectus. 

jee  life;  to  see  the  world,  to  eyewitness 
|t  events,  to  watch  the  faces  of  the 
J-  and  the  gestures  of  the  proud;  to 
jitrange  things— machines,  armies,  mul- 
les,  shadows  in  the  jungle  and  on  the 
n;  to  see  man's  work— his  paintings, 
*s  and  discoveries,  to  see  things  thou- 
1  s  of  miles  away,  things  hidden  behind 
5  and  within  rooms,  things  dangerous 
Dme  to;  the  women  that  men  love  and 
y  children;  to  see  and 
ike  pleasure  in  seeing; 
ee  and  be  amazed;  to 
ind  be  instructed  .  .  . 

'n  reading  it,  Ingersoll 
ed  Harry's  third  word 
informed  him,  "That's 
f  name." 

'nfortunately,  the  title 
still  belonged  to  the 
humor  magazine  that 
e  had  urged  Conde 
t  to  buy  five  years  ear- 
There  was  no  danger 
(last  doing  so  now.  His 
Incial  problems  had 
Itiplied  to  such  an  ex- 
j  that  Vanity  Fair  had 
jast  ceased  publication  and  merged 
ji  Vogue. 

lenry  Luce  accordingly  bought  Life's 
ie  and  subscription  list  for  $92,000. 
put  Ingersoll  in  charge  of  designing 
lal  dummy,  but  he  made  no  immedi- 
tnove  to  fill  the  post  of  managing  ed- 
!  Deferential  to  the  sensibilities  of  his 
jor  staff,  Harry  could  not  bring  him- 
!to  do  what  he  secretly  desired:  ap- 
it  Clare.  When  Ingersoll  and  Long- 
l  failed  to  suggest  her  name,  he  de- 
ed their  unwillingness  to  see  his  wife 
the  masthead  and  chose  the  depend- 
i  John  Billings. 

he  first  issue  of  Life  (at  10  cents, 
te  the  cost  of  other  weeklies)  ap- 
red  on  Thursday,  November  19,  1936, 
i  Margaret  Bourke-White's  monu- 
ital  photograph  of  Fort  Peck  Dam  on 
cover.  Luce  had  chosen  the  image 
self  from  the  Time  Inc.  library.  With- 
lours,  the  first  run  of  466,000  copies 


sold  out,  and  Billings  had  to  go  back  to 
press.  Harry  later  told  his  wife  that  Life 
"would  not  have  happened"  without  the 
technical  advice  and  inspirational  ideas 
of  "Clare  of  Cuba." 
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iy  the  time  out-of-town  tryouts  of 
'The  Women  began  in  Philadelphia 
on  December  7,  the  producer,  Max  Gor- 
don, had  wound  himself  up  into  a  state 
of  near  hysteria  over  slow  box-office 
sales.  Whispers  had  begun  circulating 
that  Kaufman  and  Hart  were  responsible 
for  major  adjustments.  Clare  herself 
freely  admitted  that  they  had  labored  in 
her  hotel  suite  until  two  o'clock  one 
morning. 

The  Women  opened  in  New  York  on 
December  26  and  was  playing  to  capaci- 
ty by  the  end  of  its  fourth  week.  Gossip 
about  it  gained  momentum  in  proportion 
to  its  success.  George  Jean  Nathan,  once 
Vanity  Fair's  theater  critic,  hinted  in 


Unlike  Luces  wife, 

Clare  was  ultra-modern 

tough-minded, 

organized, 

and  unsentimental. 


print  that  certain  "Rialto  play-fixers"  had 
inserted  "several  rather  shabby  Broadway 
wisecracks"  during  the  tryouts. 

After  Clare's  sale  of  her  screen  rights 
to  the  Max  Gordon  Plays  &  Pictures 
Corporation  for  $125,000  (a  decision  she 
was  to  regret  the  rest  of  her  life),  skepti- 
cism became  entrenched.  In  the  fourth 
month  the  play  broke  attendance  records 
for  a  nonmusical  Broadway  production- 
more  than  162,000  seats  sold  for  a  take 
of  $350,000.  More  printed  copies  of  the 
text  were  bought  than  of  any  other  show 
that  season.  Audiences  and  readers  alike 
marveled  that  a  woman  so  young  and  rel- 
atively inexperienced  could  have  written 
such  a  lucrative  hit.  Half  a  century  later, 
it  would  still  be  playing  in  many  lan- 
guages around  the  world. 

In  early  March  1937,  Harry  felt  impelled 
to  quash  all  doubts  about  his  wife's  author- 
ship by  asking  Walter  Winchell  to  publish 
the  facts.  Luce's  letter  to  the  columnist  sur- 


vives as  the  most  immediate,  and  probably 
the  most  accurate,  summary  of  Kaufman 
and  Hart's  involvement  in  The  Women- 
Hart  and  Kaufman  were  useful  critics 
during  rehearsals— Hart  more  than  Kauf- 
man I  think.  Characteristically,  they  would 
tell  Clare  that  a  certain  curtain  line  was 
weak— and  a  day  later  she  would  come  up 
with  one  that  amused  them.  The  total  time 
they  spent  on  the  play  outside  of  watching 
two  or  three  rehearsals  (and  I  think  Kauf- 
man only  saw  one)  was  perhaps  four  or  six 
hours  of  general  chatter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  more  than  three  lines  in  the 
whole  play  that  either  Hart  or  Kaufman 
would  even  admit  indirect  credit  for  in  a 
court  of  law.  .  .  .  Why  Hart  and  Kaufman 
don't  make  more  vigorous  denials  I  don't 
know.  Perhaps  they  think  they  wouldn't  be 
believed.  But  you  will  be  believed.  .  .  .  Ask 
Hart  and  Kaufman.  .  .  .  Ask  Bob  Sinclair, 
the  director.  Ask  Max  Gordon.  Ask  God. 

"Obviously  people  envy  Clare,"  he 
concluded,  "because  she's  rich  and  good- 
looking  and— something  else 
besides.  Perhaps  they  dis- 
like her  for  reasons  good 
or  bad.  But  it  is  certain- 
ly unfair  to  take  from  any- 
one the  credit  for  work 
done." 

Before  mailing  this  to 
Winchell,    Harry    sent    it 
to  Clare.  For  some  rea- 
son   she    objected,    and 
scrawled   across   the   top 
"never  sent."  A  typed  list 
of   15    suggested   amend- 
ments from  Kaufman  sub- 
stantiates Clare's  claim  that 
his  input  was  minor.  Ten 
were  of  little  consequence. 
Kaufman  had  the  last  word,  saying  if 
he  had  written  The  Women,  "Why  should 
I  sign  it  Clare  Boothe?" 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  would  go  on  to 
write  two  more  Broadway  hits,  which 
along  with  The  Women  and  her  story 
"Come  to  the  Stable"  were  made  into 
movies.  In  1940  she  wrote  a  critically  ac- 
claimed book  on  the  fall  of  France,  and 
became  a  war  correspondent  for  Life.  In 
1942  she  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1953  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  Italy— the  first  American 
woman  to  hold  a  major  diplomatic  post. 
She  died  in  October  1987  as  grande 
dame  of  the  Republican  Party,  having 
outlived  Henry  Luce  by  two  decades  and 
her  only  child  by  43  years. 

For  all  her  accomplishments,  however, 
she  will  probably  be  best  remembered  for 
The  Women,  the  daring  play  for  40  female 
characters  she  tore  off  in  three  days.  □ 
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CONTINUED     FROM     PAGE     135        COnCClVed? 

"Absolutely.  It  was  at  Liz  Derringer's 
house.  She  actually  gave  Steven  and  me 
her  bed  that  evening,  and  she  slept  down- 
stairs on  a  foldout.  Liv  was  conceived  on 
a  gorgeous  antique  French  bed." 

"Your  situation  was  tenuous.  You  left 
Steven  Tyler  when  you  were  three  months 
pregnant  and  went  back  to  Todd  Rund- 
gren.  Was  there  ever  a  question  of  termi- 
nating your  pregnancy?" 

"Never.  Everybody  else  had  questions. 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  giv- 
ing me  advice.  But  abortion  to  me  was 
never  even  a  consideration." 

"Times  have  changed  a  lot  since  you 
were— how  shall  I  put  this?— active  in  the 
rock  world,"  I  tell  her,  referring  to  what 
is  very  definitely  her  past  since  she  mar- 
ried 28-year-old  punk-pop  musician  Coy- 
ote Shivers  a  few  years  ago.  "Liv  herself 
has  now  become  an  unobscure  object  of 
desire.  Did  you  ever  sit  her  down  and  dis- 
cuss not  only  sex  but  also  the  profound 
sexual  pull  she  has  on  people?" 

There  was  never  a  birds-and-bees  mo- 
ment, says  Buell.  "No.  Birds  and  bees  just 
buzzed  around  in  our  house  all  the  time." 

"So  what  was  her  favorite  Halloween 
costume?" 

"She  liked  going  into  my  closet  and 
dressing  up  in  my  stuff.  She  loved  boas— 
anything  flashy.  An  old  drag  queen,  that 
was  her  favorite.  She  would  always  do 
these  little  shows  to  the  Village  People." 


"Her  rock  genes  were  already  rolling?" 
Buell  lets  one  of  her  throaty  laughs  fade 
into  a  wistful  smile.  "I  think  everybody's 
got  a  little  Elvis  in  them,"  she  says. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  Tyler  and  I  are 
heading  out  for  lunch  in  L.A.  Her 
blue  eyes  dart  from  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard down  to  the  portable  CD  player  she 
has  plugged  into  the  car's  cigarette  lighter. 
On  the  floorboard  is  a  paperback  of  Roald 
Dahl's  My  Uncle  Oswald.  "I  can't  decide  if 
I  should  read  that  or  start  A  Confederacy 
of  Dunces,"  she  says,  turning  up  the  vol- 
ume on  the  CD.  Bessie  Smith  is  moaning 
about  yet  another  lover  who  has  done  her 
wrong,  but  the  old  blues  number  skips  a 
few  beats  with  each  bump  along  the  boule- 
vard. "You've  got  to  hold  it  in  your  lap," 
she  tells  me  as  she  slaps  the  portable  play- 
er down  on  my  thighs,  speeds  out  into  the 
passing  lane,  and  picks  up  the  smoothed- 
out  verse  right  along  with  Bessie. 

She  drives  us  to  a  Lebanese  restaurant 
in  Hollywood  and  briefly  seems  lost. 
"No— here  it  is!"  she  exclaims.  "I  love  this 
place.  It's  called  Marouch.  You  never  hear 
anybody  in  the  next  booth  say  the  word 
'movie.' " 

We  slide  into  a  booth,  and  hummus  is 
hurried  her  way.  As  she  peruses  an  as- 
sortment of  peppers,  she  brags  about  the 
latest  addition  to  her  extended  family,  a 
godchild  of  her  very  own,  named  Ella. 
She  is  the  11-month-old  daughter  of  Mar- 
lon Richards,  the  son  of  Rolling  Stones 
guitarist  Keith  Richards.  The  child's 
mother  is  her  dearest  friend,  Lucie  de  la 


Falaise,  the  niece  and  grandchild,  resp 
tively,  of  those  French  arbiters  of  glc 
glamour  Loulou  and  Maxime. 

"Do  you  think  these  are  hot?"  she  as 
sliding  a  tiny  pepper  gingerly  into  I 
mouth  before  squealing  with  pain. 

"Who  was  the  first  person  ever  tol 
that  mouth?" 

"A  boy  called  Rich.  I  was  old— aim 
13.  He  had  to  beg  me.  .  .  .  You  know,  I 
member  being  very  dirty  one  time," 
confides,  pushing  the  peppers  away.  "It| 
in   day   care    in    Maine,    and    I   had 
boyfriend.  We'd  go  and  sit  in  the  libr 
and  pretend  to  read  a  book.  He'd  touch 
and  play  with  me— but  we  never  kissed.  ; 
touched  me  .  .  .  there.  I  don't  remembe 
very  well,  but  I  remember  the  sensatior 
being  touched  there.  I'd  probably  aire; 
touched  myself  down  there  by  then,  thoi 
I  learned  how  to  do  that  very  quickly." 

After  we  finish  our  meal,  we  sp 
back  down  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  i  | 
Tyler  decides  the  portable  CD  player" 
be  safer  in  her  possession,  not  mine, ; 
nestles  it  .  .  .  there.  She  takes  a  Marl 
Monroe  CD  from  her  traveling  case ; 
carefully  inserts  it,  her  strong  voice  n 
gling  with  Marilyn's  catty  mew:  "I  w 
to  be  loved  by  you,  just  you  and  nob' 
else  but  you  ...  I  want  to  be  loved 
you  .  .  .  alone."  The  number  ends.  T 
remains  silent.  Monroe  now  asserts  ls; 
diamonds  are  a  girl's  best  friend. 

"I  hate  diamonds,"  Tyler  says.  She 
moves  Monroe  and  inserts  Iggy  F 
Iggy  roars.  Liv?  She  looks  straight  alu 
and  listens.  □ 
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continued  i  rom  page  i68  big-band  lead- 
er, tried  to  break  the  world  speedboat  rec- 
ord in  a  32-foot  craft  called  Aluminum 
First  on  the  lake.  Kate  Smith,  the  volumi- 
nous songstress  famed  for  her  stirring  ren- 
dition of  "God  Bless  America,"  bought 
Camp  Sunset  on  Buck  Island  (one  of  the 
lake's  three  islands)  in  1937,  renamed  it 
Camp  Sunshine,  and  broadcast  her  nation- 
al radio  show  from  the  boathouse.  The 
theme  song  for  the  show,  "When  the 
Moon  Comes  over  the  Mountain,"  may 
have  been  inspired  by  her  view.  A  long- 
time camp-dweller  recalls  that,  in  contrast 
with  her  genial  radio  and  television  image, 
"she  was  a  bitch  on  the  lake.  She  wouldn't 
slow  down  her  motorboat  for  canoes.  She 
had  no  sensitivity  to  other  people."  On  a 
pitch-black,  low-ceilinged  night  a  few  years 
ago,  Kate's  neighbor  Mrs.  Max  Cohen 
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was  returning  from  dinner  in  a  big,  yellow 
fiberglass  inboard-outboard  when  she 
slammed  into  an  unlighted  guideboat, 
mangling  one  of  its  passengers  with  her 
propeller.  The  discovery  that  the  victim 
was  HIV-positive  was  not  made  public  in 
order  not  to  cause  alarm.  Since  the  virus 
dies  quickly  outside  the  body,  the  water  of 
Placid  Lake  remained  untainted— so  clean, 
in  fact,  that  the  camps  still  draw  from  it, 
as  does  the  town. 

The  following  afternoon,  Sunday,  Jon- 
athan and  I  went  for  a  swim  at  Tapa- 
wingo,  MacFarland  and  Margo  Fish's 
camp  in  a  quiet  cove  near  Placid  Lake's 
outlet.  Mac's  father,  who  manufactured 
surgical  instruments  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
started  coming  up  before  World  War  II. 
As  we  sat  on  the  dock,  a  family  of  red- 
breasted  mergansers  treaded  by,  and 
Margo  recalled  how  in  the  old  days  "the 
camps  themselves  were  like  little  citadels. 
You  knew  about  each  other,  but  there 


wasn't  much  exchange.  You  didn't  si 
your  lives,  because  your  own  life 
camp  was  so  full.  We  just  came  and 
bernated— read,  played  music.  In  the 
people  began  to  have  large  cocktail 
ties.  They  invited  everybody  they  k: 
as  a  return  and  maybe  there  were  tl 
of  those  a  year. 

"I  remember  when  Mac  and  I  wcv 
canoe  in  formal  dress  to  the  Satun 
night  dance  at  the  Whiteface  Inn.  It 
a  romantic  era,  when  people  could  1 
a  staff,  when  John,  our  caretaker, 
there  to  bring  in  the  logs  so  we  c< 
cook  on  wood,  and  to  cut  the  ice  du 
the  winter  so  it  would  be  there  [the 
lowing  summer],  covered  with  sawc 
in  the  icehouse.  There  was  time  for 
mance,  for  chivalry,  because  you  wet 
scrubbing.  But  by  the  50s  the 
couldn't  have  the  whole  summer 
and  there  was  no  staff.  The  men  c 
up  for  their  month,  and  the  women  v 
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The  turning  point  in  time. 
Reverso. 


Reverso.  Avant- 
garde  since  1931. 
When  what  you're 
doing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  how  long 
it  takes.  the  reverso 
is  the  only  watch 
that  lets  you  dismiss 
time.  a  nudge.  the 
case  turns.  and 
time  makes  an  ele- 
gant exit.  in  its  place, 
your  own  mono- 
gram, engraved  on 
polished  gold  or 
steel.  high  art.  in  the 
continuous  refine- 
ment of  an  original 
Art  Deco  style,  gen- 
erously DISPLAYED  IN 
a  Grande  Taille  size. 
High  craftsmanship. 
in  the  dependable 
beat  ofthe  mechani- 
cal movement  and 
the  smooth  action  of 
the  swivel  case, 
craftedwith  dedica-, 
tion  bythe  master- 
watchmakers  of 
jaeger-lecoultre 
for  those  who  don't 
needthetime,  all 

THE  TIME. 


jntg*.  rtg.n. 


the  patent  for  the 
reverso  case  was  regis- 
tered in  switzerland 
on  february  16.  1932. 
Only  Jaecer-LeCoultre 
can  master  the 
complex  mechanism. 


«Jaeger-leCoultre» 


JAEGER-LECOULTRE'S  WATCHMAKING  MASTERPIECES  AND  THEIR  HISTORY  ARE  REVEALED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE'S 
BOOK  OF  TIMEPIECES.  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY,  CONTACT:  JAEGER-LECOULTRE,  P.O.  BOX  1608.  WINCHESTER  ,VA  22604, 

TELEPHONE  (800)  JLC-TlME. 


with  their  children, 
a  matriarchal  world.' 


few  days  later  Sara  Jane  Kasperzak 

took    us    water-skiing    behind    her 

itiful  25-foot  mahogany  Chris-Craft. 

late  husband  had  founded  the  com- 
</  that  makes  Calphalon,  the  hard- 
jized  aluminum  used  in  high-end 
ware.  She  now  owns  Gull  Rock,  an 

uilding  camp  that  was  started  by 

an  from  Philadelphia  in   1903,  ac- 
ed  by  Continental  Can  king  Carle 
ter  Conway,  and  then  bought  by  a 
ily  of  Cuban  refugees  that  sold  it  to 
>  C.  Doering,  who  had  been  a  top 
rative  at  the  Office  of  Strategic  Ser- 
s.  the  World  War  II  predecessor  of 
C.I.A.  When  a  few  years  ago  it  finally 
to  be  too  much  for  88-year-old  Mrs. 
•ring,  it  was  picked  up  by  Sara  Jane. 
/e    skirted    Pulpit    Rock, 
[;h  plunges  precipitously  into 
ilake.  It  was  here,  on  Sep- 
(ber  21,    1933,  that  Mabel 
th  Douglass,  an  educator 
founded   Douglass   Col- 
for   women    at    Rutgers 
(versity  in  New  Jersey,  and 
\    had    been    institutional- 

for  suicidal  tendencies  a 

before,  apparently  rowed 

from  her  family  camp, 
tadaga,  tied  an  anchor  to 

neck,   and  jumped   from 

skiff,  which  was  found 
rturned  by  two  local  men 
ying   lumber   to   a   camp. 

lake  was  dragged  and  dy- 
lited,  but  all  attempts  to  re- 
er  the  body  failed,  and  it 
forgotten  and  in  a  near-perfect  state 
preservation  105  feet  down  until  Sep- 
iber  15,  1963,  when  it  was  spotted  by 
cuba  diver,  who  grabbed  her  arm, 
ch  came  off.  As  she  was  being  care- 
y  brought  to  the  surface,  a  passing 
torboat  churned  the  water  and  her 
d  came  off  and  started  to  sink.  It  was 
ieved  minus  the  jawbone,  which  had 
ached.  Mrs.  Douglass's  skin  was  like 
d,  white  wax,  due  to  a  process  known 
adipocere  formation,  but  her  organs 
,e  rumored  to  be  as  pink  and  fresh  as 
se  of  someone  who  had  died  only  an 
ir  before. 

I  any  camps  have  their  own  ghosts. 
The  Vanderbilt-Whitney  camp  al- 
idly  had  an  exorcism  of  a  maid  who, 
raught  by  a  love  affair,  had  hanged  her- 
,  but  most  of  the  ghosts  seem  to  be  be- 
n,  and  they  even  lend  a  certain  cachet. 
p  woman  was  happy  for  photographs  to 


so  in  a  way  it  be  taken  of  her  Jack  Russell  terrier,  her 
splendid  collection  of  etched  fungi  (an  art 
form  peculiar  to  the  North  Country— the 
Whitney  camp  has  one  done  by  Mick  Jag- 
ger),  her  Gib  Jaques  birch  love  seat  (Gib 
was  the  premier  rustic  cabinetmaker  until 
his  eyes  went  bad  a  few  years  ago),  and 
her  childhood  nanny,  as  long  as  we  didn't 
reveal  her  name,  that  of  her  camp,  or, 
most  important,  that  of  her  ghost— a  formi- 
dable grande  dame  who  had  lived  in  the 
house  for  50  years  and  is  occasionally 
glimpsed  going  up  and  down  the  stairs. 

"My  camp  was  haunted,"  a  man  who 
owned  a  camp  on  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake 
for  six  years  told  me.  "I  and  everyone 
who  was  ever  there  felt  the  presence  of  a 
ghost,  and  I  kept  having  the  same  dream, 
of  a  face  floating  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  face  was  that  of  a  handsome 
cousin    of   the    [previous]    owners    who 


"My  father, 
William  S.  Spaulding. 

had  18  servants. 

One  man  was  just  for 

cobwebs." 


crashed  on  Nantucket  in  the  late  50s,  but 
the  family  camp,  being  his  spiritual  home, 
was  where  his  ghost  came  to  rest.  When- 
ever I  had  this  vision,  the  room  would  get 
ice  cold."  And  Bambi  Litchfield  told  me 
that  Litchfield  Hall  "has  a  little-girl  ghost, 
the  child  of  a  caretaker  who  drowned  in 
the  lake  years  back,  whom  I'm  thinking  of 
having  exorcised.  The  girl  walks  through 
the  house  with  a  little  tea  set  and  has 
been  heard  singing  and  fussing  with  the 
dressing-table  things.  There  are  no  drop- 
pings, so  it  couldn't  be  a  mouse.  If  she  an- 
noys me,  I  clap  my  hands." 

There  are  no  great  camps  on  Placid 
Lake,  only  grand  camps.  To  see  the 
big  ones,  we  headed  west,  toward  the 
Saranac  and  St.  Regis  lake  chains,  a  re- 
gion of  endless  woods  and  lakes,  ket- 
tle ponds  (created  by  lingering  blocks  of 
glacial  ice),  and  spruce-rimmed  bogs 
with  carnivorous  pitcher  plants,  where 


there  is  as  much  open  water  as  terra  firma. 
We  visited  Sandanona,  on  Upper  Sara- 
nac Lake,  which  boasts  the  oldest  surviv- 
ing cabins  in  a  private  Adirondack  camp, 
dating  from  the  late  1860s.  Charles 
Ritchie's  grandfather,  a  Philadelphia  banker 
and  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan,  picked  it  up 
in  the  early  1900s.  It  is  absolutely  vin- 
tage—a series  of  small  wooden  buildings, 
seemingly  untouched  for  the  last  50 
years— as  are  Ritchie  himself,  a  spry  73- 
year-old  gentleman,  and  his  wife,  Pooh. 
"We've  torn  down  eight  buildings,  in- 
cluding four  sleeping  cabins,  an  icehouse, 
and  a  tin-lined  storage  room,  because 
it  was  just  overwhelming,"  Ritchie  told 
me  as  we  walked  into  the  exquisite 
boathouse  with  Japanese  overtones,  built 
circa  1885. 

At  eight  miles  long,  Upper  Saranac  is 
one  of  the  biggest  lakes  in  the  northern 
Adirondacks.  Thanks  to  all  its 
bays  and  prongs  of  water,  it 
has  34  miles  of  shoreline,  40 
percent  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  state  and  is  thus  "forever 
wild."  There  are  some  500 
camps  on  the  lake,  50  of 
which  are  important.  "Placid 
is  smaller  and  doesn't  have  the 
depth  of  tradition,"  Ritchie 
told  us.  "Here  there  is  a  core 
group  of  fifth-generation  fami- 
lies." Placid  is  also  lower-rent: 
you  have  the  merely  rich,  rather 
than  the  fabulously  rich.  There 
is  a  lot  of  old  wealth  on  Upper 
Saranac,  not  to  mention  new- 
comers such  as  Sandy  Weill, 
chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  the 
Travelers  Group.  Weill  recent- 
ly bought  Camp  Green  Bay,  an  elegant 
complex  built  in  the  1920s,  and  gave  it  a 
complete  overhaul  that  includes  an  in- 
door, Olympic-size  swimming  pool. 

Ritchie  took  us  out  on  the  lake,  where 
we  passed  the  site  of  the  Saranac  Inn,  a 
huge,  white  clapboard  structure  that 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1976.  The  inn 
had  attracted  every  president  from  1900 
through  F.D.R.,  and  the  Hollywood 
crowd,  including  Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope, 
and  Errol  Flynn,  in  the  1930s.  "We  were 
playing  tennis  when  the  fire  erupted," 
Ritchie  recalled.  He  also  pointed  out 
Prospect  Point,  built  by  Adolph  Lewi- 
sohn.  The  nonferrous-metals  king  is  re- 
puted to  have  spent  $2.5  million  on  it  be- 
tween 1903  and  1930.  The  camp  is  one  of 
the  several  masterpieces  built  by  William 
H.  Coulter  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake.  A 
consumptive  who  had  worked  in  a  New 
York  architecture  firm,  Coulter  came  up 
in  1896;  in  those  days,  fresh  air  was  the 
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only  known  therapy,  and  the  pure,  pine- 
scented  air  of  the  northern  forest  was  be- 
lieved to  have  special  medicinal  proper- 
ties. For  Lewisohn,  Coulter  designed 
what  Town  &  Country  in  1904  called  "a 
quaint  lodge  in  the  country."  Actually,  it 
is  a  king-size  Germanic  stone-and-timber 
chalet  whose  hulking  silhouette  we  could 
barely  make  out  among  some  tall  pines. 
From  the  lake  you  can  tell  the  presence 
of  the  camps  only  from  the  pines  planted 
120  years  ago  to  hide  them,  Ritchie  ex- 
plained—and of  course  from  their  boat- 
houses.  Lewisohn's  boathouse  is  a  gem, 
with  Coulter's  signature  diamond  win- 
dowpanes  and  gable  ends  papered  with 
white  birch  framed  by  split-hemlock  faux 
beams,  making  it  look  like  a  rustic  Tudor. 
Just  south  on  the  lake  was  Coulter's 
equally  imposing  confection  for  financier 
Otto  Kahn. 

Ritchie  showed  us  the  Point,  the  former 
Camp  Wonundra.  commissioned  in  the 
late  1930s  by  William  Rockefeller  from 
William  Distin,  the  top  second-generation 
camp  architect.  Ritchie  claimed  that  Rock- 
efeller's only  instructions  to  Distin  were  "I 
know  you  have  a  dream  house.  Build  it  for 
me."  Today  the  nine-building  compound  is 
a  Relais  &  Chateaux  resort.  For  $1,300  a 
night,  a  couple  can  cruise  around  in  a  Chris- 
Craft,  drink  Dom  Perignon,  and  live  like  a 
Rockefeller  in  camp  circa  1930.  "They 
really  do  a  bang-up  job,"  Ritchie  said. 

The  penultimate  Saturday  of  the  sea- 
son, the  one  before  Labor  Day  week- 
end, found  Jonathan  and  me  and  one  of 
my  sons  sitting  on  a  dock  and  watching 
the  Idems  Race  on  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake, 
the  nobbiest  of  all  the  lakes.  The  Idems 
(Latin  for  "same")  are  one  of  the  oldest 
one-design  (meaning  you're  not  allowed 
to  alter  the  design)  sailboats  still  being 
raced  in  the  United  States.  Designed  by 
the  naval  architect  Clinton  Crane  in  1899, 
these  elegant  yachts  are  32  feet  long  but 
have  only  19  feet  in  the  water,  and  a  big 
gaff-rigged  mainsail  on  a  tall,  hollow 
wooden  mast.  Seven  of  the  original  12 
Idems  were  in  the  race.  Their  crews,  each 
usually  from  a  single  camp,  sail  for  blood. 
It's  a  small  lake  with  lots  of  islands,  very 
squally,  and  the  wind  keeps  changing. 
"Protest  flags  fly  frequently,"  Ritchie  told 
me,  "and  occasionally  families  don't  talk 
for  quite  some  time.  There's  a  man  on  the 
sheet,  a  man  on  tiller,  and  a  stay  person. 
As  you  come  about,  you  have  to  loosen 
the  stay  on  lee  side  and  tighten  the  wind- 
ward one  or  bust  the  mast.  This  is  critical." 
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The  Idems  rounded  a  buoy  and  the 
leader  came  right  at  us,  heeling  at  a  45- 
degree  angle,  and  at  the  last  second  there 
was  a  brisk,  disciplined  rustling  of  rope 
and  sail,  the  woman  at  the  tiller  plunked 
her  shapely  bottom  from  port  to  star- 
board, and  they  came  about. 

The  next  morning  St.  John's  in  the 
Wilderness  church  was  abuzz  with  chat- 
ter about  Harlan  Crow's  post-race  party. 
The  lovely  stone  Episcopal  church  has  a 
round  stained-glass  window  with  an 
Idem  in  the  center,  and  it  is  where  the 
St.  Regis  set  worships.  Harlan,  the  son 
of  the  Texas  millionaire  builder  Tram- 
mell  Crow,  had  recently  bought  Top- 
ridge,  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post's  fa- 
bled camp,  and  had  been  sinking  mil- 
lions into  it.  He  flew  in  a  bagpipe  player 
and  several  singers  on  his  private  jet  to 
entertain  at  the  party— his  way  of  pre- 
senting himself  to  what  Ritchie  called 
"not  an  easy  playground  to  break  into." 

An  old  school  friend  who  summered 
as  a  boy  in  the  50s  and  60s  on  Spit- 
fire Lake,  adjacent  to  St.  Regis,  recalls 
"lots  of  boat  races  and  little  activities" 
and  "trying  to  wrestle  bras  off  girls— a 
hellish  but  engaging  process.  On  Wednes- 
day nights  Mrs.  Post  had  movies  for  the 
kids.  We'd  all  go  over  in  the  little  10- 
horsepower  boats  we'd  had  since  we  were 
14;  it  would  take  half  an  hour."  A  boat- 
man would  help  the  guests  dock  at  Top- 
ridge's  boathouse,  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated Adirondack  rustic  structure  of  all, 
whose  "extraordinary  detailing  of  [cedar] 
roots,  limbs,  and  twigs  .  .  .  surpasses  any 
Durant  invention,"  as  Harvey  H.  Kaiser 
writes  in  his  book  Great  Camps  of  the 
Adirondacks.  Its  architect  was  a  local 
builder  named  Ben  Muncil,  who  also  in- 
vented "brainstorm,"  or  Adirondack  sid- 
ing—a rustic  clapboard  that  has  the  waney 
edge,  the  irregular,  barked  outer  surface 
of  the  sawed  log,  still  on  it.  To  Ritchie, 
the  boathouse  is  "an  architectural  oddity. 
All  the  decorative  treatment  is  bentwood, 
mostly  cedar.  The  railings  are  all  the  same 
and  it  makes  quite  an  impact." 

Then  Mrs.  Post's  guests  would  take  a 
funicular  up  a  steep  slope  to  the  big  house. 
"The  main  room  was  stunning,"  my  friend 
went  on.  "Mrs.  Post  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Indian  stuff  [now  at  the  Smithsonian], 
including  Crazy  Horse's  warbonnet  and 
kayaks  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  There 
was  a  deck  of  cards  made  of  human  skin, 
supposedly  from  scalps,  on  a  side  table, 
and  what  was  reputed  to  be  a  stuffed  nar- 
whal penis  on  the  mantelpiece.  Mrs.  Post 
looked  and  sailed  through  life  like  an  em- 
press, but  she  spoke  with  a  real  midwest- 


era  snap.  One  time  in  the  mid-60s  < 
came  to  lunch.  General  Foods  [to  whi 
Mrs.  Post  was  the  heiress]  had  just  conp 
out  with  a  new  freeze-dried  fruit  ceraf 
and  she  asked  what  we  thought  of  it.  i 
said  it  was  perfectly  revolting  and,  in  ft  tj 
it  bombed." 


We  followed  Ransom  Duncan,  w 
had  been   singing  in  the  chui 
choir,  in  our  car  to  the  dock,  and  got  ii 
his  breathtaking  28-foot  wooden  laurr 
built  in  1909,  and  sat  down  in  its  agi 
wicker  seats.  The  family  flag— a  bk 
Maltese  cross  on  a  yellow  center  agar 
a  red  background— fluttered  snappily 
we  cruised  the  brilliantly  sparkling,  wb;p 
whipped  Upper  St.  Regis.  Ransom,  ni|p 
in  his  50s,  is  fourth-generation  on  the  h 
and  a  member  of  the  family  that  manuf 
tured  Lea  &  Perrins  Worcestershire  saw 
in  the  U.S.  In  1984  he  left  the  compa  , 
where  he  was  technical  director,  ancLj 
now  "fully  retired,"  living  in  his  camp  fi 
time  and  "trying  to  keep  it  from  falling 
around  our  ears,"  as  he  put  it.  His  w»'[ 
Judy,  is  a  Fenn,  another  old  St.  Regis  ft 
ily.  Theirs  is  a  classic  "lake  marriage." 

St.  Regis  has  some  stunners.  Pine  T'lf 
Point  is  probably  the  most  architectural 
refined  camp  of  them  all.  Returning  frv 
a  trip  to  Japan  in   1902,  the  Freder. 
Vanderbilts  decided  that  Whiteface  Mole'! 
tain,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  distai 
from  the  lake,  reminded  them  of  Mo  0 
Fuji  (there  is  a  slight  resemblance),  ll 
"they  hired  a  bunch  of  Japanese  work 
away  from  one  of  the  world's  fairs  i ' 
Japaned  their  camp,"  as  Ransom  put' 
His  grandmother  recalls  that  the  Vano 
bilts  even  dressed  their  maids  in  kimor 
It  was  from  Pine  Tree  Point  that,  just  I 
fore  World  War  II,  Standard  Oil  1 
Fred  Pratt  water-skied  in  his  tuxedo1 
dinner  at  Wild  Air,  the  equally  sumptu 
camp  of  the  Reids,  who  owned  the  h 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Supposedly  he  die! 
even  get  his  pant  legs  wet.  The  boat  d. 
at  Pine  Tree  Point  has  the  traditional 
moya  roof  shape  of  Japanese  temples, 
interest  also  on  the  lake  were  Ranso 
great-grandfather's  party  room  on  Bi 
Island,  a  20 -by- 40 -foot,  entirely  bark 
cedar  replica  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
stone  boathouse  of  the  Philadelphia  Ear 
Camp  Katia,  which  has  a  series  of  y 
like  conical  roofs. 

Milly  Duncan,  Ransom's  mother,  t<  ? 
me  to  Countess  Paolozzi's  for  tea. 
countess  was  born  Alice  Spaulding,  to  I 
early  Massachusetts  family  and  was  I 
heiress  to  the  United  Fruit  fortune.  !  f| 
married  a  titled  Italian  architect,  was  i  f 
of  the  founders  of  the  Spoleto  Fest 
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h  the  composer  Gian  Carlo  Menotti, 
jj  now  lives  mostly  in  New  York  City. 
I  daughter  Christina  was  very  beauti- 
S.ind  "a  bit  of  a  madcap,"  according  to 
1  old  school  friend.  She  bared  her 
Bists  for  Harper's  Bazaar,  which 
;jised  a  constant  low  murmur  on  the 
jj:  through  the  60s  and  resulted  in  her 
|ig  dropped  from  the  Social  Register." 
j/lilly  tied  her  1940s  Century  to  the 
ik  with  what  she  called  "our  very  nau- 
|1  knot,"  a  chain  of  loops  that  comes 
jrt  with  a  vigorous  tug  and  is  peculiar 
i>t.  Regis.  We  found  the  countess  on 
l  porch,  a  formidable  woman  "skim- 
\.g  80,"  as  she  put  it,  her  forearms 
pithed  in  bangles.  "I've  just  come  to 
i  the  bills,"  she  told  us.  "The  camp  is 
■  open."  The  countess  had  been  ai- 
ding an  environmental  conference  in 
inbul. 

('My  father,  William  S.  Spaulding, 
1  18  servants,"  she  recalled.  "One 
In  was  just  for  cobwebs.  Now  there  is 
|  great  contrast  on  the  lake  between 
I  new  extremely  wealthy  and  our  de- 
indants.  Our  wealth  has  been  split  so 
fny  ways  that  my  children  are  living  a 
Jy  simple  life  and  couldn't  afford  to 
jp  up  a  place  like  this,  so  I  have  a 
|<blem  making  out  my  will.  Which  of 
\  five  boys  will  I  leave  this  place  to?  If 
pave  it  to  all  of  them,  will  each  be 
se  to  contribute  his  share  of  the  up- 
Jp?" 

e  swung  down  into  the  South  Cen- 
tral Adirondacks— 80  miles  south- 
lit  of  St.  Regis— Durant  country,  where 
i  robber  barons  had  their  vast  parks. 
ese  men  were  not  into  community  as 
[ch  as  celebrating  their  self-sufficiency 
i  rugged  individualism.  Durant  sold 
|m  on  the  idea  of  having  baronial  es- 
bs  in  the  forest  commensurate  with 
ir  consequence.  The  great 
fnp  was  a  business  /g 
|a.  The  land  his  father 
p  bought  was  worthless 
perwise.  In  England,  Du- 
:it  had  admired  the 
nor  houses  of  the  aristoo 
fy.  He  would  make  South  \ 
intral  the  playground  of  the 
h,  ruining  himself  in  the 
|>cess.  He  deeded  Uncas,  the  \ 
iond  camp  he  built,  over  to 
R  Morgan,  possibly  to  ful- 
an  obligation  on  a  debt  he 
uldn't  pay.  After  years  of  neglect  it  was 
ught  for  virtually  nothing  by  a  couple 
io  later  divorced  and  divided  the  build- 
;s  and  grounds  into  two  hostile  sectors. 
Uncas.  named  for  the  hero  of  Tlie  Last 
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of  the  Mohicans,  sits  on  a  peninsula  on 
Mohegan  Lake,  in  pristine  wilderness.  It 
was  built  between  1893  and  1895  from 
spruce  logs  which  still  have  their  bark  on 
the  exterior  walls;  inside  they  are  hewn 
plane,  with  beveled  edges  and  mitered 
corners,  and  are  finished  with  beeswax. 
The  ceilings  of  the  main  building  are  op- 
pressively low,  with  18-inch-wide  logs 
spaced  every  three  feet  for  rafters.  This  is 
a  ceiling  you  could  park  a  Mack  truck 
on.  What  grandiosity  had  produced  this 
heavy-handed  bit  of  Victorian  ecological 
imperialism?  we  wondered.  "Pine  Knot 
and  Uncas  were  the  first  attempts  to  cre- 
ate a  picturesque  aesthetic,  a  rusticity 
with  all  the  comforts,"  Michael  Wilson,  a 
historian  of  the  camps,  explained.  "His- 
torically and  culturally  we  cherish  and  de- 
stroy nature  at  once.  We  create  the  myth 
of  the  garden  and  yet  consume  it  to  sus- 
tain our  style  of  life.  What  that  ceiling  is 
saying  is  'Damn  the  woods,  we've  con- 
quered nature.'  Getting  the  biggest  and 
best  trees  was  an  extension  of  the  same 
ethos  as  filling  the  rooms  with  trophy 
heads  and  bear  rugs." 

As  Durant's  real-estate  empire  was 
coming  apart— because  he  had  no  idea 
about  cash  flow  and  was  finally  socked 
with  a  sensational  $750,000  judgment  by 
his  sister  for  mismanaging  their  father's 
estate— he  built  an  even  greater  camp, 
Sagamore,  a  few  miles  away  from  Uncas, 
which  he  ended  up  selling  to  Alfred  Van- 
derbilt  for  far  less  than  it  had  cost  to 
build.  The  main  building  at  Sagamore  is 
a  gigantic  chalet.  Vanderbilt  had  hoped  to 
use  the  camp  as  a  honeymoon  cottage  for 
his  wife,  Elsie  French,  but  she  caught  him 
in  a  dalliance  in  his  private  railroad  car. 
He  then  married  a 
divorcee,    Margaret 


Emerson,  whose  father,  Isaac,  had  invent- 
ed Bromo-Seltzer.  Four  years  later,  on 
May  7,  1915,  Alfred  went  down  on  the 
Lusitania.  Giving  his  life  jacket  to  a  wom- 
an, he  said  to  his  valet,  "Save  all  the  kid- 
dies you  can,  boy,"  and  that  was  the  last 
anyone  saw  of  him. 

His  widow  would  marry  two  more 
times  and  preside  for  nearly  40  years 
over  an  even  more  elaborate  social  scene 
than  the  also  four-times-married  Marjorie 
Post  did  at  Topridge.  The  guest  list  at 
Sagamore  included  Gene  Tierney,  Gary 
Cooper,  Eddy  Duchin,  and  Hoagy  Car- 
michael.  Dinner  was  formal;  croquet,  at 
which  Margaret  was  nearly  unbeatable, 
was  played  in  whites.  Margaret  was  also 
fond  of  shooting  skeet  off  the  porch.  "I 
like  every  game  there  is,"  she  once  told  a 
guest.  There  is  a  famous  outdoor  covered 
bowling  alley  and  a  playhouse,  which  Al- 
fred had  William  Coulter  design  for  him 
in  1901.  There  Lord  Mountbatten  and 
Bobo  Rockefeller  played  roulette  and 
high-stakes  poker.  A  rearing,  stuffed  croc- 
odile by  the  Ping-Pong  table  held  a  bowl 
of  balls  in  its  claws.  The  men  had  their 
own  lodge,  the  Wigwam,  where  they 
caroused  and  smoked  cigars. 

In  1947,  Margaret  bought  Uncas  from 
Morgan's  heirs,  for  spillover  houseguests. 
General  George  Marshall  rented  the 
camp  in  1949  after  hatching  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  hosted  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  there. 

Joe  Pierson,  who  runs  Pine  Knot,  Du- 
rant's first  camp,  as  an  outdoor  edu- 
cation center  for  the  State  University  of 
New  York  College  at  Cortland,  picked 
us  up  in  his  boat  at  the  Raquette  Lake 
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dock.  Up  until  World  War  II.  high 
rollers  with  camps  in  South  Central 
would  arrive  here  in  their  private  rail- 
road cars,  which  they'd  boarded  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal  the  night  be- 
fore. There  were  once  11  hotels  on  Ra- 
quette  Lake,  Pierson  told  us.  In  1877, 
Durant  pere  built,  out  on  a  peninsula, 
the  first  village  in  South  Central,  with 
the  first  church  and  school— Durant, 
New  York.  Turning  Durant  into  a  model 
great  camp,  Pine  Knot,  was  his  son 
William's  first  project,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  cradle  of  Adirondack  rustic.  "By  the 
time  he  got  done,"  Pierson  said,  "there 
were  39  structures,  10  of  them  connect- 
ed by  covered  walkways.  There  was  a 
farm,  a  lantern  house,  a  blacksmith.  This 
was  where  Morgan  and  Vanderbilt  were 
invited  and  got  used  to  the  pristine 
lifestyle."  Durant,  in  need  of  funds  to 
build  Uncas,  sold  the  camp  in  1895  to 
railroad  king  Collis  P.  Huntington,  who 
died  there  five  years  later.  Huntington's 
son  Archer  couldn't  bear  to  return  after- 
ward, so  Pine  Knot  sat  virtually  unin- 
habited for  48  years. 
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The  twigwork  under  the  gable  ends  of 
the  main  building  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  style.  The  upper  gable  end 
is  sided  with  a  typically  English  fin  de 
siecle  sunburst  of  radiating  straight 
twigs.  The  lower  gable  has  a  lacy  screen 
of  cedar  bentwood  which  in  the  full 
moon  casts  a  shadow  of  the  initials  WD 
onto  the  floor  through  a  big  French  win- 
dow. Inside,  the  ceiling  is  white  birch 
bark,  which  served  the  dual  purpose, 
Pierson  explained,  of  bringing  the  out- 
side in  and  brightening  the  interior.  Pine 
Knot  has  the  first  birch-bark  papering 
and  the  first  knotty-pine  interior  panel- 
ing in  the  country.  Durant's  bedroom- 
and-study  cabin,  with  its  wainscoted 
bathroom,  is  patterned  after  his  oceango- 
ing yacht,  the  Utowana.  Pine  Knot  is 
whimsical  and  enchanting,  and  it  lacks 
the  pomposity  of  Uncas.  The  only  non- 
native  material  used  in  its  construction, 
Pierson  told  us,  was  glass. 

We  continued  south  to  a  58,300 -acre 
private  hunting-and-fishing  club  near 
Old  Forge,  which  I  agreed  not  to  name. 
Augustus  Shepard,  a  gifted  architect  who 
belonged  to  the  club,  designed  29  camps 
on  three  of  its  lakes.  He  regarded  one  of 
them  as  his  masterpiece— Tall  Pines,  built 
in  1916,  which  expanded  on  six  buildings 
by  Stanford  White,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber. "Shepard  ,was  quite  the  blade  and 
was  well  liked  by  everybody,"  said  Milo 
Williams,  Tall  Pines's  current  owner,  who 
restores  guideboats  for  a  living.  "Shepard 
would  do  a  camp,  go  to  Florida  for  the 
winter  and  booze  and  gamble,  then  he 
would  have  to  come  back  up  here  and  do 
another  one."  Williams  showed  us  the 
Shinto  torii  door  and  window  lintels  and 
other  Oriental ia,  as  well  as  the  birch- 
barked  icehouse. 

That  evening,  at  the  bar  of  the  club- 
house, also  built  by  Shepard,  I  struck  up 
a  conversation  with  a  young  man  who 
had  married  into  one  of  the  club's  oldest 
families,  "but  they  squandered  their  for- 
tune and  lost  their  camp  and  now  we 
have  to  rent  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  clubhouse,"  he  told  me.  In  1992, 
Geoffrey  Douglas  published  a  harrow- 
ing memoir  of  his  parents'  disintegra- 
tion on  the  lake  in  the  50s  called  Class: 
The  Wreckage  of  an  American  Family. 
Massey  Lake,  as  he  disguises  the  club, 
was  "an  enclave  of  corrupted  privilege: 
backward,  incestuous,  a  confederacy  of 
tortured  souls.  .  .  .  Half  the  lake  was 
sleeping  with  itself.  .  .  .  Sex  at  Massey 
Lake  in  the  summers  of  the  early  fifties, 
among  the  nucleus  of  couples  with 
whom  my  parents  spent  their  evenings, 


was  a  currency  of  exchange.  Sometimi  I 
consummated,  sometimes  leveraged,  som  "' ' 
times  only  implied,  it  was  the  theme  i'" 
those  evenings— as  of  a  costume  ball, 
was  their  point.  It  was  what  you  g 
drunk  for." 

Geoffrey's  father,  a  state  politicia  . 
swapped  wives  with  the  owner  of  the  ne  |s 
camp,  a  Utica  industrialist  named  Earl.  N. 
ended  with  his  mother  killing  herself  wr  'A 
pills,  his  father  marrying  Earl's  ex-wil  'p 
and  then  Earl  putting  a  pistol  to  his  hefi&i 
in  a  woodshed  above  his  camp. 

m 

The  current  thinking  among  schola 
of  Adirondack  rustic  style  and  tl 
great  camp  is  that  Durant's  status  as  tl  i  • 
creator  is  exaggerated.  The  style  evolvt  a 
independently  in  many  places  and  is  u» 
debted  as  much  to  the  genius  of  loc  ;. 
builders  and  master  carpenters  as  it  is 
the  camps'  architects.  One  of  these  car* 
penters,  Donald  Beaney,  better  knov 
by  his  nickname.  Stretch,  makes  a  goc 
case  for  this.  A  big  fellow,  250  pouni 
at   least,   with   a   walrus   mustache,  1  Ls 
works  for  Peter  Torrance,  the  premi 
rustic-camp  builder  in  the  Adirondaci 
today  and  the  keeper  of  the  traditio 
Torrance's  camps  are  aesthetically  d 
scended  from  those  built  at  the  turn  ni 
the  century,  but  they  are  fully  winterize 
and    have    all    the    modern    amenitki 
Stretch  showed  me  some  of  the  rust 
touches  he  had  put  on  a  camp  Torram 
was  building  in  Keene  Valley  for  a  i 
tired    New    York    City    couple:    biro 
barked  gable  ends  with  angled  hemloc 
bark  applique,  a  stair  of  slabs  with  tl 
waney   edge   up    instead   of  down,  ,; 
is   usual,    "which   gives   you   somethir 
more  to  look  at.  To  get  the  bark  of  tl'fj 
waney  edge  to  stay  on,  you  cut  the  tr  : 
down  in  winter  and  let  it  lay  a  season  H 
so.    Longer   and   you   start   getting  t  k 
worms  and  bugs  into  it  and  they  man  - 
beautiful  designs.  See  these  scar  marks  > 
He  pointed  out  a  delicately  worm-eat. 
log  surface. 

The  spaces  between  the  poles  on  t 
upstairs  railing  had  been  filled  in  wi 
what  Stretch  called  "freestyle  twigwoi 
It's  just  a  matter  of  filling  in  the  vo> 
You  look  for  Y's— crotch  branches  ai 
stuff.  We'll  have  a  big  pile  to  sc 
through.  This  one's  better  here.  You  cai  ! 
take  too  much  time  thinking  about  it,  f 
cause  you're  not  being  productivs 
Stretch  was  gruffly  unsentimental  abo 
his  twigwork.  He  would  have  balked 
you  had  suggested  it  was  art.  "We  arei 
making  some  kind  of  statement  here," 
explained.  "We're  just  trying  to  trai 
plant  Mother  Nature."  □ 
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In  led  from  page  uj  Private  Eye,  Gold- 
I  had  attended  a  luncheon  given  by 
|  Aspinall  where  it  was  suggested  that 
In's  friends— with  Goldsmith  as  their 
feader— had  plotted  his  escape.  In  fact, 
j:  Goldsmith  biographer  Ivan  Fallon, 
[hey  did  was  air  their  opinions,"  and 
Ismith  had  been  in  Dublin  to  give  a 
In  when  the  luncheon  was  held.  The 
wing  month,  Private  Eye  printed  al- 
lons  about  Goldsmith's  financial  deal- 
jand  private  life. 

bldsmifh  hit  back  by  filing  suit 
list  Private  Eye.  He  took  the  highly 
lual  step  of  charging  criminal  libel, 
111  could  have  resulted  in  a  jail  sen- 
I:  for  the  editor.  Richard  Ingrams. 
■smith's  battle  to  prove  the  maga- 
| wrong,  wrote  Fallon,  changed  his 
je  "to  that  of  an  angry,  obsessive 
k-winger  determined  to  curb  freedom 
lie  press."  It  embittered  many  jour- 
Its  against  Goldsmith  and  made  him 
rustful  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
bh  press.  "Nothing  has  changed  my 
[  of  him,"  says  Ingrams  two  decades 

"I  think  of  him  like  a  shark,  with  a 
I  grin  like  sharks  have." 
lith  the  help  of  a  mediator,  Ingrams 
jly  settled  with  Goldsmith  in  May 
j,  agreeing  to  pay  him  £30,000  in 
pges,  to  buy  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
ling  Standard  admitting  there  was 
I  a  shred  of  truth"  to  the  various  li- 
I  and  to  have  lunch  with  Goldsmith, 
at  least  shake  hands."  Private  Eye 
led  out  the  first  two  conditions,  but 
ems  reneged  on  the  third.  "It  was 
ly  out  of  deference  to  my  wife's 
es,"  says  Ingrams.  "My  wife  had  a 
Bhe  said  she  would  divorce  me  if  I 
ed  to  shake  his  hand." 
bmewhat  incongruously,  in  the  mid- 
bf  the  Private  Eye  mess.  Goldsmith 
bed  to  become  a  press  baron.  He 
1  bought  L  Express,  a  left-wing  weekly 
Bmagazine  in  France.  His  purpose 
purely  political:  to  cleanse  the  maga- 

of  its  leftist  leanings.  "I  wanted  to 
fill  it,"  he  says.  "I  was  never  able  to 
lo  fully." 

joldsmith  also  made  a  run  at  the 
jsh  press,  figuring  that  the  only  way 
could  be  covered  fairly  in  Britain 
|ld  be  to  own  a  newspaper  himself. 
|first  tried  to  buy  The  Observer  in 
|,  and  the  following  year  made  a  bid 

the  Beaverbrook  newspapers— the 
Ung  Standard  and  the  Daily  Express. 
tach  case  Goldsmith  backed  out,  part- 
fxause  he  faced  considerable  hostility 


from  the  owners  as  well  as  the  employees 
of  the  newspapers  he  wanted  to  buy. 

Undeterred,  Goldsmith  started  his  own 
magazine.  Now!,  in  1979.  "Now!  was  a  mech- 
anism for  reaching  people  and  changing 
minds,"  says  Milton  Glaser,  who  worked 
on  the  weekly  newsmagazine's  graphic  de- 
sign. But  Goldsmith  underestimated  the 
dominance  of  Britain's  national  newspa- 
pers, both  daily  and  Sunday.  After  losing 
£1  million  a  month  and  watching  circula- 
tion drop  from  400,000  copies  a  week  to 
125,000,  he  shut  Now!  down  after  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Because  of  the  Private  Eye  case,  in  1976 
Goldsmith's  unusual  conjugal  lifestyle 
became  public  knowledge— an  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  immortalized  by  his 
oft  quoted  quip  "When  a  man  marries  his 
mistress,  he  creates  a  job  vacancy."  Gold- 
smith admits  the  quote  was  coined  by  the 
French  actor  and  playwright  Sacha  Gui- 
try,  who  was  married  five  times.  After 
once  offering  a  translation  at  a  dinner 
party,  Goldsmith  was  tagged  with  its  au- 
thorship. "I  regret  not  having  said  it  my- 
self," he  says.  "It  is  quite  funny.  What  can 
I  do  except  laugh  about  it?" 

After  his  wife  Isabel's  death,  he  was 
consoled  by  his  19-year-old  French  sec- 
retary, Ginette  Lery,  who  was  shy  and 
nurturing.  They  had  two  children,  a  son, 
Manes,  and  a  daughter,  Alix,  and  Gi- 
nette helped  bring  up  Jimmy's  daughter 
Isabel.  The  year  before  Alix  was  born, 
when  Manes  was  four,  Jimmy  married 
Ginette  quietly  in  Paris.  By  then  he  was 
already  involved  with  the  second  of  two 
prominent  mistresses.  The  first,  Sally 
Crichton -Stuart,  was  a  beautiful  fashion 
model  who  eventually  left  him  for  the 
Aga  Khan. 

The  second  was  Annabel,  then  married 
to  the  nightclub  entrepreneur  Mark  Birley. 
Jimmy  and  Annabel  met  in  1963,  when  he 
was  30  and  she  was  29;  her  marriage  was 
rocky  and  she  had  three  young  children. 
Goldsmith  was  intrigued  by  her  strong 
personality  and  lively  wit;  she  seemed 
more  exotic  than  the  usual  run  of  English 
debutantes.  Their  love  affair  remained 
clandestine  for  two  years.  Eight  years  af- 
ter they  came  out  into  the  open,  Annabel 
got  pregnant  and  had  the  first  of  their 
three  children,  Jemima.  It  was  only  fol- 
lowing the  birth  of  their  second,  a  son 
named  Zacharias,  that  Jimmy  asked 
Ginette  for  a  divorce  and  married  An- 
nabel, in  1977. 

True  to  his  pattern,  Goldsmith  had  by 
then  already  found  another  mistress,  Laure 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.  The  niece  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  Laure  was  26,  a  pretty 


blonde  with  a  dazzling  smile  who  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  Paris  Match.  Goldsmith 
obliged  her  interests  by  buying  Point  de 
Vue.  a  weekly  magazine  with  lengthy  pho- 
to spreads  of  aristocrats  and  socialites. 
Laure  is  publication  director  of  the  maga- 
zine, which  makes  healthy  profits.  Like 
Goldsmith's  other  women,  she  shows  lit- 
tle interest  in  being  fashionable  or  social- 
ly ambitious. 

Laure  moved  with  Jimmy  to  New 
York  in  1980,  while  Annabel  stayed  in 
London  and  gave  birth  to  another  child, 
Benjamin.  Laure  had  her  first  child  with 
Goldsmith  in  1983,  a  daughter  named 
Charlotte,  and  a  second  child,  Jethro, 
in  1988.  Although  Goldsmith  has  been 
with  Laure  for  nearly  20  years,  they  re- 
main unmarried.  Laure  dedicates  herself 
to  her  career,  her  children,  and  her 
equestrian  jumping  at  their  home  in 
Burgundy.  She  treats  Goldsmith  as  an 
equal,  keeps  him  slightly  off  balance, 
and  according  to  friends  does  not  wish 
to  make  way  for  another  official  mis- 
tress. What's  more,  Goldsmith  seems  to 
like  his  complicated  life  as  it  is,  and 
Annabel  is  not  eager  for  a  divorce. 

Goldsmith  told  Geoffrey  Wansell  that 
marriage  is  "not  signing  a  piece  of 
paper.  ...  I  could  not  exist  in  any  other 
way.  The  custom  is  that  if  you  divorce 
you  abandon  your  wife.  That  is  pure 
moral  turpitude."  Compared  with  the 
playboys  he  knows.  Goldsmith  considers 
himself  tame,  and  he  is  proud  that  his  life 
is  based  on  stable  relationships. 

At  dinner  parties  at  Goldsmith's  estate 
in  Mexico,  Ginette  and  Laure  are  often 
seated  flanking  a  guest  of  honor  such  as 
Henry  Kissinger.  During  our  lunch  in 
Paris,  Goldsmith  spoke  of  the  perils  of 
catching  colds  from  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter and  son,  the  children  of  his  mistress. 
That  evening  he  was  with  his  wife, 
Annabel,  who  talked  enthusiastically 
about  campaigning  for  her  husband. 

His  women  are  strong  personalities 
who  go  along  because  it  suits  them. 
They  are  all  attentive  mothers— Annabel 
once  admitted,  "I'm  a  better  mother 
than  a  wife.  I  always  put  the  children 
first"— and  they  enjoy  an  independent 
life  which  accommodates  Goldsmith 
when  he  arrives.  Giving  the  women  a 
very  good  lifestyle,  explains  a  source 
close  to  the  family,  "is  how  he  makes  the 
unorthodox  proximity  between  his  wives 
work.  To  maintain  the  lifestyle,  you  have 
to  be  part  of  the  inner  circle.  He  says  if 
you  love  someone  you  don't  write  that 
person  off.  But  it  is  also  a  way  to  keep 
control.  Everybody  is  a  part  of  the  inner 
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sanctum  at  the  price  of  their  freedom." 
Beyond  disclosing  the  outlines  of  his 
domestic  arrangements,  Goldsmith  has 
little  to  say  about  how  they  actually 
work.  When  it  comes  to  emotions  and 
problems.  Goldsmith  removes  himself 
and  lets  his  women  take  charge.  "Their 
understanding  of  things  men  cannot  un- 
derstand makes  them  complementary  and 
makes  the  family  unit  possible,"  he  says. 

His  approach  has  proved  difficult  for 
his  42-year-old  daughter,  Isabel.  Small 
and  slender,  with  long  russet  hair,  sloe 
eyes,  and  her  father's  smile,  she  projects 
his  intensity  as  well  as  his  reserve.  Over 
tea  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  hotel,  she  de- 
scribes the  emotional  void  she  has  al- 
ways felt.  Her  father,  she  says,  "has  nev- 
er spoken  to  me  about  my  mother,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  anecdote."  Unlike 
her  sisters  and  brothers,  Isabel  says,  she 
has  suffered  the  lack  of  a  mother  as  an 
advocate.  "He  treated  me  apart."  she 
says.  "He  treats  every  family  separately. 
You  are  always  in  the  weaker  position, 
because  you  have  no  mother  to  balance 
the  view."  Growing  up  Goldsmith,  she 
says,  "hasn't  always  been  easy.  You  are 
always  navigating,  only  allowed  to  talk 
about  what  is  entertaining  and  amusing. 
When  everyone  is  together,  it  never  gets 
more  intimate  than  a  cocktail  party.  The 
sadness  is  the  superficiality.  It  is  a  family 
devoid  of  intimacy.  I  can  count  on  one 
hand  the  number  of  times  I  have  spent 
alone  with  my  father  in  my  life.  There  is 
always  a  crowd."  Isabel's  friends  point 
out  that  she  can  be  prickly,  and  that 
she  underrates  Ginelte,  who  tried  to  be 
kind  to  her. 

In  recent  years,  she  and  her  father 
have  grown  closer.  "When  one  gets  older, 
one  separates,"  she  says.  "It  is  easier  to 
get  along  and  avoid  certain  situations.  I 
do  feel  a  certain  sadness.  I  am  sure  deep 
down  there  is  anger.  I  suppose  I  feel 
more  serene  about  it  now." 

Despite  Goldsmith's  nonconformist 
life,  his  children  seem  well  ground- 
ed. "No  one  has  gone  off  the  rails  yet," 
says  Isabel.  "Our  family  is  quieter  than 
expected:  no  flamboyance,  no  drug  cas- 
es, no  speeding  in  cars."  Manes  Gold- 
smith, the  37-year-old  son,  struggled 
with  a  severe  case  of  dyslexia  and  never 
went  to  college.  Today  he  speaks  fluent 
Spanish  and  manages  a  soccer  team  in 
Mexico  City.  When  his  father  is  staying 
in  Mexico,  Manes  handles  logistics  for 
the  many  guests  and  acts  as  his  father's 
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interpreter.  Goldsmith  and  his  son  have 
a  close  relationship. 

Alix,  who  is  33,  is  described  by  friends 
as  the  "sparkier"  of  Goldsmith's  children 
with  Ginette.  She  is  married  and  has  two 
children.  For  six  months  of  the  year  they 
live  at  Cuixmala,  Goldsmith's  36,600- 
acre  Mexican  domain.  Alix's  husband, 
Goffredo  Marcaccini,  runs  the  estate, 
and  she  arranges  exhibitions  of  art  pro- 
duced by  the  Huichol  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Goldsmith  has  a  soft 
spot  for  Jemima,  his  eldest  child  with 
Annabel.  Two  years  ago,  at  age  21,  Jemi- 
ma quit  Bristol  University— which  she 
had  attended  despite  her  father's  mistrust 
of  higher  learning— and  married  42-year- 
old  Imran  Khan,  a  retired  Pakistani 
cricket  star.  She  converted  to  Islam  and 
moved  to  Lahore.  This  past  winter  Im- 
ran ran  for  prime  minister  of  Pakistan  as 
head  of  a  new,  anti-corruption  political 
party  and  was  roundly  beaten.  "I  like  her 
husband  and  what  he  stands  for,"  says 
Goldsmith. 

Jemima's  22-year-old  brother,  Zac,  is 
an  environmentalist  like  his  uncle,  Teddy. 
"He  is  the  most  committed  of  all  of  us," 
says  Goldsmith.  "He  is  the  angriest.  We 
would  agree  on  90  percent  of  issues.  He 
feels  passionately  and  is  devoting  his  life 
to  it."  The  youngest  of  Annabel's  three  is 
Benjamin,  a  16-year-old  Etonian.  He  is 
the  one  out  of  Goldsmith's  brood  of  eight 
who  he  thinks  will  choose  business  as  a 
profession,  although  he  hopes  the  boy 
won't  end  up  at  a  university  like  Oxford. 
"To  learn  business."  he  says,  "you  have  to 
go  out  and  do  it." 

In  the  past  decade.  Goldsmith  has  had 
more  time  to  devote  to  his  two  youngest 
children.  Jethro  and  Charlotte,  who  are 
now  8  and  13.  His  philosophy  of  child 
rearing  remains  the  same  as  ever:  "I  don't 
think  parents  ought  tc  choose,  but  to  give 
as  good  advice  as  possible,"  he  says,  "to 
be  like  a  sturdy  tree  to  offer  shade  ...  to 
be  a  place  they  can  come  back  to." 

The  owner  of  five  homes.  Goldsmith  in- 
sists he  is  not  as  nomadic  as  people 
think  he  is.  "I  move  between  England  and 
France,  but  I  have  lunch  at  the  same  place 
here  in  Paris,"  he  says.  "I  am  bi-national, 
and  I  do  travel  the  world,  but  I  am  totally 
a  creature  of  habit." 

His  Left  Bank  home  in  Paris  once  be- 
longed to  Cole  Porter  and  has  a  court- 
yard as  well  as  a  spacious  garden.  Orme- 
ley  Lodge,  his  estate  in  Richmond,  just 
outside  London,  is  a  large  Georgian 
house  on  six  acres  with  gardens,  a  ten- 
nis court,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The 
Spanish  farm  he  shares  with  Annabel  is 


tucked  into  the  mountains  beyond  Marb 
In  Burgundy,  he  and  Laure  have 
stored  a  17th-century  chateau  called  M 
jeu.  Its  gardens  were  designed  by  Ar 
Le  Notre  and  include  fountains  and 
nate  parterres.  Goldsmith  filled 
rooms  with  furnishings  and  art  from 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  "I  buy  whf 
like,"  he  says,  "which  doesn't  mean  I 
what  I  want.  I  don't  compete  for 
great  trophies,  and  I  don't  buy  based 
erudition."  The  showpiece  of  Montje 
Goldsmith's  library,  which  contains  sc 
50,000  books.  He  reads  constantly 
says  proudly,  "I  am  totally  autodidact. 
Cuixmala  symbolizes  the  Goldsn 
dream  and  comes  closest  to  the  imagi 
the  James  Bond  novel.  Goldsmith  sr. 
two  years  overseeing  its  construction, 
the  edge  of  a  dry  tropical  rain  forest 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  main  villa,  d» 
by  French  designer  Robert  Couturier, 
high  on  a  hill  overlooking^the  beach 
one  side  and  a  vista  of  coconut  trees  «| 
jungle  on  the  other.  The  spacious  Y-sha  j 
house  is  pale  pink  and  topped  by  a  do  1 
The  white  interior  is  furnished  with  laj 
sofas  and  cushions  covered  in  fabric  fill 
India.  There  are  five  bedrooms,  a  libra! 
a  sitting  room,  and  a  dining  room I  1 
long  crisscross  staircase  extends  dowr  } 
the  beach. 

Villas  for  family  and  friends  dotnl 
hillside.  Nearby,  Goldsmith  has  builu 
town  for  the  staff,  which  includes  chef i 
well  as  a  biologist  and  a  doctor.  A  fi 
equipped  medical  center,  a  school,  ani: 
church  serve  the  town  and  estate.  E\ 
house  on  Goldsmith's  property  ha:» 
tiled  scorpion  trap  outside  each  exteu 
door,  and  a  private  security  force  of) 
protects  Cuixmala,  where  bandits  an 
fact  of  life.  Goldsmith  employs  some  . 
people,  many  of  them  working  the  la 
The  organic  farm  provides  all  the  esta. 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  livestock' 
meat  and  dairy  products,  and  the  oc» 
its  daily  catch. 

While  in  residence.  Goldsmith  has  I 
tertained  such  guests  as  Rich 
Nixon,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Norman  L 
"Aspinall  and  the  others  surround  h 
and  he  is  the  lion  of  the  pack,"  says  ( 
la  Powell,  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  P 
ell,  a  foreign -policy  adviser  to  Marg; 
Thatcher.  When  Sotheby's  chairman, 
fred  Taubman,  visited,  he  reportedly  t( 
one  look  at  the  luncheon  buffet  and  s 
in  a  loud  voice,  "Four  hundred  twenty 
servants  and  it's  self-service.  That's  j 
height  of  snobbery!" 

Goldsmith's  Boeing  757  has  a  gre< 
fuel  capacity  than  many  commercial  j 
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>:;h  enables  him  to  fly  nonstop  from 
home  in  Mexico  to  France.  He  seems 
Concerned  by  the  dichotomy  of  an  en- 
i'nmentalist  flying  in  a  huge  jet  with 
I  or  three  passengers.  "I  use  it  without 
jense,"  he  says.  "I  am  not  going  to 
lend  I  am  not  what  I  am."  In  a  slight 
i  to  modesty,  he  is  driven  in  a  BMW 
jer  than  a  Rolls-Royce  while  in  Lon- 
I.  He  was  knighted  in  1976  by  Labour 
fie  minister  Harold  Wilson  "for  ser- 
ifs to  exports  and  ecology."  Goldsmith 
J  part  of  a  group  honored  by  Wilson  on 
resignation  as  prime  minister,  a  collec- 
i  of  names  that  became  known  as  "the 
jnder  list"  because  Wilson's  secretary 

1  written  it  on  pastel  notepaper.  Given 
Conservative  politics,  his  domestic  situ- 

n,  and  his  bruising  libel  case,  Gold- 
:h's  inclusion  provoked  anger  in  the 
tsh  establishment. 

ly  his  own  admission,  Goldsmith  revels 
ieing  a  host,  and  hates  being  a  guest- 
haps  because  he  cannot  be  in  com- 
ld.  "His  humor  isn't  mean-spirited," 
i  Milton  Glaser.  "It  is  very  often  self- 
cing."  Still,  observes  Carla  Powell,  "he 
ers  fools  better  than  mediocrity."  He 
i  bored  easily,  but  he  can  be  enormous- 
tersistent  if  he  wants  something.  "He  is 
et  but  hyperactive,"  Annabel  Gold- 
th  once  said.  "If  you  want  to  talk  to 
i  seriously,  you  have  to  catch  him  in  the 
i.  And  even  then  he'll  turn  on  the  tap 
i  his  big  toe  while  you're  talking."  He 
a  voracious  appetite,  yet  drinks  moder- 
y,  seldom  consuming  more  than  a  glass 
vine  at  a  meal.  In  1987,  after  he  was  af- 
ted  with  persistent  lassitude,  he  was  di- 
osed  as  a  diabetic,  and  he  has  to  have 
y  insulin  shots. 

'or  someone  as  seemingly  confident 
as  Goldsmith,  he  is  notoriously  super- 
ious,  touching  wood  and  avoiding 
tain  places  and  people  that  he  consid- 
unlucky.  He  carries  good-luck  charms 
jh  as  a  stone  frog  given  to  him  by 
:iette.  Goldsmith  has  such  an  aversion 
rubber  that  he  had  to  leave  an  air- 
ne  bound  for  Brazil  when  he  saw  an 
stic  band  in  the  aisle.  Goldsmith  says 
!  phobia  has  "been  blown  out  of  pro- 
'tion,"  although  he  adds,  "I  still  don't 

2  rubber  bands.  I  don't  know  why." 
toe  has  periodically  warned  that  the 
'rid  could  run  out  of  water  and  food, 
d  that  the  aids  epidemic  could  over- 
elm  the  population.  He  now  fears  that 

world  is  on  the  edge  of  a  wave  of 
jv  diseases  as  more  bacteria  become  re- 
cant to  antibiotics.  "I  am,  if  you  like, 
Cassandra,"  he  says.  "I  have  always 
>ked  at  the  downside  because  the  up- 
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side  looks  after  itself.  If  you  look  at  the 
downside,  you  can  sometimes  avoid  it." 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  Jimmy  Gold- 
smith had  grown  weary  of  business. 
"I  had  made  enough  money  to  do  what 
I  wanted  to  do,"  he  says,  "to  travel  at 
leisure,  to  write  books  and  build  a 
house."  Although  he  had  made  his  for- 
tune as  a  big-business  man,  "my  identity 
was  never  derived  from  the  business.  A 
business  is  a  means,  not  an  end."  He  also 
decided  that  the  American  economy  was 
headed  for  a  fall,  so  in  the  summer  of 
1987  he  sold  most  of  his  companies,  his 
Manhattan  town  house,  and  his  securities— 
and  waited.  In  October  the  stock  market 
crashed,  and  within  weeks  Goldsmith's 
prescience  landed  him  on  the  cover  of 
Time  magazine  with  the  headline  the 

LUCKY  GAMBLER. 

In  1989,  with  Jacob  Rothschild  and  the 
Australian  entrepreneur  Kerry  Packer,  he 
made  one  final  takeover  run,  at  British- 
American  Tobacco  Industries.  After  the 
bid  got  tangled  up  in  litigation  and  en- 
countered stiff  opposition  in  the  U.S.  and 
Britain,  the  partners  withdrew,  taking  loss- 
es totaling  more  than  $200  million.  For  a 
while  Goldsmith  played  the  commodity, 
currency,  and  stock  markets,  but  eventual- 
ly he  tired  even  of  that. 

Unlike  the  days  in  the  80s  when  he 
would  study  raw  economic  statistics  and 
check  with  bankers  and  financial  sources 
each  morning  for  shifts  in  the  markets, 
today  he  thinks  about  making  money  only 
"a  bit,  an  hour  every  week.  It  wouldn't  en- 
ter my  mind  to  go  back  in  business."  He 
has  a  small  financial-management  compa- 
ny run  by  seven  executives  and  their  as- 
sistants with  offices  in  Geneva,  Hong 
Kong,  London,  and  New  ^^ 
York.  H 

In    1990,   at  Tody's 
urging,   Jimmy   set   up 
the  Goldsmith  Charitable 
Foundation,  which  last 
year  spent  $40  million 
on  projects  to  preserve 
the    environment    by 
backing  what  Gold- 
smith   calls    "active 
young  groups  who 
can't   find   money, 


because  they  are  not  elegant  smart  things 
to  back."  "Unlike  most  super-rich  peo- 
ple," says  Ralph  Nader,  "he  reached  a  sat- 
uration point  and  said  to  himself,  'I  am 
worth  over  $1  billion  and  there  is  no 
more  point  making  the  dollars  rumble. 
There  are  more  important  things  to  do.' " 

Goldsmith  traveled  the  world  and  re- 
treated to  his  newly  completed  Mexi- 
can estate,  thinking,  reading,  and  develop- 
ing theories  about  economic  and  politi- 
cal trends.  Periodically  he  would  emerge 
to  give  a  speech,  and  in  1993  he  pulled  his 
lectures  together  in  a  book  published  in 
France  called  The  Trap.  The  "trap"  is  the 
mistake  governments  make  "of  counting 
and  measuring  without  attempting  to  un- 


"European 

nations  are 

deeply  rooted 

Goldsmith 

says.  "You 

cannot  push 

nations  against 

their  will. 
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Sir  James  Goldsmith 
campaigning 
in  1996:  "I  am 
compared  to  Ross 
Perot,  but  Ross 
Perot  wants 
power.  We  don't 
want  power." 


Goldsmith 


derstand  the  consequences,"  wrote  Gold- 
smith. (Goldsmith  does  his  own  writing, 
including  all  his  speeches.)  The  book  con- 
sists of  essays  against  global  free  trade, 
nuclear  energy,  big  agribusiness,  and  the 
encroachment  of  Federalism  on  the  rights 
of  nations. 

He  took  action  after  the  passage  of 
two  measures  that  he  felt  would  have  a 
profound  and  damaging  effect.  The  first 
was  the  Maastricht  Treaty  in  1992, 
which  moved  Europe  from  a  common 
market  of  trading  partners  to  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  which  would,  as  he  wrote 
in  The  Trap,  "create  a  supranational, 
centralized,  bureaucratic  state— a  homog- 
enized union."  The  most  tangible  part  of 
that  union  would  be  the  single  currency, 
the  euro,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in 
1999.  Goldsmith  read  the  treaty  and  its 
protocols,  consulting  with  lawyers  about 
the  meaning  of  various  obscure  articles. 
He  couldn't  bear  "the  idea  that  national 
sovereignty  belongs  to  politicians  to  be 
surreptitiously  given  away."  In  The  Trap, 
Goldsmith  proposed  the  idea  of  a  refer- 
endum in  Britain. 

Goldsmith  was  equally  alarmed  by 
revisions  to  gatt,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  were 
hammered  out  at  the  end  of  1993  and 
which  codified  principles  of  global  free 
trade.  In  Goldsmith's  view,  unfettered 
world  trade  means  the  export  of  jobs 
from  developed  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  to  developing  countries  in 
the  Third  World.  The  long-term  result, 
he  believes,  will  be  not  only  massive 
losses  of  jobs  in  developed  countries  but 
also  the  uprooting  of  societies,  in  devel- 
oping countries  as  workers  leave  the 
land  to  take  low-skill  jobs  in  factories. 
His  solution  is  to  create  free-trade  areas 
consisting  of  "nations  with  economies 
which  are  reasonably  similar  in  terms  of 
development  and  wage  structures"  that 
would  have  bilateral  agreements  with 
other  trading  regions. 

The  Trap  was  the  No.  1  best-seller  in 
France  for  many  weeks,  and  Phi- 
lippe de  Villiers,  a  prominent  conserva- 
tive politician,  urged  Goldsmith  to  run  for 
the  European  Parliament  to  help  stop 
the  movement  toward  the  European 
Union.  "I  realized  that  this  project,  Fed- 
eralism, was  totally  mad,"  says  Goldsmith. 
"No  one  dared  tight  it.  I  am  not  certain 
I  have  confidence.  The  fact  that  I  do 
these  things  doesn't  mean  I  think  I'll  suc- 
ceed. The  question  is:  Are  you  more  un- 


comfortable doing  something  or  standing 
by?  I  couldn't  stand  by  and  watch  the 
wreck  even  if  it  cost  me  a  lot  of  abuse." 

He  had  been  intrigued  by  politics  since 
the  70s,  when  he  tried  to  advise  Prime 
Minister  Edward  Heath  in  the  1974  elec- 
tion. "Your  advertising  is  terrible  and 
your  organization  is  worse,"  he  told 
Heath  with  customary  bluntness.  Heath 
ignored  most  of  Goldsmith's  advice  and 
judged  the  businessman  to  be  impolitic 
and  brash.  After  Heath  lost  the  election. 
Goldsmith  turned  away  from  politics. 

He  still  considers  politicians  "superfi- 
cial and  dishonest,  quite  apart  from  being 
short-term  thinkers."  Nevertheless,  Gold- 
smith ran  for  the  European  Parliament  in 
1994  with  L'Autre  Europe,  a  Gaullist  po- 
litical party.  The  party  ended  up  winning 
12.3  percent  of  the  vote,  giving  Gold- 
smith his  seat  in  a  proportional  contest. 
"I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  having  politi- 
cal activities  with  no  intention  of  being  a 
politician."  Goldsmith  says. 

Seeing  the  European  Parliament  up 
close  in  Strasbourg  only  deepened  his 
contempt  for  what  he  calls  "a  debating 
body  with  some  shared  power  whose 
principal  purpose  is  to  give  a  democratic 
disguise  to  the  institutions  of  Europe." 
By  his  own  admission,  he  rarely  showed 
up.  preferring  to  use  his  position  to  give 
speeches  against  the  European  Union. 

In  the  fall,  of  1994.  Goldsmith  ap- 
peared twice  as  a  representative  of  the 
European  Parliament  before  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ate committee  to  testify  against  ratifying 
(jatt.  He  worked  closely  with  Ralph 
Nader  as  part  of  a  coalition  of  environ- 
mental, labor,  and  consumer  groups. 
"I  found  him  extremely  unpretentious," 
recalls  Nader.  "He  was  a  different  man 
from  the  takeover  specialist  I  had  heard 
about,  a  different  personality.  He  has  an 
open  mind."  Although  the  Senate  rati- 
fied gatt.  Goldsmith  says  the  coalition 
deserves  credit  for  having  "started  a  de- 
bate. There  was  no  awareness  of  gatt 
before.  When  people  see  certain  results 
occur,  they  will  begin  to  understand." 

The  impetus  for  the  Referendum  Par- 
ty came  that  November,  when  Gold- 
smith concluded  he  could  have  a  greater 
impact  in  Britain  because  democratic 
traditions  there  are  stronger  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  British  people  had  been 
given  a  referendum  on  Europe  in  1975, 
and  they  (including  Goldsmith)  had 
voted  decisively  for  the  Common  Mar- 
ket—then defined  as  an  economic  al- 
liance of  individual  nations.  Goldsmith 
reasoned  that  since  the  alliance  had 
changed  into  a  more  far-reaching  politi- 


cal union  the  British  citizenry  shoul 
given  a  choice  again. 

When  Goldsmith  joined  the  debate 
Euro-skeptic  movement  was  well  u  \ 
way  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  El 
skepticism  had  been  embraced  by  or 
small  group  of  Tories  in  Parliament  ; 
Maastricht,  when  more  of  them  bee 
angered  by  regulations  passed  by  the 
ropean  Commission  in  Brussels  w 
took  precedence  over  laws  passed  in  \> 
minster.  Concerned  about  the  strengt 
ing  European  bureaucracy  and  its  e 
on  Britain's  democratic  sovereignty,  r. 
and  more  Tories  began  joining  the  E 
skeptic  wing. 

Since  Goldsmith's  party  started  I 
ing  headlines  in  the  spring  of  1996. 
lie  concern  about  the  direction  of 
European  Union  has  risen  sharply.  ' 
have  achieved  our  primary  objecti 
says  Goldsmith,  "from  Europe  being 
13th  point  on  the  agenda  to  being  i: 
at  the  top." 

After  18  years  in  power,  the  Cort 
vative  Party  has  lost  ground 
the  British  electorate  despite  the  cc 
try's  economic  boom.  The  Tories 
ceeded  by  squashing  the  unions,  t 
ming  social-welfare  programs,  privatit 
key  state-owned  industries,  and  proi 
ing  a  free  market  for  business.  But  s^ 
his  election  as  Labour  Party  leadc 
the  spring  of  1994,  Tony  Blair  has 
tured  the  public  imagination  by  mo'il 
the  Labour  Party  to  the  center.  On  nrl 
ly  every  economic  issue,   Blair's  ppl 
has  co-opted  Tory  positions— pledg  I 
for    example,    not    to    increase    puil 
spending  or  raise  taxes.  As  a  result,ul 
Labour  Party  has  held  a  consistent  1 J 
of  some  20  points  over  the  Tories  inrtl 
months  before  the  election. 

Partly  because  of  pressure  from  G.i 
smith,    the   Conservative   Party   is   l  i 
dominantly  Euro-skeptic,  while  the  lii 
ership  clings  to  a  pro-European  pol» 
Although  Major  has  shown  an  increaa 
ly  Euro-skeptic  bent,  he  has  continued 
argue  that  Britain  must  be  part  of  a  i  r 
ed  Europe  to  ensure  its  continued  i    ■ 
nomic  strength.  The  division  within 
ranks  is  pulling  the  Conservative  P; 
apart.  Meanwhile,  the  Labour  Party  I 
been  identified  with  the  European  Un'l 
although  on  the  eve  of  the  formal  elect 
campaign  Blair  shifted  gears  and  wi 
in  late  March  in  the  Euro-skeptic  * 
"New  Labour  will  have  no  truck  wit 
European  superstate." 

Since  the  Referendum  Party  be 
beating  the  drum,  first  the  Conservat: 
and  then  Labour  have  agreed  to  hoi 
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tendum  on  the  single  currency— at  a 
:  when  a  majority  of  the  British  elec- 
te  opposes  the  euro.  The  problem 
i  a  single-currency  referendum,  says 
dsmith,  is  that  it  addresses  only  one 

of  the  overall  issue, 
.eaction  to  Goldsmith  and  his  party, 
i;h  now  numbers  200,000,  has  been 
;e  across  the  political  spectrum.  Pro- 
kservative  newspapers  such  as  The 
•  es  view  him  as  an  interloper  who  is 
lldying  the  Tory  waters  and  adding  to 
our's  lead.  Even  The  Daily  Telegraph 

be  tough  on  Goldsmith,  who  is  a 
Her  member  of  the  newspaper's  board 

a  good  friend  of  proprietor  Conrad 
;k's.  Those  on  the  left  such  as  The 
irdian   deride   his   stance 
inst  a  federal  Europe. 


and  has  no  party  chairman.  "It  is  such  a 
one-man  band,"  says  Howell  Williams, 
political  director  for  John  Redwood,  a 
challenger  to  John  Major  for  Conserva- 
tive Party  leadership.  "Jimmy's  weak- 
ness as  a  figure  is  that  he  surrounds  him- 
self with  satellites  but  not  stars.  Every- 
one is  a  reflection  of  the  great  man  and 
his  band." 

Goldsmith  calls  such  suggestions  non- 
sense. But  the  Referendum  Party  has  been 
hampered  by  several  internal  contradic- 
tions having  to  do  with  Goldsmith  him- 
self. He  has  said  all  along  that  if  the 
British  government  agreed  to  hold  a  refer- 
endum the  Referendum  Party  would  go 
out  of  business  and  pull  out  its  candidates. 


he  Referendum  Party 
Conference  last  October 

a  big  success,  attracting 
)0  delegates  from  all  over 
ain.  But  press  coverage 
missed  the  party  as  the 
tty  right,"  a  collection  of 
ltionist  "Little  Englanders" 
mistrust  Germans  and 
er  foreigners.  Commenta- 

focused  mainly  on  Gold- 
th's  imperial  entourage,  the 
ialites  and  toffs  who  dined 
champagne  and  turbot  in 

Grand  Hotel  in  Brighton, 
was  the  biggest  party  con- 
:nce    in    Britain,"    recalls 
•istopher  Booker,  a  conser- 
ive  columnist  for  The  Sun- 
1  Telegraph,  who  made  a  speech  at  the 
iference.  "It  was  not  about  hating  Eu- 
e.  .  .  .  There  were  people  running  busi- 
ses,  drawn  into  battle  against  the  sys- 
Then  I  opened  the  papers  and  saw 
azing  garbage,  that  it  was  xenophobic 
fie  Englanders." 

Since  then,  3,945  maroon-and-yellow 
ferendum  Party  billboards  and  posters 
'e  popped  up  across  Britain  (at  an  esti- 
ted  cost  of  $2  million),  commercials 

!/e  appeared  in  more  than  750  movie 
aters,  and  Goldsmith  has  spent  about 
million  to  distribute  24  million  copies 
ton  eight-page  Referendum  Party  news- 
aer  to  every  British  household.  "We 
jl  continue  our  guerrilla  tactics,"  says 
ildsmith's  political  ally  Lord  Alistair 
cAlpine,  the  longtime  Conservative  Par- 
strategist  and  confidant  of  Margaret 
atcher's.  "We  will  keep  batting  on.  It  is 
rery  unconventional  campaign." 
Political  professionals  have  said  Gold- 
iith's  party  is  not  properly  organized. 
It  it  is  run  by  inexperienced  operatives 
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Like  an  Arab 

pasha,  Goldsmith 

maintains  three 

households,  supporting 

everyone  with 

lavish  generosity. 

This  pledge  seems  designed  to  dispel  the 
criticism  of  self-aggrandizement  on  the 
part  of  Goldsmith.  "I  am  compared  to 
Ross  Perot,"  he  says,  "but  Ross  Perot 
wants  power.  We  don't  want  power."  Still, 
the  notion  of  a  self-immolating  party  is 
hard  to  grasp.  "The  trouble  is,"  says 
Christopher  Booker,  "it  all  appears  to  be 
a  mirage.  They  are  asking  people  to  vote 
for  a  party  that  will  dissolve.  That  is  un- 
precedented and  odd." 

Although  Goldsmith  himself  wants  Brit- 
ain to  remain  engaged  in  Europe  in  a 
trading  relationship,  many  Referendum 
Party  supporters  have  a  more  radical 
agenda.  "He  is  being  used  by  people  who 
want  Britain  to  leave,"  says  former  Tory 
foreign  secretary  Douglas  Hurd.  Gold- 
smith's stand  against  gatt  has  also  hurt 
him  in  a  country  where  even  he  acknowl- 
edges "free  trade  is  a  deep  religion."  Both 
Sir  Alan  Walters  and  Alistair  McAlpine, 
two  of  Goldsmith's  strongest  Tory  sup- 
porters, have  agreed  to  disagree  with 


their  leader  on  the  touchy  issue  of  trade. 
The  Referendum  Party  has  consistent- 
ly emphasized  that  it  is  drawing  support 
from  Labour  and  Tory  alike.  But  even 
Lord  McAlpine  concedes  that  "it  is  tak- 
ing a  big  bite  out  of  the  Conservative 
Party."  In  late  February,  one  survey  of 
1,000  Conservative  voters  showed  that 
20  percent  would  vote  for  the  Referen- 
dum Party  in  a  general  election.  It  is  ir- 
relevant to  Jimmy  Goldsmith  whether 
Tories  or  Labourites  win  the  election. 
"It  would  not  matter,"  he  has  said,  "as 
neither  government  is  going  to  have  any 
power.  It  will  all  be  in  Brussels.  They 
will  be  men  of  straw."  If  a  referendum 
were  held  and  the  voters  agreed  to  go 
forward  with  the  European 
Union,  Goldsmith  says,  "I 
would  accept  the  vote." 

One  of  the  most  colorful 
races  of  the  election  cam- 
paign will  be  Goldsmith's 
contest  in  Putney  against 
David  Mellor,  a  close  ally  of 
John  Major's.  Mellor  is  a 
millionaire  famous  for  his 
love  of  opera  and  his  radio 
commentary  on  soccer  games. 
He  has  also  been  battered 
by  revelations  of  an  extra- 
marital affair  with  an  ac- 
tress as  well  as  lucrative 
consulting  contracts  with 
British  weapons  manufactur- 
ers. Goldsmith  is  "brilliant 
in  his  choice  of  constituen- 
cy," says  Conservative  Party 
strategist  Howell  Williams. 
"No  one  can  bring  up  women  or  money, 
because  both  of  those  men  like  a  lot  of 
both.  And  if  one  figure  sums  up  the  rage 
the  population  feels,  it  is  Mellor." 

Press  commentators  have  urged  Gold- 
smith to  call  off  his  candidates,  now  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  opening  up  the  de- 
bate on  Europe.  But  Goldsmith  says  he 
remains  committed  to  fight  through  Elec- 
tion Day.  If  members  of  the  Referendum 
Party— including  Goldsmith  himself— are 
elected  to  Parliament,  they  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  push  for  a  referendum.  "If  no 
one  is  elected  and  it  lives  on  as  a  Euro- 
pean issue,"  says  Goldsmith,  "we  have 
made  a  dent.  If  we  are  needed,  we  will 
continue.  If  we  are  not  needed  or  want- 
ed, we  won't.  The  question  is  whether  af- 
ter the  election  England  will  return  to  the 
status  quo  and  everyone  will  go  to  sleep 
and  life  will  go  on  as  it  has  for  the  last 
20  years  of  avoiding  and  stifling  and  de- 
ceiving the  people.  Whether  that  happens 
or  whether  the  genie  is  finally  out  of  the 
bottle,  I  don't  know."  D 
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continued  from  pa&e  150  and  abandon- 
ment. Her  father.  Sam  Daniels,  an  ac- 
complished lawyer  from  Miami,  left  the 
family  on  Christmas  day  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  five.  According  to  both  Patsy  and 
friends,  her  mother  retained  hideous 
memories  of  the  marriage: 

"Patsy's  mother  said  that  one  morning 
while  the  kids  were  little  she  was  cooking 
breakfast  and  got  some  bacon  grease  on 
her  hand,"  remembers  Dot  Jackson. 
"She  called  out.  He  pulled  the  skin  off 
her  hand  and  said,  'Go  in  the  bedroom 
and  shut  the  door  until  you  can  behave 
yourself!"' 

Four  years  after  Cornwell's  father  left, 
her  mother,  suffering  from  the  first  of  her 
nervous  breakdowns,  dropped  Patsy  and 
her  two  brothers,  unannounced,  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  gorgeous  timber  house 
fronted  by  an  old  spinning  wheel— the 
home  of  Billy  Graham. 

And  when  the  massive  door  opened, 
there  was  Ruth  Graham— "stunning,"  re- 
calls Cornwell,  and  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant person  the  child  was  likely  to  en- 
counter in  the  tiny  resort  town  of  Mon- 
treal North  Carolina.  The  glamorous 
older  woman  was  in  the  midst  of  lunch, 
but  asked  the  children  in.  Young  Patsy 
marveled  as  Ruth,  her  twist  of  brown 
chignon  bowed  over  a  plate,  worked 
strands  of  spaghetti  around  so  that  they 
formed  the  name  of  her  son  Ned. 

Ruth  took  charge  of  the  distraught 
children,  asking  missionary  friends  to 
care  for  them  while  their  mother  was  in 
the  hospital.  To  this  day,  Cornwell  re- 
calls the  frustration  of  being  sent  away 
from  the  beautiful  and  powerful  Ruth 
Graham  to  live  among  lesser  people  in  a 
lesser  house. 

It  is  telling  that  Cornwell  has  made  it 
her  business  to  fly  Chopper,  her  Boston 
terrier  (who,  Cornwell  says,  has  her  own 
frequent-flier  miles),  and  me  to  the 
Graham  mountaintop  in  one  of  the  many 
private  jets  she  charters  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis. She  has  left  behind  in  Richmond  her 
chief  of  security  and  the  immensely  tall 
off-duty  policeman  who  follows  her  in 
most  public  places.  She  is  wearing  her 
gold  Scarpetta  signet  ring,  her  black  Scar- 
petta  jacket— items  the  author  had  de- 
signed specifically  to  celebrate  her  fiction- 
al heroine.  Her  face,  still  raw  from  cos- 
metic laser  treatments  completed  10 
months  earlier,  burns  with  anticipation 
and  worry.  She  is  clearly  not  enjoying  my 
interview  with  Ruth  Graham. 

Nonetheless,  Cornwell  gallantly  leaves 


the  room  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
ask  her  surrogate  mother  if  she  has  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  Patsy's  disas- 
trous affair  with  a  married  woman. 

"I've  read  it!"  Billy  Graham's  wife 
says,  stopping  me  cold.  "And  the  fact  that 
I've  known  her  all  these  years  and  not 
once  have  I  had  the  slightest— the  slight- 
est—clue that  there  was  anything  off  base 
there.  Never!"  Tears  fill  the  old  woman's 
eyes.  Most  of  Patsy's  novels,  in  which  a 
lovely  lesbian  character  (Scarpetta's  niece) 
is  quickly  assuming  prominence,  go  un- 
read by  Ruth. 

But  she  still  champions  the  lost  child 
she  sees  in  Cornwell.  Ruth  recalls  the 
adult  Patsy's  attempts  to  pursue  a  closer 
relationship  with  her  father  before  Sam 
Daniels  died  in  1996.  Ruth  and  Billy 
Graham  were  at  Cornwell's  side  during  a 
rendezvous  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 
"I  wasn't  impressed  with  him,"  says 
Ruth  Graham  with  a  flash  of  anger. 
"There  was  something  cold!  If  he  went, 
he  probably  went  because  his  daughter 
had  become  a  celebrity.  The  child  was  a 
celebrity!  It  didn't  get  to  be  because  of 
paternal  love." 

This  kind  of  neglect  has  its  conse- 
quences. Much  of  Cornwell's  life  has 
been  spent  relentlessly  chasing  love,  ap- 
proval, and  perfection,  while  literally 
starving  herself.  In  her  teens,  weighing  89 
pounds,  she  was  hospitalized  in  the  same 
Asheville  establishment  where  her  mother 
had  sought  treatment  for  her  first  break- 
down years  earlier.  Once  again,  Ruth 
Graham  came  to  Patsy's  rescue.  "Want 
to  go  have  a  pizza?"  she  asked  the  girl, 
who  was  struggling  to  pursue  her  college 
studies. 

"She  didn't  ask  any  probing  questions 
about  what  I'd  gone  through.  She  was 
just  there,"  says  Cornwell.  Billy  Gra- 
ham's wife  also  gave  her  young  friend  a 
beautiful  leather-bound  book,  with  firm 
instructions  to  start  writing. 

And  that's  just  what  Patsy  Cornwell 
did— although  she  certainly  didn't 
choose  the  literary  path  Ruth  might 
have  imagined  or  desired.  After  graduat- 
ing from  North  Carolina's  Davidson  Col- 
lege, which  she  attended  on  scholarship, 
and  marrying  Charles  Cornwell,  a  profes- 
sor 17  years  her  senior,  Patsy  became  a 
crime  reporter.  Then,  when  Charles  Corn- 
well  left  teaching  and  moved  to  Rich- 
mond to  study  for  the  ministry,  she  took 
a  job  as  a  data  processor  at  the  local 
morgue.  There  she  met  Marcella  Fierro, 
a  brilliant  medical  examiner  on  whom 
the  writer  would  later  base  her  glorious 
blonde  heroine,  Kay  Scarpetta. 


The  middle-aged  Fierro  is  a  small, 
nonsense  figure  in  sensible  wool  sk 
and   brilliantly   hued   blazers,   her  f 
framed  by  a  blunt  brown  bob.  She  ha 
husband,  grown  children,  and  an  avers 
to  unnecessary  drama.  In  the  Richmc 
morgue,  she  is  the  unflappable  authoi 
who  refers  to  the  heartbreaking  rows  5 
tagged   and   naked   bodies   as   "my 
tients."  But  Fierro  delights  in  Cornwef 
revisionism,  and  her  own  transformat  II 
into  the  gun -toting,  fitness-conscious  SoJ; 
petta  with  her  terrific  aim  and  disastrcfc 
love  life.  Photos  of  Demi  Moore,  pai|k! 
dressed  in  scrubs  (the  actress  actus.'* 
flew  here  to  research  a  possible  Scarpi 
role),  dot  the  morgue  desks. 

"I  think  Patsy's  given  it  a  little  f 
zazz,"  Fierro  says,  calmly  plunging  intu 
plate  of  smoked  pork  in  the  middle  o  I 
busy  death  day.  There  are  21  patie;  ' 
mutely  waiting  on  refrigerated  shelvi  I 
"But  those  guys  Scarpetta's  in  love  ww 
are  real  losers.  She  should  get  married.^ 

In  describing  Cornwell's  stint  at  IP 
morgue,  friends  remark  that,  as  usual,  1 ► 
ingenue  Patsy  was  fiercely  focused  on  1 1 
latest  obsession.  "Everything  was  Manrl 
la.  Well,  one  time  it  was  because  Pa'.F 
sent  Marcella  a  Christmas  card  and  M\  ■■ 
cella  put  it  on  the  wall  with  all  the  otltj 
Christmas  cards,"  reports  Dot  Jacksi- 
who  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  "hysttil 
cal"    Cornwellian    phone    calls.    "Pa'; 
thought  her  card  should  be  in  a  spec 
place.  And  Marcella  was  'Well,  whai 
the  matter  with  you?' " 

Fierro,  who  says  she  doesn't  rememt" 
the  incident,  comments  mildly,  "Patsi 
very  emotional." 

Cornwell  has  always  been  tireless,  it 
wavering  in  the  heat  and  focus  of  her  r; 
dor.  This  helps  explain  her  literary  pi[ 
duction:  "The  best  I  did  was  write  2.' 
pages  in  10  days,"  she  tells  me.  "No 
morning  I  woke  up,  my  left  hand  w'J1. 
paralyzed  for  four  months.  Radial-ner 
damage.  But  I  wasn't  unbalanced.  I  v, 
just  manic  like  an  artist  gets  manic." 

So  this  hot-eyed  pursuit  of  whatc 
it  is  Cornwell  desires,  while  effecti' 
usually  has  decidedly  mixed  results.  W 
ness  her  marriage  to  Charles  Cornwe 
who  is  now  a  minister  at  First  Sec 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston  ai 
firmly  refuses  to  talk  about  his  form 
wife.  When  Patsy  first  saw  him,  1 
taught  English. 

"I  told  Patsy,  'Charlie's  never  going 
date  a  student,'"  says  Davidson  profess 
Tony  Abbott,  who  has  remained  frieni 
with  them  both.  "And  he  didn't." 

Undeterred,  Patsy  left  bottles  of  wii 
on  Charles's  doorstep.  Meanwhile,  si 
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ressed,  worked  part-time  at  The  Char- 
\Observer,  wrote  a  novel  (unpublished) 
l:r  senior  year— and  graduated.  Final- 
I'ter  she  returned  to  his  doorstep  with 
another  gift,  Charles  Cornwell  relent- 
|.nd  shed  his  lifelong  bachelorhood. 
I  didn't  have  anything  to  say  about 
fllornwell  would  later  recall. 
like  Ruth  Graham,  who  didn't  think 
Iro's  morgue  was  "a  healthy  place"  for 
ly,  Charles  thought  perhaps  it  was  time 
■his  wife  to  leave— not  merely  the 
Igue  but  Richmond  as  well.  One  day 
li  phone  rang  and  his 
lig  wife,  then  finishing 
wnortem,  found  herself 
Ing  to  the  minister  of 
fcllas  congregation.  He 
I  inquiring  as  to  how 
li  she  might  accompa- 
lier  husband  to  Texas  if 
ivere  to  secure  a  posi- 

I  there. 

jph,  could  be  about  six 
iiths  or  so,"  Cornwell 

lOhhhh.    That    would 
In  to  cause  speculation 
jlpng  the  parishioners." 
■You  know,"  Patsy  Corn- 

II  told  her  caller,  "I  am 
|  the  prize  in  the  Crack- 
lack  box!" 

[And  what  does  that 
I  That  you  don't  want 
cave  the  morgue  for  the 
Irch?"  she  asks  me, 
Khing  outright.  "I  don't 
|w.  But  I  didn't.  Very 
Irtly  after  that  Charles 
Jounced  he  wanted  a  di- 
Ice.  That  was  in  1988." 

j'ornwell  is  small  and 
Ipretty  in  a  structured, 
rish  way,  with  ice-blue 
Is,  a  square  jaw,  and,  of 

I,  more  than  a  passing 
Ambiance  in  both  face 
H  mannerisms    to   her 

II,  Jodie  Foster.  The  writer's  straight 
|r  is  artfully  streaked,  her  nose  re- 
^ed  by  surgery  of  its  original  bump, 
I  breasts,  first  enhanced— "Yes,  that 
le  was  for  my  husband,"  she  con- 
ges—and then,  after  complications,  re- 
bed  a  total  of  four  times.  (On  the  last 

gical  table,  Cornwell  recounts  dra- 
stically, she  "lost  two  units  of  blood.") 
(As  a  young  reporter,  Cornwell  says, 
|t  was  raped  by  someone  in  law  enforce- 
jnt  whom  she  refuses  to  name  even 
w.  "He  was  a  whole  lot  more  powerful 

n  I  was.  Let's  put  it  that  way,"  she 
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says.  But,  Cornwell's  friends  claim,  she 
was  truly  fearful  of  only  two  things:  death 
and  lesbians.  "I  was  definitely  homopho- 
bic in  the  early  years,"  Cornwell  agrees. 
"I  think  you're  scared  of  what  you're 
threatened  by.  Because— you  know— it  may 
be  something  you're  attracted  to.  But,  see, 
I  understand  that  now." 

And  as  for  death:  after  confronting 
that  demon  in  the  Richmond  morgue. 
Patsy  Cornwell  informed  a  friend  that 
she  had  learned  so  much  about  murder 
that  she  could  be  "very  dangerous  if  I 


DOUBLE  EXPOSURE:  The  publication  of  Unnatural  Exposure, 

her  ninth  novel,  will  only  increase  scrutiny  of  Patricia  Cornwell,  who  has 

maintained  her  privacy  by  using  elaborate  security  methods. 


ever  went  over  the  edge.  I  literally  could 
kill  someone  and  get  away  with  it." 

Healthy  or  not,  her  work  at  the 
morgue  eventually  paid  off— although 
not  at  all  handsomely  at  first.  Post- 
mortem got  the  author  just  $6,000— and 
the  satisfaction  of  appearing  in  print  af- 
ter five  rejections.  It  also  got  instant 
recognition.  Her  second  novel,  Body  of 
Evidence,  was  even  better  written.  "It's 
what  really  launched  her,"  says  Michael 
Congdon,  her  agent  at  the  time.  "Plus 
the  fact  that  Patsy  is  an  excellent  pro- 
moter. When  she  was  going  out  on  the 


road  she  would  do  whatever  was  asked 
of  her  to  promote  the  books." 

And  then  some.  After  Postmortem  ap- 
peared, Dot  Jackson's  grown  son  com- 
mitted suicide.  Cornwell  flew  to  South 
Carolina  to  console  her  close  friend. 
Jackson  recalls  that  Cornwell  brought 
along  "a  whole  bunch  of  posters  that 
she  wanted  to  put  in  bookstores  all  over 
the  western  Carolinas.  And  they  weren't 
very  attractive  posters,  either,  from  my 
point  of  view.  Pictures  of  dead  hands." 
She  shudders,  then  adds,  "She  wanted 
to  know  a  whole  bunch 
of  things  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  and 
all  like  that.  Yes  she  did! 
Yes  she  did." 

"My  God!  Who  would 
say  such  an  evil  thing?" 
cries  Patsy  Cornwell,  deny- 
ing that  she  asked  such 
indelicate  questions.  She 
does  not  attempt  to  con- 
tain her  reaction.  "Well, 
she  is  evil  to  me,"  Corn- 
well  emphasizes.  The  nov- 
elist then  mentions  anoth- 
er former  close  friend  in 
terms  equally  severe.  The 
list  goes  on.  Throughout 
our  days  together,  she 
will  recall  with  disfavor 
an  ex-chauffeur;  another 
former  employee;  a  psy- 
chic in  Atlanta  "who 
takes  notes";  the  psychic's 
daughter,  who  sued  Corn- 
well  last  year  for  sexual 
harassment  (the  suit  was 
dismissed);  the  actress 
Demi  Moore;  Moore's  hus- 
band, Bruce  Willis,  "who 
walked  across  a  table  that 
had  food  on  it";  a  publi- 
cist; and  a  potential  co- 
author. 

She  also  reluctantly  dis- 
cusses her  lengthy  rift 
with  Ruth  Graham  over 
the  biography  of  Ruth  that  Cornwell 
wrote  in  1983:  "We  fought  like  cats  and 
dogs,"  she  says.  Ruth  evidently  didn't 
want  other  people's  lives  discussed  in 
the  book;  Harper  &  Row  got  involved; 
Patsy  got  herself  a  lawyer.  "You  love 
and  love  and  do  for  these  people,"  she 
would  confide  to  friends  during  her  rup- 
ture with  the  Grahams  and  others  in 
Montreat.  "They  don't  really  know  you 
exist." 

So  many  people,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  earned  the  writer's  re- 
proach. "When  I  worked  with  her,  she 
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was  constantly  firing  assistants  and  peo- 
ple who  worked  with  her,"  says  one  pub- 
lishing source. 

""Honi  soil  qui  mat  y  pense, "  says  Pat- 
sy. "I'm  heartbroken  that  people  I  love 
and  that  I'm  extremely  good  to  betray 
me.  And  then  I  lose  another  friend.  So 
it's  really  my  loss  more  than  their  loss." 

"Betrayal,  yes.  Terrible  betrayals,"  says 
Cornwell  of  the  tangled  circuitry  of  her 
life.  We  are  in  her  hotel  room  on  Central 
Park  West.  Out  in  the  hallway,  the  soft 
carpet  muffles  the  footfalls  of  the  tall 
off-duty  policeman  in  her  employ.  "It  is 
bizarre!  I  don't  know  what  it  is  about  my 
Karma.  Someone  said  to  me  not  so  long 
ago,  'What  is  it  about  you  that  draws  all 
this  stuff  to  you!'  And  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know." 

Two  of  those  who  have  tangled  with 
the  Cornwell  Karma  are  Helen  and 
Bob  Ressler.  Bob  was  a  prominent 
F.B.I,  behavioral  scientist  with  (as  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit)  "tremen- 
dous visibility"  who  had  conducted  pris- 
on interviews  with  the  likes  of  Sirhan 
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Sirhan,  the  Son  of  Sam,  John  Wayne 
Gacy,  and  Charles  Manson.  In  1990  St. 
Martin's  Press  suggested  a  young  wom- 
an named  Patsy  Cornwell  to  help  him 
write  up  his  life's  work  for  popular  con- 
sumption. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  the 
Resslers  about  Cornwell  was  how  she 
spoke  of  those  she  had  loved.  "She  deni- 
grated her  ex-husband,  the  minister,"  says 
Helen.  "She  says,  'I  was  raised  by  my 
mother,  who  was  in  and  out  of  institu- 
tions.'" She  also  told  the  couple  about 
the  Ruth  Graham  biography  debacle. 

After  Ressler  and  his  co-author  had 
met  about  five  times,  each  decided  the 
other  was  an  unworthy  partner.  Cornwell 
soured  on  the  project  because,  as  she 
would  write  Ressler,  "most  of  what  I  have 
looked  at  to  date  has  appeared  before  in 
print."  She  was,  she  said,  deeply  unim- 
pressed by  such  old-hat  "secondary  infor- 
mation sources"  and  wanted  "primary 
sources." 

So  it  is  all  the  more  surprising,  given 
Cornwell's  disdain  for  his  dull  material, 
that  the  Justice  Department  sued  Ressler 
in  1995,  claiming  he  had  disclosed  secret 
F.B.I,  data  to,  among  others,  Patricia 
Cornwell— an  allegation  he  strenuously 
denies.  To  this  day,  Cornwell  insists  that 
Ressler  had  spirited  away  secret  docu- 
ments on  the  nation's  most  vicious 
killers:  "I  was  telling  everybody,  'Excuse 
me,  this  is  illegal!'"  she  says. 

"That  is  just  a  lie— we  know  Ressler 
didn't  violate  anything,"  says  Ruth  Cavin, 
his  St.  Martin's  editor.  "You  can  quote 
me:  I  think  [Cornwell]  is  paranoid." 

Ressler  and  the  F.B.I,  settled  out  of 
court,  and  he  claims  he  never  had  to  for- 
feit any  of  the  profits  from  his  books. 
But  his  reputation  was  grievously  in- 
jured. "I  went  out  of  the  F.B.I,  with  a 
20-year  excellent  record  and  this  woman 
trashed  my  life,"  he  says.  The  former 
F.B.I,  agent  goes  upstairs  to  fetch  anoth- 
er document;  with  her  husband  out  of 
earshot,  Helen  Ressler  begins  to  weep 
uncontrollably.  "I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry" 
is  about  all  she  can  say.  "I  know  I 
shouldn't  get  so  emotional.  But  all  those 
years!" 

More  and  more,  it  seemed,  as  Patsy 
Cornwell's  career  accelerated,  many  of 
those  around  her  suffered.  She  pushed 
(unsuccessfully,  as  it  turned  out)  for  the 
removal  of  the  head  of  the  scholarship 
program  at  Davidson  College,  to  which 
she  donates  an  annual  $80,000  for  writing 
scholarships  ("Think  about  it!  I'm  the  one 
puttin'  forth  the  money");  she  requested 
the  erasure  of  an  old  friend's  name  from 
a  co-authored  TV-show  treatment. 


While  she  was  on  one  of  her  early 
book  tours,  she  became  so  displeased 
with  a  publicist  named  Diane  Mancher 
that  she  had  her  privately  investigated. 
Mancher's  offense,  after  a  tipsy  evening 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel's  Polo  Lounge, 
was  to  toss  a  Cornwell  galley  across  the 
room  of  the  hotel  bungalow,  where  it 
landed  near  the  fireplace.  "Patsy  said  she 
feared  for  her  life,"  says  Mancher,  still 
amazed. 

"I  did  hire  a  private  investigator,  which 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  again— and  do 
use  now!"  says  Cornwell.  "This  person 
knew  where  I  lived!  She  was  violent  that 
night!" 

By  1992  the  author  certainly  was  amass- 
ing enough  disposable  income  to  do 
as  she  wished.  Scribner  gave  her  a 
$700,000  advance  for  two  books:  All  That 
Remains  and  Cruel  and  Unusual.  Chump 
change,  in  retrospect.  After  she  defected 
to  Putnam,  her  British  rights  alone  were 
sold  to  Little,  Brown  for  more  than  $6 
million. 

Recognizing,  as  a  former  reporter, 
that  the  selling  of  fiction  demands  a  lot 
more  than  good  prose,  Cornwell  gave 
the  press  just  what  both  parties  needed— 
herself,  writ  large.  Seemingly  nothing 
was  hidden  from  public  scrutiny:  report- 
ers saw  her  closets,  bulging  with  Escada 
designs;  her  garage,  with  its  $80,000 
Mercedes.  Even  her  arsenal  made  great 
copy.  Articles  mentioned  her  desk  with 
its  cocked  9-mm.  pistol!  And  look,  spil- 
ling from  her  bag,  a  .357  Colt  Python, 
a  .380  Walther  semi-automatic,  and  a  .38 
Smith  &  Wesson!  The  gorgeous  Kay 
Scarpetta,  with  her  Clock  9-mm.  and 
her  Mercedes  500E,  had  nothing  on  her 
creator. 

Cornwell's  friendships  were  just  as  os- 
tentatious. Demi  Moore  came  to  visit. 
Orrin  Hatch,  the  ultra-conservative  sena- 
tor from  Utah,  became  such  a  dear 
friend  that— according  to  Cornwell— his 
wife  grew  mildly  jealous.  (Few  of  the 
writer's  friends  put  much  stock  in  this  as- 
sertion.) "Let  me  put  it  this  way,"  Corn- 
well  tells  me,  "I  would  not  blame  her  for 
not  feeling  comfortable  with  someone 
like  me  being  her  husband's  friend.  .  .  . 
But  both  he  and  I  try  to  be  sensitive 
about  it." 

Despite  her  passion  for  coverage,  the 
dark  side  of  fame  is  still  plaguing  Corn- 
well.  There  is  in  her  an  immovable  as- 
sumption that  her  path  is  strewn  with 
would-be  assassins.  Pat  Eisemann,  Scrib- 
ner's  publicist,  vividly  recalls  the  author's 
security  staff  during  book  signings:  "They 
would  all  talk  into  their  shirt  cuffs  while 
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we  were  in  this  New  York  bookstore. 
You're  looking  around  at  these  middle  - 
lass  housewives,  saying,  'What's  gonna 
ihappen?  They're  gonna  hit  her  on  the 
head  with  a  salami?' " 

As  Cornwell's  books  gained  huge  au- 
diences, Hollywood  stars  including 
Michelle  Pfeiffer  and  Susan  Sarandon 
expressed  their  interest  in  playing  Kay 
Scarpetta.  In  1992,  Cornwell  moved  to 
California  to  write  a  screenplay  that— she 
devoutly  hoped— would  snag  the  interest 
of  the  one  actress  she  had  long  desired 
as  the  embodiment  of  her  heroine:  Jodie 
Foster. 

Determined  as  ever  in  her  quest,  she 
also  sought  out  Foster's  childhood  tutor, 
Irene  Brafstein.  "Oh  yes,  she  was  interest- 
ed in  Jodie— she  made  no  bones  about  it," 
says  Brafstein,  who  is  still  close  to  Corn- 
well.  "She  went  on  to  say  how  wonderful 
[Jodie]  would  be  for  the  part— almost  like 
she  was  giving  Jodie  a  gift:  Kay  Scarpet- 
ta." But  the  tutor  informed  her  new 
friend  that  star  introductions  were  out  of 
the  question,  "and  that  was  it!" 

Cornwell's  well-connected  California 
agent  dutifully  set  up  the  meeting  after 
Brafstein  refused  to  play  go-between.  But 
Foster  was  unwilling  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ence of  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs.  To 
quote  one  old  Cornwell  friend,  the  star 
"blew  her  off  in  an  unceremonious  en- 
counter at  a  coffee  shop.  The  novelist, 
enraged  yet  tantalized  by  her  dismissal, 
was  still  not  wholly  deterred. 

"Everything  was  about  Jodie  Foster," 
says  Pat  Eisemann.  "Whatever  Jodie 
didn't  do,  Patsy  didn't."  Eisemann  felt  her 
client  had  been  unduly  affected  by  Holly- 
wood. "She  wanted  to  know  if  she  could 
have  klieg  lights  at  a  book  signing.  I  said, 
'Patsy— it  just  doesn't  work  like  that.'  She 
didn't  want  to  do  pre-interviews  for  the 
morning  shows.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
does  pre-interviews." 

In  December  1993,  when  Foster's  tu- 
tor lay  critically  ill  at  a  Los  Angeles  hos- 
pital, Cornwell  dropped  by  frequently. 
"But  when  she  didn't  ever  see  Jodie,  she 
became  convinced  there  was  a  conspira- 
cy," recalls  one  observer,  "that  the  nurses 
were  in  a  plot  to  keep  her  from  seeing 
Jodie." 

"Give  me  some  credit— I  don't  have  to 
do  that  with  people!"  protests  Cornwell. 
"Do  I  look  like  the  Birdman  of  Alcatraz? 
Or  Quasimodo?  I  mean,  that's  crazy." 

But  she  also  says,  "I  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  don't  really  care  about  major 
movie  stars.  You  don't  even  want  to 
know  how  much  I  don't  care.  It's  a 
bunch  of  bullshit!  And  I  expect  one  artist 


to  respect  another.  And  if  I  don't  get  that, 
baby,  I'm  outta  here." 

Behind  such  bitterness  is  not  just  the 
lack  of  interest  of  Jodie  Foster  but  also 
the  subsequent  defection  of  Demi  Moore. 
Despite  all  Moore's  initial  enthusiasm  for 
the  role  of  Scarpetta,  when  Cornwell  re- 
fused to  show  the  actress  her  screenplay 
before  giving  it  to  her  agent,  Demi 
bowed  out.  "Then  it's  like  the  courtship's 
over!"  Patsy  cries.  And  this,  as  Cornwell 
tells  it,  was  after  the  two  women  had  ex- 
perienced some  unique  bonding  mo- 
ments: "We  sat  in  hot  tubs  and  smoked 
cigars  together." 

To  date,  although  Universal  has  the 
rights  to  From  Potter's  Field,  no  Scarpet- 
ta movie  has  ever  been  filmed.  "I'm  a 
very  idealistic  person,  I  have  very  high 
principles,"  Cornwell  says.  Hollywood, 
as  the  author  informed  her  hometown 
Woman's  Club,  is  a  very  superficial  place 
indeed. 

In  fact,  she  recalls  her  California  days 
with  serious  displeasure.  "I  kept  think- 
ing, You  know  something's  wrong  with 
this  picture!"  she  says.  "I'm  supposed  to 
feel  good  at  this  stage  of  my  life.  But 
I  don't." 

Driving  drunk  in  Malibu  on  the  night 
of  January  10,  1993,  Cornwell  flipped  a 
rented  Mercedes  three  times,  wrecking  it 
so  thoroughly  that  she  caused  more  than 
$26,000  worth  of  damage  and  ended  up 
in  the  hospital  with  a  concussion.  She 
was  ordered  to  spend  36  hours  at  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  meetings,  her  driving 
privileges  were  restricted  for  90  days,  and 
she  was  put  on  probation  for  three  years. 
"That's  one  of  the  darker  spots  of  my 
life,"  says  the  writer,  who  committed  her- 
self to  a  rehabilitation  institution  for  a 
month.  "I  do  think  the  stress  of  fame 
didn't  help."  She  didn't  stay  away  from 
alcohol  for  too  long,  however,  preferring 
in  those  days  to  stay  away  from  the  wheel 
instead. 

"Patsy  used  to  drive  up  here  in  a  white 
limousine,"  reports  her  old  professor 
Tony  Abbott  of  sleepy  Davidson  College. 
Trailing  behind  Abbott's  car  as  he  took 
his  former  student  to  dinner  would  be 
Cornwell's  security  detail  muttering  softly 
into  walkie-talkies.  Students  and  faculty 
alike  marveled  at  the  woman  who  had 
suddenly  supplanted  the  tragic  White 
House  aide  Vince  Foster  as  the  college's 
most  famous  graduate. 

Unnatural  Exposure,  says  Putnam's 
Phyllis  Grann,  who  wishes  to  dispel 
the  general  impression  that  Cornwell 
is  writing  less  interesting  books  these 
days,  "is  probably  Patsy's  best  Scarpetta 


to  date."  In  it,  Cornwell  takes  the  reader 
much  deeper  into  Scarpetta's  tortuous 
affair  with  that  married  F.B.I,  agent. 
What's  more,  the  publisher  adds,  Put- 
nam is  also  expecting  from  Cornwell  a 
novel  (in  1998)  about  two  women  at  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
(A.T.F.),  one  of  whom  has  a  father  who 
makes  moonshine;  two  more  Scarpetta 
books  (in  '98  and  '99);  and  a  probable  se- 
quel to  Hornet's  Nest,  a  non -Scarpetta 
satire  that  emerged  this  year  to  uniformly 
horrible  reviews— but  soared  nonetheless 
to  the  top  of  the  best-seller  list. 

Besides  all  that,  according  to  agent  Es- 
ther Newburg,  Patsy  has  sold  a  treatment 
of  her  A.T.F.  story  to  ABC  for  a  possible 
series  (which  Helen  Mirren  has  already 
turned  down)  and  has  revised  her  Ruth 
Graham  biography  for  re-release. 

Isn't  that  an  awfully  heavy  load  for 
such  a  fragile  person?  I  ask  Newburg. 

"She's  not  fragile,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
She  has  an  enormous  capacity  to  do  all 
this." 

Cornwell  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
with  this  new  diagnosis.  Around  three 
years  ago,  she  says,  she  discovered  she 
was  manic-depressive,  a  condition  she 
now  controls  with  lithium.  Her  bulimia 
and  anorexia,  which  have  plagued  her  "on 
and  off"  all  these  years,  her  extravagant 
spending  sprees,  and  her  excessive  drink- 
ing—all were  conquered,  says  the  writer, 
once  she  was  finally  medicated  correctly. 
Her  impulsiveness  is  under  control,  too. 
"I've  seen  her  offer  scholarships  to  peo- 
ple who  were  nice  to  her,"  reports  Braf- 
stein. "It  was  like  she  was  a  child." 

On  a  warm  Richmond  morning,  we 
walk  toward  Cornwell's  new  van. 
Chris  Bailor,  her  chief  of  security,  presses 
a  remote  control  and— whammo!— five  feet 
away  the  engine  starts  to  purr.  This,  I  am 
told,  is  just  in  case  a  quick  getaway  be- 
comes imperative  for  its  owner. 

"Patsy,"  I  say,  "what  possessed  some- 
one as  fearful  of  violent  ends  as  you 
to  carry  on  the  way  you  did  with  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  was  so  clearly  out  of 
control?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it's  like,"  she  says. 
"Most  women  are  so  close  and  affection- 
ate and  they  confide  so  much  I  think 
it's  easy  to  stray  just  a  little  beyond  the 
boundaries.  And  then  you  say,  'Uh-oh. 
Enough.'"  She  smiles.  "But  that  comes 
from  naivete,  that  situation.  I  was  naive." 
Another  smile.  "It  was  just  being  kind  of 
innocent." 

Naive.  Innocent.  I  am  thinking  of  a 
call  I  got  from  Patsy's  close  friend  Tony 
Daniels,  the  former  head  of  Quantico,  one 
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Cover:  Liv  Tyler's  John  Galliano  for  Couture  Given- 
chy  lace  bolero  from  Beaumonde,  N.Y.C;  John  Gal- 
liano skirt  by  special  order  from  John  Galliano,  Pans, 
corse!  by  special  order  from  L'Wren  Scott,  LA, 
Sarajo  earrings  from  Sarajo,  N.Y.C;  L'Wren  Scott  for 
Vernon  Jolly 

Page  36:  Bottom  left,  see  credits  for  cover. 
Page  46:  Judy  Bachrach  styled  by  Johnetta  Hamil- 
ton for  the  Agency;  top  by  Lida  Bidday  from  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
Page  102:  Ermenegildo  Zegna  shirts  from  Barneys 
New  York,  LA;  J.  Crew  sweats  from  the  J.  Crew  cat- 
alogue and  from  J.  Crew  stores  nationwide 
Page  104:  Todd  Walker's  Adidas  shoes  from  the 
Sports  Chalet,  LA 

Page  108:  Ermenegildo  Zegna  shirts  from  Barneys 
New  York,  LA. 

Page  115:  Alan  Cumming's  Emilio  Pucci  shirt  and 
Prada  pants  from  Browns,  London. 
Page  118:  Vladimir  Malakhov  styled  by  Kim  Mee- 
han;  leotard  by  Everlast,  from  Capezio  stores  nation- 
wide 

Page  131:  Sarajo  earrings  from  Sarajo,  NYC. 
Page  133:  Head  scarf  from  Jana  Starr  Antiques 
Ltd..  NYC 

Page  134:  Emanuel  Ungaro  Parallele  dress  by  spe- 
cial order  from  the  Emanuel  Ungaro  Boutique,  N.Y.C; 
Stephen  Dweck  necklaces  by  special  order  from 
Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide;  Angela  Pintaldi 
bracelet  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C 
Page  201:  Guess  Leathers  jacket  from  Guess  bou- 
tiques nationwide;  Giorgio  Armani  sweater  from 
Giorgio  Armani,  NYC 


Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  Liv  Tyler's   hair   styled   with    Paul    Mitchell 
Creatives  Gloss.  All  makeup  from  Clarins.  On  her 
eyes,   Lengthening   Mascara   in   Black;   on   her  lips, 
Lipstick  in  Tawny  Rose.  Peter  Savic  for  Paul  Mitchell 
Salon  Haircare;  Jo  Strertell  for  Jo  Strettell  Makeup. 
Page  36:  Bottom  right,  Lisa  Jachno  for  Cloulier;  bot- 
tom left  and  right,  see  credits  for  cover 
Page  38:  Sally  Bedell  Smith's  hair  and  makeup  by 
Carol  Federman  for  the  Agency. 
Page  46:  Judy  Bachrach's  hair  and  makeup  by 
Nora  Garver  for  the  Agency. 
Page  50:  Edward   Klein's  grooming  by  John  Rut- 
ledge  for  Tnlise 

Page  115:  Alan  Cumming's  grooming  by  Miro  for 
Camilla  Arthur;  grooming  products  from  Aveda. 
Page  118:  Vladimir  Malakhov's  grooming  by  Stephen 
Rose  for  Art  &  Commerce. 
Pages  130-34:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page  146:  Barbara  Fazio  for  Lachapelle. 


Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Pages  22  and  26:  From  the  Motion  Picture  and 

Television  Photo  Archive. 

Page  60:  From  Outline 

Page  77:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts,    Boston;  gift  of   Mrs.   George  von   Lengerke. 

Center  and  bottom,  from  American  Visions,  courtesy 

of  the  BBC. 

Page  78:  From  Time  magazine. 


Page  80:  Courtesy  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Arts  and  Sciences/Warner  Bros 
Page  82:  Left,  from  Movie  Still  Archives;  right,  cour- 
tesy of  Western  International  Communications  Ltd 
and  Second  City  Entertainment,  Inc 
Page  87:  Left,  from  the  Allen  Ginsberg  Archives, 
courtesy  of  the  Fahey/Klein  Gallery;  right,  from  Mira- 
max Films. 

Page  88:  From  the  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Photo  Archive. 

Page  90:  Top  from  the  South  China  AAorning  Post 
Page  92:  From  Outline. 

Page  96:  Top,  from  NYT  Pictures;  bottom,  from  the 
BBC. 

Page  98:  Top,  from  the  South  China  AAorning  Post, 
center,  from  Photofest. 

Page  100:  From  the  South  China  AAorning  Post 
Page  102:  Bottom,  from  Archive  Photos. 
Page  108:  Top  left,  from  U.P.I  ,/Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  112:  Bottom  right,  from  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  1 16:  Top,  by  Ted  Morrison 
Page  118:  Bottom  right,  by  Hugh  Hamrick 
Page  126:  By  George  Contorakes/Stock  Market 
(sushi);  Darryl  Estrine  (Cohen];  Nesbit  Grammar/FPG 
(popcorn);  David  Kelley  (Bollinger.  Hermes,  Le  Cirque, 
Stoli);  from  Ron  Kimball  (Lexus);  by  Barry  Marcus/FPG 
(cake);  E.  Alan  McGee/FPG  (bed);  from  Mirror  Syn- 
dication   International    (Blair);    by   Olympia/Gamma 
Liaison  (thongs);  from  Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Allen,  Craw- 
ford, Farrow,  Taylor);  by  L.  Schwartzwald/Sygma  (Ken- 
nedy);  Shiki/Slock   Market   (spaghetti);   Ted   Soqui/ 
Sygma  (Geffen);  from  The  Sun/Rex  Features  (Messen- 
ger!; by  Ken  Whitmore/Shooting  Star  (Ross) 
Pages  130-31  and  133:  Tiger  cub  provided  by 
Karl  Mitchell/All  Acting  Animals. 
Pages  136-37:  From  Network/Matrix 
Page  139:  Top  and  left  center,  from  Press  Associ- 
ation Photos;  bottom  and  second  from  bottom,  from 
Times  Newspapers  Ltd 

Page  140:  Top,  by  J.  Donoso/Sygma;  second  from 
top,  by  Neil  Munns/PA  News;  third  from  top,  by 
Patrick  Durand/Sygma 

Pages  144-45:  Sunflowers  provided  by  Marks 
Garden,  LA. 

Page  149:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Outline,  from  A.P./ 
Wide  World   Photos/Pool,  from  A.P./Wide  World 
Photos/Potomac  News. 
Page  170:  From  U  PI  /Corbis-Bellmonn 
Page  171:  From  Lite  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  172:  Top,  from  the  collection  of  Sylvia  Jukes 
Morris;  bottom,  from  U.P.I./Corbis-Bettmann. 
Page  1 73:  Large  photograph  courtesy  of  the  Conde 
Nasi  Archive;  inset  from  the  collection  of  Sylvia  Jukes 
Morris. 

Pages  174-75:  Large  photograph  courtesy  of  Vogue, 
©  1938  (renewed  1966, 1994)  by  the  Conde  Nasi  Pub- 
lications Inc.;  insets  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast  Archive. 
Page  177:  Large  photograph  from  U.P.I./Corbis- 
Bettmann;  inset  from  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Pages  178-79:  From  the  collection  of  Sylvia  Jukes 
Morris 

Pages  180-81:  Large  photograph  from  Lite  mag- 
azine, ©  by  Time  Inc.;  insets  courtesy  of  the  Conde 
Nasi  Archive. 

Page  183:  From  the  Ralph  Ingersoll  Collection,  Spe- 
cial Collections,  Boston  University. 
Page  193:  Inset  from  the  Adirondack  Museum. 


Saturday  right  after  Margo  testified  thai 
she  and  Patsy  had  indeed  been  lovers: 
"Do  you  think  it's  true?"  Daniels  asks 
me.  He  is  floored,  patently  devastated. 
"Not  that  I  feel  betrayed!  But  I  feel  like  a 
yo-yo.  Everyone  said,  'You  can't  trust 
Gene  Bennett. 

As  it  happens,  a  number  of  Cornwell's 
friends  and  associates  feel  like  yo-yos. 
"She's  either  become  Scarpetta  or  Scar- 
petta's  become  her— and  it's  sad.  Patsy 
can  travel  on  the  Concorde— she's  been 
all  over  the  world— and  have  places  in 
Malibu  and  London.  But  I  don't  think 
she's  getting  any  pleasure,"  says  one  in 
disgust.  Who  exactly  is  Patsy  Cornwell 
today?  Who,  for  that  matter,  is  Kay  Scar- 
petta, who  appears— as  Cornwell's  novels 
grow  more  and  more  numerous  and  less 
and  less  eloquent— to  possess  almost  su- 
pernatural mental  and  physical  powers? 
"Patsy's  got  everything  she  wanted,"  says 
Dot  Jackson.  "I  knew  her  when  all  she 
wanted  was  Charlie  Cornwell  and  to 
write  novels.  Well,  none  of  it  has  made 
her  happy." 

One  part  of  Cornwell,  however,  has* 
been  honed  and  perfected  over  the  years: 
the  ability  to  calculate,  to  size  up  in  a  few  i 
minutes  exactly  what  people  need  from 
her.  She  tells  me,  for  instance,  of  the  way 
she  collaborated  with  Tiie  Washington  Post 
when  the  paper  wanted  to  do  a  profile  of 
her.  Now  it's  my  turn  to  hear  the  list  of 
treats  she  can  offer  a  journalist:  Would  I 
like  a  helicopter  ride?  A  visit  to  the 
morgue?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  re- 
wards she  can  offer. 

"So  let  me  just  tell  you  one  thing  be- 
fore you  go  that  is  sort  of  my  little  rule," 
she  says  at  the  end  of  our  first  meeting. 

"If  you're  fair  with  me,  not  only  will 
you  be  amazed  at  what  I'll  let  you 
do,  and  what  I'll  talk  to  you  about, 
and  you'll  get  something  other  people 
haven't,  but  you'll  have  an  ally  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  mean,  if  you  need  to 
call  me,  something  comes  up,  and  you're 
the  only  one  who  can  get  through  to  me, 
I'll  talk  to  you!" 

It  appears  that  I  have,  after  all,  just 
been  offered  a  Mont  Blanc  pen.  □ 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Taureans  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  start  over 


TAURUS 


APRIL    20-MAY    20 


If  projects  or  plans  you've  tried  to  put  together  have  not  jelled  because 
those  in  charge  have  been  quite  unceremoniously  giving  you  the  finger, 
maybe  you've  got  to  do  more  than  tell  yourself  they  are  all  a  bunch  of 
morons  who  lack  the  brain  capacity  to  recognize  your  genius.  It  might 
be  a  very  good  idea  to  try  another  approach.  Consider  the  new  moon 
with  Saturn  in  your  12th  house.  Such  a  constellation  reveals  the  need  for 
you  to  retreat,  take  time  off,  renew  your  vigor,  and  add  depth,  dimen- 
sion, and  substance  to  your  life  on  all  levels.  Does  that  hurt? 


*n> 


SCORPIO      )»r'OCT.     24-NOV. 

You  don't  need  a  quadruple  bypass  to  know  that  fats,  booze,  and  ciga- 
rettes will  shorten  your  life  expectancy.  Conversely,  you  can't  live  in  con- 
stant terror  of  eating  a  slice  of  white  bread  once  in  a  while.  It  all  hangs 
on  a  little  thing  you  may  not  have  heard  about  called  moderation.  The 
same  is  true  of  work,  and  you  are  most  certainly  in  a  work  mode  now. 
Eighty-sixing  the  diva  baloney  and  dedicating  yourself  to  service  could  well 
be  the  answer,  but  does  that  necessarily  mean  a  daily  program  of  23  hours 
given  over  to  work  and  1  to  life  and  love?  Probably. 


GEMINI     ^\    MAY     21-JUNE     21 

If  there  was  ever  a  moment  to  find  out  who  your  friends  are,  it's  now. 
The  integrity  of  many  Geminis  is  being  ferociously  attacked,  in  some 
cases  quite  unfairly,  with  allegations  of  all  kinds  of  political  and  social 
impropriety.  You're  getting  slammed  for  your  choice  of  partner, 
lifestyle,  lack  of  direction,  health  habits— you  name  it.  How  to  handle 
it?  Speak  truthfully,  think  freely,  and  let  everyone  be  damned.  You  have 
your  life  to  consider,  and  you  don't  have  the  tiniest  clue  as  to  where 
it  will  end  up.  The  good  news  is  that  nobody  else  does,  either. 


CANCER 


JUNE     22- JULY     22 


Saturn  in  your  midheaven  is  a  tough  call.  The  married  find  themselves 
on  the  bottom  as  their  partners  take  control,  and  the  single  struggle 
to  overcome  their  resistance  to  relationships  of  any  kind.  It  all  depends 
on  how  evolved  you  are.  Some  Cancers  have  made  such  great  contri- 
butions to  society  that  they  are  being  carried  through  the  streets  on 
the  shoulders  of  white-collar  executives.  With  other  members  of  your 
sign,  it's  a  different  deal.  They're  hiding  in  hollowed-out  logs,  and  the 
mob  is  combing  the  woods  with  torches.  Just  kidding. 


Si 


JULY     23-AUG 


L  E  O 

In  a  serious  effort  to  prove  they  can  still  find  heaven,  many  Leos  are 
flocking  to  St.  Thomas— not  the  saint,  the  island.  And  why  not?  Aren't 
you  as  likely  to  find  freedom  in  a  tropical  paradise  as  in  a  musty  old 
cathedral?  With  Saturn  in  your  9th  house,  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  judge  the  way  you  decide  to  elevate  your  consciousness.  Some  crit- 
ics will  never  give  you  a  break.  They'll  always  be  ridiculing  your 
choices,  impugning  your  honesty,  and  accusing  you  of  doing  everything 
for  show.  The  search  for  truth  is  a  personal  one.  You'll  show  them. 


VIRGO 


my 


2  3  -  S  E  P  T  . 


With  Saturn  lumbering  through  your  8th  house,  you  should  think  less 
about  the  quantity  of  your  life  experiences  and  more  about  their  quali- 
ty. You  may  ask  why  it  is  that  the  members  of  other  zodiacal  signs  can 
carry  on  like  shameless  savages  and  nobody  says  a  word.  If  you  exhib- 
it the  slightest  glimmer  of  human  desire,  right  away  society  is  in  your 
face,  screaming  "Sex  fiend!"  The  image  may  be  extreme,  but  still,  why 
is  it  that  you  are  expected  to  bear  frustration  more  bravely  than  any- 
body else?  After  all.  you're  human,  too.  aren't  you? 


SAGITTARIUS  T"*'     nov.    22-dec.    21 

If  you  have  not  recently  had  a  baby,  you  may  well  be  thinking  about  the 
possibility.  That's  what  happens  when  Saturn  transits  your  5th  house, 
whether  you  are  age-appropriate  or  not.  If  you  are  not  embarking  on  that 
sort  of  life-affirming  (many  would  say  terrifying)  journey,  you  have  an 
equally  daunting  adventure  ahead:  you  must  now  reinvent  yourself  com- 
pletely. Many  Sadges  are  already  doing  so.  If  you  are  not  among  them, 
here's  the  choice:  either  come  up  with  something  totally  new.  fresh,  and 
exciting  immediately  or  bye-bye.  birdie. 


>5 


CAPRICORN  22- jan 

Despite  your  tough,  rocky  exterior,  which  seems  as  immovable  as  a 
mountain,  you  have  a  fiery  core  every  bit  as  alive  as  the  boiling  lava 
inside  a  volcano.  Deep  within,  you  are  passionate  and  warm.  You  are 
also  as  emotionally  needy  as  an  infant,  and  just  as  protective  as  every 
parent  should  be  toward  a  small  child.  With  Saturn  in  your  4th  house, 
though,  a  fear  of  abandonment  could  be  threatening  to  replace  the  joy 
of  closeness.  In  fact,  such  a  feeling  is  the  tail  that  is  now  wagging  your 
little  dog.  Don't  let  it  happen. 

AQUARIUS     ^ft\,    jan      2  0  -  F  e  b       is 

One  solution  to  your  problem  of  terminal  restlessness  is  to  have  two 
homes,  provided  the  money  is  there,  which  it  probably  isn't  right  now. 
Because  you're  scared  of  losing  everything,  even  if  you  have  plenty  of 
money,  you're  too  tight  to  spend  any.  Just  blame  it  on  the  moon's 
nodes  in  your  2nd  and  8th  houses.  It's  a  shame  you  feel  that  way,  be- 
cause the  new  moon  in  your  3rd  adds  to  an  itchy  desire  you  already 
have  to  take  off  when  you  feel  like  it.  Since  you're  not  a  bird,  this 
urge  to  fly  may  have  a  more  symbolic  meaning.  Sleep  on  it. 


PISCES 
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FEB.      19-MARCH     20 

As  usual,  your  life  is  a  paradox.  First  of  all.  within  you  is  emerging  a 
selfless  missionary  filled  with  a  divine  spirit  of  human  kindness,  who 
lives  only  for  the  good  of  others  and  who  would  never  even  buy  a  can 
of  bug  spray,  much  less  bring  harm  to  fellow  men  or  women.  The 
moon's  south  node  in  Pisces  is  what  causes  that.  Then—  boom!— a  new 
moon  occurs  with  Saturn  in  your  2nd  house.  You  go  out  to  the  mail- 
box and,  instead  of  thank-you  notes,  you  find  bills.  Suddenly  the  cap- 
italist in  you  awakens  with  a  loud  scream. 


LIBRA       ^^S    SEPT        23-OCT.      23 

Since  certain  people  accuse  you  of  self-centeredness  no  matter  what,  you 
may  as  well  go  ahead  and  ignore  what  happens  to  everyone  but  you.  If 
only  you  could  be  more  selfish  and  mean.  If  only  your  1st  and  7th 
houses  weren't  being  highlighted  now,  maybe  you  wouldn't  have  to  be 
juggling  loyalties,  trying  to  achieve  a  little  independence  and  deal  with 
your  fear  of  being  left  alone  to  fend  for  yourself.  Perfectly  evolved  Li- 
bras have  no  problem  choosing  between  becoming  self-reliant  and  turn- 
ing into  total  control  freaks,  but  those  cases  are  rare.  Very  rare. 


ARIES 


MARCH     21-APRIL      19 


Aren't  you  beginning  to  get  sick  of  hearing  about  all  your  sins  and  trans- 
gressions? With  Saturn  in  Aries,  you  should  be.  The  reason  so  many 
people  have  been  on  your  case  lately  is  probably  that  they  erroneously 
interpret  your  natural  exuberance  as  boorish  insensitivity.  It's  easy  to 
make  that  mistake,  because,  frankly,  you  have  trampled  on  people  in  the 
past.  What  your  critics  don't  see  is  that  such  behavior  occurs  only  when 
you're  overexcited,  or  when  you've  had  too  much  coffee,  or  when  you've 
been  breaking  your  back  lo  please  them.  But  enough  already. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900 -28V- FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Lena 
Home 


From  her  days  as  a  teenage 

chorus  girl  at  the  Cotton  Club  and, 

later,  a  contract  player  at  MGM  to  her 

powerful  1981  Broadway  smash, 

The  Lady  and  Her  Music,  Lena  Home 

has  come  to  exemplify  the  term 

"living  legend.'*'  This  month,  as  radiant 

as  ever  on  the  eve  of  her  80th  birthday, 

Home  looks  back  on  a  life  of 

extraordinary  triumph  mixed  with 

just  a  bit  of  stormy  weather 


What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Surviving. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Addled. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

The  first  time  I  went  to  London,  in  1947. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Eating  chocolate. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Running  out  of  chocolate. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Going  to  Grace's  Marketplace,  because  it's  close 
to  home  and  the  food  is  fresh. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

All  political  affairs. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Honey,  darling,  and  sugar. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

Okeydokey. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Big  backside. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  teeth. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

It's  too  late  now. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Stubbornness. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Privacy. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

His  sense  of  being  both  sexes. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Ditto. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Firemen. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  grandfather. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

My  grandmother. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  great-grandson,  Jacob. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  bed— asleep. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do  you 
think  it  would  be? 

A  cat  or  dog. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

Ditto. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Go  ahead  and  do  it. 
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To  us/Tll  call  you,"  means  tomorrow, 
not  sometime  before  the  next  century. 


Virginia  Slims 
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8  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


Discover  this  classic.  Combine  2  oz.  of  Hennessy  V.S  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  over  ice.  Stir  gently,  don't  shake. 

Strain  into  a  chilled  martini  glass.  Or  ask  your  bartender. 
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Discover  this  classic.  Combine  2  oz.  of  Hennessy  V.S  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  over  ice.  Stir  gently,  don't  shake. 

Strain  into  a  chilled  martini  glass.  Or  ask  your  bartender. 
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L'authentique.  L'original.  Fabrique  en  France 


LACOSTE 


NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  BAL  HARBOUR  -WHITE  PLAINS 
SHORT  HILLS  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  HONOLULU 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT:   SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  BARNEYS  •  BLOOMINGDALES 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION,  CALL  1-800-4-LACOSTE. 


J.P.  TOD'  S  Boutiques:  New  York  City  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Manhasset  -  call  800  4JP  TOD'S 
also  available  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  and  Neiman  Marcus 
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you.  bottled, 
what  would  you  be  if  you  came  back  as  a  pure-fume  ? 

find  out  with  plant  &  flower  pure-fume  aveda  personal  blends,  a  line  of  body  care  made  just  for  you, 

by  you.  only  from  aveda.  you  choose  pure-fume  aromas,  hair  and  body  care  formulas  and  shade- 
enhancing  hair  color,  to  create  a  full  palette  of  health  and  beauty  care  products  that  take  the  best  care 
of  you  and  your  body,  because  each  product  captures  your  essence,  with  pure  aromas  that  nurture, 
soothe,  calm  or  exhilarate,  get  bottled  today-at  an  aveda  lifestyle  store  or  concept  salon  near  you. 

call  800-AVEDA-38  for  locations. 


AVEDA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


888  288  0007      www.aveda.com 
please  call  for  more  information  on  aveda  products,  gift  certificates,  store,  salon  and  store  locations,  and  aveda  lifestyle  workshops. 
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bachelor  with  a  burning  desire  to  push  Bill  Gates  off  his  cyber 
pedestal.  Oracle  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Larry  Ellison  downloads  his 
past  traumas  and  his  future  plans,  including  the  takeover  of  Apple, 
to  Bryan  Burrough.  Photograph  by  Nigel  Parry. 

BABES  AT  SEA    |    152 

Peggy  Sirota  and  David  Kamp  spotlight  Leonardo  DiCaprio  and 
Kate  Winslet,  stars  of  Titanic,  Hollywood's  most  expensive  movie  ever. 

THE  SHOCKING  MR.  PURDY    |    154 

Since  James  Purdy  has  counted  Tennessee  Williams,  John  Waters, 
and  Gore  Vidal  among  his  devotees,  and  has  a  new  novel  just  out 
in  Britain,  Peter  Theroux  tries  to  fathom  why  the  American  writer 
is  no  celebrity  at  home.  Portrait  by  David  Barry. 

LA  BELLA  DONATELLA    |    156 

Gianni  Versace's  outrageously  bleached-blonde  sister  and  partner, 
Donatella,  is  certainly  more  than  a  muse,  says  Cathy  Horyn, 
who  gets  some  startlingly  frank  answers  to  rumors  of  love  and  war 
in  the  family  fashion  empire.  Photograph  by  Herb  Ritts. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  EVERETT    |    162 

Max  Vadukul  and  Laura  Jacobs  catch  the  debonair 
Rupert  Everett  at  his  Hollywood  peak,  opposite  Julia  Roberts 
in  My  Best  Friend's  Wedding. 

LADY  OF  THE  CANYON    |    164 

Back  in  the  limelight  after  12  years,  Joni  Mitchell,  the  most  revered 
woman  in  rock,  opens  up  to  Bill  Flanagan  about  her  induction 
into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  her  turbulent  career,  and 
her  reunion  with  the  daughter  she  gave  up  32  years  ago. 
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Christopher  Hitchens  lays  his  bags  on  the  conveyor  belt  while  he 
protests  the  airports'  ineffectual  and  infuriating  safety  routines. 

LOVER  GIRLS    |    64 

Lesbian  chic  has  so  swept  the  entertainment  world  that, 

James  Wolcott  concludes,  it's  now  a  thoroughly  mainstream  mania. 

ELISABETH  KUBLER  ROSS'S  FINAL  PASSAGE    |    70 

The  woman  whose  1969  best-seller.  On  Death  and  Dying, 
changed  the  American  way  of  death  can't  wait  for  her  own, 
Leslie  Bennetts  reports.  Photograph  by  Evelyn  Hofer. 
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It  was  wall-to-wall  stars  at  Vanity  Fair's  fourth  annual  Oscar -night 
celebration  at  Mortons.  Illustration  by  Tim  Sheaffer. 
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Dee  Dee  Myers  nominates  John  McCain  and  Russell  Feingold, 
the  Senate's  bloodied,  bipartisan  warriors  for  campaign -finance 
reform.  Portrait  by  Nigel  Parry. 
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Photographer  Laurie  Simmons  captures  the  dramas  of  American 
domesticity  in  a  retrospective  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 
A.  M.  Homes  focuses  in.  Photograph  by  Jesse  Frohman. 
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Is  Michael  Lewis  the  luckiest  journalist  in  America?  Marjorie 
Williams  looks  behind  the  fair-haired  facade  as  he  finishes  a  fourth 
book  and  starts  a  third  marriage,  to  MTV's  Tabitha  Soren. 
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Washington  Monuments 


e  restore  an  old  Vanity  Fair  tradi- 
tion this  month:  in  addition  to  our 
annual  December-issue  Hall  of  Fame, 
we  are  reviving  the  custom,  started 
by  editor  Frank  Crowninshield  in 
1913,  of  making  occasional  nomi- 
nations to  the  Hall  of  Fame  over 
the  course  of  the  year.  Nominees 
during  the  Crowninshield  era  ranged  from  Elsie 
de  Wolfe,  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  William  Butler 
Yeats  to  Herbert  Hoover  (not  as  president,  but  as 
Calvin  Coolidge's  secretary  of  commerce),  Walter 
Lippmann,  George  Gershwin,  and  Le  Corbusier. 
Our  aim,  now  as  then,  is  to  celebrate  people  who 
are  doing  admirable  things,  who  are  trailblazers,  and  who  are 
changing  our  culture  for  the  better.  We  invite  your  suggestions. 

To  start  things  off,  we  have  not  one  but  two  nominees  this  is- 
sue: John  McCain,  the  Republican  senior  senator  from  Arizona, 
and  Senator  Russell  Feingold,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin.  They  are 
the  odd-couple  champions  of  the  great  political  issue  of  our  day- 
campaign -finance  reform.  McCain,  the  conservative  son  and  grand- 
son of  navy  admirals,  spent  five  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Vietnam.  Feingold,  who  went  to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar 
and  then  received  a  law  degree  from  Harvard,  is  a  traditional 
progressive.  Since  they  began  their  bipartisan  crusade  in  1994, 
they  have  become  virtual  pariahs  in  the  clubby,  satisfied  halls  of 
that  monument  to  political  status  quo— the  United  States  Senate. 
The  105th  Congress  may  be  shamed  into  passing  sweeping 
campaign -reform  measures -but  only  if  pressure  from  voters  and 
the  press  is  relentless.  This  spring  and  summer,  the  House  and 
Senate  will  hold  hearings  on  campaign -finance  abuses.  Republi- 
can House  committee  chairman  Dan  Burton  has  already  doomed 


his  hearings  to  show-trial  status  by  maneuvering 
to  confine  the  scope  of  his  investigation  solely  to 
the  fund-raising  scandals  surrounding  the  Clinton 
White  House.  This  ensures  that  the  deeper  prob- 
lem—the unchecked  flow  of  private  and  corporate 
money  through  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Party  organizations  to  incumbent  politicians— will 
go  unexamined  in  the  House  of  Representativ* 
(Burton,  you  may  recall,  is  best  known  for  tryingl 
to  re-create  the  Vincent  Foster  suicide  in  his  back- 1 
yard  using  an  antique  gun  and  a  watermelon.) 

Over  in  the  Senate,  Fred  Thompson,  Republi-I 
can  of  Tennessee,  has  resisted  pressure  from  both  I 
sides  to  follow  Burton's  partisan  lead.  A  former  I 
actor  and  trial  lawyer  with  old-fashioned,  statesmanlike  charisma.  I 
Thompson  is  heading  for  a  showdown  reminiscent  of  High  Noon  I 
when  he  chairs  broad-ranging  Senate  hearings  on  campaign -I 
finance  reform  that  should  include  congressional,  senatorial,  and\ 
presidential  elections.  During  the  last  race,  Bob  Dole  and  Bill  | 
Clinton  spent  a  total  of  $2.7  billion— a  sum  greater  than  the  in- 
dividual profits  of  all  but  25  of  the  country's  500  largest  pub- 
licly traded  companies.  If  Thompson,  who  himself  reportedly  has 
his  eye  on  the  White  House  in  2000,  has  his  way,  we  could  see 
a  television  marathon  as  crucial  and  riveting  as  the  Watergate 
hearings,  which  so  gripped  the  nation  almost  25  years  ago.  With 
no  Olympics,  political  conventions,  or  celebrity  murder  trials  to 
divert  our  attention,  Thompson  may  well  rival  Batman  and  di- 
nosaurs in  the  public  mind  this  summer. 
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Arnold  at  the  Summit 


ON  THE  COVER 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
wears  ski  pants  by 
Giorgio  Armani  Neve,  with 
T-shirt  and  sunglasses 
by  Emporio  Armani,  and 
gloves  by  Sulka.  His  ski 
boots  are  by  Salomon  and 
his  skis  by  Olin.  Grooming     '     '/ 
by  Colleen  Creighton. 
Grooming  products  from      '  m\ 
Polo  Sport  by  Ralph  Lauren. 

Styled  by  Lori  Goldstein.    V 
Photographed  exclusively  for 
y.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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Schwarzenegger,  who  returns 
to  the  cold  as  Batman's  latest  nemesis, 
Mr.  Freeze,  hit  the  slopes  of  the  Pioneer 
mountain  range  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
for  this  month's  cover  shoot.  Above,  the  star 
takes  a  breather  with  the  V.F.  crew,  who 
are,  from  left  to  right,  Nick  Rogers,  Annie 
Leibovitz,  Kathryn  MacLeod,  Colleen 
Creighton,  and  Darien  Davis. 
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Yen 


linul.  will  be  donated  lo 
The  I'Jlon  Jolm  AIDS  Foundation 

published  by 
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Special  correspondent  Bryan  Burrough,  who  spent  time  in  Silicon  Valley 

for  his  profile  of  Oracle  Corporation  chairman  and  C.E.O.  Larry  Ellison, 

claims  he  was  the- "most  overdressed  person  at  every  single  meeting." 

After  growing  up  in  Temple,  Texas,  and  attending  the  University  of  Missouri, 

Burrough  moved  to  New  York  in  1987,  and  he  admits  that  he  prefers  the 

more  button -down  environment  of  the  East  Coast,  where  there  is  "less  emoting." 

Co-author  of  the  classic  Barbarians  at  the  Gate,  he  is  working  on  what  he 

calls  "a  quasi  business  book,"  but  won't  divulge  any  further  details. 


Laura  Jacobs,  who  compares 

the  past  and  present  faces  of  couture 

on  page  138,  learned  about 

design  from  her  father,  a  doctor. 

"He  was  very  forward-looking,"  says 

Jacobs,  a  V.F.  contributing  editor, 

"and  tried  to  buy  me  a  miniskirt 

when  I  was  in  junior  high.  Conservative 

me  refused."  On  other  occasions, 

though,  when  father  and  daughter  debated 

the  cost  of  haute  couture,  the  doctor 

would  argue  that  a  life  could  be  saved  for 

the  price  of  a  dress.  "I'd  say,  with 

teenage  vehemence,  'But  it's  art!' "  As  for 

her  other  subject  this  month,  actor 

Rupert  Everett,  when  Jacobs  met  him 

he  was  wearing  sweats  and  a 

spanking  white  T-shirt— "and  he 

looked  perfectly  haut." 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 
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www.plasticsurgery.org 


AIX 


www.  armaniexchange.  com 


Audi 

www.audi.com 

AVE  DA 

www.aveda.com 
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www.caesars.com 
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A  diamond  is  forever. 
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"Both  of  them  have  showed 

a  lot  of  guts,"  says  Washington 

editor  Dee  Dee  Myers  of  Senators  Russell 

Feingold  and  John  McCain,  who 

have  united  across  party  lines  to  push 

for  campaign-finance  reform  and 

are  nominated  to  the  Vanity  Fair  Hall  of 

Fame  on  page  100.  Myers  served  as 

President  Clinton's  press  secretary  from 

1993  through  1994,  the  first  woman 

to  hold  that  position,  and  still  lectures 

regularly  on  politics.  A  native 

Californian,  she  returns  west  this  month 

to  marry  New  York  Times  L.A.- 

bureau  chief  Todd  Purdum. 


Photographer  David  Seidner,  whose  portfolio 
of  fashion's  past  and  present  opens  on  page  138, 
says  his  "first  couture  memory"  is  his  mother— 
"she  was  wearing  Norman  Norell."  Seidner, 
who  is  40,  began  taking  photos  when  he  was  14, 
without  any  formal  training,  and  a  mere  five 
years  later  he  had  his  first  cover  assignment, 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine.  Recently 
he  completed  his  sixth  book,  based  on  his 
work  shown  at  La  Maison  Europeenne  de  la 
Photographie,  a  new  museum  in  Paris. 


"I  ran  away  from  law  school  as 

quickly  as  possible,"  says  contributing 

editor  David  Margolick,  who  has  a 

law  degree  from  Stanford,  "but  it 

took  me  18  years  to  stop  writing  about 

law."  Before  coming  to  Vanity  Fair, 

Margolick  spent  seven  years  as  a 

legal-affairs  correspondent  at  The  New 

York  Times,  during  which  time  he 

published  two  books:  Undue  Influence, 

about  the  battle  for  the  Johnson  & 

Johnson  fortune,  and  a  collection  of 

his  Times  columns,  At  the  Bar.  He  follows  his  May  roundup  of  baseball's 

top  rookies  with  a  report  on  the  machinations  surrounding  David  Westin's 

appointment  to  succeed  Roone  Arledge  as  president  of  ABC  News. 


While  profiling  Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross, 
the  influential  and  controversial  author  of 
On  Death  and  Dying,  for  this  issue,  Leslie  Bennetts 
tried  to  summon  some  "spirit  guides"  of  her 
own.  "Kiibler-Ross  says  they'll  manifest  themselves 
if  you're  open  to  them,"  Bennetts  says,  "but  so 
far  I've  had  no  luck.  Drat."  The  unguided  Bennetts 
was  a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times  for  10 
years,  then  joined  Vanity  Fair  as  a  contributing 
editor  in  1988.  She  lives  in  New  York  with 
her  husband,  New  K?r/:-magazine  news  editor 
Jeremy  Gerard,  and  their  two  children. 
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I   ASK  YOUR  PHARMACIST. 
ASK  YOUR  DERMATOLOGIST. 
ASK  YOUR  MIRROR. 

Neutrogena  Healthy  Skin® 

is  loaded  with  Vitamins  A,  C,  E, 

Pro  -Vitamin  B5,  and  Alpha-Hydroxy  Acid. 

Skin  is  radiant,  even-toned, 

smooth  and  healthy-looking. 

Plus  SPF  15  to  help  prevent  premature 

lines  and  wrinkles. 


Neufltj 
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DERMATOLOGIST  RECOMMENDED 


THEY  CLEANSE.  THEY  SOFTEN 


Rainbath®  Moisture  Rich 

Shower  and  Bath  Gel's 

cool  blue  formula  gently 

cleanses  as  skin-enriching 

moisturizers  leave  your 

body  soft  and  smooth. 

Soothe  your  senses  with 

its  wonderful  citrus 

marine  scent. 
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Rainbath®  Refreshing  Shower 

and  Bath  Gel  awakens 

and  refreshes  your  skin. 

It  cleanses  and  softens 

with  a  luxurious  lather 

scented  with  spices, 

fruits  and  herbs. 
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HEY  SOOTHE  THE  MIND. 


Neutrogena®  Body  Oil 

is  silkened  lightly  with  delicate 

sesame  oil  that  vanishes  instantly 

into  freshly  showered  skin, 

leaving  you  sensually  soft. 
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THE  ANTI-RESIDUE 

SHAMPOO  THAT  WILL  END 

YOUR  BAD  HAIR  DAYS. 

Neutrogena®  Anti-Residue  Shampoo 

revitalizes  dull,  lifeless  hair  by  removing  residue 

that  daily  shampoos,  conditioners,  and  styling  products 

may  leave  behind.  Want  proof? 

Use  it  once  a  week  and  your  favorite  shampoo 

will  work  better  than  ever. 


©1997  Neutrogena  Corp 


THE  ART  OF  PERFORMANCE:  LINCOLN  CENTER  FESTIVAL  97 


LINCOLN  CENTER 

FESTIVAL 


Sponsored  by 

AT&T 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc. 

Lexus 

and  American  Express. 


The  Movado  Museum  Safiro"' 

1 8K  gold  micron  finish. 

Flat  sapphire  crystal. 

Swiss  quartz.  Calfskin  strap. 

Water  resistant  to  99  ft. 

His  or  hers,  $895. 


Movado  is  proud  to 
tend  major  support 
to  this  extraordinary 
3-week  celebration 
of  music,  theatre, 
dance,  and  more. 
July  8 -July  27. 

OPERA  &  BALLET 

The  Royal  Opera 

Palestrina  by  Hans  Pfitzner** 

Christian  Thielemann, 

conductor  with 

Thomas  Moser  as  Palestrina 

The  Royal  Ballet 

The  Prince  of  the  Pagodas*** 

Cinderella 

Ravel  Mixed  Program 

MUSIC 

The  New  York  Philharmonic 
Wagner  -  Currents  and 
Countercurrents 
Happy  Birthday, 
Maestro  Kurt  Masur 

The  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center 
The  Intimate  Pfitzner 

Pomerium 

The  World  of  Palestrina 

Ornette  Coleman: 

?  Civilization 

The  New  York  Philharmonic 

Kurt  Masur,  Music  Director, 

Ornette  Coleman 

and  Prime  Time 

Morton  Subotnick 
Intimate  Immensity* 

Expresiones  Latinas 

Benjamin  Bagby's  Beowulf 

THEATER 

Silviu  Purcarete's  production 
of  Aeschylus'  Les  Danaides** 

Umabatha: 

The  Zulu  Macbeth 

Woza  Afrika: 
After  Apartheid** 

PERFORMANCE 

Le  Cercle  Invisible 

The  Aquarium/Connie  Beckley* 

Downtown  Underground/ 
Wendy  Perron* 

Incident  at  Cobbler's  Knob/ 

The  Talent  Family 

(a/k/a  David  &  Amy  Sedaris)* 

The  Solo  Magic  Flute/ 
Christoph  Homberger,  tenor** 

The  New  York  Video  Festival 

*  World  Premiere 
"  U.S.  Premiere 
***  New  York  Premiere 


MOVADO. 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

5TH  AVE/5 1ST,  N.Y.C. 

MON-SAT10-6,  SUN  12-5. 

1-800-366-8236 


ESQ  RALLY™ 

Dynamic.  Daring.  Triumphant. 
Unique  stainless  steel  and 
rubber  construction.  Swiss 
quartz  movement.  Luminous 
hands,  markers.  Fold-over 
clasp  with  safety  bar.  Mineral 
crystal.  Water  resistant  to 
100  meters.  His  or  hers,  $295 


SWISS 


macys 


Conlribulors 
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The  daughter  of  a  onetime  Ohio  crime 

reporter,  Cathy  Horyn  was  inspired  to  be  a 

journalist  by  her  father's  scrapbook  of 

executions  and  bootleggers.  After  graduating 

from  Barnard,  she  cut  her  teeth  at  several 

small  papers  before  becoming  fashion  editor 

of  Tlie  Washington  Post  and  then  a  V.F. 

contributing  editor.  This  month,  she  casts  her 

eye  on  a  woman  of  exceptional  style: 

Donatella  Versace.  As  for  Horyn's  own  look, 

it's  Zoran  and  Jil  Sander  in  the  city, 

paddock  boots  and  khakis  at  her  country 

home  in  Garrison,  New  York,  where 

she  lives  with  her  11-year-old  son. 


In  line  at  customs,  extremely 
frequent  flier  Christopher  Hitchens  finds 
that  he  is  always  the  one  asked 
to  step  aside:  "It's  the  grown-up  version 
of  being  asked  by  the  teacher  to 
wipe  that  look  off  your  face.  I  never  know 
what  I've  done  wrong."  The  V.F. 
contributing  editor,  who  assesses  the  state 
of  airport  security  on  page  58,  says 
he  has  "no  fear  of  flying,  but  I  have 
a  huge  fear  of  missing  planes." 


The  first  record  Vh  1  editorial  director 

Bill  Flanagan  ever  bought  was  The  Beatles ' 

Second  Album,  in  1964.  Author  of  an 

acclaimed  book  about  U2,  U2  at  the  End  of 

the  World,  Flanagan  is  also  the  creator  of 

Storytellers,  a  live-performance  TV  series 

featuring  singer-songwriters  including 

James  Taylor.  He  believes  that  Taylor  should 

be  the  next  recording  artist  to  join  Joni 

Mitchell,  whom  he  profiles  in  this  issue,  in 

the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame. 


Born  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 

contributing  editor  Marjorie  Williams 

started  her  career  in  book  publishing, 
joining  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich 
at  age  19,  after  dropping  out  of  Harvard, 
an  achievement  of  which  she  is  proud. 
"It's  probably  the  only  thing,"  she  says, 
"that  will  put  me  in  a  club  with 
Bill  Gates  and  Bonnie  Raitt."  Following 
stints  at  the  Literary  Guild  and  the 
Linden  Press,  she  moved  into  journalism 
and  The  Washington  Post,  where  her 
first  major  story  was  a  two-part  profile  of  former  Reagan  adviser 
Michael  Deaver.  Williams,  who  still  lives  in  Washington,  D.C., 
writes  about  author  Michael  Lewis  on  page  104. 


The  National 
Bestseller 


"Beautifully  told." 


-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


ERRANDS 

is  the  story  of  family  and 
how  the  routines  of  life, 
the  simple  errands,  mean 
more  to  us  than  we  think. 

By  the  author  of 
ORDINARY  PEOPLE 


Ballantine  Books 

Also  available  as  a 
Random  House  AudioBook 

http://www.randomhousc.com/ 
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I  must  agree  with  James  Wolcott's  as- 
sessment of  the  recent  state  of  cine- 
ma as  a  "part  of  the  natural  destruc- 
tive/creative flux"  ["Waiting  for 
Godard,"  April].  As  for  the  current 
state  of  film  criticism,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  legions  of  Middle  Ameri- 
can filmgoers  don't  read  reviews.  There 
are  those  of  us,  however,  who  want  to 
know  what  a  Janet  Maslin,  Richard 
Schickel,  or  Stephen  Schiff  thought  of  a 
particular  film.  We  seek  out  their  opin- 
ions even  after  we've  seen  the  movie.  If 
they  find  that  their  work  is  such  drudg- 
ery, perhaps  they  should  step  aside. 
Some  of  us  would  think  we'd  died  and 
gone  to  Heaven  if  given  the  chance  to 
fill  their  exalted  shoes. 

SHERI  A.  YOUNG 
Boston.  Massachusetts 


JAMES  WOLCOTT  rightly  points  out  the 
sorry  phenomenon  of  film  critics  who 
borrow  from  Pauline  Kael  yet  don't 
have  her  critical  guts.  As  Wolcott  writes, 
Terrence  Rafferty,  one  of  Ms.  Kael's 
successors  at  The  New  Yorker,  has  fallen 
for  a  surprisingly  high  number  of  clunk- 
ers, as  if  he  couldn't  resist  the  rhetorical 
challenge  of  elevating  them  to  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rafferty's  New  York- 
er colleague  Anthony  Lane  is  rarely 
fooled  in  the  screening  room,  and 
can  even  drop  his  worldly-wise 
flippancy  to  sing  about  TJie  En- 


glish Patient.  Still,  it's  hard  to  picture 
him  (or  most  critics)  getting  overheated 
enough  to  write  6,000  words  about  a 
movie,  as  Kael  did  on  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 

NATHAN  WARD 
New  York,  New  York 

WHEN  IT  BECOMES  necessary  for  James 
Wolcott  to  cite  films  such  as  Babe,  Clue- 
less, Seven,  and  Braveheart  in  order  to 
prove  that  "the  state  of  movies  today  is 
not  as  mopey  or  dire  as  the  state  of 
movie  criticism  itself,"  we  must  all  stop, 
take  a  deep  breath,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Remember,  we  are  talking  about  an  art 
form  that  has  the  potential  to  give  its  au- 
dience another  Persona,  The  400  Blows, 
Umherto  D,  or  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Wolcott  is  suffering  from  the 
film  critic's  equivalent  of  the  Stock- 
holm syndrome:  he's  begun  to  identify 
with  his  oppressors. 

E.  R.  MENDELSOHN 
New  York,  New  York 

WOLCOTT  WOULD  DO  well  to  emulate 
the  writers  he  attacks,  including  my  hus- 
band, Terrence  Rafferty,  by  having  a 
thesis  and  arguing  it.  It  might  be  helpful 


to  the  reader  if  he  bothered  to  sustain 
an  argument  instead  of  stringing  togeth- 
er a  bunch  of  opinions  from  on  high.  At 
the  end  of  his  column,  does  the  reader 
know:  (a)  The  definition  of  a  Paulette? 
(b)  Whether  movie  critics  are  unwilling 
to  write  about  books?  (c)  A  damned 
thing  about  Wolcott's  critical  criteria  ex- 
cept that  he  likes  all  things  English  and 
blonde  actresses?  Most  important,  does 
anyone,  apart  from  the  people  he  at- 
tacks, care? 

DIANE  RAFFERTY 

Chappaqua,  New  York 

MAY  I  LIST  a  few  things— coincidences? 
I  think  not— that  might  give  a  Vanity 
Fair  reader  pause?  Re:  David  Denby. 
James  Wolcott  used  to  talk  regularly 
with  and  be  a  close  friend  of  Cathy 
Schine,  now  Denby's  wife.  (I  seem  to  re- 
member that  he  stopped  speaking  to  her 
after  she  married  Denby.)  Re:  Polly 
Frost  (my  wife).  For  several  years,  Jim 
talked  to  her  on  the  phone  for  an  hour  a 
day.  She  stopped  speaking  to  him  in  the 
fall  of  '94.  Re:  Elvis  Mitchell.  Jim  used 
to  be  best  friends  with  Elvis,  until  he 
panned  Elvis  in  The  New  Yorker. 

But  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  my 
own  agenda.  I'm  bugged  that  I  wasn't  in- 
cluded in  his  list  of  "Paulettes."  I  mean, 
I'm  probably  closer  to  Pauline  Kael  than 


Interest  piqued:  Some  of 
James  Wolcott's  fellow  critics— 
Terrence  Rafferty, 
David  Denby,  David 
Thompson,  Polly  Frost, 
and  Amy  Taubin. 
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CHANEL 

LIFT  SERUM   EXTREME 

WE   DON'T  SAY   IT'S   A   MIRACLE.   YOU   MAY  THINK  OTHERWISE. 


Michael  I 
Pollan    I 

A 

PLAGE 

OF  MY 

OWN 

The  Education  of 
an  Amateur  Builder 

A  captivating,  beautifully  written 

personal  inquiry  into  the  art  of 

architecture,  the  craft  of  building, 

and  the  meaning  of  modern  work. 

"Michael  Pollan  looks  at  the 

world  as  a  poet  does,  very-  closely 

and  obliquely,  and  writes  in 

prose  that  has  the  brilliant 

plainness  of  a  piece  of  Shaker 

furniture.  Like  Second  Nature, 

A  Place  of  My  Own  has  the 

humor  and  lack  of  pretense 

which  the  best  American  essayists 

have  learned  from  Twain  to 

value  above  all  things." 

— Janet  Malcolm 


A  Selection  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 


RANDOM  <m>  HOUSE 
http://www.randomhouse.com/ 
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anyone  mentioned  in  his  article.  I  was 
pleased  that  Jim  made  use  of  a  quote 
from  an  interview  I  did  with  her, 
though  I  was  miffed  that  he  didn't  see 
fit  to  cite  either  me  or  the  magazine  it 
appeared  in— The  Modem  Review.  But 
I  guess  I  can  understand  why:  a  men- 
tion of  Tlie  Modern  Review  might  have 
opened  up  a  hell  of  a  tangle,  what  with 
Jim  having  written  about  The  Modern 
Review  in  Vanity  Fair,  which  led  me  and 
my  wife  to  write  for  Tire  Modern  Review, 
and  Polly  and  me  to  bring  Jim's  girl- 
friend Laura  Jacobs  (we  used  to  have 
lunch  together,  the  four  of  us)  into  The 
Modern  Review.  And  damned  if  Laura 
didn't  wind  up  married  to  Jim  and  writ- 
ing for  Vanity  Fair\  Where,  come  to 
think  of  it,  Toby  Young,  former  Modern 
Review  skipper,  is  currently  employed. 
But  you  know  all  this  already,  don't  you? 

How  exactly  can  the  Paulettes  "have 
one  eye  and  ear  cocked  to  Pauline's 
opinion"  and  still  make  their  deadlines, 
given  that  Pauline  now  spends  her  time 
in  the  Berkshires  and  isn't  making  it  to 
previews  and  screenings?  May  I  dwell 
on  the  example  of  my  wife?  Polly  is 
called  a  Paulette,  someone  for  whom 
movie  reviewing  is  a  "calling"— yet  Pol- 
ly publishes  mainly  humor  and  journal- 
ism, and  wrote  about  movies  for  all  of 
two  years. 

Why  isn't  Terry  Rafferty  included 
among  the  Paulettes?  Why  isn't  Denby's 
fraught  relationship  with  Pauline's  influ- 
ence gone  into?  What  the  hell  is  David 
Thompson,  no  Paulette,  doing  in  this  ar- 
ticle, which  otherwise  focuses  on  people 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
in  Pauline's  circle? 

Does  Wolcott  really  think  movies 
aren't  in  a  bad  period?  If  so,  he  needs  to 
do  a  better  job  of  accounting  for  the 
feelings  many  moviegoers,  and  many 
moviemakers,  have  to  the  contrary.  If 
he's  arguing  that  high-end  reviewers 
ought  to  do  their  jobs  in  a  part-time, 
sophisticated-yet-breezy  way,  then  he 
should  name  some  American  outlets 
that  have  shown  a  willingness  to  publish 
such  writing— i.e.,  he  needs  to  suggest 
that  such  an  approach  to  movie  review- 
ing is  actually  possible. 

RAY  SAWHILL 

New  York,  New  York 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  REPLIES:  Normally,  I 
wouldn't  reply  to  Ray  Sawhill's  letter.  It's  almost 
sweet,  the  spectacle  of  him  bumbling  Mr. 
Magoo-like  through  my  article  and  getting  every- 
thing confounded— whipping  up  a  kooky  con- 
spiracy theory  about  The  Modern  Review,  fail- 
ing to  grasp  that  the  column  wasn't  about  the 


Paulettes,  but  about  the  ongoing  funk  in  film  crit- 
icism, of  which  the  Paulettes  play  only  apart,  and 
so  on.  Unfortunately,  he  insists  on  dragging 
unwitting  bystanders  into  his  mental  blur.  "I 
seem  to  remember  ..."  are  the  weasel  words  he 
uses  to  introduce  the  gossip  that  I  stopped  speaking 
to  the  novelist  Cathleen  Schine  after  her  marriage 
to  the  critic  David  Denby  No  such  cutoff  occurred: 
in  fact,  I  met  my  future  wife  at  a  party  in  their 
apartment.  His  factoid  about  Elvis  Mitchell  is 
equally  moldy.  Elvis  was  understandably  upset 
when  I  panned  his  television  show  Last  Call,  but 
we  remain  good  friends.  As  for  the  statement  that 
I  spoke  to  Sawhill's  wife,  Polly  Frost,  "for  an  hour 
a  day"  over  "several years,"  I  can  only  wonder, 
Where  was  I  during  these  hundreds  of  conversa- 
tions? We  had  the  occasional  chat,  but  that's 
about  it.  Perhaps  Polly  was  on  the  play  phone 
with  her  "  imaginary  friend." 

It  is  true  that  Polly  Frost  started  giving  me 
the  Silent  Treatment  in  1994.  I  earned  excom- 
munication for  mildly  dissenting  in  the  gener- 
al praise  for  an  up-and-coming  actress  named 
Karen  Sillas,  a  favorite  of  Polly's  whose  screen 
presence  I  found  wooden  and  monolithic. 
Foolish  me,  I  thought  that's  what  critics  were 
supposed  to  do— criticize,  dispute,  stir  up  debate. 
But  thin  skin  and  wounded  pride  have  become 
a  Paulette  speciality,  as  evidenced  in  the  name- 
calling  and  personal  invective  lobbed  my  way 
in  the  longer,  unexpurgated  versions  of 
Rafferty 's  and  Sawhill's  letters  (which  received 
splashy  coverage  in  "Page  Six"  of  the  New 
York  Post/  When  Sawhill  asks,  "How  exact- 
ly can  the  Paulettes  'have  one  eye  and  ear 
cocked  to  Pauline's  opinion'  and  still  make 
their  deadlines,  given  that  Pauline  now  spends 
her  time  in  the  Berkshires  and  isn  7  making  it 
to  previews  and  screenings?"  he's  being  faux- 
naif.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  (a)  Kael 
receives  plenty  of  current  film  releases  on  cas- 
sette and  (b)  some  Paulettes  fax  her  their  copy  I 
in  advance.  There's  nothing  sinister  about  this, 
but  it  does  suggest  an  umbilical  cord  that 
hasn  't  been  cut. 

it  is  with  great  umbrage  that  I  take 
umbrage  at  the  insane  rantings  of  your 
"critic"  James  Wolcott.  As  one  of  the  ] 
"Paulettes"  not  named  in  the  piece- 
Ms.  Kael  and  I  go  back  a  ways,  to 
when  I  spilled  a  bowl  of  carrot-ginger 
soup  on  her  the  summer  I  worked  as  a 
busboy  at  the  Boiler  Room  Cafe  in  the 
Berkshires— I  can  assure  you  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  take  full  delight  in  the 
movies  these  days,  and  are  not  the 
Gloomy  Guses  that  Sunny  Jim  makes 
us  out  to  be.  Rather,  it  is  Wolcott  who 
is  the  droning,  malarial  fly  in  the  other- 
wise vital  ointment  that  is  contempo- 
rary film  criticism. 

A  little  background:  I  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer  Of  WdCOtt'S     CONTINUED  ON    PAGE    48 
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Zoom  in  on  a  Jun< 
day  on  Nantucket.. 


A  great  summer  getaway  off  the  coast 
Massachusetts,     Nantucket     Island     offe 
attractions  that  draw  visitors  from  aroui 
the  world. 


Bicycle  paths  provide  a  breathtaking  view  of  t 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  a  close-up  of  the  island's  Ne 
England  charm.  Five-star  restaurants  and  antiqi) 
and  clothing  shops  appeal  to  the  most  world 
traveler.  And  beautiful  beaches  offer  sunny  dai 
and  cool,  moonlit  nights. 
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Of  Note  On 
Nantucket 

To  the  Lighthouse:  A  beacon  of 
Nantucket's  seafaring  history,  the  Brant  Point 
Lighthouse  has  ushered  visitors  to  the 
island  since  1746.  This  alsc 
stopping  point  on  a  bicycle  tour  of » 

■ 

chers:  To  understa.. 
of  marine  life  on  the  local  culture,  visits  to 
The  Whaling  Museum  and  the  Nantucket 
Marine  Lab  are  a  must. 

Quaker  Notes:  This  Quaker  Meeting  House 
onH  Foir  Street  Museum,  a  school-turned- 
j  house  that  was  first  erected 
I,  now  houses  exhibits  of  the  Natic 
Historic  Association. 


In  June,  this  dynamic  island  becomes  t 
location  for  one  of  the  summer's  premier  cultu 
events:  The  1997  Nantucket  Film  Festival. 


The  festivities  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  ai 

culminate  on  Sunday,  the  22nd.  During  these  j 

days,    film    makers,    screenwriters,    actoil 

directors  and  movie  buffs  converge  to  reveal, 

explore,  and  to  further  the  art  of  storytellij 

in  cinema 


Focusing  on  the  latest  harvest  of  exception 
screenplays,  The  Nantucket  Film  Festh 
presents  screenings,  staged  readings,  semina 
and  morning  coffee  with  the  artists  -  all  of  whi 
strive  to  get  to  the  heart  of  a  story  well  told. 
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BEAUTY  THROUGH  SCIE 


CAT*  PROTEIN 

RECONSTRUCTING 

TREATMENT 

will  increase  the  strength  of  your  hair, 
to  make  it  shinier,  more  manageable  and 
more  resilient.  CAT  works  by  locking  in 
protein  to  fortify  your  hair  from  the  inside 
out.  Right  away,  you'll  feel  the  difference. 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  FINE  SALONS. 
For  a  salon  near  you,  call  I  800  Redken8. 

'After  four  consecutive  applications. 


REDKEN 

5TH      AVENUE       NYC 


Nantucket  Island: 
A  Natural  fur  a 
Film  Festival 

After  a  highly  successful  inaugural 
event  in  June  of  1996,  the  Nantucket 
Film  Festival  will  provide  an  inspiring 
inside  look  at  screenwriting  for  film 
authorities  and  fans  alike. 

Celebrating  the  next  texts— and 
new  takes— of  today's  established 
and  emerging  artists,  the 
Nantucket  Film  Festival  offers 
a  close-up  of  the  initial  stage 
of  filmmaking. 


Special 


I  CIION 


A  Starry  Night  in  Nantucket 

Festival  Co-Founder  and  Executive  Director  Jonathan  Burkhart 
joins  filmmakers  Will  Conwy,  Rob  Morrow,  Fisher  Stevens  and 
Jace  Alexander  at  the  Nantucket  Nightcap  in  a  discussion  after 
the  midnight  screening  of  their  films. 


Food  for  Though 
Local  Restaurant 

Nantucket's  cafes  and  restaurants 
feature  fresh,  regional  ingredients 
and  a  level  of  sophistication  to  riw 
the  most  urhan  establishments. 

Some  Suggestions: 

The  Straight  Wharf 
Straight  Wharf 
508.228.4499 

21  Federal 
21  Federal  Street 
508.228.2121 


"The  success  or  failure  of  any  film  is  inllBIMi 


Nantucket  Film  Festival  founder  Jonathan  Burkhart 


Featured  Attractions 

To  best  explore  the  art  of  the  screenplay,  the  Festival  offers  a  range  of  screenings,  as  well  as  other  events. 
Staged  readings  offer  artists  a  rare  chance  to  see  how  the  story  unfolds  prior  to  production,  when  the 
narrative  is  shot  out  of  sequence.  At  the  1996  festival,  renowned  actors  breathed  life  into  new  texts.  At 
one  reading,  Robert  Sean  Leonard,  John  Shea,  William  Baldwin  and  other  film  talents  moved  audiences 
with  a  reading  of  Nicole  Burdette's  "The  Unknown  Citizen,"  among  many  others. 

Each  morning  during  the  festival,  writers  and  filmmakers  and  fans  come  together  over  coffee  at  the 
Cambridge  Street  Cafe  for  casual  film  discussion  in  the  "Morning  Coffee  With..."  series.  These  intimate 
breakfast  events  provide  valuable  one-on-one  access  to  the  participating  artists.  In  a  more  formal  setting, 
the  festival's  panel  discussions  focus  on  selected  topics,  giving  festival  attendees  a  chance  to  interact  and 
ask  questions. 

And  finally,  the  screenplay  competition  encourages  artists  of  all  levels  to  share  their 
talents  and  have  their  work  read  and  evaluated  by  film  experts.  The  winner  of  the 
competition  is  announced  at  the  festival  at  a  celebratory  event  -  and  will  receive  a  prize 
package  to  help  further  his  or  her  career  (including  meetings  with  agents,  Kodak  film 
stock,  a  screenwriting  package  from  BC  Software  and  a  Montblanc  writing  i    -<iment). 


And,  some  local  favorites 
that  serve  as  sites  for 
festival  events: 

Cambridge  Street  Cafe 
12  Cambridge  Street 
508.228.7109 

The  Gallery  Restaurant 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Cliffside  Beach 
508.228.9641 

The  Tavern 

28  Harbor  Square 

508.228.1266 

A  popular  night  spot 
for  festival  goers: 

The  Chicken  Box 
6  Dave  Street 
508.228.9717 
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In  times  that  are 

changing  ever  faster,  we  need  things 

which  preserve  the  moment. 

Meisterstuck  149 
Handcrafted  with  18K  gold  nib 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


595  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  NY  •  COPLEY  PLACE,  BOSTON,  AAA  •  THE  MALL  AT  SHORT  HILLS,  NJ  •  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA,  COSTA  MESA,  CA  •  120  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  GARDEN  CITY,  NY  •  SOMERSET  COLLECTION,  TROY,  Ml  •  ALA  MOANA  CENTER,  HONOLULU,  HI  •  900  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  IL  •  151  BLOOR  ST  WEST,  TORONTO 

OPENING  SOON:   LENOX  SQUARE,  ATLANTA,  GA  •  WESTLAKE  CENTER,  SEATTLE,  WA  •  1054  ASHFORD  AVENUE,  SAN  JUAN,  PR 

THE  SHOPS  AT  SELECT  BLOOMINGDALE'S,  MARSHALL  FIELD'S,  NEIMAN  MARCUS  AND  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

1-800-995-4810 
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at  me 

Nantucket  Film 


Festival  Sponsors 

Boston  Beer  Company 
Budget  Rent-A-Car 
Cape  Air 

Cape  Cod  Potato  Chips 
Champagne  Mumm 
Chock  Full  O*  Nuts 
Connoisseur  Brands 
Dana  Buchrr.an 
Eastman  Koc'ak  Company 
Kipling,  U.S.A. 


MTV 

Massachusetts  Film 

Montblanc 

Nantucket  Bank 

Nantucket  Nectars 

Neutrogena 

NYNEX 

Redken 

Tanqueray 

Writers  Guild  of  America  East 

Sponsor  List  In  Formation 


"Mr.  Jenkins  knows  from  personal  experience 

that  properly  warmed  up,  the  diva  is  indeed  capable 

of  hitting  some  very  high  notes/' 
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www.tanqueray.com       Do  drink  respons 


EVENTS        AND         OPPORTUNITIES 


Clinique  Week 

anity  Fair  invites  you  to  visit  the  Neiman  Marcus 
linique  Counter  nearest  you  for  Clinique's 
IAPPY  FACE,  True-to-You  Skin  Care  and 
oundation  Workshops.  What  makes  a  happy 
ice?  Custom  Skin-Care.  And  foundation 
latched  to  your  face  by  skin  type  and  skin  tone. 


"his  "happy  face-off"  personal  consultation  with  a 
Ilinique  Expert  features  a  take-home,  step-by- 
tep  Workbook  personalized  for  you.  Plus,  a 
pecial  two-piece  gift  with  your  consultation.* 
itop  by  the  Clinique  Counter  or  call  for  an 
ppointment.  *Offer  good  while  supplies  last. 

Week  of  May  25th 
Los  Angeles,  CA  Newport,  CA 

San  Diego,  CA  Michigan  Avenue,  IL 

Northbrook,  IL  Oakbrook,  IL 

Week  of  June  21st 
Scottsdale,  AZ  St.  Louis,  MO 

Week  of  June  8th 
Atlanta,  GA  Town  &  Country,  TX 

Houston,  TX 

Week  of  June  22nd 
Las  Vegas,  NV  Washington,  DC 

Tyson's  Corner,  VA       Boston,  MA 
Bal  Harbour,  FL  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

Week  of  June  29th 
Short  Hills,  NJ  Paramus,  NJ 

Westchester,  NY 


I.N.C.  SPOT 


Ready  for  summer?  Vanity  Fair  and  Macy's  invite  you  to  Think  I.N.C.  at  a 
special  fashion  presentation  on  Saturday,  May  31st  at  2:00  p.m.  featuring  the 
latest  I.N.C.  women's  and  men's  fashions,  shoes  and  accessories.  While  there, 
take  advantage  of  a  wealth  of  opportunities,  including  door  prizes  and  a 
gift-with-purchase  tee  shirt.  And,  each  guest  will  receive  a  custom  I.N.C.  and 
Vanity  Fair  gift  bag  filled  with  surprises. 

Saturday,  May  31st  at  2pm 

Macy's  The  Falls 

9100  SW  136th  Street, 

Miami,  Florida 

2nd  Floor,  Better  Sportswear  Department 

R.S.V.P  to  Tina  Townsend  at  (800)  268-3247 


Rum  Runners 

Celebrate  the  first  day  of  summer  at  the  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico  5K  Rum  Run 
and  Walk  on  Saturday,  June  21st.*  Kicking  off  at  7pm,  this  night  race  will  take 
place  on  the  sands  of  Miami  Beach.  All  proceeds  will  benefit  Health  Crisis 
Network,  Florida's  largest  AIDS  service  organization.  An  awards  ceremony 
and  traveling  rum  party  will  follow  at  The  Marlin  and  Island  Outpost  Hotels. 
For  more  information,  call  The  Miami  Runners  Club  at  (305)  227-1500. 
*must  be  21  to  participate 


Pleasure  Island 

This  summer,  find  yourself  Bermuda  bound.  While  exploring  the  treasures  of 
this  historic  island,  soak  in  the  sun  and  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  pleasures,  from 
golf  courses  to  tropic  botanical  gardens  and  pink  sandy  beaches.  Call  your 
travel  agent  and  ask  for  "GOGO  Worldwide  Vacations  Bermuda  Travel 
Packages,"  and  you're  halfway  there. 


rHE  Second  Annual 

Nantucket  Film  Festival 

actors,  writers,  directors  and  film  buffs  will  converge  in  mid-June  on  Nantucket  for  the  second  annual  Nantucket  Film  Festival, 
Jne  17-22,  1997.  Honoring  screenwriters  and  their  craft,  the  festival  zooms  in  on  the  art  of  storytelling  in  cinema.  The  six-day  event  fea- 
ures  films,  panel  discussions,  staged  readings  and  Q&A  seminars.  For  further  information,  contact:  www.nantucketfilmfestival.org  or 
212)  642-6339,  P.O.  Box  688  Prince  Street  Station,  New  York,  NY  10012. 


continued  from  page  38  during  his  first 
stint  at  Vanity  Fair.  You  could  even  say 
we  were  friends:  as  a  student  at  Wes- 
leyan  I  wrote  to  him  about  twice  a 
week,  and  though  he  never  wrote  back, 
I  could  tell  that  he  was  incorporating 
some  of  my  ideas  into  his  pieces.  As  for 
Pauline  herself,  I  fell  into  her  fold  after 
I  was  terminated  from  the  Boiler  Room 
following  the  soup  mishap.  I  knew 
where  she  lived,  so  I  drove  to  her  place, 
armed  with  sample  copies  of  my  one- 
man  campus  publication,  Dis  Course:  A 
Journal  of  Enlightened  Critique,  to  make 
amends.  Standing  in  the  doorway,  she 
said,  "You  have  some  fucking  nerve, 
kid."  which,  since  she'd  said  more  or 
less  the  same  thing  about  Sam  Peckin- 
pah,  I  took  to  mean  she  thought  I  was 
gifted. 

I  broke  with  Wolcott  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  short-lived  PBS  series 
Edge  and  admired  the  feminist-baiting 
tactics  of  Norman  Mailer.  As  a  strident 
feminist  myself  and  frequent  co-coordi- 
nator of  "Take  Back  the  Night"  march- 
es at  Wesleyan,  I  found  this  despicable. 
Needless  to  say,  I  terminated  my  corre- 
spondence with  Wolcott. 

When  he  says  that  "movie  criticism 
has  become  a  cultural  malady,"  he  ig- 


All  about  April:  The  10  actresses  who  served  as  the  elegant  opening  act  for  Hollywood  III 
made  an  impact  that  would  have  left  Margo  Charming  checking  her  seat  belt. 


nores  the  trenchant,  brilliant  work  of 
the  Anthony  Lanes  and  Michael  Med- 
veds  and  Josh  Freelantzovitzes  out  there 
(visit  my  homepage  and  see  why  I  think 
Albino  Alligator  freakin'  ruled),  and  dis- 
credits the  Terrence  Raffertys  and  Mike 
Sragows.  It  is  Wolcott,  the  boil  on  the 
otherwise  sturdy  forearm  of  the  critical 
arm  of  the  writing  profession,  who  is 
filled  with  turgid  pus. 

JOSH  FREELANTZOVITZ 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


She's i  Ember 
of  the  CIA. 


And  the  MRP. 


She's  Pollifax. 
Mrs.  Pollifax. 

Fawcell  Books 
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April  in  Hollywood 


THANKS  TO  YOUR  brilliant  photogra- 
phers and  writers  for  their  contributions 
to  the  most  spectacular  Hollywood  issue] 
to  date  ["Hollywood  1997,"  April].  The 
coverage  was  sensational  and  the  photos] 
were  glossy  and  dazzling. 

jeff  carter! 

Chattanooga.  Tennessee! 

I  CAN  TOLERATE  goddamned  near  any-.j 
thing,  but  get  real— that  last  issue  wad 
too  big  to  read  in  bed.  So  how  abouti 
this:  next  time  you've  got  a  two-ton  is— J] 
sue,  send  it  in  two  volumes. 

DON  DONDERO 
Reno,  Nevadaj 

I   WAS  DELIGHTED  to   see   the   com-J 
posers  photograph:  I  have  been  a  fani 
of  Jerry  Goldsmith  and  Elmer  Bern- 
stein since  I  was  a  child,  and  more  re- 
cently have  come  to  love  the  works  on 


The  big  chill:  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  as 
Mr.  Freeze  in  this  month's  Batman  &  Robin. 
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DIOR  SVELTE 
PERFECT 


MlCROdX 
MlNCEUK 


QUICK. 

POWERFUL. 

EFFECTIVE. 

Outstanding 
cellulite  control 
results. 

The  power  of  pure 
cAMP*  combined 
with  five  plant  extracts, 
lessens  the  appearance 
of  cellulite. 

Visible  results 
after  one  week. 

\\%  of  women 
surveyed  saw 
satisfying  results — 
softer,  smoother, 
firmer  skin, 

No  massage  necessary. 

A  molecule  identical  to  natural  cAMR 
which  is  essential  to  the  ideal  lipid  balance 
your  skin  needs  to  fight  cellulite. 


Available  at 

NORDSTROM 
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Mark  Isham  and  (my  favorite)  James 
Horner.  Most  people  never  really  hear 
the  music  that  inevitably  enhances 
their  emotions  during  a  film.  That  is 
how  it  should  be.  But  the  music  from 
these  masters  stands  alone. 

DEBORAH  YOUNG 

Kitchener,  Ontario 

IT  WAS  NICE  to  see  the  batch  of  wom- 
en on  your  cover  foldout  fully  clothed 
this  year. 

EVE  STAHLBERGER 

Annandale,  New  York 

YOUR  APRIL  ISSUE,  bloated  with  chatter 
about  Hollywood  and  its  inhabitants, 
surely  has  exhausted  the  topic  for  a 
while.  Enough,  already! 

MIKO  DWARKIN 
Calgary,  Alberta 

WHY,  OH  WHY,  does  Annie  Leibovitz's 
vision  of  women  (and  sometimes  men!) 
so  often  involve  taking  off  all  or  some 
of  their  clothes?  Ms.  Leibovitz  is  capa- 
ble of  much,  much  more— look  at  her 
stunning  and  mesmerizing  photograph 
of  Frances  McDormand! 

SANDRA  SASAKI 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Vieiv  master:  A  terrace  beside  the  East  Building  of  the  Getty  Center,  designed  by  Richard  Meier, 
overlooks  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 


Meier  Time 


I  WOULD  describe  Richard  Meier  as  the 
crown  prince  of  control  in  the  tradition 
of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  his  "organic 
architecture"  ["Meier's  Moment,"  by 
Bob  Colacello,  April].  It  is  clear  that 


96,000 
cubic  feet  of  air 


Call  1-800  Club    4ed  or  your  travel  agent  for  a  brochure. 
http://www.clwbltied.com/ 


Meier's  buildings  are  conceived  and  ar- 
ticulated as  artworks  for  aesthetic  delec- 
tation rather  than  buildings  which  must 
(also)  fulfill  some  function. 

ELLEN  B.  CUTLER  | 
Merrimack.  New  Hampshire 

I'D  LIKE  TO  congratulate  Todd  Eberle 
for  his  magnificent  photos  of  the  Getty 
Center.  They  truly  bring  out  the  sub- 
lime quality  of  this  new  architectural  I 
gem. 

JUDY  BASS 

Stoughton,  Massachusetts  • 


One  last  Squeeze 


DOMINICK  DUNNE'S  "Closing  Argu- 
ments" [April]  was  a  triumph.  America  is 
right  to  criticize  O.J.:  how  can  we  forget 
the  loss  of  two  lives  (Nicole  and  Ronald) 
or  the  suffering  of  Nicole's  two  children? 

JEAN  SCHEID 
Taos,  New  Mexico 

DOMINICK  DUNNE'S  (thoroughly  enjoy- 
able) rant  against  O.  J.  Simpson  con- 
tained some  worrying  observations  by 
its  author. 

First,  the  Fifth  Amendment  is  not 
just  a  refuge  for  gangsters  and  the 
guilty,  but,  rather,  reflects  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  it  is  for  the  state 
to  prove  its  case  against  the  accused. 
Leslie  Abramson's  exercise  of  her  con- 
stitutional right  not  to  incriminate  her- 
self is  no  less  legitimate  than  that  of 
Mr.  Dunne's  First  Amendment  right  to 
report  on  the  O.J.  trial  itself. 

Also,  Mr.  Dunne's  continued  on  page 
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Mrier  testing  our  new 
$3,000  jas  grid,  we  detected 


one  ma, 


^introducing  tne  Summit  Series. 

Shop  around  for  a  new  grill  this  year  and 
you'll  find  one  thing  is  certain.  Stainless 
steel  is  in.  In  fact,  it's  so  popular,  other  gas 
grill  makers  are  hurriedly  wrapping  last 
year's  models  in  it. 

At  Weber,"  we  gave  our  engineers 
a  more  difficult  challenge:  Construct  a 
new  series  of  gas  grills  that  exceeds  the 
performance  of  our  legendary  Genesis" 
Series  Gas  Grills.  And  add  the  unmatched 
durability  of  stainless  steel. 

The  result?  You're  looking  at  one 
example  of  it.  The  Weber  Summit"  650 
The  most  refined  gas  grill  ever  built. 

How  did  we  accomplish  such  a  feat? 
We  began  by  conferring  with  the  people 
whose  engineering  and  construction 
opinions  matter  the  most.  Yours. 
(Jur  engineers  naue  a  good  ege. 

J^lnd  good  ears. 
Over  the  last  three  years,  we  have  talked 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on 
our  grilling  tips  hotline  (1-800-GRILLOUT) 
usually  giving  grilling  tips  and  advice. 
Perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  we  spoke 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  don't 
even  own  a  Weber  Grill. 

And  we  listened.  Some  of  their  most 
common  complaints?  Gourmet  steaks  that 
were  burnt  to  a  crisp  by 
uncontrollable  flare-ups. 
Chicken  breasts  that  were 
cooked  for  the  same  amount  of  time  with 
embarrassingly  uneven  results.  Pricey 
grills  that  either  corroded  or  broke  down 


after  only  one  or  two  seasons  of  use. 

Just  like  our  top-rated  Genesis  Series 
Grills,  the  new  Summit  Series  puts  the  joy 
and  excitement  back  into  cooking  out. 

Jrlauor.  Jvot flare-ups. 
For  starters,  we  have  virtually  eliminated 
flare-ups.  (That's  when  fats  collect,  reach  a 
flash  point,  ignite  and  ultimately  burn  out 
of  control.)  How7  By  discarding  outdated 
lava  rocks,  flat  metal  plates  and  pumice 
stone.  Our  patented  cooking  system  uses 
bars  made  of  heavy-gauge  stainless  steel. 

When  juices  and  fats  hit  our  angled 
Flavorizer'Bars,  they  don't  pool.  Instead, 
they  sizzle,  smoke  and  impart  a  delicious 
outdoor  flavor  to  your  meal. 

tjuen  neat,  Cjoerg  time. 
When  we  designed  our  new,  top-of-the- 
line  gas  grills,  a  larger  cooking  surface  was 
a  necessity.  But  to  equal  the  performance 
current  Weber  Grill  owners  rave  about,  we 
had  to  start  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
and  design  a  new  burner  system. 

We  moved  the  burner  controls  to  the 
front  of  the  grill,  allowing  us  to  add  more 
burners,  so  every  square  inch  of  cooking 
space  heats  evenly.  Which  means  our  new 
Summit  Series  doesn't  just  accommodate  a 
multitude  of  guests,  it  also  eliminates  the 
uncertainty  of  when  you  should  serve  them. 
Complementing  Weber's 
I  ll  fc"  patented  cooking  design 

and  expanded  cooking 
capacity  are  special  restaurant-grade 
enha'K  ements.  Like  cooking  grates  made 
from  large-diameter  stainless  steel  rods, 


robot-welded  for  extraordinary  strength. 
What's  more,  the  distinctive  hood  houses 
a  dual-purpose  thermometer,  precisely 
calibrated  for  the  Summit's  expansive 
cooking  surface.  So  that  you  will  easily 
be  able  to  cook  an  entire  prime  rib  roast 
to  medium  rare  and  no  more. 
rJjetter  materials.  .A  Setter  grill. 
Finally,  we  raised  the  notion  of  quality 
workmanship  to  a  level  that's  delighted. 


and  even  surprised,  current  Weber  Grill 
owners.  Our  heavy-duty  carts  have  been 
redesigned  for  added  strength.  The  new 
stainless  steel  work  surfaces  will  endure 
for  years  and  never  need  refinishing.  Two 
stainless  steel  condiment  holders  keep 
sauces  and  spices  close  at  hand.  And  a 
rugged,  yet  elegant,  brushed  stainless 
steel  hood  handle  stays  cool  to  the  touch . 
But  perhaps  even  most  impressive  of  all , 


the  Summit  Series  Grills  are  backed  by 
our  unprecedented  45-day  money-back 
guarantee  and  a  25-year  limited  warranty. 

J\jO  assemoly  reauireo. 
Our  select  retail  partners,  authorized  to 
sell  the  Weber  Summit  Series,  will  most 
likely  assemble  your  grill  for  you.  Should 
you  decide  to  assemble  it  yourself,  rest 
assured  you  won't  need  an  engineering 
degree  or  plumber's  license.  A  total  of  four 


fasteners  is  all  it  takes  to  join  the  cooking 
module  to  the  factory-assembled  cart. 

We  know  it's  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  the  Summit  Series  Grill 
simply  by  reading  about  it.  That's  why 
we've  created  a  comprehensive  video. 
To  order  your  complimentary  copy,  call 
1-888-33-SUMMIT  (1-888-337-8664) 
in  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Or  visit  our  World 
Wide  Web  site  at  www.weberbbq.com. 


Santos8  Watch 

18K  gold  and  steel. 

Curved  case. 

Water-resistant  to  30  meters. 


iiwtge 

your  personal  jeweler  since  1912    0 

At  selected  stores  in  Seattle,  206-628-6800,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Honolulu. 


"One  of  the  best 

and  most  romantic 

restaurants  in  the 

world  is  finally 

IN  PRINT." 

—  LARRY  KING 


The  Inn  at  Little 
Washington  Cookbook 

A  Consuming  Passion 


Patrick  O'Connell 
Photographs  by  Tim  Turner 


"Utterly  extraordinary." 

—  ALICE  WATERS 

"Will  appeal  as  much  to  lovers 
of  American  country  inns  and 
gardens  as  to  cooks  devoted 
to  American  cuisine." 

—  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

"O'Connell  is  one  of  the 
greatest  American  chefs." 

—  CRAIG  CLAIBORNE 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM 
RANDOM  HOUSE 

The  Dean  &  DeLuca  Cookbook 

David  Rosengarten  with 

Joel  Dean  and  Georgia  DeLuca 

Great  American  Food 

Charlie  Palmer  with  Judith  Choate 

Italianamerican 

Catherine  Scorcese  with 
Georgia  Downard 

The  Art  of  Eating  Well 

Pellegrino  Artusi 

Rogers  Gray  Italian 
Country  Cookbook 

Rose  Gray  and  Ruth  Rogers 


RANDOM  mt  HOUSE 

http://www.randomhouse.com/ 


Letters 


continued  from  page  5 o  condemnation  of 
those  who  have  cashed  in  on  the  Simp- 
son debacle  is  laughably  hypocritical.  His 
article  contains  just  the  sort  of  titillating 
details  of  the  trial  which  are  craved  by 
the  public  and  which  only  the  key  figures 
in  the  saga  can  supply.  Sensationalist  rub- 
bish? Absolutely.  Fun  to  read?  Of  course! 

ROBERT  D.  FERGUSON 
Toronto,  Ontario 

I  MUST  COMMEND  Dominick  Dunne 
for  resisting  the  urge  to  take  Mr.  Simp- 
son's hand  when  it  was  offered.  A  good 
man  should  never  give  in  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  shaking  hands  with  the  Devil. 

SALLY  BREHART 

Saco,  Maine 


The  Shadow 


NICK  TOSCHES'S  ARTICLE  ["The  Man 
Who  Kept  the  Secrets,"  April]  was  a 
knockout.  He  unearths  cyclopean  amounts 
of  data  through  exhaustive  research 
(what  Tosches  doesn't  uncover  about  his 
subject  is  either  unknowable  or  inconse- 
quential) and  transmutes  same  into  a 
powerful,  coherent  whole— limned  in  his 
signature  style. 

SALLY  S.  HINSON 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

YOUR  STORY  on  Sidney  Korshak  con- 
cludes: "The  only  true  secrets  are  those 
that  remain  hidden.  The  only  true  myster- 
ies, those  that  can  never  be  solved." 
To  quote  Joan  Rivers:  "Oh,  grow  up!" 
LESLIE  KORSHAK 
Highland  Park,  Illinois 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Ms.  Korshak  is  Sidney 
Korshak  s  first  cousin  once  removed. 

CORRECTIONS:  In  the  April  issue,  the  styling 
credit  for  the  photograph  of  Nicole  Kidman  in  the 
"Hollywood  1997"  portfolio  was  inadvertently 
omitted.  It  was  styled  by  Andre  Leon  Talley. 

In  the  April  "Editor's  Letter"  Dore  Schary's 
studio  affiliation  was  incorrectly  given.  He 
ran  MGM  from  1948  to  1956. 

In  "Hollywood  on  Trial"  (April),  the  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Holly- 
wood 19  who  are  still  living  was  inaccurate. 
There  are  three:  Richard  Collins,  Edward 
Dmytryk,  and  Ring  Lardner  Jr. 

The  caption  accompanying  the  photograph 
of  Robert  Daly  and  Terry  Semel  in  April's 
"Hollywood  1991"  portfolio  contained  an  er- 
ror resulting  from  incorrect  information  pro- 
vided by  Baseline.  The  distributor  of  Clear 
and  Present  Danger  was  Paramount. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address 
electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  maga- 
zine reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions, 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become  the 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 


Lore.  Sidney:  Nick  Tosches 's  April  opus  on  Mob  lawyer  Sidney  Korshak  dreir  guns  and  roses- 
andleft  half  of  Beverly  Hills  wondering  what  their  neighbors  were  up  to. 
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Three  Movie 

Masterpieces 

As  You've  Never 

Seen  Them  Before. 

Digitally  mastered 

under  THX  supervision  for 

superior  sound  and  picture  quality. 

Released  with 

commemorative  interviews 

with  the  director,  author  and  stars. 


The 


Anniversary 


iiiik  Pari  11  \\n 


Marlon  (Skanix)  in  Tin  Godfather. 
Marlon  Brando  is  piaiurld  ono  in  im  Gout-xnieit.    . 

I  ,.,    I  ,-.:,'■■  '  II     .1  II   PARA.V 

Kfsikvi       IIIX  is  a  ttn.ivn.i  '  r'J 
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Flying  blind: 

The  author 

encounters  the 

frisking 

community. 


Ihe  great  American  airport  has  a 
distinction  shared  by  no  other  na- 
tional institution.  When  lined  up 
at  the  New  York  Bank  for  Wait- 
ing, for  example,  you  can  laugh  all 
you  like  about  making  an  "unau- 
thorized withdrawal"  at  pistol- 
point.  While  detained  by  the  piti- 
less warders  of  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  you  are  allowed 
to  joke  about  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Albanian  Ministry  of  Tourism.  But 
while  passing  through  the  sausage  ma- 
chine of  aviation  "security,"  it  is  a  Feder- 
al Requirement  that  you  keep  a  poker 
face.  Jokes  are  not  just  frowned  upon. 
They  are  unlawful.  ("Hey,  you  know  that 
material  they  use  to  make  the  black  box? 
Why  can't  they  make  the  whole  plane 
out  of  that  stuff?"  "You  have  the  right 
to  remain  silent  .  .  .  ") 

I  am  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  the  requisite  silence.  On 
checking  in,  I  want  to  be  able  to  ask  the 
following  perfectly  serious  questions  of 
the  ground  staff.  "Did  you  pack  your 
own  bags  today?  Have  they  been  with 
you  at  all  times?  Did  anybody  give  you 
anything  to  bring  to  the  airport?"  I  actu- 
ally did  ask  this  the  other  day,  to  see  if 
they  would  ask  me  why  I  was  asking. 
They  did,  and  I  had  my  answer  ready. 
"Because  you  have  access  to  the  plane, 
the  ramp,  and  the  luggage  before  take- 


AIRPORT 
INSECURITY 

Curiously,  in  the  wake 

of  the  Valujet 

and  TWA  disasters, 

it's  the  passengers 

who  are  getting  grilled 

and  inspected  before 

every  flight:  "Did  you 

pack  your  own 

luggage?"  Perhaps  it's 

time  the  airlines- 

and  the  F.A.A.-got  asked 

a  question  or  two 


off,  and  I  don't.  And  because  I  am 
going  to  be  flying  on  this  plane, 
and  you  are  not."  "Are  you  try- 
ing to  be  funny?" 

Flying   is   already   funny 
enough.  There  are  the  bar- 
gain supersaver  fares.  ("Some 
restrictions  apply.")  There  is 
the  food.  There  is  the  numb- 
ing crush  around  the  capsule- 
size  bathrooms  at  the  rear, 
where  you  run  the  risk  of  pull- 
ing down  someone  else's  zipper, 
or  indeed  pulling  up  someone 
else's  pants.  There  is  the  get-to- 
know-your-neighbor    seating    plan. 
("My  God!  My  leg!  It's  lost  all  feel- 
ing!" "That's  my  leg,  Big  Boy.")  And 
then,  of  course,  there  are  the  planes 
themselves.  ("Some  assembly  re- 
quired.") But  the  greatest  diver- 
tissement must  be  the  examination 
process  whereby  your  fitness  to  fly  is 
determined  by  America's  least  hand- 
picked  and  least  qualified  profession: 
the  frisking  community. 

"Is  that  a  laptop  computer?"  (Right 
answer:  "Yes,  sir/ma'am."  Wrong  an- 
swer: "No,  it's  a  spring-loaded  plastic 
copy  of  Tlie  Satanic  Verses/')  "Turn  it 
on,  please."  Of  course,  no  bomb-factory 
genius  could  make  a  device  that  wasn't 
activated  by  the  "on"  switch,  and  that's 
just  as  well,  considering  that,  since  he 
couldn't,  any  explosion  would  therefore 
occur  in  a  densely  packed  boarding 
area.  "I  need  to  see  at  least  one  form  of 
government-issued  photo  ID."  Whew— 
thank  heaven  they  remembered  that. 
The  terrorist  isn't  born  who  can  get 
hold  of  a  New  Jersey  driver's  license. 

i|  I  eightened  security."  Such  reassuring 
H  words.  And  such  familiar  ones,  too, 
1 1  as  each  "heightening"  requires  upward 
revision.  The  first  big  recent  heightening 
came  on  October  1,  1995,  when  then 
transportation  secretary  Federico  Peha 
ordered  a  package  of  "newer,  tougher" 
measures.  Parking  your  car  farther  from 
the  terminal,  picture-ID  parades,  more 
questions  about  luggage  ...  the  usual  sal- 
ad. This  was  in  response  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Sheikh  Omar's  likely  lads  in  New 
York.  These  former  Afghan  freedom 
fighters,  you  will  recall,  had  blasted  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  hatched  plans 
against  the  United  Nations  building  and 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel.  So,  what  more  logi- 
cal and  natural  than  further  stupid  reac- 
tions at  provincial  American  airports? 
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ROUGE.  INCORRUPTIBLE. 
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He  incorruptible  J2 


The  first  Hpcolor  with  a  built-in  brush. 

•  A  color  that  stays  on  your  lips:  no  trace  left  on  cups,  collars  or  cheeks. 

•  A  stay-true  and  long-lasting  lipcolor. 

The  softness  and  precision  of  a  supple  brush. The  comfort  of  a  fragrance-free  cream  formula. 

Rouge  Incorruptible  leaves  an  impression  without  leaving  a  mark. 

Available  at 


0 


blGDmingdoles 


Hilchens 


Meanwhile,  if  you  wanted  to  drive  a  truck 
into  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  you  were  free  to 
do  so  with  no  questions  asked.  After  all, 
this  is  still  a  free  country  and,  what's 
more,  traffic  would  be  a  real  bitch  if  all 
drivers  were  interrogated  on  their  way  in. 

Ahead  lay  the  two  stellar  moments  of 
Secretary  Perm's  term  in  office:  the  gator- 
ward  plunge  of  ValuJet  592  into  the 
Everglades,  and  the  detonation  of  TWA 
800  off  Long  Island.  It  is  the  latter 
calamity  in  particular  that  has  inaugurat- 
ed the  most  recent  "heightening"  of  "se- 
curity" and  triggered  the  hasty  work  of 
Al  Gore's  vice-presidential  commission 
on  the  subject.  Yet  the  findings  of  both 
actual  inquiries  look  to  be  substantially 
the  same.  In  each  case,  a  long  train  of 
negligence  and  inattention  preceded  the 
catastrophic  failure  of  aircraft  in  flight. 
The  problem  was  not  "security."  It  was 
safety.  The  poor  wretches  who  boarded 
the  ValuJet  flight  on  May  11  did  not 
know  that  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion inspectors  had  yelled  at  their  own 
agency  on  the  previous  February  16,  urg- 
ing it  to  address  "known  safety-related  is- 
sues" affecting  the  airline.  Instead  of 
meekly  submitting  to  a  lot  of  silly  ques- 
tions from  bored  and  indifferent  "securi- 
ty" personnel,  and  then  to  an  inspection 
of  themselves  and  their  belongings,  the 
paying  customers  should  have  been  ask- 
ing for  a  look  at  the  plane.  But  if  they 
had  done  so  with  any  jocularity  in  their 
nervousness,  they  could  have  been  arrest- 
ed and  strip-searched  on  the  spot.  Which 
is  more  than  has  happened  since  to  Valu- 
Jet's  board,  who  with  more  than  $250 
million  in  cash  on  hand  nevertheless  ad- 
mitted to  43  breaches  of  airline-safety 
rules,  including  a  misconnected  tail  cone 
and  weather  radar  that  was  reported  as 
defective  31  times  before  being  repaired. 

A  dear  comrade  of  mine  was  on  board 
Pan  Am  103  when  it  exploded  over  Locker- 
bie, so  I  don't  feel  in  an  especially  jokey 
mood  about  this.  The  Lockerbie  horror 
was  caused  by  a  bomb,  though  the  "secu- 
rity" experts  are  still  arguing  about 
whose  it  was,  and  how  it  got  through  "se- 
curity." But  how  might  I  feel,  as  a  TWA 
800  relative,  to  learn  now  that  the  plane's 
center  fuel  tank  was  a  disaster  waiting  to 
happen?  And  that  the  industry  considers 
the  problem  too  expensive  to  fix? 

For  the  right  to  be  patted  down  and  pa- 
tronized and  jerked  around  at  the 
check -in,  you  pay— by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial airport  excise  tax  levied  on  every 
ticket.  For  safe  planes  and  proper  bag- 
gage screening,  the  airlines  and  the  air- 
port authorities  would  have  to  pay.  And 


this,  many  of  them  are  distinctly  reluc- 
tant to  do.  Those  ridiculous  beeping  scan- 
ners, which  pick  up  the  change  in  your 
pocket  and  the  tinfoil  on  your  Rolaids, 
are  not  equipped  to  detect  plastic  explo- 
sives of  the  kind  that  brought  down  Pan 
Am  103.  They  are  there  not  to  protect 
you  but  to  give  employment  to  the  semi- 
employable  and  to  give  you  the  illusion 
of  protection.  In  1990,  Congress  mandat- 
ed a  three-year  deadline  for  the  F.A.A.  to 
develop  and  install  scanners  that  could 

Your  fitness  to  fly 
is  determined  by  America's 
least  handpicked  and 
least  qualified  profession: 
the  frisking  community. 


screen  for  plastic  explosives.  That  dead- 
line passed  some  time  ago.  There  is  a 
machine  that  can  do  the  job.  And  it  is 
slowly  and  begrudgingly  being  deployed. 
It  is  called  the  CTX5000  SP  and  it's 
made  by  InVision  Technologies.  The 
trouble  is,  it's  rather  costly  (approximate- 
ly $1  million).  A  spokesman  for  InVision 
put  it  crisply:  "The  airlines  don't  want  to 
do  it,  and  the  F.A.A.  won't  force  them." 
Had  there  been  a  plastic-explosive  bomb 
at  J.F.K.  on  the  night  that  TWA  800  was 
boarding,  there  was  no  technology  to  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  on  the  plane.  So  an- 
other question  to  ask  as  you  are  squeezed 
through  "security"  is  this:  "Does  this 
scanner  have  a  plastic-detecting  capabili- 
ty?" Only,  do  be  careful  to  keep  any  note 
of  sarcasm  out  of  your  voice.  Stay  on  the 
right  side  of  the  law. 

It  would  probably  be  illegal,  too,  to  in- 
quire about  Gregory  May.  This  charac- 
ter was  a  California  shrink  hired  by 
the  F.A.A.  to  conduct  "stress  manage- 
ment" sessions  for  its  officials.  An  inves- 
tigation by  Mary  Schiavo,  the  former  in- 
spector general  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  found  that  he  was  hold- 
ing cultish  sessions,  based  on  the  teach- 
ings of  a  New  Age  fruit  bat  named  J.  Z. 
Knight,  who  purported  to  channel  the 
spirit  of  a  35,000-year-old  sage  and  war- 
rior by  the  name  of  Ramtha.  This  manly, 
shimmering  figure  manifested  himself  to 
her  as  she  was  conducting  a  yogurt  ex- 
periment in  her  kitchen  in  Tacoma, 
Washington,  in  1977.  Ramtha  turns  out, 


like  so  many  adepts  these  days,  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  lost  continent  of  At- 
lantis. It  is  somehow  depressing  to  read 
of  his  effortless  "ascent"  to  another 
"plane"  at  a  stage  in  our  century  when 
"ascent"  is  just  what  our  "planes"  find 
most  challenging.  It  is  no  less  depressing 
to  learn  that  J.  Z.  Knight  was  born  in 
Roswell,  New  Mexico— the  crash  site  of 
choice  for  alien  craft  from  all  galaxies. 

In  a  shattering  chapter  of  her  new 
book.  Flying  Blind,  Flying  Safe  (Avon), 
Mary  Schiavo  tells  us  that  her  investiga- 
tion of  cultishness  at  the  F.A.A.  turned 
up  repeated  reports  of  seminars  where 

May  and  other  trainers  screamed  [that  the 
managers]  were  "assholes,  jerks  and  id- 
iots" during  classes;  deprived  them  of 
sleep  and  food;  forced  them  to  discuss 
sexual  habits,  personal  relationships,  abuse 
or  other  trauma  during  group  therapy  ses- 
sions; and  tied  them  together  for  days  at  a 
time  and  made  them  shower  or  go  to  the 
bathroom  in  that  way. 

Before  they  sent  the  managers  off,  rested 
and  refreshed,  to  supervise  air-traffic- 
control  computers  that  have  been  evalu- 
ated as  several  decades  out-of-date.  Ac- 
cording to  Schiavo: 

Over  4,000  senior  FAA  managers  volun- 
teered for  or  were  required  to  attend  these 
courses  and  meekly  endured  the  outra- 
geous rituals  because  they  were  convinced 
May  wielded  such  power  with  their  bosses 
that  he  could  make  or  break  their  careers. 

Going  along  to  get  along— just  like  you 
when  you  wait  in  line  to  have  your  priva- 
cy and  intelligence  invaded  and  insulted 
by  mediocre  nonentities.  ("Did  you  pack 
your  own  bags?"  Well,  I'd  sure  crack  if  I 
were  a  bomber  and  I  heard  that  tough 
question.)  Managers  trained  by  May  and 
Ramtha  are  still  in  place,  though  May 
himself,  having  been  fined  and  jailed  for 
mail  fraud,  has  been  terminated.  (His  con- 
tract had  been  worth  $1.4  million:  about 
$500,000  more  than  the  cost  of  a  CTX- 
5000  SP  plastic-explosive  detector.)  An 
agency  that  knowingly  runs  on  wing-and- 
prayer  safety  measures  is  obviously  easy 
prey  for  guilt-ridden  superstition,  but 
still— this  is  ridiculous.  You  presumably 
have  the  right  to  ask,  when  you  decide  to 
fly,  if  the  local  F.A.A.  manager  is  a  disci- 
ple of  Ramtha  and  is  counting  on  his 
good  vibrations  to  keep  the  plane  aloft. 

I  nother  good  and  legitimate  question 

II  to  pose  would  be:  "Excuse  me,  but 
/ 1  does  this  airline  do  its  own  mainte- 
nance?" Last  June,  former  F.A.A.  ad- 
ministrator David  Hinson  admitted  that 
the  subcontracting,  or  "outsourcing,"  of 
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aircraft  maintenance  was  a  bit  of  a 
problem.  (It  was  a  banner  month  for 
admissions  on  his  part:  he  had  vouched 
for  ValuJet's  integrity  the  day  after  the 
crash  and  then,  on  second  and  third 
thoughts,  grounded  it  entirely.)  His 
now  sacked  safety  director,  Anthony 
Broderick.  told  Congress  in  March 
1986  that  "the  proliferation  of  contract 
maintenance  .  .  .  has  been  difficult  to 
deal  with."  He  could  safely  say  that 
again.  The  1982  Air  Florida  crash 
in  Washington,  where  a  plane  de- 
parting from  National  Airport 
made  an  unscheduled  stop  in 
the  freezing  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  resulting  in  78 
deaths,  was  caused  by  a  fail- 
ure to  de-ice  the  aircraft. 
Maintenance,  it  turned  out, 
had  been  subcontracted  to 
another  carrier,  which,  in  the 
dry  words  of  one  account, 
"had  only  limited  familiarity  with 
737s."  And  before  that,  a  DC-6  op 
erated  by  Mercer  Airlines  had 
failed  to  defy  gravity  over  Van 
Nuys,  California.  The  unhappy 
episode  was  caused  by  a  bum 
propeller  blade,  faultily  inspected 
by  an  outside  contractor.  Yet  at  a 
press  conference  only  last  June,  Federi- 
co  Pena  managed  the  brave  insight  that 
"in  many,  many  ways,  the  industry  to- 
day is  far  more  complex.  ...  It  used  to 
be  that  airlines  performed  their  own 
maintenance." 

I  question  or  two  about  the  age  of  the 

II  aircraft  might  not  come  amiss,  ei- 
1 1  ther.  Lewis  Jordan,  a  co-founder  of 
ValuJet,  boldly  announced  that  there  is 
"absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  a  25- 
year-old  plane  that  has  been  properly 
maintained."  Let  us  skip  over  the  rhain- 
tenance  question  (above)  and  the  fact 
that  the  plane  now  resting  in  the  Ever- 
glades was  27  years  old.  How  can  he 
answer  for  the  pedigree  of  planes  that 
he  bought  from  a  Turkish  airline  that 
had  no  further  use  for  them?  Former 
inspector  general  Schiavo,  who  is  also  a 
pilot,  now  tells  us  that  she  knew  how 
to  avoid  flying  "marginal  airlines"  and 
that  she  keeps  "seeing  the  holes  in  the 
safety  net— gaps  in  regulation  and  over- 
sight that  can  produce  spectacular  cases 
like  ValuJet.  .  .  .  We  recently  discov- 
ered that  rather  than  checking  every 
aircraft,  many  inspectors  simply  exam- 
ine whatever  plane  happens  by  when 
they  are  on  duty.  One  plane  was  in- 
spected 200  times  in  one  year;  others 
not  at  all."  That's  good  to  know. 


Vet  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of 
such  evidence,  the  conclusion  of  our 
betters  is  always  the  same.  Let's  in- 
spect the  passengers!  Forget  a  comput- 
erized baggage -matching  system  (too 
costly).  Concentrate  on  the  consumers. 

In  this  world  of  'Virtual"  security  and 
simulated  safety,  the  figure  of  Al  Gore 
looms  like  a  colossus.  Selected  perhaps 
for  his  perfect  adherence  to  the  no-jokes 


Line  of  inquiry:  "Did  you  pack 

your  own  bags  today?  Have  they 

been  with  you  at  all  times?"  The  author 

interrogates  the  interrogator. 


rule,  he  and  his  fellow  commissioners 
have  come  up  with  a  report  that  might 
escape  prosecution  on  the  grounds  that 
its  humor  is  at  least  unintentional. 

Take,  just  for  an  instance,  the  Gore 
recommendation  that  children  under  the 
age  of  two  be  assigned  their  own  seats. 
Now,  some  of  us  might  not  miss  the  lap- 
top child  on  a  crowded  flight,  whilst 
others  of  us  would  have  to  take  a  train 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  family- 
values  flying.  But  what  does  this  have  to 
do  with  safety  or  security?  Perhaps  an 
unsecured  child  could  become  a  projec- 
tile in  the  event  of  a  steep  downturn  to- 
ward the  Everglades,  but  at  that  point 
.  .  .  The  thing  becomes  even  more  ludi- 
crous a  few  pages  later  on,  when  the 
recommendation  for  an  "automated  pro- 
filing system"  is  made  manifest.  Your 
"profile"  is  more  suspect  if  you  buy  your 
ticket  in  cash  or  at  the  last  minute,  or  if 
you  are  headed  to  an  unusual  destina- 
tion. But  you  get  a  break  if,  for  exam- 
ple, you  have  a  return  ticket  or  if  you 
are  traveling  with  a  child!  Of  course,  no 
suicide  bomber  would  dream  of  taking  a 
helpless  kid  with  him.  And,  of  course, 
no  terror  monger  will  have  the  wit  to 


buy  a  return  ticket.  Nor,  we  may  be 
sure,  will  any  master  of  subversion  both- 
er to  anticipate  the  "passenger  profile" 
guidelines  with  intent  to  circumvent 
them.  But  the  following  things  will  hap- 
pen. If  I  show  up  at  a  backcountry  air- 
port on  return  from  vacation,  wearing 
only  what  I  stand  up  in  and  carrying  a 
ticket  and  no  luggage,  I  will  be  denied 
boarding  because  I  have  no  ID.  Al- 
ready, people  like  Yuri  Tadesse,  an 
Ethiopian -born  aide  to  Jesse  Jack- 
son, and  other  people  with  funny 
names  have  been  pulled  from 
boarding  areas  without  expla- 
nation and  told  that  they  can- 
not fly  that  day.  (Unless,  of 
course,  you  give  your  name 
as  Ramtha,  in  which  case 
you  can  clamp  on  your  pro- 
peller beanie,  shoulder  your 
Uzi,  and  be  waved  right 
through.)  Friskers  can  turn 
quite  nasty  if  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  their  arbitrary  deci- 
sions. Especially  if  the  victim  op- 
poses the  mantra  of  "security" 
with  the  least  attempt  to  be  fun- 
ny. You  read  a  lot  of  pompous  and 
masochistic  talk  about  the  "trade- 
off between  freedom  and  security.  Yet 
here  is  an  obvious  sacrifice  of  freedom, 
for  no  concomitant  gain  in  security  at 
all.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that  pay- 
ing a  lot  of  people  to  look  for  the  wrong 
things  and  ask  the  wrong  questions  is 
blunting  the  edge  of  security  in  the  first 
place. 

So  here's  the  plan:  more  and  more  wit- 
less and  pointless  big  government  on 
the  ground,  to  make  it  harder  and 
harder  to  board  planes  that  are  less  and 
less  safe.  Among  the  last  screams  from  the 
ValuJet  crew  were  "Smoke  in  the  cock- 
pit, smoke  in  the  cabin."  During  the 
Gore-commission  hearings,  one  of  the 
commissioners  asked  why  the  F.A.A.  had 
not  pressed  for  a  simple  anti-smoke  de- 
vice that  has  been  available  since  1990. 
The  question  should  have  been  taken  se- 
riously, since  it  came  from  Victoria  Cum- 
mock,  who  is  president  of  the  association 
of  relatives  of  Pan  Am  103.  But  Gore 
himself  ridiculed  the  idea.  In  a  letter  of 
dissent  included  in  the  commission's  final 
report,  Ms.  Cummock  observed  that 
most  of  its  work  had  been  spent  on  mea- 
sures that  reflect  "a  clear  commitment  to 
the  enhancement  of  aviation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commissioner's  mandate  of 
enhancing  aviation  safety  and  security." 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  you  are  next  sub- 
jected to  stupidity  at  an  airport.  □ 
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With  the 
superpublicized  coming-out  of 
sitcom  star  Ellen  DeGeneres, 
lesbian  chic  has  gone  utterly 
mainstream.  But  who  made 
gay  women  into  the 

A  media  culture's 
sexiest  new 
properties? 
Straight  white 
men 
funny  thing  didn't  happen 
on  a  recent  edition  of  CNN's  Crossfire 
(March  11,  to  be  exact).  The- topic  was 
federal  funding  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  which  had  come  un- 
der fresh  bombardment  from  Republi- 
can congressman  Pete  Hoekstra,  among 
others,  who  com- 
plained  that   tax- 
payer money  was 
once  again  subsi- 
dizing smut.  As  a 
bearded  and  dark- 
ly clad  Alec  Bald- 
win, impressive  and 
smoothly   menacing 
in  his  new  role  as 
arts    advocate,    laid 
out  a  cogent  defense 
of  the  N.E.A.,   hot- 
head Crossfire  co-host 
Pat    Buchanan    bad- 
gered away  like  Sena- 


Lesbian  Nation:  From  top, 
Ellen  DeGeneres  comes  on  to 
Laura  Dern  in  the  much-hyped  episode 
of  Ellen;  Xena:  Warrior  Princess; 
The  Beverly  Hillbillies'  Miss  Hathaway; 
Jennifer  Tilly  and  Gina  Gershon  in 
Bound;  Melissa  Etheridge,  right,  with 
girlfriend/co-parent  Julie  Cypher  in 
Los  Angeles,  1995;  Marlene  Dietrich 
in  the  1931  film  Dishonored;  and 
girlfriends  k.  d.  lang,  right,  and 
Leisha  Hailey  attend  the  opening 
of  Prada's  Manhattan  store. 


tor  Joe  McCarthy  defending  the  sanctity 
of  the  American  cave,  demagoguing 
against  some  dinky  documentary  "about 
12-year-old  lesbian  girls  coming  out"— 
which  he  called  "child  pornography,"  as 
if  that  would  give  everyone  shudders.  It 
didn't.  Thrown  off  stride,  Buchanan  be- 
came flustered,  hapless;  his  rhetorical 
punches  turned  puffy.  Finally,  in  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  scare  up  some  controversy, 
he  latched  onto  another  N.E.A.  fundee,  a 
film  called  The  Watermelon  Woman— "It 
was  about  black  lesbians,"  he  barked.  But 
again  no  one  fainted.  His  mock  outrage 
seemed  quaint.  Not  for  the  first  time,  Pat 
Buchanan  had  misjudged  the  Mood  of 
the  American  People.  Although  preju- 
dice still  exists,  public  ostracism  is  out. 
America  has  found  a  place  at  the  table 
for  the  lesbian,  adopted  her  as  a  comic 
sidekick  and  buddy.  This  development 
may  dismay  some  hard-core  gay  activists 
as  much  as  it  dismays  conservatives  like 
Buchanan,  but  there's  no  returning  to 
the  old  melodrama. 

Even  before  Ellen  DeGeneres  began 
poking  her  head  out  of  the  closet  and 
playing  peekaboo,  the  media  fascina- 
tion with  lesbians  had  reached  nova 
stage.  Where  once  the  mere  malicious 
mention  of  lesbianism  could  be  life -ruin- 
ing (see  Lillian  Hellman's  play  T/ie  Chil- 
dren 's  Hour),  now  the  word  has  acquired 
designer-label  panache.  In  the  70s,  "les- 
bian" was  still  a  fighting  word,  a  stigma- 
tizer,  used  against  feminists  as  a  put- 
down  (buncha  dykes),  then  picked  up 
and  brandished  by  some  militant  femi- 
nists themselves  as  a  proud  and  defiant 
up-yours.  The  word  and  everything  it  sig- 
nified did  prove  to  be  a  wedge.  "Male- 
identified"  women  still  had  to  fuss  over 
matters  like  how  to  dress  nice  for  the  of- 
fice and  their  feelings  for  Stan  and  the 
kids.  Forget  Stan  and  the  kids!  Only  les- 
bians, unencumbered  by  such  petit  bour- 
geois baggage,  could  be  clean  bullets  for 
the  feminist  cause.  They  alone  were  in 
touch  with  their  true  nature.  "All  women 
are  lesbians  except  those  who  don't  know 
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it,"  Jill  Johnston  wrote  in  her  1973  man- 
ifesto, Lesbian  Nation,  a  book  she  dedi- 
cated to  her  mother  ("who  should' ve 
been  a  lesbian")  and  daughter  ("in  hopes 
she  will  be").  "Until  all  women  are  les- 
bians there  will  be  no  true  political  revolu- 
tion,"' Johnston  exhorted  in  italics.  It  was 
a  message  she  carried  to  the  stage  of 
New  York's  Town  Hall  for  the  famous 
debate  on  feminism  (primarily)  between 
Norman  Mailer  and  Germaine  Greer, 
where  Johnston  giddily  rolled  on  the 
floor  with  her  girlfriends  until  Mailer, 
acting  as  M.C.,  snapped,  "Come  on,  Jill, 
be  a  lady!"  More  futile  words  have  sel- 
dom been  uttered. 

Instead  of  a  triumphant  worldwide  up- 
surge, the  lesbian  movement,  like  so 
many  liberation  movements  of  the  70s, 
flaked  off  into  grumbling  factions  and 
separatist  communes.  To  some  interest- 
ed parties,  this  opting-out  was  a  big  step 
back.  "Now  that  25  years  have  passed, 
it's  time  to  admit  that  lesbian  feminism 
has  produced  only  the  ghettoization  and 
miniaturization  of  women,"  Camille  Pa- 
glia  wrote  in  her  slashing  1994  essay 
"No  Law  in  the  Arena"  {Vamps  & 
Tramps).  Cutting  themselves  off  from 
men  hadn't  made  lesbians  stronger, 
Paglia  argued,  but  more  co-dependent. 
"In  such  a  situation,  men  are  divided 
from  themselves,  and  women  simply  fail 
to  mature." 

After  the  aids  devastation  of  the  80s, 
which  left  gay  women  eclipsed  in  the 
deadly  shade  of  gay  men  in  the  public 
mind,  lesbianism  surfaced  as  a  sexy  top- 
ic, due  in  no  small  part  to  ideological 
swashbucklers  like  Paglia,  along  with 
"sex-positive"  postfeminist  prose  exhibi- 
tionists like  Susie  Bright  and  Lisa  Palac. 
No  longer  was  the  stereotype  lesbian  an 
R.  Crumb  earth  mama  in  overalls  and 
work  boots  worshiping  the  Goddess 
within,  the  erotic  equivalent  to  a  Rus- 
sian tractor.  No,  the  new  stereotype  les- 
bian was  a  girlie  girl  and  go-go  dancer. 
The  steamy  lambada  between  Sharon 
Stone  and  Leilani  Sarelle  in  Basic  In- 
stinct set  the  tone.  The  90s  have  seen  a 
cascade  of  articles  on  "lesbian  chic,"  a 
lifestyle  trend  incorporating  everything 
from  Melissa  Etheridge  and  her  lover 
celebrating  lesbian  motherhood  on  the 
cover  of  Newsweek  to  the  popularity  of 
writers  like  Jeanette  Winterson  (who 
shocked  and  amused  the  literary  world 
earlier  this  year  when  she  claimed  she 
had  worked  as  a  lesbian  prostitute  in 
London  hotels— where  she  was  paid  for 
her  services  in  saucepans)  and  Dorothy 
Allison  (who  posed  for  The  New  York 


•  Now  the 

word  lesbian 

has  acquired 

designer-label 

panache.  • 


Times  Magazine  in  biker  gear);  from  the 
date -night  following  for  Go  Fish  (which 
turned  the  lobby  of  the  Angelika  Film 
Center  into  a  cruising  spot)  to  the  torrid 
female  wrestling  of  Bound.  Xena:  War- 
rior Princess,  a  popcorn  machine  for 
male  hormones,  has  become  a  role  mod- 
el for  teenage  females  and  a  huge  les- 
bian cult  hit  as  well,  Xena's  studded  out- 
fits being  the  last  word  in  feudal 
bondage  actionwear.  Finally,  a  domina- 
trix  the  whole  family  can  enjoy  .  .  . 

Not  surprisingly,  this  flashy  coverage 
has  created  corrugated  brows  among 
the  punditry.  For  this  is  America,  na- 
tion of  worriers.  "What  concerns  me  is 
that  the  media  will  make  lesbian  chic- 
ness  all  about  bell-bottoms  and  pierced 
body  parts,  and  not  about  safeguarding 
basic  rights,"  Wendy  Wasserstein  wrote 
in  Harper's  Bazaar,  a  sentiment  echoed 
by  Kara  Swisher  in  The  Washington 
Post:  "Even  with  the  welcome  warmth 
of  the  spotlight,  lesbians  shouldn't  al- 
low anyone  to  exploit  them  for  their 
trendiness.  If  they  do,  they  will  in- 
evitably be  left  behind  on  the  fringes  of 
cultural  acceptance  with  new-  and  dam- 
aging stereotypes  to  counter."  What 
perturbs  such  commentators  is  the  fact 
that  lesbians  are  being  exploited  as  hot 
properties  by  the  traditional  custodians 
and  peddlers  of  pop  culture— straight 
white  men.  Anything  that  gets  them  go- 
ing can't  be  good. 

Macho  men  have  often  expressed  an 
affinity  for  lesbians.  They  can  relate  to 
them  as  rugged  equals— tomboys  who 
didn't  turn  soft.  The  director  Sam  Peck- 
inpah  called  himself  "one  of  the  fore- 
most male  lesbians";  Ernest  Hemingway, 
a  frequenter  of  Gertrude  Stein's  salon 
in  Paris,  used  his  attraction  to  lesbians 
to  explore  androgyny  and  homoerotic 
transfiguration  in  his  fiction,  most  no- 
tably The  Garden  of  Eden  (the  short- 
haired  girl  serving  as  a  substitute  boy). 
The  tenor  of  American  pop  culture  is 


no  longer  set  by  such  hairy-chested 
hardies  but  by  weedier  guys  who  might 
be  called  inverse-machos.  They  try  to 
dominate  women  through  whining.  To 
lechy  boy-men  like  Howard  Stern  or  Al 
Bundy  on  Married  . . .  with  Children,  the 
kind  who  brag  about  how  bad  they  are 
in  bed,  lesbians  have  acquired  a  kick-ass 
babe-osity.  Not  only  can  they  sexually 
reject  you  but  they  can  beat  you  up  too, 
which  some  men  find  a  thrilling  combi- 
nation. "Lesbians  mean  ratings,"  Stern 
has  often  said  ("The  Lesbian  Dating 
Game"  certainly  boosted  his),  but  the 
dumb  wonder  that  glazes  his  face  and 
clouds  his  glasses  when  your  average 
silicone-enhanced,  snake -tattooed,  body- 
pierced  lesbian  stripper  flops  down  in 
his  studio  speaks  of  more  than  Arbitron 
numbers.  On  El's  Night  Stand,  a  satire 
of  trash  TV,  the  host,  Dick  Dietrick 
(Timothy  Stack),  is  likewise  obsessed 
with  lesbians,  conducting  a  quiz  on  the 
subject  "So  You  Think  You're  a  Les- 
bian." What  unites  Howard  Stern  and 
Night  Stand  is  a  porn  mentality  linked 
to  a  slapstick  ineffectual  ity.  Good-look- 
ing lesbians  are  making  out  better  with 
women  than  they  are.  If  women  don't 
want  them,  couldn't  they  at  least  hang 
around  and  watch?  You  know,  pick  up 
a  few  pointers. 

Fox's  "Married  With  Children"  is  joining 
the  lesbian  contingent  .  .  .  two  days  before 
ABC's  "Ellen"  airs  its  controversial  "com- 
ing out"  episode. 

On  the  "Married"  episode  .  .  .  titled 
"Lez  Be  Friends"— Al  (Ed  O'Neill)  makes 
friends  with  next-door-neighbor  Marcy's 
identical  cousin,  Mandy— only  to  learn 
Mandy  is  a  lesbian.  .  .  .  Amanda  Bearse— 
who  plays  both  Marcy  and  Mandy— is  an 
open  lesbian. 

-New  York  Post,  March  28,  1997. 

The  feeding  frenzy  over  which  way  a 
fictional  character  and  his  or  her 
real-life  counterpart  swing  is  a  fairly 
recent  phenomenon.  TV  fans  always 
suspected  that  Miss  Hathaway  on  The 
Beverly  Hillbillies  wasn't  saving  herself 
for  Jethro,  and  that  Sheena,  Queen  of 
the  Jungle— a  precursor  to  Xena— was  a 
trifle  butch,  even  for  an  Amazon.  With 
the  exception  of  Maverick,  the  Warner 
Bros.  Westerns  of  the  late  50s  and  early 
60s— The  Lawman,  Sugarfoot,  Cheyenne, 
Bronco— were  a  fantasy  dude  ranch  for 
gay  wranglers,  something  sensed  at  the 
time  but  left  unsaid.  A  trace  of  ambigu- 
ity gave  the  characters  crossover  appeal 
to  the  mass  audience  and  a  coded  mes- 
sage to  Camp  followers.  (The  Chuck 
Connors  series  Branded  was  a  gay  alle- 
gory about  public  shaming,  the  show's 
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theme  song  asking,  "What  do  you  do 
when  you're  branded?  /  And  you  know 
you're  a  man.")  As  gay  pride  came  to 
the  fore,  there  was  less  need  and  will- 
ingess  to  "pass,"  and  uncloseted  charac- 
ters began  to  circulate.  The  yuppie  gay 
man,  with  his  droll  quips  and  primpy 
fashion  sense,  became  a  sitcom  fixture. 
Lesbians  are  less  sharply  defined  and 
contained,  more  open  to  suggestion. 
(Even  certified  losers  like  Seinfeld's 
George  Costanza  and  Rob  Schneider's 
character  on  Men  Behaving  Badly  think 
they  have  a  shot  with  them.) 

Take  Roseanne,  an  invaluable  flow- 
chart for  the  Zeitgeist,  even  in  its  jagged 
decline.  Its  gay  male  couple,  played 
by  Martin  Mull  and  Fred  Willard, 
couldn't  be  more  minty  and 
cuddlesome.  They're  so  self- 
consciously retro  that  it  be- 
comes a  protective  coating 
of  irony.  Flinging  themselves 
giddily  into  the  enjoyments 
of  middle-aged  gay  men 
(encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
Broadway  musicals,  etc.),  they 
emerge  as  perpetual-adolescent 
elves,  like  the  birdbrains  in 
The  Birdcage.  It's  impossible  to 
imagine  Mull's  and  Willard's 
characters  involved  with  wom- 
en, they've  built  themselves  such 
a  private  nest.  In  contrast,  San- 
dra Bernhard's  lesbian  character 
is  moodier,  slouchier,  sometimes 
sauntering  into  sex  with  men; 
her  body  language  is  pure  laissez-faire. 

This  season,  however,  Roseanne  be- 
trayed a  heavier  hand.  In  the  Thanks- 
giving episode,  Roseanne's  mother  (Es- 
telle  Parsons)  blatted  out  above  the  hol- 
iday family  din  that  she  was  gay— a 
bombshell  that  was  painful  to  watch 
and  worse  to  hear,  not  only  because 
it  wasn't  funny  but  also  because  it 
seemed  so  forced  and  unnecessary.  You 
felt  the  punch-drunk  old  bat  was  being 
dragged  out  of  the  closet.  The  show's 
former  live-and-let-live  attitude  had 
soured  and  deteriorated  into  in-your-face 
confrontation.  But  if  the  episode  failed 
as  comedy  (every  Roseanne  episode 
this  season  has  failed  as  comedy),  it 
succeeded  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
doctrinaire  pressures  placed  on  fiction- 
al characters  and  the  actors  portray- 
ing them  to  declare  themselves.  How 
appropriate,  then,  that  Ellen  Morgan 
would  come  out  on  Ellen  by  yelling 
"I'm  gay!"  over  a  loudspeaker.  It's  as  if 
nothing  can  be  said  at  less  than  top 
volume  now.  Words  have  no  weight  un- 
less they're  amplified. 


•The  director 

Sam  Peckinpah 

called  himself 

c  one  of  the 
foremost  male 

lesbians'^ 


Me  Tarzan, 
you  Jane?  Sheena, 
Queen  of  the 
Jungle,  left, 
and  Cheyenne's 
Clint  Walker. 


of  the  celebrities  who  come  out  may  do 
so  less  from  pride  than  from  battle  fa- 
tigue. They're  tired  of  being  dogged. 

Of  course,  no  one  should  stay  in  who 
wants  to  be  out,  whatever  the  reason.  In 
the  case  of  DeGeneres,  her  strained  dis- 
comfort and  overcompensation  in  play- 
ing a  straight  romantic  lead  in  the 
movie  Mr.  Wrong  was  snickering  ly  not- 
ed by  reviewers.  She  didn't  receive  the 
mortifying  ridicule  Lily  Tomlin  and 
John  Travolta  did  for  Moment  by  Mo- 
ment (critics  cracked  up  when  Tomlin 
made  heavy-lidded  love  eyes  at  Travolta 
in  the  hot  tub),  but  the  critical  and  com- 
mercial flop  of  Mr.  Wrong  may  have 
convinced  her  that  no  one  was  going  to 
buy  her  as  a  straight  romantic  lead  any- 
way, so  why  bother?  At  least  on  her  own 
show  she  could  drop  the  pretense.  "Yep, 
I'm  gay,"  she  told  Time  magazine. 
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e  live  in  an 
era  of  full  disclo- 
sure, which  allows  for 
greater  frankness  and  freedom,  and 
stronger  rips  of  satire.  But  it's  also  a 
period  which  distrusts  and  devalues 
mystery,  artifice,  understatement,  insin- 
uation. Our  pop  culture  wants  every- 
thing and  everyone  nailed  down,  neatly 
labeled,  explicit.  The  intellectual  practi- 
tioners of  postmodernism  may  preach  a 
porous  unisexuality  in  which  male  and 
female  commingle  and  share  each  oth- 
er's wardrobe  (the  body  as  Web  site), 
but  the  tabloid  press,  which  is  the  dom- 
inant influence  on  media  culture  today, 
works  from  a  moralistic  takedown 
mentality.  Its  job  is  to  squeeze  out  con- 
fessions or,  failing  that,  get  the  goods. 
Hence  the  off-guard  grainy  "Gotcha!" 
shots  of  a  female  celebrity  with  her 
"gal  pal"  which  turn  up  in  the  tabloids 
almost  every  week.  The  tabloid  for- 
agers assume  that  each  celebrity  has  a 
private  and  public  face,  like  two  sides 
of  a  trading  card,  and  that  when  the 
two  sides  clash,  it's  open  season.  Some 


he  irony  is  that  the  superpublicized 
outing  episode  of  Ellen  may  end  up 
representing  the  final  peak  of  les- 
bian chic.  This  pseudo-event  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  condition 
and  definition  of  being  a  les- 
bian are  undergoing  so  much 
scrutiny  and  erosion.  The  fun 
seems  to  be  fading.  In  1994,  San- 
dra Bernhard,  former  Madonna 
playmate,  told  Kevin  Sessums  in 
Out  magazine,  "I  don't  care  to 
define  myself  as  a  lesbian.  I  hate 
that  fucking  word.  It's  a  nasty, 
dirty,  fucked-up  word.  It's  not  a 
glamorous  word.  It's  not  a  sexy 
word.  It's  dry.  It's  colorless."  Two 
years  later,  k.  d.  lang  told  Out,  "I 
feel  like  all  the  lesbians  are  starting  to 
fuck  men.  All  the  straight  girls  want  to 
be  lesbians.  I'm  feeling  very  alone."  As 
if  to  re-establish  a  beachhead,  hyper- 
cerebral  poststructuralist  rallying  state- 
ments like  Sue-Ellen  Case's  The  Do- 
main-Matrix: Performing  Lesbian  at  the 
End  of  Print  Culture  are  attempting  to 
do  for  the  wired  90s  what  Lesbian  Na- 
tion did  for  the  heady  70s— demarcate 
gender  lines  and  boost  troop  morale. 
That  may  be  the  mission  for  lesbian 
feminists  in  the  21st  century:  retaking 
lesbianism  from  all  the  wannabes,  back- 
sliders, and  male  gawkers.  Good  luck, 
gals! 

In  the  meantime:  if  Pat  Buchanan 
really  wants  to  study  lesbian  style  in  ac- 
tion, he  ought  to  check  out  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  own  sister  Bay  on  CNBC's 
Equal  Time,  a  hatchet  woman  with  a 
tough  hide  who's  living  proof  of  Ca- 
mille  Paglia's  adage  "The  real  butches 
are  straight."  D 
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Which  of  these 
women  has  cancer? 


They  all  do.  These  women  are  all  undergoing 
chemotherapy  or  radiation  treatments  for 
cancer.  But  they're  also  undergoing  something- 
therapeutic  for  their  self-esteem.  They  are 
learning  to  disguise  the  physical  evidence  of 
cancer  treatments.  And  becoming  more 
self-confident  in  the  process.  Because  no 
woman  who  has  cancer  should  have  to  look  it. 

For  more  information,  call: 
Look  Good.... Feel  Better® 
at  800-395-LOOK  or  your  local 
American  Cancer  Society  Office. 


Look  GoocLFeel  Better. 
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FOUNDATION 


National 

Cosmetology 

Association 


A  free  |>ul>li<  ser  ice  program  supported  l>\  ili<-  cosmetic  industry  in  partnership 
with  the  National  Cosmetology   Vssociation  and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
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ELISABETH 
KUBLERROSSS 

FINAL  PASSAGE 

Internationally 
renowned  author  of 
the  groundbreaking 
1969  book 

On  Death  and  Dying, 
Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross 
transformed 
American  attitudes 
toward  death. 
Now  the  increasingly 
controversial  guru, 
whose  autobiography 
appears  this  month, 
wants  nothing  more 
than  her  own 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


Wlien  we  have  done  all  the  work 
we  were  sent  to  Earth  to  do,  we  are 
allowed  to  shed  our  body,  which 
imprisons  our  soul  like  a  cocoon 
encloses  the  future  butterfly. 

And  when  the  time  is  right,  we  can 
let  go  of  it  and  we  will  be  free 
of  pain,  free  of  fears  and  worries- 
free  as  a  very  beautiful  butterfly, 
returning  home  to  God. 

—From  a  letter 

Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross 

wrote  to  a 

child  with  cancer. 


Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross 
with  her  first  doctor's  bag 

near  Lake  Zurich 
around  1955.  Her  father 

threw  her  out 

of  the  house  when  she 

refused  to 

be  his  secretary. 


he    rutted    roads 

meandering    off 

into  the  Arizona 

desert    are    un 

marked,  but  it's 

not  hard  to  find 

Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross's  house:  it's 
the  one  with  the  towering  burlap  tepee 
and  the  carved  wooden  totem  pole  in  its 
scorched  front  yard.  Overhead  the  sky  is 
vast  and  cloudless;  the  sun  is  so  bright 
that  you  are  momentarily  blinded  by  the 
sudden  Stygian  gloom  as  you  step  inside. 
"Over  here."  The  voice  is  weak,  but 
it  bristles  with  rage.  It  emanates  from 
the  darkest  corner  of  an  enormous, 
cluttered  room,  where  the  blinds  are 


drawn  and  the  only  light  is 
cast  by  a  television  flicker- 
ing mutely.  Crumpled  in  a 
reclining  chair,  buttoned  up 
in  a  sweater  despite  the 
midday  heat,  Kiibler-Ross 
regards  her  visitor  with  a  baleful  glare. 
How  is  she?  "In  constant  pain,"  she 
snaps.  How  does  she  like  Scottsdale? 
"I  commute  from  here  to  the  potty," 
she  says,  gesturing  at  the  commode 
next  to  her  chair.  "For  an  active  person 
like  me  to  sit  here  15  hours  a  day  like 
a  dummy— that's  no  pleasure.  It's  a  use- 
less existence.  The  only  part  of  my 
body  that  functions  is  my  brain."  She 
has  had  several  strokes  in  the  last  couple 
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of  years,  and  by  now  the  70-year-old 
Kiibler-Ross  is  thoroughly  fed  up  with 
her  infirmities. 

She  fumbles  for  her  Dunhills  and 
lights  a  cigarette.  "I  tried  to  smoke  myself 
to  death,  but  it  doesn't  work,"  she  says, 
scowling  at  me  as  if  it  were  my  fault. 

I  venture  a  question  about  why  she 
sounds  so  mad.  "Mad?  That's  not  the 
word!"  she  exclaims.  "I  can't  use  a  word 
that's  strong  enough.  'Frustrated'  is  too 
polite  a  word.  'Pissed'  is  a  much  better 
word.  I'm  pissed!" 

A  housekeeper  offers  me  a  cup  of 
tea.  "Just  don't  say  to  my  health," 
Kiibler-Ross  warns.  "To  my  quick  tran- 
sition—that's all  I  want." 


'1 


ransition"  is  Kiibler-Ross-speak  for 
death,  that  final  passage  she  has  spent 
her  entire  profes- 
sional life   studying. 
For  30  years  she  has 
been  internationally  re- 
nowned as  a  pioneer  in 
the    field,    the    author 
of  the  groundbreaking 
1969   book   On  Death 
and  Dying  and  a  slew 
of  books  that  followed, 
the  controversial  guru 
who  revolutionized  the 
care  of  the  terminally 
ill,  who  helped  trans- 
form the  medical  pro- 
fession's   attitudes    to- 
ward a  once  taboo  sub- 
ject, and  who  helped 
launch  the  hospice  movement  in  Ameri- 
ca. She  has  shepherded  thousands  of  pa- 
tients through  their  transitions.  But  all 
she  wants  now  is  her  own. 

She  knows  exactly  how  it  will  be:  the 
radiant  light,  the  overwhelming  feeling 
of  peace  and  love,  the  spirit  guides  who 
will  usher  her  into  the  next  world,  the 
transcendent  knowledge.  "I've  been  on 
the  other  side,  and  it's  better  than  any- 
thing you  can  imagine,"  she  says.  "I 
don't  have  a  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

With  all  that  ahead  of  her,  she  is  furi- 
ous that  she  is  being  forced  to  wait.  The 
primary  objects  of  her  wrath  are  her 
spirit  guides,  or  "my  spooks,"  as  she 
calls  them— those  mysterious  entities 
who  guided  her  for  so  long.  She  won't 
even  talk  to  them  anymore. 

"I'm  on  strike,"  she  snarls.  "They  let 
me  down.  They're  supposed  to  help  you, 
and  they  don't  help  me.  You're  not  sup- 
posed to  know  the  time  of  your  death; 
they  keep  it  a  top  secret.  I've  asked 
about  a  thousand  times,  but  they  just 
don't  answer  it.  All  the  languages  I  used 


to  speak.  I  collected  all  the  worst  curse 
words,  and  I  call  them  those  names. 
Anybody  who  knows  a  language  I  don't 
know,  I  ask  them  for  the  strongest  curse 
words.  But  it  doesn't  help.  I  don't  know 
what  they  have  up  their  sleeve." 

It's  unwise  to  propose  a  more  peace- 
ful acceptance  of  her  situation.  "I'm  not 
a  person  for  resignation,"  she  says  fero- 
ciously. "  'Surrender'  and  'resignation' 
don't  exist  in  my  vocabulary.  Not  me! 
Like  the  saints— they  make  me  sick!" 
She  spits  out  the  word  as  if  it  were  a 
scorpion.  "All  this  meek  surrender— to 
me  that's  nauseating!" 

Nor  is  suicide  an  option,  since  she 
believes  in  reincarnation.  "The  thought 
crossed  my  mind  so  many  times,  but  if 
you  end  your  life  before  the  right  time, 
you  have  to  come  back  and  learn  all 
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the  lessons  you  didn't  learn,"  she  ex- 
plains grumpily.  "I'm  not  going  to  ruin 
my  chance  to  be  able  to  stay  there.  I 
don't  have  another  life.  I'm  not  coming 
back.  That's  it!  I've  asked  my  spooks 
many  times.  They  said  that  I'm  done 
with  my  work." 

She  stares  into  space,  as  if  gazing  at 
something  I  cannot  see.  Dark  and  un- 
blinking, her  eyes  blaze  fiercely  in  her 
leathery  old  face,  fathomless  as  those  of 
an  ancient  sea  turtle.  Is  she  really  so  un- 
afraid of  death? 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  it,"  she  says, 


her  brusque  tone  softening.  "Every 
night  I  think:  Maybe  tonight." 

She  tilts  her  face  upward,  as  if  to  re- 
ceive a  blessing,  or  a  caress.  And  for  the 
briefest  of  moments,  she  smiles.  She  is 
not  smiling  at  me. 

t  was  the  spooks  that  really  did  it. 
A  tiny  Swiss-born  firebrand,  Kiibler- 
Ross  had  always  been  controversial; 
way  back  in  the  1960s,  when  she  started 
lecturing  the  medical  profession  about 
all  the  things  it  was  doing  wrong,  the 
combination  of  her  abrasive  personality 
and  her  unwel- 
come message- 
that  doctors  and 
nurses  were  rou- 
tinely failing  their 
terminally  ill  pa- 
tients by  not  help- 
ing them  come  to 
terms  with  death 
—meant  that  Kiibler-Ross 
was  not  going  to  win 
any  popularity  contests. 
But  her  work  quickly 
earned  her  a  worldwide 
reputation.  Her  books 
have  sold  millions  of 
copies  and  have  been 
translated  into  20  lan- 
guages, from  Catalan  to 
Serbo-Croatian;  her  most 
influential  ideas  have 
helped  transform  medi- 
cine. Kiibler-Ross's  de- 
scription of  the  so-called 
stages  of  dying— the  progression  of  a  pa- 
tient's coping  mechanisms  from  denial 
and  isolation  through  anger,  bargaining 
with  God,  depression,  and  finally  accep- 
tance of  the  inevitable— provided  a 
framework  for  treatment  that  endures  to 
this  day.  Some  researchers  have  ques- 
tioned Kiibler-Ross's  model,  troubled  by 
how  schematic  and  absolute  it  seems 
amid  the  messy  human  realities  of  living 
and  dying,  when  emotions  rarely  con- 
form so  neatly  to  discrete  categories.  But 
until  Kiibler-Ross,  no  one  was  even  talk- 
ing about  such  issues,  and  even  her  crit- 
ics acknowledge  that  her  contribution  in 
beginning  the  debate  was  invaluable. 

Her  personal  style  offended  many. 
For  her  admirers,  her  certainty  was  in- 
spirational and  her  charisma  indis- 
putable. "The  room  was  packed,  and 
within  five  minutes,  this  diminutive, 
tired-looking  woman,  with  a  heavy  Ger- 
manic accent  and  a  first  appearance  of 
extreme  toughness,  had  transfixed  the  au- 
dience," reported  a  Playboy  interviewer 
who  heard  Kiibler-Ross  speak  17  years 
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ago.  "What  shone  through  her  and  hyp- 
notized more  than  500  people  was  her 
compassion,  her  deep  vulnerability  and 
her  love  of  human  beings.  There  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  house,  and  my  friend 
and  I  agreed  that  Elisabeth  was  the  most 
powerful  speaker  we  had  ever  heard." 

But  to  her  detractors,  Kiibler-Ross 
seemed  arrogant  if  not  downright  in- 
sufferable. She  didn't  care;  she  was  a 
woman  with  a  mission,  and  she  has 
never  let  anything— from  philosophical 
opposition  to  actual  attempts  on  her 
life— stand  in  her  way. 

For  a  long  time  Kiibler-Ross— a 
physician,  after  all,  an  experienced  psy- 
chiatrist with  Establishment  creden- 
tials—was accepted  by  the  scientific 
community.  Then  she  went  public  with 
her  belief  in  the  spirit  world,  and  by  the 
late  1970s  she  had  started  talking  about 
her  own  spooks— the  muscular,  stoic- 
looking  Indian  who  confirmed  that  she 
had  lived  a  previous  life  as  a  Native 
American  in  the  Southwest;  "Salem," 
the  tall  figure  in  a  turban  and  a  flowing 
robe  who  took  her  back  to  the  time  of 
Jesus,  when,  he  claimed,  Kiibler-Ross 
was  a  respected  teacher  named  Isabel; 
"Pedro"  and  "Willie"  and  "Mario"  and 
a  host  of  others  she  described  with  great 
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enthusiasm  in  her  books  and  lectures. 
Such  startling  assertions  polarized 
opinion  for  good.  The  more  conserva- 
tive elements  in  the  medical  establish- 
ment dismissed  her  as  a  kook,  while  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  many 
New  Age  aficionados  came  to  regard 
Kiibler-Ross  as  a  visionary.  Go  to  any 
bookstore  and  check  out  the  death-and- 
dying  section;  it  will  be  full  of  books 
that  invoke  her  name  and  credit  her 
with  inspiring  a  whole  genre. 

The  debate  is  likely  to  resurface  this 
month  with  the  publication  of  Kiibler- 
Ross's  autobiography,  The  Wheel  of 
Life,  which  is  being  billed  as  her  final 
statement.  To  her  acolytes,  the  story  of 
her  life  is  already  familiar;  key  anec- 


dotes have  been  repeated  again  and 
again.  Until  she  was  incapacitated, 
Kiibler-Ross  traveled  more  than  250,000 
miles  a  year,  leading  workshops  and 
speaking;  her  lectures  drew  15,000  peo- 
ple a  week,  and  she  received  a  quarter 
of  a  million  letters  a  year.  But  even  her 
most  faithful  devotees  will  find  some 
surprises:  the  book  reveals  a  few  juicy 
details  Kiibler-Ross  kept  private  until 
now— such  as  the  exact  nature  of  the 
message  her  beloved  ex-husband,  a  Jew 
who  didn't  believe  in  an  afterlife,  al- 
legedly sent  her  from  the  spirit  world  af- 
ter he  died. 

To  Kiibler-Ross,  these  events  are  a 
matter  of  course;  when  others  question 
her  claims,  they  receive  only  a  dismis- 
sive shrug.  "My  mother  has  no  doubt," 
says  her  son,  Ken  Ross,  a  photograph- 
er who  lives  in  Phoenix.  "That's  what 
makes  her  a  leader  in  her  field." 

She  may  be  small,  but  she  has  always 
been  formidable.  Back  in  her  native 
Switzerland,  her  very  birth  was  cause 
for  consternation.  Her  parents  had  been 
expecting  a  child,  of  course,  but  when 
the  unprepossessing  Elisabeth  appeared, 
weighing  scarcely  two  pounds,  she  was 
the  firstborn  of  triplets.  No  one  thought 
she  would  survive,  let  alone  rebel. 
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i  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  nice, 
I  churchgoing  Swiss  housewife,"  she  re- 
I  marks  dryly  at  the  beginning  of  her 
autobiography.  But  she  dreamed  of  be- 
coming a  physician— a  goal  her  tyranni- 
cal father,  a  bureaucrat  at  a  Zurich 
office-supply  company,  refused  to  sup- 
port. When  she  was  in  the  sixth  grade, 
he  decreed  her  fate:  "You  will  work  in 
my  office.  I  need  an  efficient  and  intel- 
ligent secretary." 

Horrified,  Elisabeth  commenced  her 
lifelong  pattern  of  bucking  authority 
whenever  it  got  in  the  way  of  her  plans. 
When  she  finished  school  and  wouldn't 
go  to  work  for  her  father,  he  threw  her 
out  of  the  house.  She  spent  years  work- 
ing as  a  laboratory  assistant  before  man- 
aging to  get  through  medical  school. 

In  the  meantime,  she  had  already  be- 
gun her  career  as  a  humanitarian;  when 
World  War  II  ended,  she  took  repeated 
leaves  of  absence  from  various  jobs 
to  do  volunteer  work  throughout  war- 
ravaged  Europe.  While  working  in  Po- 
land, she  traveled  to  Maidanek,  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  had  been  mur- 
dered. In  the  barracks,  prisoners  had 
carved  their  names  and  drawings  with 
their  fingernails.  Kiibler  saw  one  sym- 


bol repeated  over  and  over:  there  were 
butterflies  everywhere.  It  would  be  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  she  under- 
stood why. 

I  fter   she   became   a   physician   and 

II  married  Emanuel  Ross,  an  Ameri- 
/ 1  can  neuropathologist,  they  moved  to 
New  York.  Following  two  miscarriages, 
Elisabeth  had  her  son,  two  more  mis- 
carriages, and  then  her  daughter,  Bar- 
bara. At  the  hospital  where  she  worked, 
Kiibler-Ross  found  herself  increasingly 
appalled  by  the  standard  treatment  of 
dying  patients.  "They  were  shunned  and 
abused,"  she  writes  in  her  book.  "No- 
body was  honest  with  them."  Unlike  her 
colleagues,  she  made  it  a  point  to  sit 
with  terminal  patients,  listening  as  they 
poured  out  their  hearts  to  her. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado,  Kiibler- 
Ross  began  giving  lectures  featuring 
dying  patients  who  talked  about  what 
they  were  going  through— thereby  forc- 
ing other  physicians  and  students  to 
hear  them.  By  the  time  the  Rosses 
moved  to  Chicago,  Elisabeth's  lectures 
were  attracting  standing-room-only  audi- 
ences. Many  of  the  other  doctors  were 
furious,  particularly  after  On  Death  and 
Dying  made  Kiibler-Ross  an  internation- 


al celebrity,  but  her  determination  never 
faltered.  "My  goal  was  to  break  through 
the  layer  of  professional  denial  that  pro- 
hibited the  patients  from  airing  their  in- 
nermost concerns,"  she  writes. 

Kiibler-Ross  came  to  believe  that 
people  often  clung  to  life  long  after 
they  were  "supposed"  to  die  because 
they  had  unfinished  business.  When 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  amends, 
to  say  the  necessary  good-byes,  to 
make  appropriate  arrangements  for 
survivors,  they  were  able  to  relax  and 
die  a  peaceful  death,  even  a  joyful  one. 
While  Kiibler-Ross's  prescriptions  seem 
simple— listen  to  your  patients,  learn 
what  their  concerns  are  and  help  to  ad- 
dress them— their  impact  was  revolu- 
tionary. To  her  grateful  patients  and 
their  families,  she  was  revered  as  a  vir- 
tual saint. 

aving  sat  by  the  bedsides  of  thou- 
sands of  dying  men,  women,  and 
children,  Kiibler-Ross  was  also 
struck  by  how  many  of  them  saw  vi- 
sions of  spirits  who  appeared  to  them 
in  their  final  moments.  Usually  these 
were  perceived  as  the  spirits  of  depart- 
ed loved  ones  who  had  come  to  help 
guide  the  dying  person  out  of  earthly 
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life.  These  visions  brought  great  peace 
to  the  dying,  and  some  consolation  to 
family  members.  Pondering  the  pecu- 
liar serenity  of  the  dying,  Kubler-Ross 
suddenly  realized  the  meaning  of  the 
butterflies  she  had  seen  scratched  into 
the  walls  at  Maidanek  so  many  years 
earlier.  "Those  prisoners  were  like  my 
dying  patients  and  aware  of  what  was 
going  to  happen,"  she  explains  in  The 
Wheel  of  Life.  "Once  dead,  they  would 
be  out  of  that  hellish  place.  .  .  .  Soon 
they  would  leave  their  bodies  like  a 
butterfly  leaves  its  cocoon.  And  I  real- 
ized that  was  the  message  they  wanted 
to  leave  for  future  generations.  It  also 
provided  the  imagery  that  I  would  use 
for  the  rest  of  my  career  to  explain  the 
process  of  death  and  dying." 

Among  Kubler-Ross's  patients  was  a 
terminally  ill  woman  named  Mrs. 
Schwartz.  She  had  been  pronounced 
dead,  but  hours  later,  a  nurse  found 
that  Mrs.  Schwartz  not  only  had  come 
back  to  life  but  was  able  to  repeat  con- 
versations and  a  joke  one  doctor  had 
told  while  she  was  clinically  dead.  After 
Mrs.  Schwartz  spoke  about  this  at  a  lec- 
ture, the  students  insisted  the  whole 
thing  must  have  been  a  hallucination. 
Kubler-Ross  wasn't  so  sure.  "If  I  blew 


a  dog  whistle  right  now,  none  of  us 
would  hear  it,"  she  pointed  out.  "But 
every  dog  would.  Does  that  mean  it 
doesn't  exist?" 

Kubler-Ross  began  to  interview  pa- 
tients who  had  been  revived  after 
the  cessation  of  their  vital  signs.  She 
also  decided  she  was  going  to  stop  giv- 
ing death-and-dying  seminars,  and  to 
quit  her  job  at  the  hospital  where  she 
was  then  working.  As  she  prepared 
to  resign,  Mrs.  Schwartz,  who  had  fi- 
nally died  10  months  earlier,  material- 
ized to  tell  Kubler-Ross  "not  to  give  up 
your  work  on  death  and  dying.  .  .  .  Do 
you  hear  me?  Your  work  has  just  be- 
gun. We  will  help  you."  Even  the  un- 
flappable Kiibler-Ross  was  disconcerted, 
although  she  did  manage  to  ask  Mrs. 
Schwartz  to  scribble  a  note  with  earth- 
ly pen  on  paper  before  she  vanished. 
Kiibler-Ross  and  her  associates  went 
on  to  interview  20,000  people  about 
their  near-death  experiences.  From  Mus- 
lims to  Eskimos,  2  years  old  to  99,  they 
all  seemed  to  report  virtually  the  same 
thing.  "Up  till  then  I  had  absolutely  no 
belief  in  an  afterlife,  but  the  data  con- 
vinced me  that  these  were  not  coinci- 
dences or  hallucinations,"  Kiibler-Ross 


reports  in  her  book.  "These  remarkable 
findings  led  to  an  even  more  remark- 
able scientific  conclusion  that  death  did 
not  exist— not  in  its  traditional  defini- 
tion. I  felt  any  new  definition  had  to  go 
beyond  the  death  of  the  physical  body." 

Hver  the  years,  she  too  had  several 
out-of-body  experiences,  including 
two  near-death  events  (one  because 
of  a  bowel  obstruction  and  another  due 
to  cardiac  fibrillation).  "They  were  all 
good;  they  were  all  different,"  she  tells 
me.  "They  have  the  same  common 
denominator:  the  light,  the  peace,  the 
love— more  than  anything  you  ever  ex- 
perienced in  this  lifetime.  A  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  of  love.  What  we  call  love 
is  for  the  birds.  'I  love  you  if  you  buy 
me  a  mink  coat.'  Pfffft.',,  She  waves  her 
hand  with  eloquent  contempt. 

At  least  one  of  her  otherworldly  expe- 
riences was  also  terrifying.  During  one 
endless  night  of  agony,  she  felt  she  was 
reliving  the  deaths  of  all  her  patients— 
but  after  re-experiencing  their  pain  and 
fear,  she  emerged  into  what  she  calls 
cosmic  consciousness,  a  state  of  grace 
that  was  temporary  but  life-altering. 
Such  incidents  persuaded  her  to  recon- 
sider her  own  attitude  toward  paranor- 
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mal  phenomena.  "As  I  have  learned 
since  then,  if  you  are  not  ready  for  mys- 
tical experiences,  you  will  never  believe 
them,"  she  writes  in  her  book.  "But  if 
you  are  open,  then  you  not  only  have 
them,  and  believe  in  them;  people  can 
hang  you  by  your  thumbnails  and  you 
will  know  that  they  are  absolutely  real." 

Unfortunately,  Kubler-Ross's  growing 
openness  soon  led  her  into  the  most 
ignominious  chapter  of  her  life.  Ac- 
cording to  her  book,  in  early  1976  she 
was  contacted  by  a  San  Diego  couple 
who  promised  to  introduce  her  to  spiri- 
tual entities.  A  high-school  dropout  and 
former  sharecropper  who  had  recently 
founded  his  own  "Church  of  the  Facet 
of  Divinity,"  Jay  Barham  had  developed 
a  following  based  on  his  alleged  ability 
to  channel  spirits.  To  Kubler-Ross's  de- 
light, he  proceeded  to  do  so  for  her;  dur- 
ing her  very  first  session,  a  spirit  guide 
led  her  back  a  couple  of  thousand  years, 
and  she  spent  a  most  enjoyable  after- 
noon sitting  on  a  hillside,  listening  to  Je- 
sus preach  to  a  group  of  people. 

Kubler-Ross's  husband  was  appalled. 
"How  can  you  believe  that  garbage?" 
Ross  demanded.  "Barham  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  you!" 


A  spirit  guide 
led  Kiibler-Ross  back  a 

couple  of  thousand 
years  and  she  listened  to 

Jesus  preach. 


When  Ross  abruptly  asked  for  a  di- 
vorce, on  Father's  Day,  his  wife  was 
dumbfounded.  They  had  been  married 
21  years,  and  she  never  got  over  his  de- 
parture. But  then  Salem  asked  her  to 
come  out  to  San  Diego  and  establish 
her  own  healing  center  on  a  mountain- 
top.  Soon  she  was  leading  weeklong 
death-and-transition  workshops  at  which 
Barham  was  the  featured  attraction. 
When  visitors  grew  suspicious  and  chal- 
lenged his  ability  to  conjure  up  spirits, 
Barham  issued  a  stern  warning:  If  any- 
one turned  on  the  lights  while  he  was 
channeling,  that  person  risked  harming 
the  spirits  as  well  as  Barham  himself. 
(One  woman,  a  friend  of  Kubler-Ross's, 
did  so  anyway— and  there  stood  Barham, 
stark  naked,  wearing  a  turban.) 


Ignoring  a  growing  chorus  of  rumors 
about  strange  sexual  goings-on,  Kiibler- 
Ross  continued  to  describe  Barham  as 
"the  greatest  healer  the  world  has  ever 
known."  Even  after  the  San  Diego  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  launched  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  alleged  sexual  abuse  of  a 
10 -year-old  child  by  a  "spirit  entity" 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  Bar- 
ham in  disguise,  setting  off  a  firestorm 
of  negative  publicity,  Kiibler-Ross 
maintained  her  belief  in  his  integrity. 
(No  formal  charges  were  ever  filed.) 
Two  years  later,  in  a  1981  Playboy  inter- 
view, she  was  still  insisting  that  she  had 
never  witnessed  any  sexual  activity  and 
that  the  naysayers  were  trying  to  de- 
stroy Barham. 

Kiibler-Ross  also  vowed  that  if  she 
were  ever  to  discover  that  Barham  was 
a  phony  she  would  have  to  commit  sui- 
cide. The  realization  was  apparently 
slow  in  dawning,  and  it  failed  to  inspire 
such  drastic  action,  but  there  is  no 
question  today  that  Kiibler-Ross  has  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  idea  that  she  was 
deceived  and  exploited.  She  hates  talk- 
ing about  Barham:  "I  don't  want  to 
give  him  any  publicity!"  But  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  my  visit,  she  launches  into 
a  tirade  about  his  alleged  transgres- 
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sions.  "He  was  a  dangerous  man,"  she 
says  grimly. 

Barham  moved  to  Honolulu  in  1986, 
and  he  describes  himself  as  retired.  "I 
just  play  on  the  beach  and  enjoy  the 
lovely  bikinis,"  he  tells  me  when  I 
reach  him  by  telephone.  His  wife  is 
working  as  a  marriage  and  family  ther- 
apist, he  adds.  When  I  ask  him  about 
Kiibler-Ross,  Barham  chuckles.  "She's 
a  great  woman,"  he  says.  "Isabel- 
mat's  what  I  called  her  when  I  worked 
with  her— she's  real  neat. 
She  is  a  genius,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  five  years  I  worked  with 
her  very  much."  As  for 
Kubler-Ross's  various  accu- 
sations, he  adds,  "I  have  no 
need   to  defend  myself.   I 
have  done  nothing  in  my 
life  that  I  regret,  or  that 
has  ever  harmed  anybody- 
physical  ly,  verbally,  or  emo- 
tionally." 

Then  his  tone  changes.  He 
is  not  going  to  continue  our 
conversation  unless  I  give  him 
a  "whole  lot  of  money,"  he 
says.  "You  get  on  a  plane  and 
bring  $40,000  in  cash,  and 
we'll  talk  all  you  want."  When 
I  teil  him  that  Vanity  Fair 
doesn't  pay  for  news  or  inter- 
views, he  says  it's  been  nice 
talking  with  me.  "You  take 
care  of  yourself,  now,"  he 
adds,  a  distinct  note  of  men- 
ace in  his  voice.  Then  he  hangs  up.  The 
next  day  he  calls  back,  threatening  to 
sue  if  Vanity  Fair  prints  Kubler-Ross's 
charges  against  him. 

hen  Kubler-Ross's  San  Diego  house 
burned  to  the  ground,  investiga- 
tors suspected  arson;  although 
no  charges  were  ever  filed,  Kiibler- 
Ross  broke  with  Barham  and  has  not 
been  in  touch  with  him  since.  Next, 
Kiibler-Ross  bought  a  300-acre  farm 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  she 
moved  in  1984.  hoping  to  set  up  a  cen- 
ter for  aids  babies.  Her  plan  set  off 
a  hysterical  wave  of  local  opposition 
that  included  not  only  protests,  peti- 
tions, and  town  meetings  to  denounce 
Kiibler-Ross  but  an  escalating  pattern 
of  harassment,  including  burglaries  and 
vandalism.  Although  she  continued  to 
live  in  Virginia  for  years,  celebrating 
the  official  grand  opening  of  the  Elisa- 
beth Kiibler-Ross  Center  in  1990,  even- 
tually that  chapter  of  her  life  ended  in 
an  eerie  recapitulation  of  her  experi- 
ence in  California.  One  night  in  1994, 


as  she  was  preparing  to  adopt  20  ba- 
bies with  aids,  Kiibler-Ross  returned 
to  Virginia  from  a  trip  to  Baltimore 
and  found  her  house  in  flames.  All  her 
possessions  were  destroyed,  from  fami- 
ly pictures  and  her  father's  diaries  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  research  notes  and  documen- 
tation. Even  her  pet  llama  had 
been  shot.  Once  again,  arson 
was  suspected,  but  no  charges 
were    ever    filed— even    though 


Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross 

skiing  in  Innsbruck, 

Austria,  in  1954 

with  her  husband,  Manny, 

a  neuropathologist. 

Ultimately,  her 

unshakable  faith  in  her 

channeler  would 

lead  Manny  to  end  their 

21-year  marriage. 


A  patient  not  only  had 
come  back  to  life 

but  was  able  to  repeat 
a  joke  one  doctor 

had  told  while  she  was 
clinically  dead. 


a  local  man  was  rumored  to  have 
bragged  publicly  about  having  inciner- 
ated Kubler-Ross's  house.  "My  coun- 
ty would  never  have  put  him  in  jail," 
she  says.  "They  were  happy  somebody 
did  it." 

At  this  point  Kubler-Ross's  son 
whisked  her  off  to  Arizona.  "He  was 
afraid  they  were  going  to  shoot  me 
next,"  she  says.  Safely  ensconced  in 
Scottsdale,  she  promptly  had  a  massive 
stroke. 

Kiibler-Ross  has  achieved  a  bi- 


zarre equanimity  about  her  horren- 
dous losses.  She  has  been  betrayed;  she 
shrugs.  "Things  always  work  out  the 
way  they  have  to."  Two  houses  burned 
to  the  ground,  everything  she  owned 
lost  forever:  no  matter.  "It  was  a  bless- 
ing," she  says.  "I 
never  even  had  to 
pack." 

Many    leaders   are 
controversial,  but  only 
a    few    arouse    pas- 
sions violent  enough 
to  provoke  attempted 
murder.  Some  people 
appear   to   thrive   on 
conflict,  even  to  relish 
it;   but   with   Kiibler- 
Ross  it  seems  more  an  in- 
cidental by-product  of  her 
single-mindedness.  When  she 
wants  to  accomplish  some- 
thing,   she    simply    has    no 
interest    in    other    people's 
objections. 

When  I  ask  if  even  her 
mistakes  had  meaning,  she 
gives  me  a  withering  look. 
"Naturally,"  she  says  with 
contempt,  as  if  I  were  a  mo- 
ron even  to  ask.  "You  have 
to  be  true  to  yourself,  and 
that's  one  thing  I  have  been 
all  my  life." 

Even  the  Barham  episode 
has  been  assimilated.  "If  I 
had  it  to  do  over  again,  I 
would  still  do  it,  because  I  learned  a 
lot,"  Kiibler-Ross  says  (although  she  lat- 
er makes  it  clear  to  me  that  this  enlight- 
enment came  through  the  spirits,  not 
Barham). 


I 


owadays  she  spends  most  of  her 
time  alone,  fending  for  herself;  her 
housekeeper  comes  only  three  days 
a  week.  Although  Ken  lives  in  Phoenix, 
he  travels  constantly,  and  Barbara,  a 
psychologist,  lives  in  Seattle.  But  Kiibler- 
Ross  isn't  quite  as  isolated  as  she 
seems;  as  her  guest  book  attests,  Shirley 
MacLaine  had  visited  two  days  before  I 
arrived,  inscribing  her  entry  in  the  book 
"To  darling  Elisabeth  ..."  Kiibler- 
Ross  numbers  a  vast  assortment  of  oth- 
er notables  among  her  acquaintances. 
When  she  dies,  she  wants  to  have  1,000 
balloons  with  the  image  of  ET.  im- 
printed on  them  released  into  the  sky, 
to  celebrate.  (Why  E.T.?  "Because  I 
loved  him,"  she  says.)  When  she  was 
told  she  couldn't  do  that,  because  of 
copyright  issues,  she  called  up  Steven 
Spielberg,  she  says,  and  got  his  permis- 
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sion.  She  spends  her  days  surrounded 
by  photographs  of  her  family,  a  large 
picture  of  herself  with  Mother  Teresa, 
and  images  of  E.T.  and  angels  and  Je- 
sus and  the  Virgin  Mary;  she  seems  to 
be  on  intimate  speaking  terms  with  all 
of  them. 

She  wastes  no  time  worrying  about 
what  history  will  make  of  her.  The  ver- 
dict is  likely  to  be  quite  mixed.  On  one 
hand,  Kiibler-Ross  is  full  of  apocalyptic 
predictions,  including  one  about  an  im- 
minent natural  cataclysm  that  will  wipe 
out  California  and  New  York,  among 
other  places,  and  be  followed  by  a  peri- 
od of  enlightened  earthly  consciousness. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  Kubler-Ross's 
harshest  critics  acknowledge  her  ex- 
traordinary legacy.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  Dr.  Samuel  Klagsbrun,  a  clinical 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  and  one  of 
the  three  physicians  who  brought  a  suit 
against  New  York  State  to  decriminal- 
ize physician -assisted  suicide,  raised 
eyebrows  by  telling  The  New  York 
Times  that  Kiibler-Ross  was  destroying 
her  life's  work  with  her  more  out- 
landish proclamations.  But  he  certainly 
doesn't  deny  her  contribution. 

"She  is  an  enormously  important  pio- 
neer in  this  area;  I  can't  overemphasize 
how  important,"  Klagsbrun  tells  me. 
"She  put  the  subject  on  the  map.  .  .  . 
She  identified  the  stages  of  dying  in  a 
way  that  made  it  less  scary  and  more 
manageable.  And  she  targeted  the  med- 
ical profession  as  having  to  change  its 
approach  and  attitudes.  Death  became 
something  you  could  talk  about,  antici- 
pate, and  deal  with." 

Kiibler-Ross  also  played  a  crucial 
role  in  establishing  alternatives  to  hos- 
pitals. "She  had  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  the  hospice  movement," 'says 
Florence  Wald,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Hospice  and  former 
dean  of  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Nursing.  "Doctors  and  nurses  had  been 
simply  avoiding  the  problem  of  death, 
and  focusing  on  patients  who  could  get 
better.  We  have  this  tendency  in  medi- 
cine to  be  very  academic,  and  to  look 
at  things  as  a  scientist  would.  Elisabeth 
just  took  another  path,  which  relied 
very  much  on  her  ability  to  capture  an 
audience.  She's  almost  a  preacher." 

To  the  less  scientifically  inclined. 
Kiibler-Ross  is  practically  a  goddess. 
"She  is  a  heroine  of  mine,"  says  Betty 
Eadie,  who  credits  Kiibler-Ross  with 
moving  her  to  write  her  own  best-selling 
account  of  a  near-death  experience.  Em- 
braced by  the  Light,  as  well  as  her  subse- 


quent best-seller,  The  Awakening  Heart. 
"She  gave  me  the  strength  to  do 
what  I  knew  I  had  to  do.  She's  one  of 
the  leaders  who  were  sent  here  on 
Earth  to  make  a  difference,  who  were 
developed  by  God  for  a  purpose,"  Ead- 
ie explains. 

hile  Kubler-Ross's  more  mystically 
oriented  admirers  see  her  as  a 
courageous  voyager  into  the  be- 
yond, other  observers  offer  psychiatric 
explanations  for  her  long  drift  toward 
the  supernatural.  Klagsbrun  sees  it  as  a 
result  of  the  years  Kiibler-Ross  spent  at 
the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  particularly 
those  of  thousands  of  doomed  children. 
"It's  not  unknown  for  people  who 
delve  into  this  area  to  find  themselves 
needing  to  soothe  their  losses  by  moving 
more  and  more  toward  a  spiritual  way 
of  life,"  he  observes.  "Her  psychologi- 
cal need  to  deny  what  she  was  experi- 
encing, which  was  repeated  losses,  may 
have  led  her  to  escape  those  losses  by 
turning  to  a  denial  of  the  losses.  It's  a 
way  to  undo  the  pain.  She's  an  extreme 
example  of  burnout.  I  think  that's  sad. 
There  are  real  consequences  to  not  deal- 
ing with  loss:  you  don't  grow." 

Dr.  Sherwin  Nuland,  the  surgeon 
whose  best-seller,  How  We  Die,  won  the 
1994  National  Book  Award  for  nonfic- 
tion,  views  Kubler-Ross's  philosophical 
evolution  in  terms  of  her  own  denial  of 
death.  "Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  she  is  hav- 
ing difficulty  with  the  concept  of  the  end 
of  her  consciousness,"  he  suggests. 
"That's  the  reason  we  have  invented  the 
afterlife.  We  all  clothe  our  thinking  in 
philosophical  terminology,  but  inside 
we're  scared  as  hell  and  quaking  in  our 
shoes.  She  is  no  longer  using  the  objectiv- 
ity and  rational  thinking  of  a  lifetime;  she 

During  one 
endless  night  of  agony, 

Kiibler-Ross  felt 

she  was  reliving  the 

deaths  of  all  her  patients. 

She  emerged  into 

what  she  calls  cosmic 

consciousness, 

a  state  of  grace. 


is  creating  a  scenario  that  reassures  her.  I 
think  she  is  guilty  of  magical  thinking.  I 
believe  it's  an  extreme  form  of  narcissis- 
tic self -absorption,  where  she  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  think  she  will  be  preserved. 
What  she  has  done  is  create  a  belief  sys- 
tem that  defuses  the  terror  of  death." 

When  you  ask  doctors  like  Klagsbrun 
and  Nuland  how  they  explain  near- 
death  experiences,  they  talk  about  physi- 
ological factors  like  oxygen  deprivation 
to  the  brain.  But  those  who  have  actual- 
ly done  clinical  research  claim  that  that 
explanation  doesn't  hold  up.  "A  lot  of 
medical  professionals  speak  glibly,  but 
don't  really  know  what's  in  the  litera- 
ture," says  Dr.  Melvin  Morse,  a  Seattle 
pediatrician  whose  own  work  prompted 
him  to  write  the  best-seller  Closer  to  the 
Light.  "There  are  dozens  of  studies  of 
lack  of  oxygen  to  the  brain  that  don't 
cause  these  kinds  of  experiences.  People 
who  are  skeptical  of  near-death  experi- 
ences are  invariably  people  who  are  not 
keeping  up.  They  don't  know  what's 
been  published  in  the  last  10  years." 

I  lthough  Kubler-Ross's  detractors  of- 

II  ten  cite  her  own  failure  to  publish  her 
/ 1  findings  in  scientific  journals,  Morse 
shrugs  off  such  technicalities.  "It's  true 
that  Kiibler-Ross  hasn't  published  a  lot 
of  rigorous  scientific  studies;  she's  just 
reached  her  own  conclusions  through 
thousands  of  interviews,"  he  acknowl- 
edges. "But  she's  a  giant  in  the  field  of 
near-death  research.  I  might  have  been  a 
little  more  scientific  and  systematic 
about  it,  but  there's  very  little  in  my  own 
research  that  she  didn't  anticipate.  Fifty 
years  from  now,  no  one  will  know  who 
her  critics  were,  and  Elisabeth  Kiibler- 
Ross  will  be  a  brighter  light  than  ever." 

Of  course,  from  a  purely  objective 
standpoint,  Kubler-Ross's  belief  in  spirit 
guides  is  no  more  fantastical  than  a  Hin- 
du's belief  in  reincarnation,  or  a  Chris- 
tian's belief  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
God  and  was  resurrected  after  his  physi- 
cal demise.  At  base,  every  belief  system 
is  predicated  on  faith,  as  is  the  scientific 
rationalist's  conviction  that  there  is  no 
afterlife;  since  no  one  really  knows  for 
sure,  even  the  nonbeliever  is  ultimately 
making  a  choice  based  on  belief  rather 
than  verifiable  empirical  evidence.  And 
as  Kubler-Ross's  friends  point  out,  hu- 
mankind has  been  grappling  with  such 
issues  for  millennia.  "The  real  question 
at  issue  here  is  the  mind-body  prob- 
lem," notes  Dr.  Raymond  Moody,  au- 
thor of  Life  After  Life,  a  pioneering 
study  of  near-death  experiences.  "After 
2,500  years.  Western  continued  on  page  «9 
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your  teeth.  Rembrandt  Dazzling  White™  is  a  brush-ir 
bleaching  formula  recommended  by  dentists  tc 
safely  lighten  teeth  up  to  five  shades  whiter.!'! 
Try  Rembrandt  Dazzling  White.  The  kit  contains  foun 
1  oz.  tubes  of  Dazzling  White  plus  a  bonus  Mini 
flavored  toothpaste.  $12.50  (plus  $3.95  s/h).  Cal 
1-800-447-8885  or  send  ck/mo  to  Rembrandt. 
5750  Wilshire  Blvd.  #510,  Dept.  VFDW1 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036  (CA  res.  add  8.25%) 
Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Medicine  for 
the  2lst  Century 


For  centuries,  the  Chines< 
have  relied  on  the  healing 
beautifying  power  of  Chir 
Chon.  Now,  thousands  o. 
Americans  are  discovering 
Chin  Chons  benefits  in  Magic  Healinj 
Honey.  It  helps  heal  acne,  age  spots,  burns  anc 
lacerations.  Wrinkled  and  dry  skin  are  beautifull; 
transformed.  Plus  it  works  to  prevent  and  relieve 
high  blood  pressure,  migraines,  allergies  and  ulcers 
Not  for  children  under  one  year  of  age.  30-da; 
money-back  guarantee.  $24.95  +  $3.95  s/h 
Credit  card  orders,  call  800-506-1001  or  senc 
ck/mo  to:  ALS  13363  Saticoy  St.,  North  Hollywood 
CA  91605.  Ask  for  our  June  Special! 


Take  Note:  What  to  watch  for  this  summer: 
elegant  and  sophisticated  accessories  from 
La  Nouvelle  Bague  and  Fendi 


Letter  from  Arizona 


continued  from  page  82  civilization  hasn't 
gotten  any  closer  to  the  question  of  how 
consciousness  is  related  to  material  sub- 
stance. This  is  a  chronically  unresolvable 
controversy." 

Kiibler-Ross  is  well  aware  that  her 
detractors  think  she's  out  of  her  mind; 
that's  their  problem.  Puffing  on  her  cig- 
arette, she  gives  me  a  sly  glance.  "They'll 
know  soon  enough,"  she  says  calmly. 

nn  my  final  visit  to  Kiibler-Ross,  I 
notice  as  I  drive  out  into  the  desert 
that  all  the  place- 
names  along  the  way  are 
upbeat:  from  Paradise 
Road  and  Happy  Valley 
to  the  Carefree  Cactus 
Garden,  they  constitute 
a  powerful  testimonial  to 
the  relentless  retirement- 
community  optimism  of 
Arizona.  But  farther  out, 
the  street  signs  dwindle, 
and  when  I  come  to 
Kiibler-Ross's  road,  it 
is  marked  simply  "No 
Outlet." 

Her  low  adobe  house 
is  set  in  a  broad,  flat 
desert  plain  surrounded 
by  barren  mountains 
heaped  with  jumbles  of 
bleached  rock.  From  an 
airplane,  the  desiccated 
land  looks  monochromat- 
ic and  cracked,  riven 
everywhere  with  deep  fis- 
sures. As  I  share  another 
cup  of  tea  with  Kiibler- 
Ross,  I  realize  how  much 
the  landscape  resembles 
her  own  sand-colored 
face:  ravaged  by  time, 
carved  into  creases  and 
canyons  like  the  wrinkles 
of  the  earth's  own  skir.,  itself  a  silent 
testimonial  to  eons  of  upheaval. 

Outside,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  coy- 
otes prowl  through  the  underbrush,  their 
eyes  hungry  and  wolfish.  The  sun  is  set- 
ting, and  the  wind  chimes  stir,  sending  a 
faint  tinkling  music  through  the  air,  like 
cowbells  from  a  faraway  Alpine  mead- 
ow. Once  in  a  while  a  mountain  lion  ma- 
terializes in  the  dusty  driveway.  This 
parched  land  seems  a  strange  place  for  a 
Swiss  girl  to  end  her  days,  so  far  from 
the  verdant  valleys  and  flower-strewn 
mountain  passes  of  her  childhood.  No 
matter;  she  will  see  them  again  soon 
enough.  In  her  dreams  her  "transition" 
looks  just  like  Switzerland. 

She  has  all  sorts  of  plans.  She  wants 


When  Kiibler-Ross  dies, 

she  wants  to  have 
a  thousand  balloons  with 

the  image  of  E.T. 

imprinted  on  them  released 

into  the  sky. 


to  chat  with  Jung,  and 
Gandhi;  it  would  be  nice  to 
visit  with  her  childhood 
idol,  Marie  Curie,  as  well. 
And  despite  all  her  years  of 
traveling  around  the  world, 
she  never  made  it  to  Nepal,  Guatemala, 
or  Peru.  "I'll  have  to  go  after  I  make 
my  transition,"  she  says,  as  if  this  were 
merely  a  matter  of  speaking  to  her  trav- 
el agent. 

There  may  be  other  planets  that 
need  help,  as  well.  "I  think  I  had  my 
share  of  Earth,"  she  says  with  a  dis- 
tinct note  of  sourness. 

And  then  there  is  Manny.  She  still 
considers  him  her  husband:  "I'm  a 
one-man  woman,"  she  says,  shrugging, 


as  if  his  10 -year  marriage  to  his  second 
wife  (whom  Kiibler-Ross  refers  to  as 
"that  lulu"),  with  whom  he  had  a  child, 
were  an  unfortunate  momentary  error. 
"I  think  once  you  get  married,  it's 
forever." 

Ilf  hen  Manny's  heart  began  to  fail, 
l/ll  Kiibler-Ross  rented  a  condomini- 
II  um  for  him  in  Scottsdale;  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  in  Chicago,  he 
moved  to  Arizona,  where  Ken  and  Elis- 
abeth took  care  of  him.  The  last  time 
she  saw  him,  Elisabeth 
made  him  promise  that  if 
she  was  right  about  life  af- 
ter death,  he  would  send 
her  some  kind  of  signal 
from  the  beyond. 

Manny  died  that  after- 
noon. At  the  funeral  in 
Chicago,  it  was  snowing 
heavily,  and  Elisabeth 
noticed  dozens  of  roses 
strewn  in  the  snow  around 
the  grave  site.  She  gathered 
them  up  and  gave  one  to 
Barbara,  who  started  to 
laugh— and  then  made  a 
confession.  When  she  was 
10  years  old,  her  father 
and  mother  had  been  argu- 
ing about  Elisabeth's  views 
on  the  afterlife,  and  Man- 
ny had  promised  Barbara 
that  when  he  died,  there 
would  be  red  roses  bloom- 
ing in  the  snow  if  Elisa- 
beth turned  out  to  be 
right. 

The  night  Manny  died, 
Barbara  had  come  home 
to  find  a  dozen  long- 
stemmed  roses  on  her 
doorstep.  It  had  been 
snowing  in  Seattle  for 
hours,  and  the  roses 
were  buried  up  to  their 
buds  in  snow.  Barbara 
knew  instantly  that  her 
father  was  dead,  but 
she  didn't  tell  her 
mother  about  their  agreement  until  the 
signal  reappeared  at  the  funeral  in 
Chicago. 

Elisabeth,  of  course,  was  ecstatic. 
Now  she  knows  for  sure  that  he  is  wait- 
ing for  her.  "I  told  Manny  already:  he 
better  get  ready  for  dancing  in  the  galax- 
ies. I'm  going  to  drag  him  along."  she 
reports,  smiling  as  if  she  could  already 
hear  the  music. 

"I'm  going  to  dance  in  all  the  galax- 
ies," she  says  dreamily.  "Just  dance."  □ 
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lollvwood 


Top:  Betsy  Bloomingdale, 
Dominick  Dunne,  Sidney  Poitier, 
Joan  Collins,  Kirk  Kerkorian, 
Michael  Douglas,  Muhammad  AM, 
San  Francisco  mayor  Willie 
Brown,  Bette  Midler,  Jim  Carrey, 
and  Lauren  Holly.  Center: 
Geoffrey  Rush,  Mel  Gibson,  Ralph 
Fiennes,  Cuba  Gooding  Jr., 
Tom  Cruise,  Nicole  Kidman,  and 
Madonna.  Right:  Lauren 
Bacall  and  Juliette  Binoche. 


I  Dolly  Parton 
indy  Gallin. 
7  Mick  Jagger, 
ebowitz, 
i  McKellen, 
Oilier,  and  Diane 
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n:  David  Hockney. 
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For  the  fourth  year,  Vanity  Fair's 

Oscar-night  party  had  the  banquettes  at  Mortons 

bulging  with  the  very  brightest  stars 


'  t  isn't  a  normal  night  when  Tom  Cruise,  Nicole  Kid- 
man, Mel  Gibson,  Jim  Carrey,  Michael  Douglas,  Goldie 
Hawn,  Kurt  Russell,  Madonna,  Woody  Harrelson,  Kenneth 
Branagh,  Lauren  Bacall,  Diane  Keaton,  Cuba  Gooding  Jr., 
Juliette  Binoche,  and  Ralph  Fiennes  rub  elbows  (or,  in  some 
cases,  Oscars)  among  the  fishtail  palms  and  Francis  Bacons 
at  Mortons.  Indeed,  in  the  era  of  hermetically  sealed  movie 
stardom,  it  is  rare  to  find  film  gods  actually  sitting  at  table 


together— unless,  of  course,  it  is  at  a  Planet  Hollywood  news 
conference— in  the  way  they  once  did  at  extinct  places  like 
Romanoff's  and  the  Cocoanut  Grove.  "All  we  know  is  that 
the  stars  seem  more  accessible  at  Mortons,"  Liz  Smith  wrote 
about  Vanity  Fair's  fourth  annual  Oscar-night  bash.  "They 
seem  up  close  and  personal  in  a  way  that  they  don't  else- 
where. .  .  .  The  V.F.  glitz-fest  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
movie  fan's  fantasy  come  to  life." 
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This  BODY  MIST  is  a  MUST. 

Water-Light...  Rich  Moisture...  Instantly. 
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Rich-as-Lotion 
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NEW  RE-SOURCE 

Drenching  Body  Spray  Rich-As-Lotion  Water 

Fresh.  Fast.  Fabulous.  Re-Source  is  absorbed  quickly,  completely.  Lancome's 

exclusive  nano-transformation  technology  turns  milky,  rich  lotion  into 

a  water-light  spray.  Spritz  it  on  to  drench  your  body  in  all-day  moisture. 

Skin  feels  refreshed.  For  a  new  silkiness.  A  lasting  softness. 
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drink  just  about 
every  day,  this  is 
no  everyday  wine. 
It's  oak  barrel  aged 
and  crafted  in  the 
fashion  of  wines 
hose  names  no 
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and  few  can  afford. 
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At  the  heart  of  a  great  fragrance 

is  a  scent  that  becomes  yours  alone. 

It  introduces  you,  compliments  you,  pleases  you. 

The  classic  fragrances  of  Tiffany. 


VISIT  TIFFANY  &  CO.   OR   NEIMAN   MARCUS  TO   SAMPLE  THE  FRAGRANCES   OF  TIFFANY. 
FOR  OTHER   LOCATIONS  AND  INQUIRIES  PLEASE  CALL  800-526-0649. 


Senators  Russell  Feingold 

(Democrat,  Wisconsin) 

and  John  McCain  (Republican, 

Arizona)  are  an  unlikely  duo 

who  disagree  about  almost 

everything— except  the  need  to 

reform  campaign  financing. 


VANITY    FAIR    NOMINATES 


Senators  Feingold  and  McCain 


ecause  Senator  John  McCain  of  Arizona,  a 
reliable  conservative,  was  shot  down  over 
Vietnam  in  1967  and  spent  five  years  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  because  after  surviving  a 
Senate  investigation  as  one  of  "the  Keating 
Five"  in  1991,  he  was  re-elected  in  1992. 
because  he  describes  himself  as  "Don 
Quixote  with  a  strong  sireak  of  masochism."  BECAUSE  in  1994 
he  approached  the  Senate's  lowest-ranking  Democrat— Russell 
Feingold— sensing  mutual  concern  "that  there's  just  too  much 
money  corrupting  the  process."  because  Feingold,  a  Rhodes 
scholar  who  is  heir  to  Wisconsin's  progressive  tradition,  un- 


seated a  Republican  U.S.  senator  in  1992— with  the  help  of  a 
tongue-in-cheek  endorsement  by  Elvis.  BECAUSE  they  have  set 
aside  their  philosophical  differences  (from  nafta  to  Medicare) 
to  lead  the  most  significant  campaign -reform  effort  since 
Watergate.  BECAUSE  in  1994  they  shamed  the  Senate  into  vot- 
ing—unanimously—to outlaw  the  long-standing  practice  of 
accepting  free  meals,  vacations,  and  other  gifts.  BECAUSE 
they've  provided  the  ballast  for  Tennessee's  Fred  Thompson— 
the  only  other  Republican  senator  to  endorse  their  bill— to 
pursue  a  broad  investigation  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
fund-raising  practices  that  everyone  agrees  are  unseemly  and 
might  just  be  illegal.  -dee  dee  m  vers 
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Our  financial 
expertise  comes 
in  many  varieties. 

Whatever  your  financial  challenge,  The  Principal  Financial  Group® 
can  help. 

We  provide  quality  investment,  retirement  and  insurance 
solutions  that  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  businesses, 
families  and  individuals. 

But  what  you'll  really  savor  is  our  performance.  The 
way  we  service  every  customer.  Simplify  complex 
financial  matters.  And  help  people  get  the  most  out 
of  their  money. 

Look  at  our  retirement  accounts  for  example. 
Besides  outperforming  big  name  mutual  funds,  we  also 
deliver  unparalleled  service,  making  the  administration  of 
retirement  plans  easier  than  ever. 

World-class  expertise.  Consistently  exceptional  performance. 
In  everything  we  do.  No  wonder  Fortune®  magazine  named 
The  Principal®  as  one  of  the  top  three  Most  Admired  Life  &  Health 

Insurance  Companies  in  America* 

To  learn  more,  contact  us  at 
www.principal.com  on  the 
Internet.  Or  give  us  a  call  at 
1-800-986-EDGE. 


Financial 
Group 


Life,  Health,  Dental  and  Disability  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Home  Mortgages 
401(k)  and  Pension  •  HMO/PPO  •  Mutual  Funds  •  Securities 

©1997  Principal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Des  Moines,  IA  50392 .  *  Ranking  according  to  Fortune  magazine's  1 996  list  of  Most  Admired  Life  &  Health  Insurance  Companies. 

Products  and  services  offered  through  Principal  Mutuai  Life  Insurance  Company  (The  Principal)  and  its  subsidiaries.  Mutual  funds  distributed  through  Princor  Financial  Services  Corporation 

(member  SIPC).  Securities  through  Principal  Financial  Securities,  Inc.  Securities  and  health  care  products  not  available  in  all  states. 
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Photographer  Laurie  Simmons 

mines  the  wry,  melancholy 

dramas  of  American  domestic  life 

in  "The  Music  of  Regret"  a 

two-decade  retrospective  opening 

this  month  at  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 

BY  A.  M.  HOMES 


Artist  Laurie  Simmons 

in  her  SoHo  studio 

flanked  by  two  dummies 

from  her  1992 

sculptural  installation, 

Clothes  Make  the 

Man,  New  York  City, 

February  1997.  he    works    like    an 

anthropologist,  exca- 
vating   dioramas    of 
the  domestic,  explor- 
ing   the    psychologi- 
cal  landscape    of  a 
woman's  life.  Out  of 
the  seemingly  innocent  stuff  of 
child's  play— posable  plastic  wom- 
en, cowboy  figures,  fake  fish,  and 
ventriloquists'    dummies— Laurie 
Simmons  creates  wry,  highly  the- 
atrical scenes,  haunting  for  their 
melancholy  evocations  of  a  time 
that  never  was.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, her  photographs  grow  terri- 
fying for  their  metaphoric  impli- 
cations—in her  series  "The  Walk- 
ing Objects,"  a  woman  consumed 
by  home   and   family   is   trans- 
formed into  her  house. 

This  month,  "The  Music  of  Re- 
gret," a  retrospective  of  Simmons's 
work  from  the  last  20  years,  opens 
at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 
and,  this  fall,  the  Th.e.  gallery,  in 
Naples,  Italy,  will  exhibit  her  new 
work,  including  an  installation  of 
a  Neapolitan  angel  that  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Simmons. 
Her  fascination  with  home  and 
family  began  in  a  neo-Tudor  house 
on  suburban  Long  Island.  "I  grew 
up  in  a  household  where  all  art 
was  held  in  equal  esteem,"  she 
says.  "A  drawing  on  a  shopping 
bag  was  the  same  as  a  painting  in 
a  museum.  There  was  no  hierar- 
chy—that gave  me  a  lot  of  freedom  to  pull  images  and  ideas 
from  a  number  of  places."  Clearly  not  cut  from  the  gray-flan- 
nel-suit fabric  of  1950s  suburbia— "too  tall,  too  dark  in  spir- 
it"—Simmons,  now  47,  is  one  of  the  defining  figures  in  the 
first  generation  of  postmodern  photographers:  her  contempo- 
raries include  Cindy  Sherman,  Barbara  Kruger,  Richard 
Prince,  and  Sherrie  Levine.  Simmons's  photographs,  like 
View-Master  wheels  of  domestic  mythology,  along  with  her 
Greek  chorus  of  ventriloquists'  dummies,  have  been  enor- 
mously influential  to  a  younger  generation  of  artists;  she  is  a 
visiting  critic  at  Yale  and  recently  curated  "The  Name  of  the 
Place,"  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  20  emerging  artists  at 
New  York's  Casey  Kaplan  gallery. 

"Obsessed  with  the  normal,"  Simmons  says,  describing  her- 
self and  her  work.  "I've  lived  in  the  same  place  for  22  years, 
have  been  with  the  same  gallery  for  17  years,  and  have  been 
with  the  same  guy  for  20  years— I  think  I'm  more  stable  than 
I  realize."  The  "same  guy"  is  painter  Carroll  Dunham— who 
recently  left  the  Sonnabend  Gallery  to  join  her  at  Metro  Pic- 
tures. Every  Sunday  morning,  in  a  perfectly  Simmons-esque 
twist  on  domestic  ritual,  they  take  their  two  young  daughters 
"to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  instead  of  to  church."  D 
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Romancing  the  story: 
Michael  Lewis,  above  in , 
Hampstead,  London, 
in  1992,  carries  himself 
like  a  character  out  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald— Gatsby, 
perhaps,  but  without 
the  dark  past. 


Talent  is  only  the  first  of  Michael 
Lewis's  blessings. 
Talent  explains  how,  in  his 
mid-20s,  Lewis  made  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  at  Salomon  Broth- 
ers selling  specialized  bonds 
that  few  other  people  even  un- 
derstood. And  talent  explains 
how,  in  eight  months,  he  was 
able  to  turn  out  a  coruscating 
book  about  the  experience. 
Liar's  Poker,  that  shot  onto  the  best- 
seller list.  It  explains  how  he  was 
able  to  produce  enough  acute,  wit- 
ty journalism  to  publish  a  collec- 
tion at  the  ripe  old  age  of  30. 

But  beyond  his  talent  there  is  a 
sense  among  his  peers  in  the  back- 
biting media  worlds  of  New  York 
and  Washington  that  Michael  Mon- 
roe  Lewis  might  be  the  luckiest 
journalist  of  his  generation.  His  oth- 
er blessings  include  a  rare  charm, 
blond  good  looks,  a  comfortable  back- 
ground in  the  upper  crust  of  New  Or- 
leans—perhaps   the   jolliest    place    in 
America  to  have  a  proper  Wasp  up- 
bringing—and a  winning  personality. 

"He  once  said  to  me,  'I'm  the  luckiest 
guy  I  know,'"  recalls  Jamie  Stiehm,  a 
former  girlfriend.  "He  described  himself 
as  superb  at  getting  what  he  wants.  ...  I 
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may  be  too  good  to  be 
completely  true 

BY  MARJORIE  WILLIAMS 


once  asked  him,  'What  is  the  worst 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  you?' 
And  he  said,  'Not  getting  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Ivy  Club  at  Princeton.' " 

This  sunny  outlook  on  life  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  both  his  literary  per- 
sona and  his  social  manner.   "The 
great  redeeming  thing  about  Michael 
is  he  gets  the  joke,"  says  his  good 
friend  Michael  Kinsley,  editor  of  the 
on-line  magazine  Slate.  "He  realizes 
how  lucky  he  is,  and  appreciates 
it.  .  .  .   Maybe  he  does  have  dark 
nights  of  the  soul,  but  I  sort  of  hope 
not.  I'd  be  extremely  disappointed. 
It's  nice  to  think  you  know  one  per- 
son who's  completely  happy." 

Lewis's  friends  all  say  things  like 
this.  Remarkably,  so  do  many  of 
his  rivals.  "He's  impossible  not  to 
like,"  says  one  of  his  competitors, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  giv- 
en it  a  good  try. 

Could  anyone  really  be  so  hap- 
py,  so  lucky,   so  golden?  It's  a 
question  worth  keeping  in  mind  as 
the  precocious  36 -year-old  journal- 
ist takes  a  fourth  book  to  market  this 
month  and  a  third  bride  to  the  altar 
in  October.  The  book  is  an  expanded 
compilation  of  his  reporting  for  The 
New  Republic  from  the  1996  presiden- 
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OPTIONS 


Inter-Continental  is  the  only  notel  company  that  lets 
you  decide  now  to  best  spend  your  leisure  time.  Because 
this  summer  in  Europe  and  throughout  tne  world,  only  Inter-Continental  oners  you  Options. 
You'll  enjoy  exceptional  rates  tnat  include  a  guest  room  ror  two,  all  taxes  and  service  charges, 
mileage  awards  with  participating  airlines  plus  your  choice  or  one  or  these  value-added  Options. 

4  Upgrade  to  Club  Inter-Continental  Room  Or  Junior  Suite 

1  Additional  Guest  Room  at  Hair-Price 

1  Double  Airline  Mileage  Awards  witb  Participating  Airlines 

4  Full  American  Breakrast  ror  Two  Daily 

Contact  your  travel  agent,  our  internet  site,  or  call  toll-rree 

800-327-0200  ana  ask  ror  our  Summer  Options. 

One  World.  One  Hotel. 
Uniquely  Inter-Continental. 
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Inter-Continental  Hotels  and  Resorts 


Forum  Hotels  &  Resorts 


AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS 
ATHENS,  GREECE 


BARCELONA,  SPAIN 
BELGRADE,  YUGOSLAVIA 
BERLIN,  GERMANY 
BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM 
BUCHAREST,  ROMANIA 
BUDAPEST,  HUNGARY 
CANNES,  FRANCE 
EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 
FRANKFURT,  GERMANY 
GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND 
THE  HAGUE,  NETHERLANDS 


HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
HELSINKI,  FINLAND 
ISTANBUL,  TURKEY 
LEIPZIG,  GERMANY 
LISBON,  PORTUGAL 
LJUBLJANA,  SLOVENIA 


From* 


$155 
$154 
$175 
$94 
$159 
$149 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
LUXEMBOURG 
MADRID,  SPAIN 
MONTREUX,  SWITZERLAND 
MOSCOW,  RUSSIA 
PARIS,  FRANCE 
PORTOROZ,  SLOVENIA 


PRAGUE,  THE  CZECH  REPUBLIC 
ROME,  ITALY 
STUTTGART,  GERMANY 
TASHKENT,  UZBEKISTAN 
VIENNA,  AUSTRIA 
WARSAW,  POLAND 
ZAGREB,  CROATIA 
ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND 


From* 


$120 


$165 


$140 
$152 
$111 


From* 


AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS 

BERLIN,  GERMANY 

BRATISLAVA,  THE  SLOVAK  REPUBLIC 

CRACOW,  POLAND 

FRANKFURT,  GERMANY 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY 

HANNOVER,  GERMANY 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

MUNICH,  GERMANY 

NICOSIA,  CYPRUS 

PORTOROZ,  SLOVENIA 

PRAGUE,  THE  CZECH  REPUBUC 

WARSAW,  POLAND 


$115 


$115 
$  85 
$129 


Global  Partner  Hotels  &  Resorts 


From* 


ANTALYA,  TURKEY 
ANTWERP,  BELGIUM 
BALLYCONNELL,  IRELAND 
CRETE,  GREECE 
DUBUN,  IRELAND 
GIBRALTER 
HARDELOT,  FRANCE 
LYON,  FRANCE 
MADEIRA,  PORTUGAL 
MARBELLA,  SPAIN 
MUNICH,  GERMANY 
ST.  ANDREWS,  SCOTLAND 


$165 
$260 
$120 
$137 
$  99 
$230 
$TBA 


For  reservations,  contact  your  travel  agent,  our  internet  site  or  call  toll-free  800-327-0200. 

Ask  ror  our  Summer  Options. 
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Summer  Options  are  also  available  at  Inter-Continental  Hotels  in  North  America,  Latin  America,  Asia  Pacific,  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

*Rates  are  single  or  double  occupancy  valid  June  16  through  September  1,  1997  and  may  vary  by  date  of  arrival.  Advance  reservations  required.  Limited  number 

of  rooms  available  in  this  promotion.  Room  availability  varies  by  date  and  hotel.  Not  available  to  groups  or  with  any  other  promotional  offer.  Rate  does  not  include 

travel.  Options  are  subject  to  availability.  If  an  Option  is  not  available  upon  check-in,  a  substitute  will  be  offered.  Rates  guaranteed  in  US  dollars.  Currency  exchange 

rate  on  credit  card  charges  is  not  guaranteed  after  check-out. 
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tial  campaign.  The  bride  is  MTV  News 
star  Tabitha  Soren,  whom  Lewis  met  on 
the  campaign  trail  while  still  embroiled 
in  his  short-lived  second  marriage,  to 
Kate  Bohner,  a  model  turned  writer. 

And  it  is  here,  in  his  famously  dra- 
matic love  life,  that  the  common  view 
of  Michael  Lewis  darkens,  and  the  in- 
souciant image  gives  way  to  something  a 
bit  more  complicated.  Conversations 
about  Lewis  with  those  who  know  him 
well— both  the  friends  to  whom  he  is  a 
loyal  comrade  and  the  women  he  has 
left  in  his  wake— yield  an  oddly  bifurcat- 
ed picture  of  the  man  Slate  deputy  edi- 
tor Jack  Shafer  fondly  calls  "the  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  of  journalism." 

"He's  really  funny  and  alive  and 
makes  the  world  seem  charming  and  in- 
teresting and  funny,  which  is  quite  rare," 
says  the  writer  Nicholas  Lemann,  a 
close  friend.  "The  actual  world  is  really 
boring  and  dull." 

"The  truth  is,  he  needs  psychotherapy 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,"  says  former  girl- 
friend Katherine  Clark,  an  instructor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  New  Or- 
leans. "And  a  warning  label!" 

In  fact,  Lewis  exemplifies  with  unusual 
clarity  how  tightly  a  writer's  strengths  can 
be  intertwined  with  his  weaknesses,  and 
how  closely  the  triumphs  and  problems  of 
a  life  can  be  mirrored  in  a  body  of  work. 

Vou  can  see  right  away  why  Michael 
Lewis  appeals  to  men  and  women 
alike.  "He  kind  of  walks  into  a  room 
and  says,  'Hello,  I'm  Michael  Lewis: 
let  the  party  begin!' "  says  Stiehm,  with 
the  generosity  of  a  woman  who  has 
four  years'  perspective  on  a  gruesome 
breakup.  In  his  trademark  white  suit 
and  white  bucks  ("There's  definitely  a 
self-conscious  southern  -writerly-tradition 
thing  going  on  there,"  says  a  fellow 
journalist),  he  carries  himself  like  a 
character  out  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald- 
Dick  Diver,  perhaps,  without  the  mis- 
guided loyalty  to  an  ill-considered  mar- 
riage; or  Jay  Gatsby,  without  the  dark 
past.  "If  personality  is  an  unbroken  se- 
ries of  successful  gestures,  then  there 
was  something  gorgeous  about  him," 
Fitzgerald  wrote  of  Gatsby,  "some 
heightened  sensitivity  to  the  promises  of 
life,  as  if  he  were  related  to  one  of  those 
intricate  machines  that  register  earth- 
quakes ten  thousand  miles  away." 
Shafer,  who  formerly  wrote  a  media 

<  column  in  Washington  City  Paper,  re- 
z  members  his  first  exposure  to  Lewis's  al- 
g  lure.  He  had  called  Lewis  a  self-plagia- 

<  rist,  for  recycling  in  the  London  Specta- 
i  tor  articles  he  had  written  for  American 
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publications.  Instead  of  taking  umbrage. 
Lewis  asked  Shafer  to  lunch,  and  shared 
a  good  laugh  at  his  own  expense.  "I  was 
seduced.  And  I  knew  I  was  seduced.  But 
I  loved  it,"  recalls  Shafer. 

Lewis  talks  fast,  as  if  there  won't 
quite  be  time  to  say  it  all,  and  shows  an 
open  appetite  for  attention  that  does  lit- 
tle to  mar  his  charm.  For  once,  howev- 
er, that  appetite  is  firmly  in  hand. 
Though  I  have  met  and  interviewed  him 
on  other  occasions,  he  is  adamant  in 
turning  down  requests  to  be  interviewed 
for  this  story.  He  tells  me  by  E-mail  that 
reports  from  his  friends  have  persuaded 
him  that  I  am  "interested  mainly"  in 
his  love  life.  "And  I  actually  wouldn't 
mind— except  maybe  a  little  bit— if  you 
knew  the  details  of  my  love  life,"  he 
writes.  (Even  Lewis's  E-mail  is  win- 
some.) "But  I  can't  speak  on  or  even 
around  that  subject  without  causing  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  damage.  .  .  . 
My  natural  inclination  to  speak  to  you 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  is 
offset  by  my  affection  for  the  chips." 

At  first  it  is  news  to  me  that  I  am  in- 
terested mainly  in  his  love  life,  but  it  be- 
comes truer  by  the  day— each  time,  in 
fact,  that  one  of  his  friends  warns  me  off 
his  love  life,  protests  the  unfairness  of 
even  thinking  about  his  love  life,  and  lec- 
tures me  about  the  inherent  unreliability 
of  ex-lover  testimony  in  general  and  Cer- 
tain People  in  particular 

But    that    is    getting 
ahead    of    the     story, 
which     begins     in     a 
grand  white  house  on 
New   Orleans's    State 
Street,    where    Lewis 
was    the    eldest    of 
three   children.   The 
long  pedigree  is  on  his 
mother's  side,  the  Mon- 
roes; Lewis's  great-great-grandfather  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court.   Diana  Monroe  Lewis  is  to  be 
found  wherever  civic  duty  calls:  the  Ur- 
ban League,  the  board  of  the  city's  oldest 
settlement  house,  the  Symphony  Book 
Fair.  In  1993  she  won  the  Times-Picayune 
Loving  Cup  award  for  community  ser- 
vice. Tom  Lewis,  Michael's  father,  is  a 
former  navy  man  who  married  into  the 
family  law  practice  of  Monroe  &  Lem- 
ann, at  which  he  is  now  a  co-director 
with   Nick   Lemann's   father.    It   is,   of 
course,  a  blue-chip  firm,  generations  old. 


Friends  from  Princeton  remember  Lewis 
as  something  of  a  social  animal,  a 
"sweet,  directionless  art-history  ma- 
jor," in  the  words  of  one.  "If  you  had 
said  to  me,  'Who's  going  to  be  a  mill  ion  - 
dollar  author?,'  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
of  Michael  Lewis,"  says  classmate  Todd 
Purdum,  now  Los  Angeles-bureau  chief 
for  The  New  York  Times.  After  gradua- 
tion, Lewis  knocked  around  at  the  clas- 
sic postcollege  jobs  of  the  aimless  Wasp: 
seven  months  at  an  art  gallery,  several 
more  in  the  employ  of  a  cabinetmaker. 
Finally  he  enrolled  in  the  London 
School  of  Economics— because  his  girl- 
friend, who  was  soon  to  become  his  first 
wife,  was  going  there. 

It  was  only  after  he  started  working  at 
Salomon  Brothers— a  job  he  stumbled 
into,  if  Liar's  Poker  is  to  be  believed— that 
Lewis  revealed  his  drive.  Even  as  he  con- 
ceived the  book  that  would  portray  his 
employers  as  emblems  of  all  the  bad 
faith,  greed,  and  shortsightedness  that 
stalked  Wall  Street  in  the  80s,  he  showed 
himself,  in  under  three  years  on  Sal- 
omon's London  trading  floor,  to  be  a 
star— a  "Big  Swinging  Dick,"  in  the  Sal- 
omon patois  that  Liar's  Poker  introduced 
into  the  common  culture. 

No  one  since  has  mistaken  Lewis  for 
an  unambitious  soul.  He  left  Salomon 
when  he  had  collected  enough  notes  for 
an  outline  to  sell  his  book  and  quickly  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  hot  magazine 
writer,  beginning 
with    pieces 


One  friend  fondly  calls 
Lewis  "the  Elizabeth  Taylor 
of  journalism/7 


Cardsharp:  A  star  at  Salomon  Brothers, 

Lewis  [right,  on  Wall  Street  in 

1989)  bit  the  hand  that  fed  him  with  his 

best-selling  Liar's  Poker. 
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in  Tlie  Economist  and  Tlie  New  Republic. 
("I  gave  him  his  start,"  says  Kinsley,  who 
was  then  editor  of  The  New  Republic, 
"but  if  1  hadn't,  somebody  else  would. 
There  was  no  chance  of  Michael  Lewis 
going  unnoticed.")  And,  having  spurned 
the  riches  of  Salomon  for  the  chancier 
pleasures  of  writing  about  it,  he  was  am- 
ply rewarded:  he  told  one  friend  that 
he  made  $1.5  million  on  Liar's  Poker. 
With  the  proceeds,  he  bought  a  house  in 
the  French  Quarter  of  New  Orleans;  he 
also  owns  a  condo  in  Washington  and 
a  $600,000  property, 


His  reporting  was  shrewd, 
often  mean,  audacious. 
Only  Lewis  could  be  found  hiding 
in  a  men's-room  stall  to 
eavesdrop  on  Alfonse  D'Amato. 


with  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  seven  acres 

of  land  overlooking  the  Hudson,  in 
Cold  Spring.  New  York. 

After  Liar's  Poker  came  The  Money 
Culture,  a  collection  of  articles  from 
Tlie  New  Republic,  The  New  York  Times, 
and  other  publications,  and  Pacific  Rift, 
a  short  book  about  Japan.  Though  Pa- 
cific Rift  was  less  well  received  than  his 
first  two  books,  it  was  a  sign  that  Lewis 
was  willing  to  try  almost  anything.  On 
the  same  principle,  he  is  perennially  at 
work  on  a  Washington  novel,  and  he 
has  just  adopted  as  his  main  venue 
Slate,  where  he  will  write  about  art  and 
culture.  On  the  back  burner,  he  has  a 
contract  with  Knopf— for  close  to  $1 
million— to  do  a  book  on  financier 
George  Soros. 

His  new  book,  due  in  stores  this 
month,  is  Trail  Fever:  Spin  Doctors, 
Rented  Strangers,  Tlwmb  Wrestlers, 
Toe  Suckers,  Grizzly  Bears,  and  Other 
Creatures  on  the  Road  to  the  White 
House.  It  expands  on  his  New  Republic 
coverage  of  the  '96  campaign,  which 
stands  as  some  of  the  liveliest,  funniest 
political  reporting  ever  filed  on  deadline. 
Nowhere  else  could  you  find  such  deft 
word  portraits  of  the  candidates.  "As 
[Lamar]  Alexander  speaks,"  Lewis  wrote 
from  Iowa,  "he  leans  forward  tensely  but 
pleasingly,  like  a  schoolboy  proffering 
an  apple  to  the  teacher."   Or,   "[Pat] 


Buchanan  flinches  slightly,  as  if  his 
mouth  caught  whatever  he  was  going  to 
say  instinctively  on  the  way  out  and 
stored  it  somewhere  in  his  cheek." 

It  was  shrewd,  it  was  often  mean,  it 
was  audacious.  Only  Michael  Lewis 
could  be  found  hiding  in  a  men's-room 
stall  to  eavesdrop  on  Alfonse  D'Amato, 
and  only  Lewis  returned  from  the  trail 
to  report  that  D'Amato  left  the  bath- 
room without  washing  his  hands. 

In  spinning  his  articles  out  to  book 
length,  Lewis  has  made  explicit  an  argu- 
ment that  was  only  implicit  in  his  spot 
reporting:  that  at  its  highest,  most  suc- 
cessful levels,  American  politics 
has  become  purposefully  numbing. 
Lewis's  ever  contrarian  instinct  sent 
him  headlong  toward  the  margin— 
the  honorable  losers  who,  he  felt, 
ere  raising  more  interesting 
uestions  than  the  careful  victors 
could  afford  to.  In  particular,  he 
was  captivated  by  Morry  Taylor, 
the  self-made  chief  of  Titan  Tire 
and  Wheel,  whose  presence  in 
the  early  Republican  primaries 
Lewis  celebrates  in  his  book  as 
"a  war  against  politics  as  currently  prac- 
ticed." In  his  T.N.R.  stories,  Lewis  used 
"Morry"  as  something  between  a  run- 
ning gag  and  a  stubborn,  continuing 
commentary  on  the  rest  of  the  field. 

"Rather  than  getting  very  invested,  as 
most  people  who  do  these  books  do,  on 
getting  access  and  getting  inside,  Mi- 
chael instead  says,  I'm  going  to  stay  out- 
side and  see  how  it  looks'"  is  the  way 
Nick  Lemann  describes  Lewis's  take. 

"That  campaign  stuff  is  really  fearless," 
says  Jack  Shafer.  "Just  when  you  think, 
No  more  Morry,  please  no  more  Morry, 
he  still  makes  you  laugh,  and  makes  you 
understand  something  about  politics." 

Full-time  political  reporters— the  folks 
whose  job  it  is  to  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  Iowa  straw  polls  a  year  before 
the  election— were  loudly  critical  of  Lew- 
is's work:  Who  did  this  jackanapes  think 
he  was,  writing  about  all  this  marginal 
color  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  the  Republic?  But  Lewis  is  right,  up  to 
a  point,  in  arguing  that  current  political 
reportage  is  complicit  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing phoniness  of  presidential  politics. 

A  fairer  criticism  was  that  Lewis's  ar- 
ticles tended  to  focus  a  little  too  intense- 
ly on  ..  .  Michael  Lewis.  The  author  is 
a  presence  in  almost  all  his  own  work, 
from  Liar's  Poker  on.  At  its  best,  this  al- 
lows for  a  confessional  mode  at  which 
Lewis  excels— exposing  the  seamier  mo- 
ments in  a  reporter's  consciousness  that 
most  journalists,  schooled  in  the  com- 


fort of  the  omniscient  voice,  would 
rather  die  than  acknowledge.  Once,  for 
instance,  he  wrote  of  the  "tiny  surge  of 
validation  that  I  feel  upon  discovering  a 
celebrity  in  my  restaurant,  airplane,  ho- 
tel or  retail  outlet."  And  in  Trail  Fever 
he  admits  nakedly  to  his  own  impres- 
sionable tendency  to  love  the  one  he's 
with,  whether  it's  Taylor,  Buchanan,  or 
the  righteous  moralist  Alan  Keyes.  (It 
makes  no  difference  that  Lewis's  own 
politics,  to  the  extent  they  can  be  identi- 
fied, seem  vaguely  left  of  center.) 

But  when  Lewis's  dispatches  are  read 
end  to  end,  his  persona— the  truth-telling 
naif  who  is  "floored  by  the  idea  that  a 
senator  will  take  the  time  to  talk  to  me, 
even  when  he  has  no  one  else  to  talk 
to"— begins  to  cloy,  to  seem  falsely  mod- 
est. For,  at  book  length,  that  constant 
presence,  the  insistence  of  his  "I,"  sug- 
gests instead  that  he  considers  himself 
the  rightful  center  of  the  universe. 

If  he  is  this  disingenuous,  you  begin  to 
ask  yourself,  just  how  reliable  can  he 
be?  Because  his  book  is  an  altered  ver- 
sion of  work  that  appeared  a  year  ago  in 
a  magazine,  it  offers  the  chance  to  watch 
something  of  how  Lewis  works.  And  to 
read  the  two  versions  against  each  other 
is  suddenly  to  wonder  whether  Lewis,  in 
his  charming,  sharp-eyed,  infinitely  fun- 
ny way,  has  a  habit  of  heightening  reality 
on  the  page,  as  well  as  in  life.  Most  of 
his  revisions  involve  standard  editorial 
improvements— expanding  a  scene  here, 
restructuring  an  episode  there,  correcting 
a  mistake  that  arose  in  the  haste  of  dead- 
line  writing.  But  in  a  few  instances  his 
changes  involve  actual  shifts  of  fact  from 
one  version  to  the  next. 

For  example,  he  takes  some  remarks 
that  in  his  magazine  version  Morry  Tay- 
lor addressed  to  him,  and  has  Taylor  ad- 
dress them  instead  to  a  radio  interview- 
er. And  the  order  of  the  dialogue  is 
changed,  with  a  profane  exchange  be- 
tween Taylor  and  an  aide  ("Hey  piss- 
boy.  Are  we  in  the  Connecticut  prima- 
ry?") placed  earlier  in  the  conversation. 
The  scene  is  better  in  the  book— punchi- 
er, more  dramatic,  quicker  to  establish 
Taylor  as  a  colorful  character. 

In  another  of  his  original  T.N.R.  arti- 
cles, Lewis  tells  the  conservative  candi- 
date Alan  Keyes  that  he  plans  to  venture 
to  Colorado  Springs  as  a  way  of  examin- 
ing whether  conservative  Christians  can 
be  induced  to  vote  for  a  soulless  candi- 
date such  as  Bob  Dole.  But  in  the  book 
he  has  Keyes  telling  him  that  Colorado 
Springs  is  the  best  place  to  go.  And  in  a 
third  case,  dialogue  that  Lewis  rendered 
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in  T.N.R.  as  one  brief  phone  conversation 
with  Taylor  appears  in  the  book  in  two 
separate  talks— one  on  the  phone,  one  in 
person  -that  take  place  two  days  apart. 

None  of  these  changed  facts  materially 
alters  the  meaning  of  a  scene.  But  all  of 
them  transcend  the  merely  clerical.  Im- 
posing the  retrospective  coherence  of  a 
quest  narrative  on  a  miscellany  of  arti- 
cles, Lewis  raises  the  question  of  how 
heavily  he  may  be  placing  his  thumb  on 
the  scales  when  he  weighs  the  ingredients 
of  his  dashing  dispatches.  He  has  persua- 
sively argued  that,  in  the  news  business, 
only  moralistic  dummies  pretend  to  them- 
selves that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  neu- 
tral fact:  all  writers  see 
and  speak  through  the 
imperfect  instruments  of 
their  own  perspectives. 
But  Lewis's  history  sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to 
the  lure  of  a  shapely, 
larger-than-life  narrative. 

The  story  Michael 
Lewis  seems  to  en- 
act and  re-enact  in 
his  romantic  life  is  a 
similar  search  for  the  grail  of  perfection, 
followed  by  disillusionment,  blame,  and 
a  retrospective  explanation  that  leaves 
the  original  quest  narrative  in  fine  form 
for  the  next  excursion. 

His  first  wife,  Diane  deCordova,  who 
had  been  his  girlfriend  in  college,  was 
also  an  investment  banker.  Liar's  Poker 
was  dedicated  "For  Diane,  as  ever."  ("As 
ever!"  snorts  his  second  wife.  "As  if!") 
But  after  his  launch  as  a  writer,  he  left  the 
marriage,  telling  subsequent  lovers  that  he 
had  married  too  young  and  in  an  effort 
to  replicate  the  marriage  of  his  parents- 
down  to  choosing  a  woman  who  bore  al- 
most the  same  name  as  his  mother. 

Lewis  has  cut  such  a  swath  since  then 
that  he  has  inspired  no  fewer  than  three 
former  loves  to  write  about  him.  The  first, 
Jamie  Stiehm,  wrote  a  newspaper  article 
in  which  he  appeared  simply  as  "Mi- 
chael," whom  she  "mourned  .  .  .  like  a 
widow"  when  he  ended  the  relationship. 
The  next,  University  of  New  Orleans  in- 
structor Katherine  Clark,  has  written  a 
cathartic  unpublished  novel  about  Lewis 
which  she  titled  The  Great  Narcissus. 
(Chapter  One:  "The  Golden  Boy.")  And 
Lewis's  second  wife,  Kate  Bohner,  is  re- 
searching a  "survival  guide  for  jilted 
wives,"  which  she  estimates  will  include 
about  10  pages  on  her  marriage  to  him. 

As  Lewis's  friends  so  assiduously  warn 
me.  the  testimony  of  former  loves  is  an 


inherently  unstable  substance,  to  be 
handled  with  care.  But  the  fascinating 
thing  about  conversations  with  these 
three  women  is  that  they  describe  an  es- 
sentially identical  experience:  a  whirl- 
wind romance  leading  almost  immedi- 
ately to  serious  talk  of  marriage,  the 
gradual  but  inexorable  decline  of  the  re- 
lationship, as  quotidian  reality  sets  in, 
and  Lewis's  turning  against  them— find- 
ing fault  with  everything  he  once 
found  compelling. 

"I   think  he 
uses  the  people 
that  are  close  to 
him  as  a  mirror," 


He  walked  Bohner 
into  Tiffany's  and 
proposed  on  the  spot, 
slapping  down  his 
credit  card  for  a  2.7- 
carat  diamond  ring. 
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Lucky  charmer:  From  above,  Lewis 

and  first  wife  Diane  deCordova; 

ex-girlfriend  Katherine  Clark; 

second  wife  Kate  Bohner,  posing 

for  Harper's  Bazaar  in  1997; 

MTV  star  Tabitha  Soren,  soon  to 

be  Lewis's  third  wife. 


says  Stiehm.  "He's  sort  of  always  look- 
ing at  himself  in  the  mirror,  and  as  long 
as  he  likes  what  he  looks  at,  everything's 
just  fine  and  dandy.  .  .  .  But  the  moment 
the  mirror  shattered,  it  was  over." 

"He  always  has  to  have  a  woman  in 
his  life,"  echoes  Clark.  "He  can't  go  two 
minutes  without  a  female  holding  up 
that  mirror." 


Stiehm,  now  a  writer  for  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  was  a  year  out  of 
her   first   marriage   when   she 
met  Lewis,  in  late  1991,  on  the 
way  out  of  his.  They  had  spent 
just  10  days  together  when 
he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
"He  wasn't  even  divorced 
yet!"    she    recalls.    "He 
hadn't  been  away  from 
his     wife     for     even     a 
month."  Together  the  cou- 
ple moved  to  Washington— 
taking  separate  apartments, 
at  Stiehm's  insistence— where 
she  got  a  job  writing  speech- 
es for  Senator  Joseph  Lieber- 
man.  One  day  Lewis  placed 
an   anonymous   item   in    The 
New   Republic   about    one    of 
Stiehm's  colleagues  in  Lieber- 
man's  office,  which,  though  it 
concerned  a  matter  of  public 
record,  resulted  in  Stiehm's  los- 
ing her  job.  She  went  into  a 
tailspin,  and  he  became  exas- 
perated. Finally,  he  called  her 
from  across  town  to  end 
the  relationship,  saying, 
"I   don't   like   the   way 
you  handle  trouble." 

On  a  visit  home  to 
New  Orleans  as  his  rela- 
tionship    with     Stiehm 
was      winding     down, 
Lewis    met     Katherine 
Clark.  "He  pursued  me, 
all  out,   from  the  mo- 
ment that  we  met," 
she    recalls.    "And 
declared  that  I  was 
the     woman,     the 
one,    that    I    was 
the  most  spectacu- 
lar   and    splendid 
creature     that    he 
had  ever  met  in  his 
life.  .  .  .  That's  just 
impossible    to    re- 
sist."   Almost    im- 
mediately,     Lewis 
presented  her  to  his 
family,  announcing 
that    she   was    the 
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woman  of  his  dreams.  "Within  the  first 
week,"  Clark  says,  "he  had  already  picked 
out  the  house  on  Audubon  Park  where 
we  were  going  to  live  when  he  moved 
back  to  New  Orleans  and  married  me. 

"The  great  pursuit,  when  everything's 
wonderful  and  you're  wonderful,  doesn't 
last  very  long,"  she  continues.  "And  then 
there's  a  backlash.  It's  very  subtle  at  first, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  he  has  a  problem 
with  this  or  with  that.  .  .  .  What  was 
once  a  wonderful  thing  about  you  all  of  a 
sudden  starts  getting  turned  against  you." 

Note  that  Lewis  is  something  other 
than  a  standard  Lothario:  no  mere  wom- 
anizer promptly  takes  his  targets  home 
to  meet  his  mother.  What  he  seems  to 
seek  is  less  the  conquest  than  the  boost- 
ed reality  of  early  love.  "He's  like  being 
with  a  shot  of  adrenaline,"  recalls  Clark. 
"It's  like  all  of  a  sudden  you're  not  liv- 
ing daily  life  anymore,  you're  living 
something  that's  more  heightened." 

Shortly  after  his  breakup  with  Clark- 
he  asked  her  at  Thanksgiving  to  move  to 
Washington,  then  told  her  at  Christmas 
that  he  wasn't  ready  to  get  so  serious, 
and  unceremoniously  dropped  her— 
Lewis  met  Kate  Bohner,  fledgling  writer 
and  sometime  model,  through  a  mutual 
friend.  By  now  his  divorce  was  final. 
And  so,  after  a  courtship  of  three  weeks, 
he  walked  Bohner  into  Tiffany's  and 
proposed  on  the  spot,  slapping  down  his 
credit  card  for  a  2.7-carat  emerald-cut  di- 
amond ring  costing  more  than  $30,000. 
They  were  married  a  few  days  later  in  a 
civil  ceremony,  followed  that  summer  by 
a  sumptuous  Italian  wedding  celebration 
in  Umbria. 

Again,  he  was  the  knight  in  shining 
armor.  "I  was  a  fact  checker  at  Forbes, 
living  on  10th  Street,  over  the  West 
Side  highway,  in  a  studio  apartment," 
says  Bohner.  "Michael  treated  me  like  a 
goddess.  He  was  so  charming— he  was 


Tiger  beat: 

Lewis  attending  his 

10th  reunion  at 

'on  University 

in  1992. 


going  to  come  up  to  New  York  and 
save  my  life,  change  my  life." 

"He  would  say  things  about  her  that 
clearly  indicated  he  didn't  have  a  clue 
who  he  was  marrying,"  says  a  close 
friend  of  Bohner's.  "They  both  have  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  inadequacy  un- 
derneath all  the  posturing  and  dancing 
around.  So  they  each  figured  they  had  to 
wrap  up  this  deal  quick,  before  either  one 
of  them  did  the  proper  due  diligence." 

It  was  during  his  marriage  to  Bohner 
that  Lewis  wrote  the  most  ill-con- 
ceived work  of  his  career:  an  essay 
about  the  "weird  degradation"  of  being 
married  to  a  beautiful  woman.  Though 
it  masqueraded  as  a  work  of  humility, 
it  reeked  of  the  pride  that  lay  just  be- 
neath the  mask  of  the  naif.  Men  congre- 
gated in  airports  to  stare  at  his  wife's 
"rear  end,"  he  told  readers:  '"Can  you 
believe  that  shit?'  one  says  loudly  to  the 
other."  Though  the  article  lingered 
over  a  description  of  a  Bloomingdale's 
ad  that  featured  her  "tapered  waist" 
and  "perfectly-shaped  bottom,"  it  never 
told  us  her  name,  for  its  point  was  to 
describe  Lewis's  relationship  to  a  beau- 
tiful object.  The  essay  occasioned  a  fu- 
rious traffic  in  faxes  and  phone  calls  on 
the  media  grapevine;  it  was  the  first 
public  clue  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing messy  working  itself  out  behind 
Michael  Lewis's  golden  face. 

Today,  any  attempt  to  learn  the  barest 
facts  about  Lewis's  second  marriage  is 
met  by  the  indignation  of  his  friends, 
who  assert— in  terms  verging  on  the  slan- 
derous—that Kate  Bohner  is  an  unreli- 
able witness.  Even  her  friends  describe 
her  as  a  sort  of  Manhattan  butterfly: 
self-absorbed,  something  of  an  exhibition- 
ist, "a  character  out  of  a  Jay  Mclnerney 
novel,"  as  one  puts  it.  Bohner,  who 
worked  her  way  up  to  columnist  before 
leaving  Forbes,  is  now  ghostwriting  Don- 
ald Trump's  next  book  and  contributing 
occasional  pieces  to  magazines.  (A  recent 
example,  in  Harper's  Bazaar,  detailed 
what  it  was  like  to  wear  the  trendy  see- 
through  fashions  to  a  series  of  stuffy 


The  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him,  Lewis  has 
said,  was  not  getting 
elected  president  of  the 

Ivy  Club  at  Princeton. 
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Christmas  parties:  "I'm  sheathed  in  see- 
through  D  by  DKNY  stretch  organza 
and  not  much  else.") 

But,  in  fact,  the  efforts  of  Lewis's 
friends  to  blacken  Bohner's  reputation  re- 
flect worse  on  him  than  on  her.  She  says 
nothing  about  Lewis  that  isn't  eerily 
echoed  in  the  comments  of  other  women, 
and  she  takes  a  commendably  equal 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  col- 
lapse of  their  short,  unhappy  marriage, 
which  was  clearly  on  the  skids  by  the 
time  he  met  Tabitha  Soren.  "Was  he  a 

bastard?  Yes.  Was  I  a  bitch?  Yes The 

reality  is,  Michael  and  I  were  totally  not 
meant  for  each  other." 

It  seems  to  be  Lewis's  essence,  for 
good  and  for  ill,  to  value  hope  over 
experience.  In  October,  he  and  the  29- 
year-old  Soren— who  also  declined  to 
be  interviewed  for  this  story— will  wed 
at  his  house  in  Cold  Spring.  It  will  be 
her  first  marriage. 

Though  Soren  obviously  has  a  glam- 
orous job,  people  who  know  her  caution 
that  she  is  more  the  earnest  army  brat, 
less  the  club  kitten,  than  her  association 
with  MTV  would  suggest.  "I  think  her 
friends  were  a  little  bit  worried"  by  the 
relationship,  says  someone  who  is  fond 
of  Soren.  "Like,  'Oh,  Michael  Lewis— 
we  know  what  his  story  is.'  She  could 
get  hurt."  And  Lewis  has  made  nervous 
remarks  to  his  friends  about  what  a 
gamble  Soren  is  taking. 

Introspection,  however,  is  not  Lewis's 
long  suit.  "He  sees  no  patterns,"  says 
Bohner.  "He  thinks  he's  been  a  com- 
plete gentleman  every  step  of  the  way." 
It  is  an  interesting  lesson,  that  self- 
awareness  is  not  among  the  writer's  cru- 
cial tools.  The  qualities  that  make  Mi- 
chael Lewis  such  a  bad  bargain  in  his 
private  life— the  grandiosity,  the  will  to 
ingratiate  himself,  his  wicked  way  of  tak- 
ing apart  someone  who  has  progressed 
from  his  good  side  to  his  bad,  and  his 
capacity  for  eventual  total  detachment- 
are  all  tightly  braided  into  the  nature  of 
his  talent,  part  and  parcel  of  what  makes 
his  work  so  delicious. 

Happily,  readers  are  not  as  much  at 
risk  as  lovers.  Still,  it  may  be  worth  ap- 
proaching even  the  best  of  what  Lewis 
does  with  a  tiny  portion  of  doubt.  When 
he  made  his  first  bond  sale,  laying  off  $3 
million  worth  of  bad  bonds  on  a  gullible 
customer,  he  rationalized  it  with  the  old- 
est law  of  the  marketplace.  "My  cus- 
tomer did  not  like  his  loss,  but  it  was 
just  as  much  his  own  fault  as  mine," 
Lewis  wrote.  "The  law  of  the  bond  mar- 
ket is:  Caveat  emptor."  D 
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American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgeons  at  1-800-635-0635,  visit  our  website 
at:  http://www.plasticsurgery.org  or  look  for  our 
symbol  in  yellow  page  listings  and  advertising 
for  individual  member  surgeons. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 

PLASTIC  AND  RECONSTRUCTIVE 

SURGEONS 


This  symbol  designates  surgeons  who  are  active  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgeons.  They  are 
certified  in  the  specialty  of  plastic  surgery  by  the  American  Board  of 
Plastic  Surgery  and  are  dedicated  to  the  highest  standards  of  patient 
welfare  and  surgical  excellence. 


/  could  have  spent  all  day 
on  the  treadmill 

I  could  have  worn  one-size-fits-all. 


I  had  liposuction  instead. 

Proper  diet  and  exercise  are  essential  to  keep  your  body  in  the  best  shape  possible. 
But  sometimes  they're  not  enough.  Liposuction  can  provide  the  perfect  complement. 

If  you're  considering  liposuction,  the 

American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgeons 

wants  to  help  you  make  the  right  decision.  One  that  can  boost  your  confidence. 

One  that  can  improve  the  way  you  feel  about  yourself. 

Call  1-800-635-0635  for  a  list  of  our  surgeons  in  your  area. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 

PLASTIC  AND  RECONSTRUCTIVE 

SURGEONS 


-800-635-0635    Visit  our  website:  http://www.plasticsurgery.org 

©  1 997  American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgeons 


Elizabeth  Arden  technology  brings 
you  a  moisturizer  so  advanced, 
it  answers  skin's  every  need. 

Introducing 

Modern  SkinCare 
Daily  Moisture  SPF  15 

At  last,  a  breakthrough 
multi-action  moisturizer 
that  does  it  all. 

Goes  beyond  moisture 
A  continuous-release  moisturizing 
system  helps  keep  skin  soft  and 
healthy  looking  day  after  day. 

New  smoothness  and  clarity 
Alpha  and  beta  hydroxies 
refine  and  retexturize. 


Environmental  protection  with  both 
UVA  and  UVB  sunscreens.  Plus 
potent  antioxidant  vitamins  C  and  E. 


/ 


Elizabeth  Arden 

Modern  SkinC 

Daily  Moisture 
SPF  15 


Dermatologist  tested.  Sensitive  skin  tested. 

Lord  &  Taylor 


Name  and  occupation:  Monica  Potter,  ingenue.  Age:  25.  Soon  to  be 
quickening  pulses  as:  Nicolas  Cage's  wife  in  Con  Air,  Billy  Cru- 
dup's  girlfriend  in  Pre  (Robert  Towne's  version  of  the  Steve 
Prefontaine  story).  Inspiration?  "Kathie  Lee.  Everyone  I  knew 
was  pushing  me  to  be  a  housewife,  and  I  remember  watching 
Regis  and  Kathie  Lee  and  thinking,  Well,  if  she  can  do  it,  I 
can!"  Were  there  many  lean  days  when  you  were  trying  to  break  in?  "You 
know,  when  my  husband,  Tommy,  and  1  moved  to  L.A..  we 


were  living  in  a  part  of  town  that  wasn't  even  safe.'"  Then  came 
your  latter-day  Lana-Tumer-at-Schwab's  moment  "Yeah.  I  got  cast  by 
Luc  Besson  in  a  commercial  for  a  product  called  Hollywood 
gum.  Then  CAA  sort  of  hip-pocketed  me."  Very  quickly,  express 
your  true  feelings  for  Billy  Crudup  and  Nick  Cage:  "1  love  Billy:  1  av 
ly  like  Billy.  And  Nick  was  also  really  great.  He  said  to  mc. 
saw  your  tape  and  you  were  light-years  away  from  ever 
else."  And  I  thought  that  was  really  nice." 
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Nice  Pant(D 

there  are  lots  of  ways  to  feel  nice,  we  make  (Deveral  of  them. 
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New  Nice  Pant© 

part  of  our  premium  collection  o' 


www.dockers.com 
1-800-DOCKERS 
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arning!     Please 
pardon  our  tes- 
tosterone: you  are 
now  entering  chest 
bumping,  high-fiving.  butt-slapping 
heaven  TODD  and  BRANT  VON  HOFFMAN'S 
Big  Damn  Book  of  Sheer  Manliness  (General  Pub- 
lishing) is  a  hootenanny  of  uniquely  male  pleasures  such  as 
WD- 40  oil,  the  mud-flap  lady,  and  watching  Spartacus.  Other 
manly  publications  this  month  include  LARRY 
FINK'S  Boxing  (Powerhouse),  a  knockout  collec- 
tion of  photos  evoking  the  majesty  and  brother- 
hood of  the  blood  sport.  In  1966,  15-year-old 
RINKER  BUCK  and  his  17-year-old  brother  became 
the  youngest  aviators  ever  to  fly  coast  to  coast; 
Flight  of  Passage  (Hyperion)  recalls  their  odyssey 
and  how  it  shaped  them  as  men.  And  it  seems  that  even  he-manly, 
rifle -toting  writer  RICHARD  FORD  has  been  touched  by  this  sea- 
son's novella  fever:  Women  with  Men  (Knopf)  offers  up  three 
memorable  tales  that  pack  some  heat. 

Also  this  month:  Stray  Dogs  (Ballantine)  is  JOHN  RIDLEY'S 
noir  page -turner  about  a  luckless  drifter  who  stumbles  into  a  tar 
pit  of  trouble  in  a  small  Nevada  town.  You  bought  the  T-shirt, 
now  actually  read  what  the  charismatic  Latin-American  revolu- 
tionary was  all  about  in  JON  LEE  ANDERSON'S  new  biography,  Che 
Guevara  (Grove).  In  Terence  Rattigan  (St.  Martin's),  GEOFFREY 
WANSELL  digs  into  the  closet  of  the  legendary  English  playwright 
and  playboy.  JAMES  BRADY,  the  former  chief  of  Women 's  Wear 
Daily,  Harper 's  Bazaar,  and  New  York  as  wel  1  as  the  godfather  of 
East  Hampton  gossip,  sets  his  catty,  celeb-saturated  murder 
mystery.  Further  Lane  (St.  Martin's),  in  Hollywood  East— the 
Hamptons.  In  CHRISTOPHER  DICKEY'S  thriller.  Innocent  Blood 
(Simon  &  Schuster),  an  all-American  former  army  ranger 
searches  for  his  roots  in  Bosnia,  but  finds  himself  recruited  by 
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a  holy  warrior  who  turns  him  against 
Uncle  Sam.  TODD  MCCARTHY'S  Howard 
Hawks  (Grove)  recalls  the  great  director 
and  producer,  who  was  Howard  Hughes's 
partner,  Hemingway's  drinking  buddy, 
and  the  maker  of  such  extraordinary  films 
as  Bringing  Up  Baby,  Only  Angels  Have 
Wings,  To  Have  and  Have  Not,  Red  River, 
and  Rio  Bravo.  From  steam  to  diesel,  C.  J. 
RILEY  salutes  The  Golden  Age  of  the 
Passenger  Train  (Friedman/Fairfax).  Assis- 
tant District  Attorney  LINDA   FAIRSTEIN 
draws  on  her  bloody  background  to 
splatter-paint  a  murderous  tale  of  intrigue 
in  Likely  to  Die  ( Scrib- 
ner).  Back  in  the  War- 
hol Factory  days  cross- 
dressing  was  still  trans- 
gressive  and  drag  queen 
Candy  Darling  ruled; 
My  Face  for  the  World  to 
See  (Hardy  Marks),  edited 
by  her  former  roommates 
JEREMIAH    NEWTON    and 
FRANCESCA  PASSALACQUA, 
is  a  collection  of  Darling's  resplendent  diaries.  PAUL  SCHNEIDER 
maps   the  history  of  America's   first  wilderness  in   The 
Adirondack^  (Henry  Holt).  New  York  socialite 
LEILA  HADLEY'S  memoir  A  Journey  with  Elsa  Cloud 
(Books  &  Co. /Turtle  Point)  recalls  a  jaunt 
through  India  with  her  estranged  daughter.  STUART 
STEVENS'S  Feeding  Frenzy  (Atlantic  Monthly 
Press)  is  a  gluttonous  romp  across  Europe  where- 
in our  madcap  hero  reaches  for  gastronomic  great- 
ness by  gorging  in  every  three-star  restaurant  on  the  continent 
in  just  29  days.  High  five,  darling.  — elissa  schappell 


Above:  Raymond  Loewy,  one  of  the  giants  of  industrial  design, 

stands  on  the  pilot  deck  of  his  streamlined  version  of  a  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  K-4  Pacific  (circa  1938).  At  rear  is  the  standard  steam 

locomotive.  Inset:  the  logo  of  the  New  York  Central  System, 

the  railroads  acquired  by  the  Vanderbilts  beginning  in  1867. 

Below:  Stray  Dogs  author  John  Ridley. 
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pening  soon,  our  newest  location:  Saturn  of  Yokohama. 
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With  125  million  people 

packed  onto  an  island, 

room  is  not  something 

folks  in  Japan  have  a  lot 

of.  Needless  to  say, 

there  are  some  pretty  tight 

squeezes  passing  as 

parking  spaces.  We've  been 

told  our  dent-resistant 

bodyside  panels  will  be 

most  appreciated.  Although 

it  sure  sounds  like  our 

interiors  will  be  the  biggest 

selling  point.  Literally. 


When  you  buy  a  car  in  Japan,  the  salesperson 
^  takes  time  to  get  to  know  you.  Pleasantries 
are  exchanged.  Questions  are  answered. 
And  never,  ever  is  the  buyer  placed  in  a 
position  of  disrespect.  So  you  can  imagine, 
in  deciding  to  send  Saturns  to  Japan,  we  KS 
had  to  focus  on  many  cultural  nuances.  Like  moving  s^S. 
the  steering  wheel  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  car.  And 
changing  the  frequencies  on  the  radio.  Even  shortening 
the  turning  radius  for  narrower  streets.  As  for  the  way 
we  sell  Saturns,  however,  we  found  that 
we  didn't  have  to  change  much  at  all. 
Respect,  it  seems,  translates  no  problem.    Tm 


IE  1997  Saturn  SL2 


Understandably  everyone  in  Spring  Hill  is  pretty  excited  with  the  idea  of  Saturns 
going  to  Japan.  Or,  as  somclx  >dy  01  vr  in  Cockpit  Assembly  put  it,  "It 's  going  to  be  a  great 
feeling  knowing  those  ships  are  going  back  to  Japan  loaded,  instead  of  empty."  Amen. 


A  Different  Kind  of  Company,  a  Different  Kind  of  car. 

This  1997  Saturn  SL2  has  a  base  M.S.R.P.  of  $12,895,  including  retailer  prep  and  transportation.  Of  course,  the  total  >  ost  will  vary  seeing  how  options  are  extra,  as  are 
things  like  tax  and  license.  We'd  be  happy  to  provide  more  detail  at  1-SOIi  Ml  SOOO  or  i  <ok  for  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://wuvw.satumcars.i  om.  "  [997  Saturn  Corporation. 


0 

^^^L  peed  dial  kills.  Well,  maybe 
^^^  not,  but  it  hurts  when  your 
^_  ^^B  manager's  phone  lists  you  as 
.."."v|  No.  15— behind  Elayne  Boos- 
V  V  ler  and  Olga  the  aromather- 
^^^^  apist.  Authoressjackie  Collins 
wields  a  mighty  index  finger,  mainly  on  the 
road— where  speed  dialing  in  her  Mer- 
cedes 500SEL  is  as  necessary  to  her  as 
oxygen  and  Robert  Clergerie  black  boots— 
for  last-minute  reservations  at  Le  Dome  (09) 
and  Spago(03);  last-minute  suites  at  the  Ritz 
in  Paris  (12)  and  the  Dorchester  in  London 
( 1 4);  last-minute  touch-ups  with  hairdresser 
Teddy  Antolin  (04);  last-minute  plans  with  her  good  friends  Joanna  and 
Sidney  Poitier  (01),  Marvin  and  Barbara  Davis  (02),  Tony  and  Tracy 
Danza  ( 1 0),  and  Jimmy  Woods  (11);  in-transit  chats  with  her  publisher, 
HarperCollins  (06  and  07),  her  editor,  Judith  Regan  (08),  her  daughter 
Tiffany  (05),  and  her  fiance,  real-estate  developer  Frank  Calcagnini  (13) 
("Whenever  we're  apart,  I'm  on  the  phone  with  him.  'Hi,  honey.  I'm  on 
my  way  home  from  Saks!'").  Collins  has  three  edicts  for  car-phone  pro- 
tocol. "If  you're  doing  business  in  your  car,  talk  in  code,"  she  instructs. 
"If  you're  a  baby  mogul  in  a  white  Porsche,  please  don't  tuck  the  phone 
under  your  chin.  And  don't  dial  on  the  freeway."        -SUSAN  KITTENPLAN 


light-Table  Reading 


Griffin  Dunne, 

director,  actor,  producer: 

Butterfield  S  (Random  House)  and 

Appointment  in  Samarra  (Modern  Lib  < 

by  John  0  Hara.  "I  am  going 

through  a  John  0  Hara  phase.  It  reminds  me 

of  what  my  Irish-Catholic  relatives 

must  have  been  like  during  the  time  of  the 

Volstead  Act,  when  everyone  was  young 

drunk,  and  adulterous." 


Chris  Rock, 

comedian: 
Tumbling,  by  Diane 
McKinney-  Whetstone 

(Scribner). 
"I  like  reading  about 
black  experiences, 
especially  the  volatile  and 
progressive  civil- 
rights  period 
in  black  culture. " 


Hunter  S.  Thompson, 

journalist: 

The  Death  Ship,  by  B.  Traven 

(Lawrence  Hill  Books). 

"A  dark  and  perfect  writer, 

an  utterly  doomed  book." 
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Raquel  Welch, 

actress: 

Cold  Shoulder, 

by  Lynda  La  Plante 

(Random  House). 

"I  am  particularly  drawn 

to  books  that  feature 

a  strong  woman 

as  the  central  character. " 


ONLY 
THE  FINEST 

RUMS 

COME 

FROM 
PUERTO  RICO 

Aging  has  given  our  rums  a  smoothness,  whether  straight  or  mixed,  that  has  made  them  preferred  over  all  others. 
And  only  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  heritage  of  fine  rums,  is  aging  guaranteed  by  law. 


RUMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

ONLY  THE  FINEST 
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rash  TV's  founding  father,  Geraldo  Rivera  has  skill- 
fully surfed  the  O.J.  tidal  wave  to  a  major  comeback. 
Now,  as  self-appointed  ringmaster  of  the  JonBenet 
Ramsey  follies,  Rivera  can  expect  several  more 
I    months  of  ratings  glory  for  his  CNBC  and  syn 
I    dicated  shows,  george  wayne  catches  up 
with  Rivera  between  tapings  to  rehash  the 
I    highs  and  lows  of  his  roller-coaster  career. 

George  Wayne:  Your  career  in  television  spans  27 years 
and  counting.  How  are  you  feeling  these  days? 
Geraldo  Rivera:  It's  funny,  I  remember  endors 
ing  the  "Live  fast,  die  young  with  a  beauti- 
ful corpse"  philosophy  25  years  ago.  I'm 
sort  of  embarrassed  to  still  be  around  at 
53,  going  strong,  because  it's  so  unlikely. 
As  Marty  Berman— my  longtime  execu- 
tive producer— has  said,  I've  always  done 
everything  wrong.  I've  always  stayed  out 
late,  played  too  hard,  worked  too  hard— 
and  yet  I'm  thriving. 
G.W.   What  about  your  accomplish- 
ments? 

G.R.  I  think  surviving  at  a  certain  level  of 
achievement  is  a  huge  accomplishment.  I'm 
very  proud  of  a  lot  of  the  work  I've  done.  I'm 
embarrassed  by  a  lot  of  it,  too.  But  I've  done 
more  right  than  wrong. 
G.W.  You  have  W ABC  New  York  to  thank. 
G.R.  That's  where  it  started.  I  was  a  notori- 
ous lawyer  working  with  the  Young  Lords— 
the  Puerto  Rican  equivalent  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  and  I  insisted  that  they  take  me 
on  as  their  counsel,  and  they  did.  I  was 
on  TV  as  their  spokesman,  and  someone 
from  WABC  saw  me  and  said,  "We're  gonna 
make  you  a  star." 

G.W.  Geraldo's  first  scoop  was  the  Zapruder 
film.  Is  that  what  put  you  on  the  map  as  a  pre- 
mier agent  provocateur'.' 
G.R.  My  first  big  story  was  the  Zapruder 
footage  shown  for  the  first  time  ever  on  nation- 
al TV  in  1975.  And  raising  the  possibility  of  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  the  35th  president.  My  Elvis 
story  in  1979  was  the  biggest  story  on  20/20. 
G.W.  Why  were  you  fired  from  ABC  [in  1985]? 
G.R.  I  went  up  against  Roone  Arledge,  the  most 
formidable,  wicked  inside  fighter  in  the  news  busi- 
ness. I  was  disloyal.  I  publicly  lambasted  [Roone], 
who  had  been  my  biggest  supporter.  He  killed  a 
story  about  the  relationship  between  the  Kennedy 
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Riveras  Edge 


Mr.  Infotainment  retools  for  the  90s 


brothers  and  Marilyn  Monroe.  I  complained  bitterly  about  it.  I 
went  public  to  People  magazine,  and  he  said  good-bye. 
G.W.  Tltat  skinhead  melee  on  your  show  in  1988,  in  which  your 
nose  was  broken,  was  trash  TV  at  its  nadir. 
G.R.  That  was  very  spontaneous,  and  very  violent.  On 
one  hand,  I  was  the  cover  of  Newsweek  the  same  week 
George  Bush  was  elected  president.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  negatives  are  so  heavy  I  can  barely  carry 
them  today. 

G.W.  People  often  ask  me  if  I  think  you  had  an  affair  with 
Denise  Brown.  Once  when  I  was  on  your  set,  I  couldn  V  help 
but  notice  the  sexual  frisson  between  you.  So,  did  you? 
G.R.  No,  I  did  not.  I'm  a  flirt,  George.  You've 
probably  seen  that  frisson  with  others  as  well. 
G.W.  I  have  to  say,  I  often  find  myself  dumb- 
struck whenever  I  catch  sight  of  your  gluteus 
maximus.  You  have  the  tightest  buns  of  any 
50-year-old  man  I've  ever  seen. 
G.R.  [Laughs.]  My  mother  says  that  is  my 
best  feature. 

G.W.  How  many  Emmys  do  you 
have  on  your  mantle, 
Geraldo? 
G.R.  I  have  10. 
G.W.  Do  you  pack  heat? 
G.R.  From  time  to  time. 
G.W.  So  you  own  a  gun? 
G.R.  I  own  several  guns.  I  got  the  guns  in 
the  1980s  when  there  were  a  lot  of  kidnap- 
pings, and  I  kept  the  guns  on  board  my  boat, 
mostly. 

G.W.  People  often  say  Geraldo  not  only  wants 
to  report  the  story,  he  wants  to  be  the  story . . . 
G.R.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  people 
think  I  was  having  an  affair  with  Denise  Brown  or 
Faye  Resnick.  I  do  live  my  stories. 
G.W.  Lately  you  've  been  screaming  about  a  particular 
network  for  not  giving  you  the  respect  you  think  you 
deserve. 

G.R.  Yes,  NBC.  My  career  has  been  like  a  roller  coast- 
er. Now  I'm  on  one  of  the  upswings,  enjoying  a  grudg- 
ing acceptance  I  haven't  seen  in  a  while.  Being  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  my  generation  is  my  goal  now.  If  I  can 
just  kind  of  keep  a  lid  on  all  of  the  volcanic  aspects  of 
my  life,  I  have  an  opportunity. 

G.W.  One  last  question.  Tl\e  JonBenet  Ramsey  murder 
mystery— do  you  think  Daddy  did  it? 
G.R.  I  believe  either  Daddy  did  it  and  Mom  is  covering 
up  for  him  or  vice  versa. 

G.W.  It 's  a  twisted  world  out  there,  Geraldo.  You  keep  let- 
ting them  have  it! 
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Schwarzenegger 

has  little  left  to 

prove.  He  s  in  the 

Hollywood 

pantheon,  with 

Maria  Shriver  at  his 

side  and  a 

rich  family  life. 

What  s  more, 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  notes, 

/        he  did  it  his  way 
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eefcake  spoils 

fast.  Most  of  the  muscled  statuary  that  has  flexed  and 
grimaced  on  the  big  screen,  from  Steve  Reeves  to  Lou 
Ferrigno,  enjoyed  only  a  brief  reign  in  the  spotlight  be- 
fore becoming  archaic  torsos  of  Apollo.  They  couldn't 
transcend  their  physiques.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  was. 
different.  From  the  beginning,  he  was  more  than  hon- 
ey-coated ham  revolving  under  a  rotisserie  lamp.  Born 
and  raised  in  Austria,  he  came  to  America  with  little 
money  in  the  humble  hope  of  becoming  an  immortal 
Hollywood  legend.  "I  hated  everything  about  Austria— 
the  classical  music  and  the  museums.  I  hated  this  old 
shit."  America  had  new  shit:  shiny  cars  and  shiny  sky- 
scrapers and  transistor  radios  filling  the  air  with  rock 
'n'  roll.  At  the  time,  Schwarzenegger's  movie-star  fan- 
tasies seemed  crazy-loco,  and  not  only  because  of  his 
unspellable  name  and  guttural  accent  (each  word  he  ut- 
tered left  tire  tracks).  When  he  began  drawing  attention 
as  a  bodybuilder  in  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  the  sport 
couldn't  have  been  more  palookaville.  Back  then,  the 
hunted,  haunted  look  favored  by  joggers  set  the  Christ- 
like tone  of  self-actualization.  Bodybuilding  was  consid- 
ered gross,  gauche,  and  narcissistic,  the  bicycle-pump 
inflation  of  closeted  sissy  boys  and  steroid  freaks  to 
compensate  for  feelings  of  inferiority  (i.e.,  small  wee- 
nies). Such  huge  shoulders  .  .  .  and  such  tiny  briefs. 
Bodybuilding  posedowns  were  held  in  halls  fit  for  pol- 
ka parties  and  bingo  tournaments.  Yet  even  in  such 
rinky-dink  arenas,  Schwarzenegger  shone.  He  was  a  star 
before  anyone  knew  who,  or  what,  he  was.  His  body- 
glow  charisma  suggested  a  core  of  radioactive  material. 
It  was  clear  from  his  words  and  bearing  that  Schwarze- 
negger didn't  have  an  inferiority  complex.  If  anything. 


he  had  a  superiority  complex.  Here  was  a  man  secure 
in  his  undies.  He  presented  and  paraded  his  structural 
perfection  as  his  mission  statement  to  mankind. 

Schwarzenegger  has  always  been  a  phenomenal  photo 
object.  The  pictures  taken  of  him  in  his  bodybuilding  prime 
by  George  Butler  have  become  schlock -art  wall-poster  clas- 
sics. They  are  more  than  pinup  shots;  they  are  philoso- 
phy made  flesh,  with  Schwarzenegger  as  the  Nietzschean 
superman  at  the  mute-articulate  peak  of  his  powers.  "Be- 
come hard!"  was  the  German  philosopher's  injunction, 
and  Schwarzenegger  became  hard,  his  flesh  suggesting 
metal  and  stone— even  his  name  sounded  like  a  twisted 
girder.  In  one  of  Butler's  most  famous  shots,  Schwarze- 
negger stands  alone  on  a  stony  cliff,  dressed  only  in  biki- 
ni briefs,  his  right  hand  extended  in  salute.  Although 
part  of  a  classic  bodybuilder's  stance,  the  raised  right 
hand  suggested  the  sort  of  pose  which,  coupled  with  ru- 
mors about  his  father's  past  in  the  German  military, 
made  some  critics  nervous.  Yet  there's  no  need  to  be^ 
squeamish.  Schwarzenegger's  alpine  determination  and  solo 
quest  for  greatness,  his  interest  in  skiing  and  climbing, 
are  in  the  classic  tradition  of  German  Romanticism.  Asi 
one  commentator  observed,  it  was  not  in  the  mountains  > 
where  the  Nazi  spirit  dwelt,  but  in  the  dark  forests.  (And 
as  one  of  Arnold's  acting  coaches  has  said,  "The  fact  is,. 
Arnold  looks  at  acting  as  something  that  should  be  fun 
and  exciting  and  fulfilling  on  a  lot  of  different  levels  andJ 
really  doesn't  want  to  go  through  the  darkest  part  of  the: 
forest.")  If  "fascinating  fascism,"  to  borrow  Susan  Son- 
tag's  phrase,  were  at  the  root  of  his  mystique,  Schwarzeneg-1 
ger  would  have  been  displaced  long  ago  by  Dolph  Lundgren.i 
that  strapping  blond  animal.  The  charm  and  humor  Arnold  1 
revealed  in  Pumping  Iron  and  Stay  Hungry  could  never  i 
have  escaped  the  locked  jaws  of  a  true  believer. 

o  fanatic  would  have  put  as  much  effort' 
into  making  himself  likable.  Schwarzeneg-! 
ger  always  understood  that  he  was  a  conn 
modity  that  needed  to  be  packaged  withl 
the  impact  of  one  of  Andy  Warhol's> 
Campbell's  soup  cans.  In  fact,  for  a  brief! 
time,  Schwarzenegger  was  a  minor  figure 
on  the  Warhol  scene,  where  fame  was  a  fabricated  prod- 
uct. But  while  Warhol  parodied  the  Hollywood  studio 
system,  making  ironic  superstars  out  of  drag  queens  andi 
dopey  hustlers,  Schwarzenegger  played  it  straight.  In  the 
70s,  with  the  collapse  of  the  old  Hollywood  dinosaurs, 
actors  began  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  shaggy  breed: 
apart,  a  breath  of  freedom.  They  weren't  into  that  Troy 
Donahue  jazz,  man.  The  new  Hollywood  stars  disdained 
the  slick  patina  of  the  defunct  publicity  machine,  appearing 
on  talk  shows  looking  and  acting  stoned,  sometimes  even 
putting  down  the  movies  they  were  there  to  hype. 
Schwarzenegger,  whose  pop  dreams  were  shaped  by  the 
old  Hollywood,  was  a  self-conscious  throwback.  With  no 
studio  system  to  mold  him,  he  would  be  his  own  studio 
system  and  mold  his  public  image  as  vaingloriously  as 
he  had  molded  his  body.  He  promoted  his  bodybuilder 
books,  his  movies,  and,  later,  his  Republican  politics 
with  the  same  unstoppable,  upbeat  open  agenda.  The  se- 
cret of  a  great  salesman  is  that  he  makes  the  buyer  com- 
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plicit  in  the  sale.  The  actual  object  is 
secondary.  The  transaction  itself  be- 
comes a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  Arnold  reduced  the  art  of 
the  deal  to  words  of  one  syllable. 
O.K.,  two  syllables.  Make  movie.  Sell 
movie.  You  come  see  movie.  You  happy, 
me  happy. 

This  is  what  makes  Schwar- 
zenegger unique— he's  a 
jovial  abstraction.  His 
gladiatorial  body  strad- 
dles the  arc  from  Greek 
myth  to  sci-fi.  His  icon- 
ic status  derives  from  be- 
ing so  bold-outlined  a  presence  that 
he  can  be  teleported  into  the  past 
(Conan  the  Barbarian)  and  the  future 
(Total  Recall)  and  look  battle -ready 
in  both  sets  of  cartoon  panels.  (In 
Annie  Leibovitz's  stunning  shot  of 
Arnold  changing  a  tire  on  his  Hum- 
mer, the  all-terrain  vehicle  made  fa- 
mous in  the  Gulf  War— he  became 
the  first  civilian  to  purchase  one— he 
resembles  the  comic-book  character 
Sgt.  Rock,  a  role  it  has  long  been  ru- 
mored he  will  play.)  The  definitive 
Schwarzenegger  action  roles  are  not 
those  in  which  he  is  simply  the  biggest 
stack  of  pancakes  on  the  screen,  as 
in  such  thumping  matches  as  Raw  Deal, 
Red  Heat,  and  the  recent  Eraser,  but 
those  in  which  he  is  a  cyborg  figure, 
a  hot-wired  combination  of  sinew 
and  circuitry  (fulfilling  Nietzsche's 
vision  that  "the  higher  man  is  inhu- 
man and  superhuman").  In  the  Ter- 
minator movies,  directed  by  James 
Cameron,  especially  in  the  megalith- 
ic  T2,  he's  a  trash  compactor  with 
attitude.  His  walk  has  a  metronomic 
beat.  When  he  is  lit  from  above, 
shadows  bleed  over  the  cheekbones 
of  his  Rolleiflex  head.  His  parting  shots 
and  catchphrases  -what  the  critic  Nigel 
Andrews  calls  "Arnoldspeak":  "I'll 
be  back,"  "Hasta  la  vista,  baby"— sound 
like  the  bass  notes  of  a  witty  com- 
puter, a  butch  HAL. 

Hence  it's  canny  of  Schwarzenegger 
to  essay  Mr.  Freeze  in  Batman  &  Robin, 
not  only  because  being  a  baddie  offers 
a  welcome  break  from  the  family-fun 
frolics  of  Jingle  All  the  Way,  but  also 
because  Mr.  Freeze  is  a  damaged  soul 
dependent  on  apparatus  for  life  sup- 
port. The  part  allows  Schwarzenegger 
to  do  what  he  does  best,  play  the  Me- 
chanical Bridegroom  at  the  sacrificial 
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altar  of  technology.  (Let's  hope  the  script 
feeds  him  a  few  good  zingers.)  It  also 
off-loads  some  of  the  responsibility  of 
being  the  sole  star  carrying  a  big-budget 
production. 

ow  approaching  50, 
Schwarzenegger  would 
seem  to  be  in  a  luxu- 
ry bind  unique  to  Hol- 
lywood superstars:  He's 
climbed  so  high  there's 
little  headroom  left. 
With  his  love  of  fine  cigars  and  big 
rec  vehicles,  like  his  Harley-Davidson, 
he  has  become  a  gold-card  represen- 
tative of  the  Good  Life.  He  has  noth- 
ing left  to  prove  at  the  box  office.  He 
has  a  beautiful  Kennedy  wife,  Maria 
Shriver,  and  a  rich  family  life  (they're 
currently  expecting  their  fourth  child). 
As  one  of  the  superstars  who  have  pros- 
trated themselves  for  Planet  Hollywood, 
the  50 -strong  chain  of  cacophonous 
kitsch  restaurants  which  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  most  successful 
tourist  traps  (his  mother's  apple  strudel 
is  on  the  menu),  he  can  maintain  a 
meta-career  just  by  turning  each  open- 
ing into  a  gala  photo  op.  On-screen, 
he  has  such  a  powerhouse  image  that 
he  can  play  only  heroes  and  villains, 
not  anything  morally  in-between.  He 
has  too  much  pride  in  appearance  to 
pack  on  the  pasta  like  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone to  play  a  character  part  (for  the 
film  Cop  Land),  and  too  much  digni- 
ty to  mow  down  psychos  on  his  way 
to  pick  up  his  Social  Security  check, 
like  Charles  Bronson;  he  lacks  the 
easy  storage  of  a  Clint  Eastwood, 
who  can  plant  himself  anywhere  and 
look  like  a  driftwood  piece  of  Amer- 
icana. His  recent  surgery,  in  which  an 
aortic  valve  was  replaced,  reveals  the 
first  chink  of  vulnerability  in  this  self- 
made  marvel,  the  first  hint  of  mortality. 
Yet  he  never  frets  or  complains  in 
the  face  of  adversity  He  didn't  take  a 
colossal  setback  like  Lust  Action  Hew 
as  a  personal  rebuff,  and  doesn't  seem 
disillusioned  that  after  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  under 
President  Bush,  Americans  are  fatter 
than  ever,  more  pooped  than  pumped. 
We  have  failed  him,  and  yet  he  chideth 
us  not.  He  continues  to  look  up- 
ward. Maybe  there's  something  to  this 
positive-thinking  thing  after  all.  □ 
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The  legendary  Roone  Arledge  has  ceded  his 
role  as  president  of  ABC  News  to  his  ostensible  superior, 
David  Westin,  a  nonjournalist  whose  in-house 
romance  recently  made  tabloid  headlines.  With  Arledge 
ensconced  as  chairman,  DAVID  MARGOLICK 
dissecfe  the  tensions  and  rivalries  that  led  to  Westins 
appointment,  the  agendas  of  network  powers 
including  Baft&ra  Walters  and  Diane  Sawyer;  and  the 
quiet  concerns  of  Disney  s  Michael  Eisner 
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he  walls  of  the  fifth- 
floor  conference  room  at 
47  West  66th  Street  in 
Manhattan,  the  nerve 
center  of  ABC  News, 
are  lined  with  huge  col- 
or photographs  of  some 
of  the  historic  moments 
its  correspondents  have 
covered— Operation 
Desert  Storm,  Clinton's 
1993  inauguration,  ref- 
ugees in  Rwanda,  Yitz- 
hak Rabin's  funeral. 
But  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  6,  1997,  the 
room  itself  was  the 
scene  of  a  milestone, 
one  no  photographer  was  present  to  record.  Roone  Arledge, 
the  65-year-old  architect  and  soul  of  ABC  News,  perhaps 
the  toughest  act  to  follow  in  the  history  of  television  (in 
more  than  one  sense),  was  anointing  his  latest  successor. 
The  atmosphere  was  tense,  formal— ABC  News  is  not  an 
overly  straitlaced  organization,  but  none  of  the  men  took 
off  his  jacket  that  day— and  there  were  no  wisecracks  or 
small  talk.  It  was  also  surreal,  for  if  the  stories  circulat- 
ing were  true,  something  illogical  was  about  to  happen. 
David  Westin,  the  man  set  to  succeed  Arledge  atop  tele- 
vision's most  successful  news  organization,  had  never  re- 
ported a  story,  met  a  deadline,  edited  a  minute  of  film. 
And  he'd  been  chosen  over  Arledge's  longtime  heir  ap- 
parent, the  51 -year-old  Paul  Friedman,  a  man  who'd  been 
doing  all  of  that  and  more  for  the  past  30  years.  Morej 
over,  Westin  was,  at  least  on  paper,  taking  a  demotion  to 
assume  the  post. 

"Everyone  was  pissing  on  the  rumor  for  two  weeks," 
said  one  of  those  present.  "It  just  seemed  too  stupid." 

On  hand  were  about  40  of  the  news-division  brass- 
largely  executives  and  senior  producers  from  the  shows 
Roone  Arledge  had  created  and  nurtured  in  the  two 
decades  he'd  run  the  ABC  News  division:  PrimeTime  Live, 
20/20,  World  News  Tonight,  Nightline.  This  Week  with 
David  Brinkley.  A  smattering  of  "talent"  was  there  in  per- 
son: news  anchor  Peter  Jennings,  correspondent  Cynthia 
McFadden,  and  one  of  ABC's  two  star  Sawyers  (Forrest); 
ABC  veterans  Sam  Donaldson,  Ted  Koppel,  and  Cokie 
Roberts  were  on  the  speakerphone  from  Washington.  Arledge 
sat  at  his  customary  spot  at  the  head  of  the  long  rectan- 
gular maple  table,  beneath  a  photograph  of  the  launching 
of  the  space  shuttle.  At  his  side  was  the  handsome,  boy- 
ish Westin,  the  president  of  the  ABC  Television  Network, 
and  Arledge's  ostensible  boss  until  now.  By  the  door,  look- 
ing as  if  he  wanted  to  bolt  the  room,  was  Friedman,  whose 
long-simmering,  tense  relationship  with  Arledge  had  reached 
this  denouement. 

You've  been  hearing  lots  of  rumors,  Arledge  told  the  troops, 
and  at  least  one  was  true:  he  would  be  assuming  a  newly 


created,  more  elevated  post,  chairman  of  ABC  News,  with 
Westin  succeeding  him  as  president.  First  as  general  coun- 
sel of  ABC  and  then  as  network  chief,  Westin  had  been  a . 
big  supporter  of  the  news  division,  Arledge  said;  now  he 
would  officially  be  his  partner.  Arledge  left  little  doubt  who 
the  senior  partner  would  be  "David  will  report  to  me,"  he 
said  and  Westin  eagerly  concurred.  "Obviously,  I  have  a 
lot  to  learn,"  he  said  obligingly.  When,  someone  asked, 
does  the  new  era  start?  "Right  away,"  Westin  chirped.  "I'm 
already  calling  Roone  'Boss.'" 

Sam  Donaldson,  always  ready  with  a  question,  asked, 
Who  do  we  go  to  for  what?  To  which  Westin  replied,  "Roone 
and  I  will  have  to  work  that  out,  but  I  hope  we're  a  seam- 
less partnership." 

To  reporters  afterward,  Arledge  made  the  decision  toi 
pick  Westin  over  Friedman  sound  easy.  "It's  pretty  obvi- 
ous what  your  choice  would  be,"  said  Arledge,  who  said; 
he  and  his  44-year-old  colleague  would  act  "like  two  peo- 
ple dancing  as  one." 

"I  still  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened,"  Friedman 
said  after  he'd  been  passed  over.  "I  have  heard  different 
explanations  from  every  major  executive  involved  in  the 
decision,  so  it's  hard  to  know  what  the  truth  is."  Fried- 
man, who  has  opted  for  a  second  turn  as  the  top  pro- 
ducer of  ABC's  World  News  Tonight,  a  post  he  held  fromi 
1989  to  1993,  would  not  elaborate. 

For  about  a  decade  at  ABC  there  had  I 
been  talk  of  who  would  succeed  Arledge, 
and  when.  It  had  begun  when  the  net- 
work was  bought  by  Capital  Cities  Com- 
munications in  1985  and  intensified! 
when  Capital  Cities  itself  was  bought  by 
Disney  in  1995,  and  as  the  news  divi- 
sion's fortunes  began  to  fall.  After  morei 
than  seven  years  on  top,  from  October 
1989  to  December  1996,  World  News  Tonight  the  program) 
Peter  Jennings  likes  to  call  "the  engine  that  drives  thee 
news  division"— slipped  behind  NBC  Nightly  News  and  was 
racked  by  dissent  and  demoralization.  NBC's  Today  was; 
shellacking  ABC's  Good  Morning  America,  and  the  prob- 
lem only  grew  worse  when  Arledge  inherited  responsibili- 
ty for  the  show  nearly  two  years  ago. 

ABC  News  had  failed  to  sign  Bryant  Gumbel,  who  had 
been  on  the  market  for  the  last  year  until  he  left  NBC 
for  CBS  in  March;  far  worse,  Diane  Sawyer  was  threat- 
ening to  walk  last  winter,  in  part  because  she'd  wearied: 
of  forever  fighting  Barbara  Walters  for  big-name  inter- 
views. In  recent  months  a  North  Carolina  jury,  outraged 
by  PrimeTime  Lives  gaining  access  under  false  pretenses, 
had  awarded  $5.5  million  in  damages  to  a  supermarket 
chain  targeted  by  the  program  for  selling  spoiled  meat: 
another  jury  had  awarded  $10  million  to  a  Florida  bankei 
libeled,  it  ruled,  by  20/20.  Barbara  Walters  had  interviewee 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  without  disclosing  that  she'd  sunk 
$100,000  into  one  of  his  musicals,  Sunset  Boulevard.  Davie 
Brinkley  had  closed  his  distinguished  career  with  an  em 


"The  extent  to  which  leer  and  Eisner  sunoort  Wes 


barrassing  televised  blast  of  disparaging  remarks  about 
President  Clinton  on  Election  Night,  arguably  because  his 
bosses  left  him  on  the  air  too  long  that  evening— or  too 
long,  period.  And  Disney  had  rejected  a  proposal  report- 
edly championed  by  Arledge— though  he  insists  it  was  the 
brainchild  of  Robert  Iger,  head  of  ABC  Inc.— for  a  24- 
hour  all-news  cable  channel.  (Disney  chairman  Michael  Eis- 
ner decided  the  proposal  lacked  the  necessary  plans  to  get 
the  service  on  the  air  in  enough  places  and  wouldn't  turn 
a  profit  for  at  least  10  years.)  More  Americans  still  got 
their  news  from  ABC  News  than  from  any  other  source, 
the  network  proudly  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  each  tele- 
vision news  broadcast,  but  if  true,  it  was  only  because 
ABC  owned  more  radio  stations  than  NBC  did. 

ot  all  of  these  problems,  of  course, 
could  be  laid  at  Arledge's  feet.  But 
his  famously  extravagant,  laissez-faire 
management  style— the  long  absences, 
leisurely  lunches,  and  afternoon  golf 
games;  the  waiting  limousines  and 
unreturned  phone  calls;  the  indeci- 
siveness;  the  tendency  to  distance 
himself  from  debacles,  then  take  cred- 
it as  things  turned  around;  the  aversion  to  confrontation, 
and  the  penchant  for  letting  matters  fester— had  grown 
more  pronounced  and  less  tolerable  over  the  years,  par- 
ticularly as  his  division  ran  into  trouble.  Though  he'd  be- 
come a  millionaire  many  times  over  and  had  little  left 
to  prove,  Arledge  clung  tenaciously  to  the  job.  The  pow- 
er, the  cachet,  the  A-list  cocktail  parties  were  too  good 
to  give  up.  Instead,  like  another  great  figure  in  televi- 
sion history,  CBS  head  William  Paley,  Arledge  refused 
to  groom  a  successor  and  devoured  anyone  imposed 
upon  him. 

No  one  was  more  mindful  of  the  situation  than  the 
three  men  above  him:  Eisner,  Iger,  and  Westin.  Many  of 
the  problems  had  bubbled  up  to  them.  Arledge's  con- 
tract, which  he  signed  in   1995,  allowed  ABC  to  make 
him  chairman— a  new  title  as  powerful  or  powerless  as 
Arledge's  superiors  chose  to  make  it — in  June  1997.  But 
for  reasons  of  tradition,  loyalty,  and 
fear,  it  was  unclear  whether  they  would 
pull  the  trigger.  Arledge  had  built  ABC 
News  virtually  from  scratch,  and 
even  subpar,  he  was  arguably  better 
than  anyone  else.  As  exasperating 
and  elusive,  erratic  and  baffling,  suf- 
focating and  remote  as  Arledge  could 
be  to  them,  most  of  ABC's  star  an- 
chorpeople  were  fiercely  loyal  to 
him.  Even  the  hardheaded,  bottom- 
line  executives  deciding  his  future 
had  sentimental  attachments  to  him. 
Eisner  had  once  worked  alongside 
Arledge  at  ABC;  Iger  had  worked 
under  him  there  and  profited  from 
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One  reporter  said  Friedman  had  been  "Rooned,"  all 


his  patronage.  To  oust  this  legendary  figure  would  seem 
ungrateful,  unseemly.  And  dangerous,  given  the  fuss  Arledge 
and  his  allies  could  make;  Iger  even  expressed  fears  that 
Arledge  might  sue  for  age  discrimination. 

Arledge,  in  short,  had  to  be  replaced— and  was  irreplaceable. 

Iger  came  to  a  compromise:  Arledge  would  move  up 
and  Westin  would  report  to  him,  but  only  for  another  year 
or  two,  when  the  job  of  chairman  would  be  made  largely 
ceremonial.  Arledge  would  be  allowed  to  announce  the  de- 
cision as  his  own.  By  this  point  the  game  had  almost  be- 
come a  tradition;  three  times  in  six  years  now,  Arledge's 
superiors  had  installed  someone  below  him  either  to  mon- 
itor him  or  to  succeed  him,  each  time  letting  Arledge 
claim  he'd  made  the  appointment  himself. 

Still,  this  time  the  solution  had  seemed  promising,  if  not 
downright  elegant,  and  not  just  because  Arledge  had  reached 
retirement  age.  In  one  fell  swoop,  Iger  had  installed  the 
seemingly  unthreatening  Westin,  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  in 
the  news  division,  and  had  found  a  way  not  only  to  keep 
Arledge  around  and  spur  him  on,  but  also  to  begin  to 
nudge  him  out.  The  goal  was,  as  one  of  the  executives  in- 
volved had  put  it,  to  "bury  Roone  without  Roone  burying 
the  news  division,"  and  this  was  the  first  step.  But  when  the 
dust  had  settled,  Arledge  remained  very  much  in  control, 
perhaps  more  so  than  Eisner,  Iger,  and  Westin  had  wanted, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  he  could  stay  in  the  saddle  as  long 
as  he  wished. 

There  is  nothing  dazzling  about  Roone 
Arledge  in  person;  as  visionaries  and  ge- 
niuses go,  he  seems  ordinary.  The  day 
we  met  he  wore  a  navy-blue  blazer  with 
a  pocket-square  and  a  shirt  with  mono- 
grammed  cuffs,  but  there  remains  some- 
thing unfinished  about  him.  His  hair  is 
wispy,  struggling  to  cover  his  scalp.  While 
he  makes  his  points,  he  is  not  especially 
articulate,  and  his  speech  still  bears  traces  of  his  native  Queens, 
New  York.  Riding  an  Exercycle,  while  watching  Nightline, 
Good  Morning  America,  and  This  Week  and  drinking  Poland 
Spring  mineral  water  have  not  kept  him  as  trim  as  he  would 
like.  Though  his  office  is  not  spectacular,  Arledge  won  the 
contest  I  was  running,  as  I  interviewed  executives  at  the 
three  major  networks,  for  most  television  screens;  he  has 
nine,  a  testament  not  just  to  his  clout  but  also  to  the  trou- 
bling dispersion  of  ABC's  old  audience. 

Arledge  said  that  he  signed  the  1995  contract  (which 
runs  until  2001)  so  that  he  could  assure  himself  that  ABC 
News  post-Arledge  would  not  deteriorate  as  ABC  Sports 
had  done  when  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  1986. 
Asked  when  he  might  feel  so  assured,  he  grew  vague  and 
a  bit  contradictory.  "It  might  be  tomorrow,  it  might  be 
years  from  now.  It's  hard  to  tell,"  he  told  me.  "I  think 
there's  a  general  understanding  that  I'm  not  going  to  be 
here  more  than  a  couple  more  years."  Having  survived 
prostate  cancer,  he  insisted  that,  though  he  feels  fat,  he's 
fit.  "In  today's  world,  you're  not  old  until  you  feel  you're 


old,"  he  said.  Though  he  tried  to  steer  clear  of  sports 
metaphors— for  all  his  success  in  news,  he  still  fears  be- 
ing thought  of  as  a  jock  for  his  long  stewardship  of  ABC 
Sports— he  said  he's  "absolutely  at  the  top  of  my  game." 

Any  move  to  ease  out  Arledge  was,  ini 
a  sense,  self-defeating.  As  a  producer, 
administrator,  and  show  doctor,  ha 
has  always  worked  best  in  crises— every- 
thing from  the  1972  Olympic  mas-, 
sacre  in  Munich  to  such  professional; 
embarrassments  as  the  famously  awful 
debuts  of  20/20  and  PrimeTime  Live.' 
"I  don't  know  where  a  story  would 
have  gotten  out  that  I  have  somehow  disengaged  myself," 
he  said.  "If  anything,  I  may  be  more  engaged  now.  When 
programs  are  in  trouble,  that's  when  I  really  dive  in."  And 
if  some  say  he's  slipped,  where  is  the  evidence?  "If  you 
look  at  ABC  News  day  in  and  day  out,"  he  declared,  "the 
people  we  have,  the  programs  we  have,  the  ratings  we 
have,  the  audience  we  have,  the  impact  we  have,  the  inl 
novations  that  we  do,  it  is  still  the  premier  news  organi- 
zation by  far." 

That  he  had  survived  again  was  not  surprising  to  veter- 
an Arledge-watchers.  "If  Roone's  staying,  he's  going  tc 
run  it,"  says  Dan  Rather.  "The  road  is  littered  with  the 
bodies  of  people  who  thought  they  were  going  to  succeeci 
Roone  Arledge."  Ted  Koppel  agrees.  "As  long  as  Roone 
wants  to  remain  in  charge,  Roone  will  be  in  charge,"  says 
Koppel,  who  tried  20  years  ago  to  block  his  appointment! 
because  he  thought  Arledge  would  employ  the  same  razzle ■.' 
dazzle  he  had  brought  to  Wide  World  of  Sports  to  go  uf  | 
against  Walter  Cronkite  with  a  "Wide  World  of  News.' 
Since  then,  however,  Koppel  has  become  one  of  Arledge'; 
greatest  fans.  "There  are  times  when  Roone  may  have  los> 
interest  for  a  while  or  been  so  involved  in  the  politicking 
that  sometimes  becomes  a  part  of  that  job  that  it  mighi 
cause  people  to  conclude  that,"  he  continues.  "But  whei 
Roone  wants  to  be  engaged— and  I  have  the  feeling  tha. 
he  wants  to  be  engaged  now— he's  still  very  much  at  the 
top  of  his  game." 

Along  with  Koppel,  Barbara  Walters  and  Diane  Sawye 
are  deemed  Arledge's  most  fervent  loyalists  among  "the  tali' 
ent."  While  Iger  may  have  sworn  not  to  let  any  of  the  net 
work's  superstars  pick  their  own  boss,  he  would  have  been 
crazy  not  to  have  listened  to  his  most  prized  possessions 
And  if  he  kept  Arledge  on  partly  to  prevent  Sawyer  fron 
jumping  ship,  as  she  was  threatening  to  do,  the  strategy 
worked.  "Roone  is  why  I  came  here,  Roone  is  at  the  hear 
of  what  I  have  always  cared  about  here,  and  Roone's  vi 
tally  important  to  my  decision  to  stay,"  Sawyer  said  afte 
ending  her  long  and  highly  publicized  flirtation  with  CB! 
in  March.  ("How  do  I  sleep  tonight?"  Arledge  had  aske< 
her  shortly  before  she  decided  to  stay  at  ABC.  "Yoi 
don't  have  to  worry,"  she  purred.  "You  can  sleep  well." 
According  to  a  highly  placed  ABC  source,  only  months  eai 
lier  Sawyer  had  confided  to  Iger  and  Westin  that  she  feare< 
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(Arledge  had  grown  old. 
j  Sawyer  says  now  that  what 
(she  meant  was  that  Arledge 
•seemed  drained  by  the  kinds 
I  of  administrative  tasks  that 
iWestin  would  now  handle. 
j  "Because  I'm  married  to  one 
![the  movie  director  Mike 
i Nichols],  I  know:  you  can 
ionly  tie  so  many  tin  cans 
i  around  the  ankles  of  dream- 
lers  before  they  run  their 
batteries     down,"  she  said. 

If  Arledge's  future  is  un- 
certain, so,  too,  is  Wes- 
tin's. He  rose  meteorically  to  the  top  at  ABC  on  brains 
and  drive  and  shrewdness— but  suddenly  he  has  become 
the  sycophantic  subordinate.  As  the  number-two  man  in 
the  news  division,  Paul  Friedman  had  been  so  openly  con- 
temptuous of  Arledge  that  Iger  and  Westin  had  cautioned 
him  to  work  harder  to  conceal  his  bad  attitude; 
Westin,  by  contrast,  is  now  ostentatiously  sub- 
servient, wasting  no  opportunity,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  let  Arledge  know  who  is  in  charge.  ABC 
colleagues  have  likened  Westin,  an  almost  corny 
midwesterner  on  the  surface,  to  the  ingenuous, 
boy  sitcom  doctor  Doogie  Howser.  In  fact,  West- 
in is  playing  Jimmy  Olsen  to  Arledge's  Perry 
White,  though  he  has  taken  to  calling  Arledge  "Boss" 
rather  than  "Chief."  And  the  new  chairman  of  ABC  News, 
unlike  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Planet,  doesn't  mind  a  bit. 

"I  did  not  want  to  come  in  and  give  anyone,  least  of  all 
Roone,  the  sense  that  I  was  dying  to  be  number  one  by 
a  certain  date  or  whatever,"  Westin  told  me  in  his  mod- 
est office  (smaller  than  Arledge's  and  with  only  two  tele- 
visions, though  one  screen  has  four  pictures)  a  few  doors 
down  from  his  new  boss's.  "I  from  the  beginning  have 
said,  'You're  the  boss  and  I  won't  undercut  you.  I'll  be 
the  junior  partner  and  I'm  comfortable  with  that.'" 

But  Westin's  loyalties  ultimately  lie  with  Iger,  not  Arledge; 
the  two  are  good  friends,  working  out  together  at  the 
Reebok  club— the  mammoth,  space-age  fitness  complex 
across  the  street  from  ABC— and  sailing  together  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  And  his  sweet  talk  is  surely  strate- 
gic. After  nearly  three  years  as  Arledge's  boss,  he,  more 
than  anyone,  is  aware  of  Arledge's  shortcomings.  "I  can't 
get  him  to  move,"  Westin  had  often  lamented,  referring 
to  Arledge's  foot-dragging.  Time  is  on  Westin's  side,  but 
if  Arledge  holds  on,  the  two  may  be  on  a  collision 
course;  the  next  few  years  at  ABC  News  could  be  a  cor- 
porate version  of  Prizzi's  Honor,  where  the  two  heroes 
coo  at  each  other  while  trying  to  do  each  other  in. 

"Westin's  got  all  the  smarts,  all  the  management 
skills,"  said  someone  who  knows  both  men.  "His  big 
problem  is  that  he  reports  to  the  guy.  Whether  the  tal- 
ent winds  up  standing  behind  him— and  not  with  knives— 
and  the  extent  to  which  Iger  and  Eisner  support  him  will 
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THE  ABC'S  OF  POWER 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Disney's 
Michael  Eisner  with  ABC's 
Peter  Jennings  and  Ted  Koppel, 
1997;  Sam  Donaldson  and 
Diane  Sawyer,  1995;  ABC  Inc. 
head  Robert  Iger  and  wife 
Willow  Bay,  a  weekend  anchor  on 
Good  Morning  America,  1996; 
Arledge's  longtime  heir  apparent, 
Paul  Friedman,  1997. 


determine  the  whole  thing. 
I  still  think  it's  50-50." 

Should  Westin  outwit  or 
outlast  Arledge— and  he  got 
off  to  a  terrible  start  with 
news  about  his  extramarital  affair  with  Sherrie 
Rollins,  a  top  ABC  executive  and  the  wife  of  bare- 
knuckled  political  consultant  Ed  Rollins,  splashed 
all  over  the  tabloids— a  more  serious  question  will  arise: 
does  Westin  have  the  courage,  judgment,  vision,  and  imag- 
ination Arledge  was  known  for— traits  even  more  important 
now  that  Americans  are  tuning  out  the  evening  news? 

Three  months  before  the  news  presidency 
changed  hands,  media  moguls,  colleagues, 
and  competitors  gathered  at  the  Plaza 
hotel  in  New  York  to  see  Roone  Arledge 
collect  the  1996  Center  for  Communica- 
tion Award,  a  prize  that  had  previously  gone 
to  such  legends  as  William  Paley,  Kath- 
arine Graham,  and  Punch  Sulzberger. 
It  was  not  a  perfect  day:  that  morn- 
ing, Michael  Eisner,  who'd  planned  to  be  on  hand,  tele- 
phoned Arledge  to  say  he'd  just  fired  Michael  Ovitz,  who 
happened  to  be  a  co-chairman  of  the  award  luncheon  and 
one  of  the  speakers.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  pro- 
gram and  two  holes  at  the  head  table. 

For  Arledge,  winning  prizes  was  nothing  new;  he'd  tak- 
en home  36  Emmys  alone.  "We  had  to  install  Award 
Waiting'  on  the  phone  system  in  his  office  just  to  deal  with 
it,"  said  Iger  jokingly.  Nonetheless,  Arledge  seemed  deeply 
moved  by  the  occasion,  as  if  he  were  hearing  such  praise 
for  the  first  time.  The  printed  program  was  filled  with  salutes, 
including  one  from  the  employees  of  ABC  News.  "Every- 
body else  works  for  a  boss.  We  work  for  a  legend,"  it  stat- 
ed. That  sentiment  started  at  the  top.  "Roone.  so  many 
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successful  people  in  our  business  .  .  .  state  proudly  and 
with  great  honor,  'I  worked  for  Roone  Arledge,'  and  I 
know  /  say  that,"  Iger  told  the  crowd.  Peter  Jennings, 
who,  like  Koppel,  had  opposed  Arledge's  takeover  of 
the  news  division,  admitted  how  wrong  he'd  been.  Arledge's 
handpicked  keynote  speaker,  Henry  Kissinger,  recalled 
how  he'd  told  David  Brinkley  in  1981  that  Sunday- 
morning  news  shows  like  the  one  Arledge  was  offering 
Brinkley  at  the  time  were  losers,  and  of  his  own  futile 
attempt  on  behalf  of  CBS  to  entice  Barbara  Walters 
away  from  ABC.  "I  might  have  succeeded  if  I  could 
have  lured  Roone  with  her,"  he  said. 

All  three  network  presidents  got  off  wisecracks  about 
the  fallen  Ovitz,  and  Iger  recalled  that,  with  both  Howard 
Cosell  and  Sam  Donaldson  sporting  rugs,  people  once 
thought  Roone  Arledge  didn't  really  head  ABC  News 
and  ABC  Sports,  but  ABC  Carpet.  But  on  Arledge's  ac- 
complishments the  speakers  were  serious.  Iger  called  him 
"the  greatest  television  producer  in  the  history  of  this 
business."  Dick  Ebersol,  head  of  NBC  Sports,  went  fur- 
ther. "I  will  be  the  first  to  say  today— and  I  am  sure  peo- 
ple will  be  saying  in  50  years— that  he  is  the  single  most 
influential  TV  figure  of  our  time  and  perhaps  of  all 
time,"  he  said. 

As  Marc  Gunther  chronicles  in  his  1994  book,  The 
House  That  Roone  Built,  from  the  moment  Arledge 
became  head  of  ABC  Sports,  beginning  in  1968,  he  rev- 
olutionized the  way  sports  were  covered,  giving  America 
instant  replays,  slow  motion,  stop  action,  handheld  cam- 
eras, sideline  microphones,  reaction  shots  of  coaches  and 
spectators,  cheesecake  shots  of  cheerleaders,  the  land- 
mark cavalcade  of  obscure  athletic  competitions  known  • 
as  Wide  World  of  Sports  ("The  thrill  of  victory  and  the 
agony  of  defeat  .  .  .  ,"  a  phrase  Arledge  had  scribbled  on 
the  back  of  an  airline  ticket),  Howard  Cosell,  and  the 
Olympics  as  a  prime-time  television  event.  In  1994, 
Sports  Illustrated  declared  that  in  its  world  over  the  pre- 
vious 40  years  only  Muhammad  Ali  and  Michael  Jordan 
had  mattered  more.  Then,  beginning  in  1977,  Arledge 
had  added  the  news  to  his  portfolio.  He  created  Night- 
line,  This  Week  with  David  Brinkley,  20/20,  and  PrimeTime 
Live,  lured  Diane  Sawyer  from  60  Minutes,  and  resur- 
rected or  recycled  Barbara  Walters  (who  had  failed  as 
co-anchor  with  Harry  Reasoner  of  the  ABC  Evening  News), 
Hugh  Downs  (who  had  retired  from  the  Today  show), 
Ted  Koppel  (a  relatively  obscure  ABC  State  Department 
reporter),  Sam  Donaldson  (an  ABC  political  correspon- 
dent), and  David  Brinkley  (who  was  fading  at  NBC)— de- 
vising flashy  vehicles  for  them  and  showering  them 
with  money  and  publicity.  1  doing  so  he  created  a 
caste  of  celebrity  "anchormonsi  "  generally  more  fa- 
mous and  better  paid  than  the  people  they  were  inter- 
viewing. Armed  with  the  most  sophi.- iieated  technology, 
Arledge's  newspeople  covered— and  may  even  have  cat- 
alyzed—the major  events  of  the  epoch:  the  fall  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  dawn  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
end  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  In  1990,  Life  magazine 
named  Arledge  one  of  the  100  most  continued  on  page  >io 
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olshevik  chic  is 
very  much  alive  this  month  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  as  the  Stenberg  brothers  re- 
ceive a  long-overdue  New  York  retrospective. 

Vladimir  and  Georgii  Stenberg  were 
handsome  Muscovites  active  in  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  1 920s.  Known  as  Constructivist 
sculptors,  theatrical  designers,  and  land- 
scape architects,  the  brothers  were  re- 
nowned primarily  for  their  brilliant  innova- 
tions in  graphic  art,  specifically  the  posters 
they  created  for  the  burgeoning  Soviet  cine- 
ma. Radical  even  today,  the  posters  are 
marked  by  bold  color,  expressive  typogra- 
phy, distortions  of  scale,  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  pictorial  space.  The  style  was  a  dra- 
matic break  from  convention,  which  then 
relied  on  movie  stills  and  other  static  visuals 
and  functional  type. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  among  the 
Stenbergs'  influences  was  Sergei  Eisenstein, 
the  greatest  of  all  Russian  film  directors, 
whose  most  emblematic  cinematic  technique 
was  the  rapid  succession  of  colliding  im- 
ages—termed "montage."  Vladimir  wrote  in 
1 928:  "Our  primary  device  is  montage  We 
deal  with  material  in  a  free  manner . . .  disre- 
garding proportions  . . .  turning  figures  upside- 
down,  employing  everything  that  can  make  a 
busy  passerby  stop  in  his  tracks." 

The  Stenberg  collaboration  was  stopped 
in  its  tracks  in  1933  when  Georgii  drove 
his  motorcycle  into  a  truck.  (Some  believed 
it  was  a  K.G.B.  hit.)  Vladimir's  art  never 
again  had  the  power  of  the  work  he  and 
Georgii  liked  to  sign— in  the  collectivist  spirit— 
"2  Stenberg  2."  — MATT  tyrnauer 
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Dion 


The  season  was 
autumn  1956,  the  line 
was  titled  "Aimant," 
and  the  dress, 
hy  Christian  Dior, 
in  gunmetal  gray,  was 
called  "Delphine." 
Opposite:  the  season 
is  summer  1997,  and 
the  dress,  by  John 
Galliano  for  Christian 
Dior  Haute  Couture, 
in  mauve  silk 
covered  with  black 
lace  and  jet,  is  called 
"Geo."  Ensembles 
throughout  modeled 
bv  Amv  Wesson. 
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Saint  Laurent,  and  Gdvenchy  still  spin  gold.  Pairing 
creations  from  their  earlv  collections- 

in  1930. 1956, 1970.  and  1959- 
with  hits  from  their  latest  shows.  DAVID  SEIDNER  finds 
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ean  Cocteau 
made  the  point  that  the  name 
Dior  was  a  combination 
of  the  words  Dieu  and  or— 
God  and  gold.  With  his  usual 
cunning,  he  caught  the 
contradiction  inherent 
in  fashion,  that  it  is  both  a 
commandment  and  a  golden 
calf,  a  decree  from  on  high 
and  a  lowing  cash  cow. 
a  religion  and  a  pagan  party. 

Like  deities  in  the 
classical  pantheon,  the  great 
couturiers  have  always 
jostled  for  power.  Chanel, 
queen  of  the  30s,  took 
swipes  Hera-like  at  Dior,  king 
of  the  40s,  who  Zeus-like 
hurled  his  New  Look 
thunderbolt  in  '47.  "He  doesn't 
dress  women,"  said  Coco, 
loathing  those  New  Look  pads 
and  corsets,  "he  upholsters 
them."  Where  Dior  created  a 
world  of  women  spellbound- 
female  flora  and  fauna, 
"Sleeping  Beauty"  spindles 
and  Odette-like  swans— Chanel 
developed  an  iconography 
of  liberation.  She  is  responsible 
as  much  for  the  30s  dancing 
dress-simultaneously  gossamer 
and  body-csnscious.  a  dance 
with  the  shadow  of  Astaire— 
as  for  the  ChaneL  Suit,  its 
equestrian  echoes  "rnaking 
women  the  knights- 
the  20th  century. 

What  happens  when  ti 
deity  dies?  The  house  md. 
into  history,  or  .  .  .  or,  the  gol< 
keeps  coming  from  the  hand 
of  a  new  designer,  as  it  has  in 
the  defining  Zeitg%i  of  Karl 
Laeerfeld  at  Chai    ; 


SB 


Chanel 

"I  won't  be  here 

forever,"  said  Coco 

Chanel,  "but  my  spirit 

will  be  and  my  sty  le." 

The  Chanel  Suit 

circa  summer  1997 

is  by  Karl  Lagerfeld 

for  Chanel  Haute 

Couture.  Opposite: 

a  Chanel  gown 

circa  1930  is  Chantilly 

lace  over 

crepe  marocain. 
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the  great  couturiers 


>r  power. 


GlVENCJTC 


Hubert  de  Givenchy 

opened  his  House 

of  Givenchy  in  1952  with  a 

burst  of  white  ruffles: 

the  Bettina  blouse. 

Oppp,sit(i:m  his  f i  rst 

Givenchy  Haute  Couture 

Election,  summer 


&7ks  back  to  Bettina 

^vwith  his  white  shirt 

and  loullt&r  collar. 

The  pink  satin  "pyjania" 

on  this  page  was 

I  introduced  i 


George  Balanchine,  co- 
founder  and  ballet  master  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
was  often  asked  what  would 
happen  to  his  company 
when  he  died.  He  answered, 
"Apres  moi,  le  board." 
Here's  the  rewrite  for  couture 
in  the  90s:  "Apres  moi,  le 
Bernard"  Chairman  of  LVMH 
Moet  Hennessy  Louis 
Vuitton,  Bernard  Arnault  plays 
young  designers  like 
corporate  chess  pieces:  in  the 
last  eight  months  he's 
jumped  John  Galliano  from 
Givenchy  to  Dior,  moved 
Alexander  McQueen  into 
Givenchy,  and  brought  Marc 
Jacobs  to  Louis  Vuitton. 
Had  you  noticed  that  Vuitton's 
hundred-year-old  checkerboard 
pattern  (Damier)  was  revived 
this  year?  Arnault  prefers 
jeux  to  dieux,  games  to  gods. 


'     That  happens  when 
/    the  deity  lives 
J     on?  He  must  keep 
proving  his 
power  each  season,  competing 
against  the  lesser-but-newer, 
a  job  not  for  the  faint 
of  heart.  Today,  no  Parisian 
monogram  means  mastery  like 
YSL  (Yves  Saint  Laurent). 
Look  at  his  "smoking"  from 
1970— it  still  breathes  an 
opium-dream  nihilism,  has  the 
cut  of  a  sentence  by  Gertrude 
Stein.  How  do  you  update 
that?!  With  more  than  100 
clients  per  season.  Saint 
Laurent  has  the  lion's  sjrr" 
of  the  couture  business. 
Yet  he's  as  stressed  out  as. 
Hamlet.  Design  may  be 
immortal,  but  fashion 
is  fickle,  a  poisoned  foil. 
To  be,  or  not  to  be: 
that  is  always  the  question. 

—LAURA   JACOBS 
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THE  SHOCKIN 

MR.  PURM 

James  Purdys  novels,  dark  and  delicate.] 
have  won  him  passionate  fans  such  ae 
Tennessee  Williams,  Gore  Vidal,  and  John  Waters.1 
As  Purdys  26th  book  appears  in  Britain. 
PETER  THEROUX  finds  out  why  the  Brooklyn- 
based  writer  is  barely  known  at  home 


■  ell  me  something  about  him,  what's 
he  like?  ...  I  would  love  to  meet  him,"  Tennessee  Williams 
wrote  to  a  New  York  friend  in  early  1957.  "10,"  as  he  of- 
ten signed  himself,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  fiction  of 
James  Purdy  after  reading  63:  Dream  Palace,  the  story  of 
two  young  West  Virginia  brothers  who  end  up  in  Chicago. 
The  older  brother,  Fenton  Riddleway,  is  taken  in  by  a  deca- 
dent circle  of  socialites  and  actors.  One  night,  after  a  cou- 
ple of  these  young  men  drug  and  try  to  rape  him,  Fenton 
stumbles  home  in  borrowed  clothes  and  murders  his  younger 
brother,  who  has  been  ill  and  pining  for  their  late  mother. 
Fenton  crates  up  his  brother's  body,  kisses  the  "dead  stained 
lips  he  had  stopped,"  and  carries  it  up  into  the  attic,  pro- 
nouncing the  final  words  of  the,  story:  "Up  we  go  then, 
motherfucker."  (In  England,  Dame  Edith  Sitwell  persuaded 
Victor  Gollancz  to  issue  63:  Dream  Palace,  but  could  not 
get  the  last  word  published;  "little  bugger"  was  substituted. 
Years  later,  she  wrote  a  foreword  to  an  unexpurgated  ver- 
sion, saying  that  the  last  sentence  is  "appalling,  but  it  is  also 
full  of  an  unutterable  tenderness  and  a  deep  meaning.") 
Over  the  next  four  decades,  Purdy  produced  more  than  two 
dozen  books.  He  is  widely  read  in  Europe  and  has  been 
praised  by  Paul  and  Jane  Bowles,  Langston  Hughes,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  Dorothy  Parker,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Fran 
Lebowitz,  John  Waters,  Angus  Wilson,  and  Terry  Southern. 
So  why  is  the  73-year-old  novelist,  with  a  new  book 
coming  out  in  Britain  this  month  (Gertrude  of  Stony  Island 
Avenue,  published  by  Peter  Owen),  barely  known  in  his 
own  country— and  without  an  American  publisher?  "I 
don't  write  for  anyone.  I  write  for  the  soul,"  says  the 
courtly  and  genial  Purdy,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  Heights, 
New  York,  and  is  philosophical  about  the  intermittent  na- 


ture of  his  appeal.  "You  are  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  when 
you  write.  Writers  write  what  they  see,  and  what  they  hear 
people  say.  They're  not  testifying.  But  if  you  don't  tell  thej 
truth,  you  are  found  guilty." 

"He  has  no  category.  But  then,  he  has  few  peers,"  says 
Gore  Vidal,  adding  that  Purdy  has  no  constituency  either— 
not  academia,  not  the  gay  establishment.  "Their  line  is^ 
that  fags  are  just  like  everyone  else,  only  nicer.  Well,  not 
in  Purdy's  books.  .  .  .  And  the  hacks  of  academe  cannot 
deal  with  originality,  particularly  of  style."  In  the  1970s 
and  80s,  Vidal  corresponded  with  Paul  Bowles  about  Pur- 
dy, who  has  the  distinction  of  having  shocked  both  au- 
thors—quite a  feat.  Purdy's  books  range  from  the  gentility 
of  On  Glory's  Course  (he  is  often  praised  for  the  way  he 
writes  about  women)  to  the  debauchery  of  Narrow  Rooms, 
a  rustic  novel  of  four  teenage  boys  so  preoccupied  with 
one  another  that  the  story  proceeds— in  hypnotically  beau- 
tiful language— from  murder  to  graveside  rape,  to  crucifix- 
ion, to,  uh,  worse.  This  was  the  work  that  shocked  Bowles. 
"Narrow  Rooms  is  a  starter  book  I  give  to  people  of  a  cer- 
tain type,  to  get  them  obsessed,"  says  John  Waters.  "They 
love  it  or  hate  it.  In  my  circle  of  friends,  everybody  reads 
him.  Of  course,  I've  never  had  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
what  regular  people  like." 

Fran  Lebowitz  notes  that  Purdy  "is  without  an  era— he 
was  way  too  early  for  his  own  era,  and  too  good  for  this 
one.  And  not  published  in  his  own  country?  That's  an  out- 
rage, an  outrage,  an  outrage.  It's  a  publisher's  responsibil- 
ity to  publish  James  Purdy.  Otherwise,  let  them  go  and 
just  sell  shoes."  Vidal  agrees:  "There's  something  in  the 
American  air  that's  so  sectarian,  censorious,  narrow, 
dumb— do  stop  me  before  I  run  out  of  euphemisms."     D 
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PURDYAS 
A  PICTURE 


At  73,  Purdy  is 

philosophical 

about  his 

relative  obscurity. 

"I  don't  write 

for  anyone," 

he  says.  "I  write 

for  the  soul." 


lagged  as  her  brothers  muse, 
Donatella  Versace  is  a  growing  powei 
in  Gianni  s  global  fashion  empire, 
with  a  style— the  20-carat  diamond  ring, 
the  neon-orange  toenails,  the  constant 
full-lipped  embrace  of  a  cigarette— 
that  is  as  fabulous  and  as  utterly  honest 
as  she  is.  In  Miami's  South  Beach, 
CATHY  HORYN  learns  the  truth  about 
a  brother-sister  act  that  shifts 
between  furious  ego  clashes  and  a 
serious  case  of  mutual  worship 
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st  Versace  fragrance  and  the  British  press  starts  pulling 
ut  the  48-point  sans-serif  type,  as  if  to  say.  "Here  we  have 
omething  big,"  and  she  is  hailed  in  The  Sunday  Times  as 

HE    BOTTLE    BLONDE    ROCK    CHICK    BEHIND    THE    VERSACE 

mpire.  There  are  also  rumors  of  a  rift  between  her  and 
iianni,  all  having  to  do  with  his  recent  illness  and  her 
merging  power,  and,  well,  the  reporters  don't  bother  to 
o  into  all  that.  Hot  potato.  But  if  they  had.  they  would 
ave  found  out  easily  enough  from  Donatella  herself  that 
tie  rift  was  actually  far  from  tiny,  and  that  it  lasted  all 
uring  the  winter  and  spring  of  1996. 
j  The  thing  is,  anyone  who  spends  time  with  Donatella 
(uickly  discovers  that  she  is  nothing  like  the  way  she  ap- 
tears  in  photographs— that  is,  ready  to  pounce! 
7un -loving,  she  is,  of  course,  a  hard-charging 
ort  of  spike-heeled  Auntie  Mame.  But,  despite 
he  layers  of  artifice,  she  creates  the  impres- 
ionjhat  she  is  always  utterly  candid  about  her 
ife.  Directness  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
amilial  style.  Who  could  pussyfoot,  after  all, 
n  leopard  prints?  In  fact,  the  only  thing  that 
eems  phony  about  Donatella  is  her  hair— and, 
lell,  she'll  tell  you  it's  nothing  but  a  weave, 
t's  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  "I  think  her 
oughness  is  certainly  an  element,"  says  her 
riend  Trudie  Styler,  the  film  producer  who  is 
narried  to  Sting.  "But  I  love  her  directness 
.nd  honesty.  That's  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
hat  world.  She  says  exactly  what  she  damn  well  thinks." 
And  even  the  blue -hairs  in  Boca  have  heard  all  those 
tories  about  Donatella's  husband's  being  Gianni's  boyfriend 
iefore  she  married  him.  This  is  one  of  those  peculiarly 
tubborn  fashion  rumors  that  get  told  so  often  that  every- 
«e  believes  they  are  true.  But  the  reality  is,  says  Paul  Beck, 
hat  in  the  18  years  he  has  known  the  Versaces,  no  jour- 
lalist  has  ever  come  right  out  and  said,  "Now,  what's  this 
bout  you  and  Gianni?"  It's  just  never  come  up. 

So  here  are  Paul  and  Donatella  up  in  the 
dining  room,  with  its  marble  and  shell 
reliefs  and  scrolling  mosaics  running  on 
for  30  feet.  Their  kids,  11-year-old  Alle- 
gra  and  6 -year-old  Daniel,  are  out  in  the 
pool  with  the  nanny.  The  cook  is  in  the 
kitchen  slicing  mangoes.  The  electronic 
wail  of  a  boom  box  floats  up  from  the 
street. 
And  somewhere  in  the  corner  a  telephone  rings. 
Paul  gets  up  and  pads  across  the  room  to  answer  it. 
le  says  a  few  words  and  then  hands  the  phone  to  Don- 
tella,  who  is  sitting  there  in  her  Audrey  Hepburn  shift 
f  that  unforgettable  green  as  calmly  as  if  she  were  var- 
ishing  her  fingernails. 
"It's  Elton,"  says  Paul. 

She  takes  the  receiver  and  now  the  gravel  begins  to  slosh 
nd  she  says  to  Elton  John,  who  is  calling  from  his  home 
i  England,  "Elton,  my  darling  .  .  .  Very  good.  And  you? 
.  .  The  piano  is  there.  Thank  you  very  much.  Allegra's  go- 
lg  to  play  it.  You've  done  so  much  for  me  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  . 
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FIZZY  WATER 

The  waters  at  the  Versace 
villa  in  South  Beach, 
Florida,  where  Donatella 
holds  court,  are  rarely 
still.  A  birthday  cake  for 
Madonna  once  floated  on 
the  turquoise  pool. 
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almost  mind-boggling  in 
its  grasp  of  the 
consumption  ethic. 

1  he  message:        * 


te're  well.  We're  having  a  great  time  here.  We're  waiting 
>r  —  to  come  on  Wednesday.  Oh,  my  dear!  Yes  .  .  .  Fas- 
n  your  seat  belts!  .  .  .  Yeah!  ...  It  was  so  much  fun,  El- 
>n.  It  was  the  greatest  baby  party  in  the  world  .  .  .  Yes 

.  Well,  you  know  .  .  .  Oh,  dear,  we'll  see!  ...  A  big  kiss, 
hank  you,  Elton  .  .  .  Bye-bye." 

Then  she  hangs  up  and  hands  the  phone  back  to  Paul, 
ho  has  been  as  absorbed  in  the  conversation  as  the  par- 
cipants  and  who  says,  apropos  of  Lourdes  Maria  Cic- 
3ne  Leon,  "She  can't  have  a  normal  life,  this  baby." 

Donatella  doesn't  say  anything  for  a  moment.  She  just 
ts  there  and  smiles  slowly,  like  warm  taffy  melting  over 

globe  of  ice  cream,  and  then  she  just  comes 
ut  with  it:  "What's  a  normal  life?" 

[n   1955,  the  year  Donatella  was  born, 
Reggio  di  Calabria  was  still  scarred  from 
the  heavy  Allied  bombings  of  1943.  DDT 
had  cleared  out  the  mosquitoes,  but  this 
did  not  mean  life  in  Calabria  was  any 
better  than  it  had  been  before  the  war. 
For  one  thing,  the  people  there  had  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  backward  landlords, 
mainly  dukes  and  archbishops  from  Rome 
nd  Naples,  who  ran  their  estates  in  the  same  feu- 
dal manner  as  the  English  lords  in  Ireland.  Which 
>  to  say,  in   1950,  when  Janet  Flanner  was  re- 
'orting  on  the  miseries  of  Calabria,  you  could  go 
ip  into  the  hills  and  still  find  people  living  in 
•aves.  Second,  there  was  the  local  Mafia  to  con- 
end  with.  The  Calabrian  Mafia  was  certainly  a 
•ad  bunch,  as  bad  as  any  of  the  Sicilian  crime 
amilies  or  the  Neapolitan  Camorra.  But  in  a  poor  coun- 
ry,  where  one -third  of  the  postwar  population  could  not 
ead,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  could  have  worked 
ip  a  great  deal  of  moral  indignation  over  the  Mob.  It  was 
i  fact  of  life,  like  those  feudal  princes.  In  1994,  the  Lon- 
ion  newspaper  The  Independent  on  Sunday  tried  to  make 
he  case  that  Gianni  Versace's  fortune  was  tied  to  the 
Vlafia— the  suggestion  being  that  no  matter  how  many  silk 
ihirts  and  Medusa  chains  he  sold  it  still  wouldn't  add  up 
o  those  incredible  sales  numbers  ($900  million  in  1995).  He 
nust  be  laundering  someone's  money.  Versace,  of  course, 
iued  and  received  a  settlement  of  $150,000  and  a  public 
ipology.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  what  all  that  illustrates  is  just 
low  strongly  the  Versaces  are  bound  to  their  southern  cul- 
ure— and  how  little  anyone  in  the  fashion  world  really 
mows  about  it. 

"In  this  business,  you  often  have  to  create  your  fami- 
y,"  says  the  photographer  Mario  Testino.  "But  the  Ver- 
;aces  already  have  theirs."  And  it's  true  that  there  are 
hese  great  stories  on  the  subject  of  Gianni  Versace's  clan, 
ill  having  to  do  with  how  as  a  young  boy  in  Reggio  di 
Calabria  he  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  bon  chic  life 
)y  his  beautiful  and  adoring  mother,  Francesca,  a  dress- 
naker.  There  are  also  stories,  on  fewer  occasions,  about 
lis  brother,  Santo,  and  their  "remote"  father.  Antonio,  who 
vas  a  major  supplier  of  methane  gas  in  Southern  Italy,  al- 
:hough  that  part  usually  gets  left  out.  But  within  the  fash- 
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ion  world  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the  only 
angle,  the  only  real  story  of  consequence,  is  the  relation- 
ship between  Gianni  and  Donatella.  Think  of  all  those  fa- 
mous brother-and-sister  acts— Fred  and  Adele,  Warren  and 
Shirley,  Edith  and  Osbert,  Karen  and  Richard  and  you 
about  have  the  size  of  it.  Gianni  and  Donatella  have  been 
completely  absorbed  in  the  image  of  each  other  ever  since, 
at  the  age  of  10,  she  took  his  advice  and  walked  into  a 
beauty  parlor  and  had  her  hair  streaked.  There  isn't  a  day, 
much  less  an  hour,  that  goes  by  when  they  are  not  in  the 
same  room  or  talking  over  the  phone.  "I  can  be  in  Chi- 
na or  on  the  moon  and  we'll  talk  a  hundred  times  a  day," 
says  Gianni.  There  isn't  a  diamond  on  any  finger  or  wrist, 
including  the  20 -carat  gumdrop,  that  isn't  a  present  from 
Gianni.  Only  Donatella's  husband  and  children  constitute 
what  might  positively  be  called  a  distraction— and  even 
here  one  can  detect  an  amusing  shadow,  since  the  sister's 
matrimonial  bed  came  from  the  brother. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Gianni  Versace  says  of  his  sis- 
ter, 10  years  his  junior,  "I  think  if  I  were  to  marry  I  would 
look  for  a  girl  like  Donatella.  Our  friendship  was  from 
when  we  were  children.  We  were  always  together." 

In  the  late  70s,  when  Gianni  was  establishing  himself  in 
Milan,  Donatella  would  commute  in  on  weekends  from 
Florence,  where  she  was  studying  literature  at  the  univer- 
sity, to  help  out  in  the  studio.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  studio 
to  speak  of,  just  a  couple  of  rooms  in  an  apartment  with 
two  assistants  (both  of  whom  are  still  with  the  compa- 
ny). But  it  didn't  matter.  These  were  wild  times.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Gianni's  leather-and-mesh  period,  when  he 
was  combining  technology  and  classical  shapes  to  create 
new  forms  of  excitement.  It  was  also  around  this  time  that 
some  of  the  editors  started  referring  to  Donatella  as  his 
"muse,"  but  that,  as  I  said,  was  only  because  they  didn't 
know  what  else  to  make  of  her.  And  the  funny  thing  about 
that  is,  Gianni  never  was  inspired  by  her  looks.  It  was  her 
truthfulness  he  liked— and  the  way  she  could  sum  up  some- 
thing in  about  a  fourth  of  a  second.  He  was  always  telling 
her  to  lay  off  those  damn  stilettos.  "I  used  to  say  to  her, 
'I  don't  like  you  dressing  in  these  tight  pants,  those  high 
heels,'"  Gianni  recalls.  "But  she  could  not  care  less.  That's 
her  strength.  She  knows  what  she  is." 

And  they  could  really  go  at  it,  too.  Really  scream  and 
carry  on,  like  the  worst  911  domestic  quarrel  you  could 
imagine.  Santo  too.  Paul  Beck  says  that  after  he  got  to 
know  the  Versaces— he  arrived  in  Milan  in  1979  as  a  mod- 
el and  now  produces  the  company's  advertising— it  took 
him  another  five  years  just  to  get  used  to  what  he  calls 
the  "Versace  verbal  dynamic."  "I  thought  somebody  was 
going  to  kill  someone.  I  had  to  leave  the  room.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  a  witness  to  this.  And  the  argument  would  be 
over  something  like  where  to  put  the  sweaters  in  the  new 
boutique  on  Via  Monte  Napoleone." 

In  those  days,  Donatella  was  designing  Gianni's  acces- 
sories, shoes  and  handbags  and  such,  but  the  whole  thing 
started  to  feel  a  little  bogus.  It  was  as  if  she  were  still 
back  in  Reggio  and  nobody  was  taking  anything  she  did  se- 
riously. "I  was  still  the  little  sister,"  she  continued  on  page  i>« 


The 
Ascent 

of 
Everett 


pert  Everett  is 


not  on  Mission:  Britannia.  He  is  not  interested  in  the 
Olivier-Branagh  track.  He  doesn't  go  on  about  art.  Ask 
him  any  question  and  he's  as  direct  as  Addison  DeWitt. 
What  is  acting?  "It's  a  mammoth  cruise,  really.  I  think  all 
actors  are  out  to  be  attractive."  And  theater?  "It's  a 
bore.  It's  fruity.  You  have  to  communicate  with  someone 
50  yards  up  there.  Everyone's  reciting."  And  Holly- 
wood? "The  name  of  the  game  is  schmooze." 

Tall,  dark,  and  handsome  in  the  matinee-idol  mold, 
Everett  burst  onto  the  scene  with  brooding  debuts  in 
the  films  Another  Country  (1984)  and  Dance  with  a 
Stranger  ('85).  He  then  left  London  for  L.A.,  arriving 
just  as  the  Brat  Pack  and  The  Breakfast  Club  were  set- 
tling in— bad  timing  for  a  fine-tuned  enfant.  In  the  lull, 
Everett  bought  a  ruin  in  France,  made  TV  movies, 
spent  14  months  in  Russia  playing  a  national  folk 
hero,  sold  the  ruin,  did  Pref  a  Porter,  grew  up.  He 
dipped  a  big  toe  into  comedy  with  1994's  Tfie 
Madness  of  King  George,  creating  a  hilariously  hang- 
dog Prince  of  Wales,  then  did  a  triple  flip  into  Dunston 
Checks  In— the  villain's  role— which  he  took  as  a 
chance  "to  morph  myself  into  Terry-Thomas."  Golden 
again,  Everett  has  yet  another  comic  part  coming  up 
this  month:  he  stars  with  Julia  Roberts  in  My  Best 
Friend's  Wedding.  Happy  to  talk  about  Julia  ("She's 
even  more  beautiful  offscreen  than  on!")  and  director 
P.  J.  Hogan  ("I  think  he's  made  a  very  good  film"), 
Everett  would  rather  not  discuss  his  own  performance 
until  the  movie's  release.  "Acting  is  not  my  life,"  he 
reiterates,  "it's part  of  my  life."  -LAURA  JACOBS 
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"Acting  is  a 

mammoth  cruise,  really," 

says  Everett,  pictured 

here  with  his  black 

Labrador,  MoTse.  "I  think 

all  actors  are 

out  to  be  attractive." 
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including  two  Grammys    m 
and  a  long-overdue 
induction  into  the  Rock 
and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame, 
music  legend  Joni  Mitchell 
is  emerging  from  more 
than  a  decade  in  the  wilderness 
Since  she  left  the  safety 
of  her  60s  hits  such  as 
"Both  Sides  Now" 
and  "Big  Yellow  Taxi,7' 
BILL  FLANAGAN  discovers, 
Mitchell  has  been  engaged 
in  two  painful  quests — 
to  push  the  songwriting 
envelope  and  to  find 
the  daughter  she  gave 
up  for  adoption 
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(OURTING  SPARKS 

She's  sung  the  blues, 

lived  through  turbulent  indigos, 

'^^T    hissed  at  summer  lawns, 

antjihcen  turned  on  (like  a  radio). 

Nov .»oni  Mitchell^. 

pictured  at  jjer  Spanish-style 

xoinpound  in  Bel  Air— 

isfinalty,,getting  her  duet 

as  a  genuine  artist 


LOOKING  FOR 
AFFECTION  AND  RESPECT 
Joni  Mitchell-circa  1970— 
began  with  a  pure  soprano  and 
a  face  out  of  folk  art.  MorV. 
than  20  years  later  she  wouittwrite, 
in  the  guise  of  van  Gogh, 

'Tin  u  burning  hearth K 

People  see  the  smoke,  but  no  one 
comes  to  warm  themselves, 
""■ighing  off  a  coat." 


Its  not  just  that  she 

has  no  rivals 

among  female  singer 

songwriters, 

says  Elvis  Costello. 

She  has  very 
few  peers  among  any 

songwriters." 


e  announce- 
nent  that  the  elusive  Joni  Mitchell— 
vhose  last  live  concert  had  been  more 
han  a  decade  back— would  sing  again 
n  New  York  came  a  day  before  cur- 
ain.  No  drumrolls  from  flacks— just 
i  notice  on  the  chalkboard  of  a  base- 
nent  club  in  Greenwich  Village.  But 
;here  was  time   enough   for  nearly 
every  music  celebrity  in  town  to  can- 
:el  other  plans.  The  atmosphere  at  Fez— 
where  the  stage  shakes  as  the  subway 
rolls  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall- 
was  subdued  to  the  point  of  rever- 
ence, with  one  lone  exception:  Chrissie 
Hynde,  after  a  few  pops,  started  yelling, 
"We  love  you,  Joni!"  and  "Joni,  you 
rock!"  Mitchell  was  flattered.   But 
Carly  Simon  suggested  that  Kynde  clam 
up.  Bad  move.  Hynde  wrapped  her 
hands  around  Simon's  neck  while  Liz 
Rosenberg,     Madonna's     publicist, 
turned  white.  Natalie  Merchant  stayed 
out  of  the  fray. 

"That,"  said  Hynde,  referring  to 
Mitchell,  "is  a  real  singer."  Simon  ex- 
ited in  a  huff.  Afterward,  an  enthusi- 
astic Hynde  "climbed  me  like  a 
telephone  pole,"  Mitchell  would  recall. 

"I  was  a  little  in  the  bag,"  Hynde 
told  me,  "but  she  was  fantastic,  bril- 
liant. I  was  probably  going  a  little 
over  the  top  because  people  speak  of 
her  in  hushed  tones.  .  .  .  She's  a  great 
singer,  she  plays  great.  She's  always 
looked  fantastic,  but  never  flashed  her 
tits.  The  only  thing  she  ever  flaunted 
was  her  songs.  ...  I  was  yelling,  'Go 
for  it,  bitch!'  She's  only  human— every- 
one needs  to  be  told  they're  loved." 

The  Fez  gig— November  6,  1995, 
the  night  before  Mitchell  turned  52— 
kicked  off  a  year  or  more  of  celebra- 
tion and  renewal,  in  which  she  returned 
from  the  Siberia  of  show  business 
and  found  the  daughter  whom  she 
had  never  known.   It  was  a  magic 


DREAMERS  AND 
TELEPHONE  SCREAMERS 

As  a  songwriter,  Mitchell  has  dealt 
with  not  only  those  types  but  many  others. 
She  has  released  19  albums 
(including  Joni  Mitchell,  her  1968  debut, 
and  For  the  Roses  in  1972); 
graced  the  cover  of  Time;  and 
developed  a  reputation  for  an  artistic 
drive  of  cold,  blue  steel. 


time,  with  medals  proffered 
and  praises  sung  from  podi- 
ums.  Mitchell  wryly  dubbed 
it  her  "Year  of  Honor  and 
Humility." 

"Humility,  of  course,  is 
the  appropriate  response," 
she  said,  sucking  on  one    ^J 
of  her  ubiquitous   ciga- 
rettes, midway  through  the  Annum 
Honorarium.  "But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  respond  with  humility  when  most 
of  the  honorariums  are  so  rigged.  It's 
very  hard  to  find  humility  when  you 
have  to  watch  these  people,  who  are 
supposedly  honoring  you,  patting  them- 
selves on  the  back.  I  reach  the  podi- 
um in  a  state  of  arrogance,"  she  said, 
starting  to  hoot  at  herself,  "knowing 
it's  inappropriate." 

It  has  taken  Mitchell  30  years 
of  being  music's  whiz  kid  to 
land  on  the  honor  roll.  By 
the  time  she  hit  the  main 
stream  and  critics  realized 
just  how  boldly  her  music 
was  straining  against  the  folk 
genre's  homespun  concerns, 
she  had  metamorphosed— with  the 
album  Court  and  Spark— into  a  Mal- 
ibu  Trouble  Child  with  an  unflinch- 
ing eye  on  modern  life  and  an  ear 
for  fluid  chord  progressions.  Then  it 
was  jazz— old  Beale  Street,  Charles 
Mingus,  and  beyond.  Constant,  how- 
ever, has  been  Mitchell's  sense  of 
herself  as  a  traveler  and  explorer,  a 
restless  daughter  searching  for  the 
"love  that  sticks  around"  but  refus- 
ing to  surrender  the  wilder  roads. 
She  once  wrote,  "It  never  has  been 
easy  /  Whether  you  do  or  you  do  not 


resign  /  Whether  you 
travel  the  breadth  of  extremi- 
ties /  Or  stick  to  some  straighter  line." 
Mitchell's  records  chronicle  a  wom- 
an of  morality  and  sensuality  navigat- 
ing an  emotional  journey  for  which  there 
are  no  maps.  She  has  unmasked  love's 
illusions,  along  with  her  own  failures 
and  desires.  In  doing  so  she  created  a 
context  that  helped  a  generation  of  lis- 
teners understand  what  was  happening 
when  they  went  down  the  same  routes. 
In  a  time  when  the  old  rules  of  love, 
sex,  marriage,  and  fidelity  were  being 
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PEOPLES  PARTIES 

"All  the  people  at  these  parties." 

Mitchell  wrote  in  one  classic  song, 

"they've  got  a  lot  of  style. 

They've  got  stamps  of  many  countries; 

they've  got  passport  smiles." 

Among  the  revelers  she  has  watched 

from  the  wings  are  (from  above) 

Leonard  Cohen,  Jack  Nicholson. 

and  Joan  Baez. 


rewritten,  Mitchell's  songs  suggested  it 
was  possible  to  hold  on  to  an  ethical 
code  in  a  world  of  "acid,  booze,  and 
ass  /  needles,  guns,  and  grass"  without 
relinquishing  the  mysteries  of  the  trip. 
Constantly,  Mitchell  has  pushed  the  pop- 
ular song  to  new  frontiers— an  odyssey 
paralleling  her  quest  to  redefine  the 
boundaries  of  love  and  freedom. 

The  theme  of  the  endless  journey 
was  already  in  evidence  on  her  1968 
debut  album,  Joni  Mitchell,  where  she 
sang  (perhaps  with  ex-husband  Chuck 
Mitchell  in  mind)  of  a  king  "in  a  salt- 


rusted  carriage  /  Who  carried  me  off 
to  his  country  for  marriage  /  Too 
soon."  By  1976  she  had  left  most  of 
her  fellow  pop  musicians  in  the  dust. 
Reviewing  Hejira,  which  many  con- 
sider her  finest  album,  The  New  York 
Times  called  the  work  "triumphant" 
and  "masterly,"  concluding:  "Hejira  is 
not  for  comfortable  background  lis- 
tening. This  is  no  boogie  album,  no 
soothing  collection  of 
pop  songs  with  handy 
hooks.  Instead  it  is  a 
series  of  personal  state- 
ments .  .  .  assembled 
with  all  the  care  of  a 
lied  by  Hugo  Wolf.  As 
such  it  is  something  not 
to  be  sampled  casually 
and  put  aside,  but  to 
be  savored  seriously 
over  the  years." 

Joni  Mitchell  stays  up 
nights  and  sleeps  until 
afternoon.  She  often  lets 
the  phone  ring  a  dozen 
times  before  answer- 
ing—there is  no  ma- 
chine. Mail  piles  up 
unopened.  And  that's 
when  she's  home— in 
Los  Angeles.  Several  months  each  year 
she  disappears  into  her  native  Canada. 
Attempts  to  reach  her  through  her  lat- 
est lawyer  or  publicist  get  this  response: 
"If  you  find  her,  will  you  tell  us?" 

et  from  her  per- 
spective, she's  no 
recluse.  If  you  drive 
up  to  her  Bel  Air 
house,  she  is  friend- 
ly and  happy  to  be 
social.  She  is,  in  her 
ex-husband  Larry 
Klein's  phrase,  "instantly  intimate."  In- 
tense, some  might  say,  for  Mitchell's 
is  not  a  mind  capable  of  passing  back 
familiar  dialogue.  She  is  beyond  con- 
ventions. "On  the  down  days  when 
things  aren't  going  very  well,"  she 
said  of  an  artist's  life,  "do  you  have 
any  friends?  No  .  .  .  you  haven't  main- 
tained them  very  well.  Your  thinking 
is  too  controversial.  You're  too  in- 
tense for  most  people's  taste,  too  psy- 
chologically astute.  .  .  .  But  when  the 
art  is  going  well  .  .  .  it's  a  love." 

An  only  child  from  rural  Canada  who 
grew  up  isolated  by  geography,  illness, 
and  a  creative  temperament,  Roberta 


Joan  Anderson  learned  as  a  kid  to  make 
her  fun  and  be  her  own  company.  If 
you  want  to  interest  her,  you  have  to  i 
offer  as  much  as  she  can  offer  herself. 
As  a  girl  she  was  infected  in  the  same 
polio  epidemic  that  got  Neil  Young  J 
the  singer-songwriter  to  whom  she  is 
occasionally  compared.  Their  paths 
haven't  stopped  crossing,  and  the  two 
share  a  toughness  and  clarity  born  of 
physical  pain.  Both  made  their  way  from 
Canada  to  California  in  the  mid-60s 
and  were  managed  by  Elliot  Roberts 
and  David  Geffen.  Both  fought  with 
Geffen  in  the  1980s,  when  they  joined 
his  new  Geffen  Records  and  created) 
albums  that  were  less  commercial  than 
their  earlier  work. 

After  Dylan,  Mitchell! 
and  Young  are  argu- 
ably the  most  im- 
portant singer-song-^ 
writers  of  the  rock 
era.  But  Mitchell's 
significance  wasn't 
just  talent.  "Joni  wasi: 
the  pivot,"  Elliot  Roberts  says  of  the; 
California  folk-rock  scene  which  ush- 
ered pop  from  the  late  60s  through 
the  70s.  The  band  Crosby,  Stills,  Nasi" 
and  Young  was  made  up  of  Mitchell's 
first  record  producer  (David  Crosby) 
her  friend  from  the  Canadian  coffee- 
houses (Young);  his  former  bandmate; 
(Stephen  Stills);  and  her  boyfrienc 
(Graham  Nash). 

"We  all  looked  at  Joan  as  the  seer| 
because  she  was  the  most  intelligenn 
of  the  writers,"  says  Roberts.  "She 
was  one  of  the  first  people  I  evei 
knew  who  always  considered  herseli 
an  artist.  .  .  .  You  could  see  that  her 
philosophy  of  longevity,  of  being  ar 
artist,  would,  in  the  long  run,  end  up 
making  you  more  money  than  if  yoi 
tried  to  take  advantage.  Editing  a  sonj 
to  make  it  a  single  was  not  in  her  vo 
cabulary.  I  would  remind  her  wher 
she  made  a  heavy  left  turn  not  to  ex 
pect  it  to  sell.  .  .  .  And  the  respons* 
was  always  the  same:  T  appreciate  it 
thank  you.  Let's  do  it  this  way.,,, 

Since  Roberts  and  Mitchell  split  ir 
the  early  80s,  managers  have  corns 
and  gone.  Mitchell  makes  the  big  de 
cisions  for  herself  and  often  handles  he; 
own  business  negotiations.  "To  b( 
honest  with  you,"  Roberts  says,  "no 
having  spent  much  time  with  her  ii 
the  last  five,  six,  seven  years,  I  realh 
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SICK  YOU  80METIME 

Jhe  blonde  in  the  bleachers, 

'-Kshe  flips  her  hair  for  you, 

ove  the  loudspeakers,  you  start 

to  faJI."  So  went  a  Milchel/ 

lyric  recounting  the  perils -of 

iryinji  lo  "hold  the 

hand  ol  a  Rock  V Roll  man." 

Shu  is  seen  here  with 

c\-boyfriend  Graham  Nash 

at  the  Hin  Stir  Festival  in 

liter  1969. 


"I've  tried  to  make  music 

that  was  enduring. . . 

and  I've  been  a  recipient  of ; ' 

prejudice  as  a  result.      I 

America  likes  copycats." 
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MILES  OF  AISLES 

Below  and  inset,  above:  Joni  Mitchell 

joined  Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young 

for  a  London  concert  that  rocked 

Wembley  Stadium  in  1974.  "Up  the  charts, 

off  to  the  airport,"  she  wrote  of  the 

traveling  rock  star's  life.  "Your  name's 

in  the  news.  Everything's  first  class. 

The  lights  go  down.  And  it's  just  you  up  there. 

Getting  them  to  feel  like  that." 


don't  know  what  she's  like 
now.  I  hear  from  people 
she's  very  bitter.  .  .  .  She 
was  treated  very,  very  bad- 
ly. For  her  not  to  have  been 
in  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of 
Fame  is  a  pity.  She's  as  im- 
portant as  Dylan,  as  impor- 
tant as  anyone  has  ever  been." 
Reports  of  Mitchell's  bitter- 
ness are  greatly  exaggerated,  but 
six  months  before  the  Fez  per- 
formance, she  was  way  down, 
swearing  off  the  music  business 
like  a  gambler  giving  up  the  ponies. 
She  had  made  an  album  called  Tur- 
bulent Indigo,  which  Billboard  laud- 
ed as  "one  of  the  most  commanding 
statements  of  a  peerless,  17-album  ca- 
reer." But  sales  went  nowhere.  After 
agreeing  to  go  out  and  do  press  for  it 
she  was  kicked  up  and  down  the  pub- 
lic street.  A  BBC  interviewer  bush- 
whacked her  with  questions  about  the 
child  she  had  as  a  young,  unwed  moth- 
er in  1965  and  gave  up  for  adoption. 
A  song  paraphrasing  the  Book  of  Job 
aroused  murmurs  of  self-pity.  Mitchell— 
who  will  tell  anyone  anything  but  a 
lie— was  not  prepared  to  be  chewed  by 
all  the  greedy  teeth.  When  one  rock 
journalist  too  many  accused  her  of 
pretension,  she  snapped:  "What  have 
I  ever  pretended  to  be  that  Fra  not?" 

he  returned  to  California 
exhausted  from  the  tour 
and  10  years  of  plagues: 
car  crashes,  stalkers,  earth- 
quakes, ailments  of  the 
throat,  and  back  prob- 
lems—a delayed  result  of 
her  childhood  polio— that 
made  it  hard  for  her  to  stand  with  a 
guitar  for  long  periods.  Her  marriage 
to  her  sometime  collaborator  Larry 
Klein  ended  during  the  recording  of 
Turbulent  Indigo,  with  Klein  departing 
the  week  of  their  10 -year  anniversary. 
In  spring  1995  she  warned,  "I'm 
threatening  to  never  do  press  again. 
They  chop  you  up.  I  ran  into  people 
who  treated  me  like  a  criminal  on 
this  last  leg,  interrogated  me  like  a 
criminal.  .  .  .  Any  cooperation  with  the 
artist  is  seen  by  [the  reporter's]  peer 
group  as  collaboration  with  the  ene- 
my. I  really  hate  the  interview  process 
at  this  point.  I  think  it's  degrading,  I 
think  it's  a  glut  of  crap.  Why,  when 
libraries  are  full  of  all  great  words  on 
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pages,  do  people  devour  junk  food?" 
But,  because  she  didn't  tour,  the  press 
was  providing  her  only  feedback.  "I've 
never  won  an  award  for  my  songwrit- 
ing  or  my  singing,"  she  said,  ignoring 
her  1970  Grammy  for  best  folk  per- 
formance. "The  only  encouragement  I 
have  ...  are  those  fans  who  come  up 
to  me  on  the  street.  It's  a  very  frustrat- 
ing thing  to  try  to  make  enduring  lit- 
erature and  real  music  in  a  world  that 
is  suspicious  of  it  and  wants  to  call  it 
pretentious.  I've  tried  to  make  music 
that  was  enduring  and  classical  with 
lyrics  of  the  same  standard,  and  I've 
been  a  recipient  of  prejudice  as  a  re- 
sult of  it.  America  cheats  on  its  exams. 
It  likes  copycats,  it  likes  mediocrity. 

"I  love  making  records  and  I  hate 
talking  to  the  press.  It's  how  Chair- 
man Mao  brainwashed  China:  it's 
Oriental  torture.  You're  supposed  to 
be  this  icon  that  transcends  everything. 
'  Well,  you  should  rise  above  that!' 
Nobody  can  rise  above  that!  The  cu- 
mulative psychological  effect  of  be- 
ing interrogated  seven  hours  a  day  is 
how  they  break  down  hardened  sol- 
diers!" She  laughed.  "Have  dental 
work  done  at  the  same  time  and  you're 
a  prisoner  of  war." 

To  calm  down  she  threw  herself  into 
her  painting,  her  second  love.  She  ex- 
hibits rarely,  and  says  she  appreciates 
the  fact  that  her  music  has  allowed 
her  to  develop  her  painting  free  from 
the  politics  of  art-world  commerce. 
Her  oils  are  witty,  full  of  light.  She 
fiddles  with  her  work  endlessly,  some- 
times setting  out  to  fix  a  small  imper- 
fection and  ending  up  obliterating 
everything.  "All  my  little  landscapes," 
she  wrote  on  Turbulent  Indigo,  "All  my 
yellow  afternoons  /  Stack  up  around  this 
vacancy  /  Like  dirty  cups  and  spoons." 

Things  began  to  bright- 
en when  Billboard  an- 
nounced that  Mitchell 
would  receive  its  Century 
Award  for  outstanding 
artistic  achievement  in 
December  of  1995.  Pe- 
ter Gabriel  told  the  au- 
dience, "I'm  here  to  honor  one  of 
the  very  few  artists  I  believe  has 
been  a  real  pioneer.  .  .  .  She  has  con- 
tinuously and  courageously  experi- 
mented, putting  substance  before  style, 
passion  before  packaging.  .  .  .  She's 
been  a  major  influence  on  my  work, 
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as  she  has  on  many  other  artists  as 
diverse  as  Seal,  Madonna,  Sting,  Nata- 
lie Merchant,  Annie  Lennox,  and  the 
Artist  Formerly  Known  as  the  Artist 
Formerly  Known  As." 

In  the  wings,  Mitchell  was  trying 
not  to  blow:  in  a  filmed  tribute, 
David  Crosby  and  Graham  Nash 
reminisced  about  her  writing  the  song 
"Woodstock"  from  their  description 
of  the  festival.  That  made  Mitchell 
boil.  Crosby,  his  fellow  band  mem- 
bers, and  Geffen  had  decided  that 
she  should  not  accompany  them  to 
Woodstock:  it  was  no  place  for  a 
girl.  Waiting  in  Geffen's  New  York 
apartment,  watching  the  TV  coverage, 
she  had  completed  the  song  before 
the  men's  return.  Now  she  fumed 
that  Crosby  and  Nash  were  implying 
that  she  had  taken  their  dictation. 
Crosby  has  a  unique  ability  to  get 
under  Mitchell's  skin.  "Here  he  is 
again,"  she  scowled,  "tailgating" 

After  a  huge  ovation  and  a  few 
thank-yous,  Mitchell— to  whom  the  for- 
malities of  Hollywood  gratitude  do 
not  come  naturally— felt  she  should 
actually  "say  something, "  so  she  contin- 
ued earnestly,  mapping  out  an  ap- 
proach to  gratitude  without  submis- 
sion. "I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about 
arrogance  and  humility,  trying  to 
find  some  genuine  humility  to  bring 
to  this  situation.  But  I  feel  like  I'm 
emerging  from  the  McCarthy  era  in 
a  certain  way.  I  never  thought  of  it 
as  difficult  being  a  woman  in  this  in- 
dustry, but  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  in  the  last  few  days  how  few 
women  there  really  were,  and  there 
were  some  strikes  against  us  from 
the  beginning." 

Mitchell  has  always  refused  to  en- 
gage in  a  discussion  of  herself  as  a 
"Woman  in  Rock."  She  was  playing 
at  the  top  of  the  game;  she  wasn't  about 
to  be  exiled  to  the  girls'  team.  But  as 
she  stopped  having  hits,  Mitchell  no- 
ticed that  her  male  peers  were  laud- 
ed while  she  was  ignored. 

The  Century  Award  led  to  ap- 
pearances on  The  Tonight  Show  and 
an  hour-long  interview  on  CBS  This 
Morning,  where  Mitchell  introduced 
a  quirky  song,  called  "Happiness  Is 
the  Best  Facelift,"  based  on  a  scene 
with  her  mom  the  first  time  she  went 
home  for  Christmas  with  her  boy- 
friend, Don  Freed  (the  son  of  a  family 
friend).  In  her  50s,  Mitchell  is  ap- 
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parently  still  arguing  with  her  moth  ;vi 
er  over  her  behavior: 

I  mean,  after  all,  she  introduced  us 

But  she  regrets  that  now 

Shacked  up  downtown  making  love 

without  a  license 
Same  old  sacred  cow 
She  said,  "Did  you  come  home  to  disgrac 

us?" 
I  said,  "Why  is  this  joy  not  allowed? 
For  God's  sake,  I'm  middle-aged,  Marm 

and  time  moves  swift 
And   you   know   happiness   is   the   bes 

facelift 

After  the  show,  Mitchell  introduced  m  » 
to  Freed,  a  quiet  Canadian  cowbo  ■§ 
type  who  read  a  book  while  we  at  > 
lunch  in  the  CBS  cafeteria  and  fan  >. 
lined  up  for  his  girlfriend's  autograpr 

ii 

In  LA.  during  January  of  1996  v 
Mitchell  took  a  break  from  he.  t 
new  album  and  led  me  througkkfc 
her  sprawling  home— from  thh  :v 
big  wooden  recording  studioq  in 
across  the  broad  patio  and  pa&  |;; 
the  fountain,  to  the  living  roon  .j 
with  its  couches,  books,  am 
big  stone  fireplace.  We  paused  in  ■ 
alcove  where  her  latest  painting  sa; 
half  finished  on  its  easel.  There  shn 
swung  around,  gestured  toward  the  pirr" 
ball  machine,  and  said,  "Want  to  play? 

Determined  to  impress  her,  I  rami 
up  a  score  of  114,670  and  stood  asidefl 
She  banged  out  a  lousy  35,250.  As 


w 


started  my  second  turn,  I  made 
crack  about  showing  her  how  it's  done;  ,j 
and  in  retaliation  she  moved  in  foo 
her  second  round  like  a  gunslingen  k 
Dancing  with  the  machine,  she  shift 
ed  her  hips  and  dipped  her  shoulder' 
as  pinballs  shot  in  silver  blurs  and  light 
flashed.  The  numbers  flipped  arounoi :( 
like  the  odometer  of  a  rocket  shipfl 
200,000,  300,000,  600,000,  900,00( 
Mitchell  passed  a  million— and  kep; 
going.  Finally  she  relaxed,  let  the  bal 
roll  into  the  hole,  and  turned  to  me; 

"Isn't  it  great,"  she  said,  "hovi 
sometimes  you  can  feel  like  you'r 
part  of  the  machine?" 

Looking  for  a  new  pastime,  I  aske> 
about  the  painting  nearby,  a  self-portra 
in  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  holding  w 
one  of  her  cats.  She  had  made  hersel 
look  older  in  the  painting  than  she  a( 
tually  appears,  softening  her  jaw  an 
deepening  the  lines  in  her  face.  She' 
not  big  on  vanity. 

"I  think  this  is  the  album  cover, 
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e  said,  but  had  no  idea  what  to  call 
e  album. 

"So  what's  the  painting  called?"  I 
ked. 

Staring  down  at  the  canvas,  she  de- 
led: "I  think  I  have  to  call  it  The 
on  Tamer." 
So  that's  the  name  of  your  album?" 
Now  I'll  have  to  write  a  song  called 
he  Lion  Tamer,'"  she  said  as  we  re- 
rned  to  the  studio,  where  she  picked 
)  an  electric  guitar.  In  loose  slacks,  a 
rquoise  pullover,  and  soft  boots,  she 
orked   beneath    two   antique    pho- 
graphs  of  some  stern  Native  Ameri- 
ins  who  shared  her  cheekbones.  She 
as  hitting  foot  pedals,  playing  with  a 
istorted  guitar  tone.  "We  know  how 
swing,"  Joni  said,  nodding  to  her  new 
irtner,  Brian  Blade,  behind  his  drums. 
Vow  we'll  see  if  we  know  how  to  rock!" 
le  made  three  passes  at  a  rhythm  track, 
ich  with  a  different  attack,  then  lis- 
i.ned  and  chose  the  second  take.  Her 
agineer  mentioned  that  it  sounded 
ke  Led  Zeppelin.  "More  like  a  lead 
"alloon,"  Mitchell  cracked. 

he  was  in  a  good  mood. 
That  day's  Los  Angeles 
Times  had  announced 
that  she  had  become  the 
first  woman  to  win  Swe- 
den's Polar  Music  Prize, 
an  award  of  a  million 
Swedish  kronor  ($147,500) 
iven  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
f  Music  and  presented  by  the  king 
or  outstanding  achievement  in  mu- 
ic.  She  was  also  unexpectedly  nomi- 
ated  for  a  best-pop -album  Grammy 
or  Turbulent  Indigo.  Then,  as  she 
/as  wrestling  her  guitar  settings  for 
ontrol,  a  fax  arrived  of  a  piece  from 
"he  New  York  Times  raising  a  ruckus 
bout  her  continuing  exclusion  from 
ie  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Who's  the  cast  of  characters  there?" 
oni  asked.  I  mentioned  a  couple  of 
ames,  but  when  I  got  to  Rolling  Stone's 
ann  Wenner  she  said  if  Jann  were 
lere  she  wouldn't  get  in.  She  has  feud- 
d  with  Rolling  Stone  for  years  and 
>  able  to  enumerate  its  slights  and 
lsults.  To  borrow  a  joke  coined  for 
ran  Morrison,  Mitchell's  capacity 
or  holding  a  grudge  is  Serbian. 

When  I  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
lall  of  Fame  didn't  consider  her  a 
ock  performer,  she  punctured  my 
ai'vete.  "Rolling  Stone  used  to  call  me 


The   Queen   of  Rock  & 
Roll.'    Of  course,    there 
weren't  that  many  of  us. 
Me,  Janis  Joplin,  one  or 
two   others   passed   the 
crown  back  and  forth." 

Later  we  took  anoth- 
er wander  around  the 
property,  a  fantastic 
place— with  terraces 
and  balustrades  and  a 
series  of  balconies— de- 
scending a  wooded  hill.  Mitchell  bought 
it  for  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  1976,  when  hip  Hollywood 
had  declared  Spanish  architecture  passe. 
But,  in  the  earthquake  era,  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  repair. 

Money  is  definitely  a  touchy  subject 
for  Mitchell.  Though  she  is  wealthy 
by  ordinary  standards,  she  is  clearly 
concerned  about  financial  security. 
Her  first  record  contract,  in  the  late 
60s,  was  the  usual  crummy  deal  most 
young  artists  get.  But  when  other  singers 
started  covering  her  songs— "Both  Sides 
Now,"  "The  Circle  Game,"  "Big  Yel- 
low Taxi"— she  drew  writer's  royalties. 
Concerts,  too,  were  lucrative,  and  in 
the  early  70s,  when  she  made  the  clas- 
sic albums  Blue,  For  the  Roses,  and 
Court  and  Spark,  she  sold  a  lot  of 
records.  Bear  in  mind  that  "a  lot  of 
records"  then  meant  500,000— nothing 
like  the  millions  that  stars  move  now. 

And  then  she  quickly  abandoned 
the  mainstream.  On  The  Hissing  of 
Summer  Lawns,  Hejira,  and  the  albums 
that  followed,  she  pioneered  experi- 
ments with  jazz  and  world  music  which 
would  be  hugely  influential  for  the 
next  generation  of  rock  stars— Prince, 
Sting,  Peter  Gabriel— but  which  cost 
Mitchell  her  radio  play  and  much  of 
her  audience.  She  has  not  made  mon- 
ey on  an  album  since  the  late  70s,  and 
has  been  drained  by  bills  from  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  taxes,  bad  business 
deals,  and  battles  with  record  labels. 


SHADOW  AND  LIGHT 

Joni  Mitchell  celebrates  her 

53rd  birthday  in  November  1996  with 

performance  artist  John  Kelly, 

whose  impersonations  of  her  in  concert  are 

affectionate  and  often  moving. 


A  lot  of  my  real  grief 
and  bitterness  in  the 
last  15  years  has  been 
career-oriented,"  she 
said.  "It's  been  rich- 
people  problems.  The 
real  deeply  soul-dis- 
turbing things  I've 
gone  through  would  get  no  public 
sympathy.  People  like  vulnerable  artists. 
Why  do  they  love  Marilyn?  People 


You  re  too 
intense  for 

people's  taste,  too 

psychologically 

astute,  but  the  art 

•1  1  V 

its  a  love. 


like  balancing  acts.  There  was  a  time 
in  my  life  when  I  was  a  balancing  act, 
but  I  stabilized,  thank  God.  But  peo- 
ple had  to  get  used  to  dealing  with  a 
more  powerful  woman." 

Back  in  the  recording  studio,  she 
sat  in  a  soft  chair  and  lit  the  latest  in 
a  constant  procession  of  the  cigarettes 
which  she  won't  talk  about  quitting. 
After  another  pass  at  "Lead  Balloon," 
she  started  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  her- 
self "going  metal."  'When  you  play 
like  this  you  understand  the  appeal  of 
the  big  dumb  rock  guitar,"  she  de- 
clared. "A  little  voice  inside  says,  'That's 
dumb,'  but  I  really  want  to  go  ...  " 
Sweeping  her  arm  in  a  Pete  Town- 
shend  windmill,  she  stuck  out  a  leg 
like  Chuck  Berry  doing  his  duck  walk, 
grabbed  for  her  smoke,  and  exhaled. 

"Until  the  mid-60s,"  she  said,  "the 
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technology  hadn't  developed  to  make 
a  career  like  mine  viable." 

I  didn't  quite  get  it;  after  all,  she 
began  her  career  as  a  folkie. 

"I  had  to  be  able  to  plug  up  my 
puppies,"  she  explained.  "Before  1965, 
I  would  have  had  12  kids,"  she  said 
with  a  smile.  "I'm  very  fertile." 

She  told  me  about  the  woman  doc- 
tor who  pointed  out  to  her  that  the 
IUDs  made  in  the  60s  had  dangerous 
designs  that  wreaked  havoc  on  wom- 
en's bodies.  She  said  this  with  no  re- 
sentment or  self-pity;  she  was  just 
remembering  the  routine  horrors  of  a 
time  not  very  long  ago. 

"I  never  called  myself  a  feminist," 
she  said.  "I  could  agree  with  a  lot  of 
the  men's  point  of  view.  There  was 
something  very  noble  in  a  woman  be- 
ing willing  to  swallow  her  own  dreams 
and  devote  herself  to  caring  for  her 
husband.  There  was  nobility  in  that." 

But,  strumming  her  guitar,  she  ac- 
knowledged the  obvious:  "Not  that  I 
could  ever  have  done  it.  I 


BOTH  SIDES  NOW 

"My  child's  a  stranger,"  Mitchell's 

song  "Chinese  Cafe"  announced.  "I  bore  her, 

but  I  could  not  raise  her."  Recently  the 

singer  succeeded  in  locating  Kilauren  Gibb, 

the  daughter  she  shares  with  Brad  McMath.  a 

Toronto  photographer  (top).  Mitchell  also 

discovered  that  she  has  a  grandchild,  Marlin. 


had  this  talent  to  feed!"  She  said  "tal- 
ent" as  if  it  were  a  particularly  de- 
manding youngster.  "A  Gypsy  told  me 
that  this  is  my  first  life  as  a  woman. 
In  all  my  previous  incarnations  I  was 
a  man.  I'm  still  getting  used  to  it!" 

During  the  spring  of 
1996,  Joni  disap- 
peared for  a  while- 
hiding  out  at  the 
stone  cottage  she 
owns  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. Then  she  and 
Freed  took  off  for 
Italy  and  from  there  for  Sweden,  where 
she  collected  her  prize  from  the  king. 
As  she  and  His  Highness  prepared  to 
enter  the  royal  banquet  room,  a  pro- 
cessional blared  and  the  king  told 
Mitchell,  "This  is  good  marching  mu- 
sic"—and  then  strode  into  the  hall. 
She  mimicked  him,  arms  swinging,  and 
kept  marching  right  past  the  head 
table  toward  the  kitchen.  The  king 
grabbed  her  by  the  back  of  the  dress 
to  reel  her  in.  The  royal  guests  were 
stunned,  until  the  irreverent  honoree 
began  to  laugh  uncontrollably  and  the 
king  and  his  court  all  joined  in. 

Earlier,  in  California,  Mitchell  had 
won  two  Grammy  Awards  for  Turbu- 
lent Indigo,  including  best  pop  album. 
She  was  radiant,  as  she  arrived  at  the 
podium  with  her  estranged  husband, 
Larry  Klein,  co-producer  of  the  album, 
who  shared  the  award.  "Gee,  Klein," 
Mitchell  began,   "considering  we 
made  this  album  in  a  state  of  di- 
vorce ..."  She  credited  the  cats 
they  had  bought  to  take  the  ten- 
sion off  and  then  deferred  to  Klein, 
who  thanked  her  "for  10  years  of 
instruction    in    the    arts."    She 
beamed  as  the  music  honchos 
pounded  their  hands. 

"That  was  such  a  warm  win," 

Mitchell  said  afterward.  "When 

everybody  jumped  to  their  feet 

at  the  Billboard  ceremony  it  felt 

a  little  obligatory,  but  the  Gram- 

mys  was  lovely.  It  was  a  sweet 

victory,  it  really  was.  'Cause  I'm 

a  little  guy  in  this  business  now." 

Little  like  Napoleon,  maybe.  The 
winds  of  showbiz  opinion  were  obvi- 
ously shifting.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
jazz  singer  Cassandra  Wilson  praised 
Mitchell  as  a  huge  influence.  Then 
Melissa  Etheridge  told  CBS,  "She  is 
the  greatest  female  singer-songwriter." 
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Maverick's  R&B  sensation  Me'Shel 
NdegeOcello  joined  in:  "I  love  Joni 
Mitchell.  She  just  seems  to  be  alway? 
trying  something  new.  I  think  she's 
just  fucking  amazing!" 

Sting  credits  both  his  personal  lyric; 
and  his  vocal  style  to  Mitchell.  "Wherr 
Ladies  of  the  Canyon  came  out,  I  won  J 
it  out,"  he  told  me  one  afternoon  ir 
the  Hamptons.  "I  played  those  songaj 
and  played  them  and  played  them1 
Her  ability  as  a  storyteller  is  seconc 
to  none.  But  she  doesn't  get  sufficient 
credit  as  a  musician.  She's  underrated. 
She's  a  fabulous  guitarist,  and  every 
body  knows  she's  a  great  singer." 

Elvis  Costello  says  that  he  has  pur 
chased  every  Mitchell  album  since  the 
first.  He  recalls  skipping  school  in  Liv< 
erpool  to  take  the  train  to  Manchester! 
and  lining  up  for  tickets  to  see  Mitchel  I 
play.  "She's  compared  to  the  wrong  peo 
pie,"  he  said  after  a  concert  in  New 
York.  "The  people  that  have  beer 
overtly  influenced  by  her,  with  tha 
possible  exception  of  Prince,  arc 
nowhere  near  as  good  as  she  is.  He: 
range  is  much  greater.  You  know  the* 
line  in  'Shades  of  Scarlet  Conquering'- 
'  Dressed  in  stolen  clothes  she  stands 
Cast-iron  and  frail  /  With  her  impos> 
sibly  gentle  hands  /  And  her  blood-rea 
fingernails'?  If  many  songwriters  wrota 
a  description  as  good  as  that  in  their 
whole  careers,  they  would  be  blessed- 
and  there  are  five  or  six  lines  tha 
good  in  that  one  song!  It's  not  jus 
that  she  has  no  rivals  among  femalel 
singer-songwriters.  She  has  very  few 
peers  among  any  songwriters." 


In  June,  I  made  my  way  bacM1 
to  Mitchell's  L.A.  house  or 
the  hill.  The  jacaranda  was 
blooming,  and  she  was  wait! 
ing  in  the  door  of  her  haJ 
cienda  wearing  old  clothes  in 
which  she'd  been  painting— i. 
pale  striped  T-shirt,  a  denim 
jacket,  white  jeans,  and  sandals.  Hang 
ing  on  the  wall  in  the  alcove  was  the 
self-portrait  with  cat  that   she  wai 
working  on  during  my  first  visit.  She|l) 
had  modified  it  to  mark  the  change  fron 
winter  to  summer:  in  the  new  version 
Mitchell's  hat  and  shirt  were  lightei 
colors,  the  sky  behind  her  was  a  brightei  iL, 
blue,  and  she  was  standing  in  front  o  ' », 
a  paler  wall.  Maybe  good  fortune  hac  J  J 
started  to  sink  in. 

We  headed  out  for  an  Italian  restau 
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here  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  a  balancing  act. 
I  but  I  stabilized,  thank  God." 


i 
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JGHINGITALLAWAY 
:hell,  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
>nce  called  the  "city  of  the 
n  angels."  She  has  specialized  in 
essness  and  rebellion. 
'  father  said  to  me  one  time, 
n  . . .  you've  lived  several 
in  one.'  That  was  the  time  I 
ight  my  black  boyfriend 
e  to  meet  them." 


rant  where  they  let  her  smoke.  "Maybe 
we  should  take  one  of  your  cars,"  I  sug- 
gested. "The  rental-car  place  was  out  of 
everything  but  this."  I  gestured  toward  the 
little  shelled  golf  cart  I  had  driven  up  in, 
a  tiny  plastic  cube.  "Do  you  really  care 
what  kind  of  car  you  drive?"  she  asked. 

On  our  way  to  the  restaurant,  she  told 
me  that  recently  in  Canada  she  had 
pulled  in  to  get  gas  and  the  kid  behind 
the  pump  had  admonished  her  for  driv- 
ing an  old  bomber.  She  was  Joni  Mitchell! 
The  other  side  of  that  coin  was  when  she 
agreed  to  play  a  New  York  benefit,  at  the 
request  of  Joan  Baez,  but  then  learned 
that  the  old  lefties  in  charge  wanted  to 
ask  her  a  few  questions  first.  She  was 
asked,  "What  kind  of  car  do  you  drive?" 
She  answered,  "A  Mercedes."  "Did  you 
know,"  they  demanded,  "that  Pete  Seeger 
drives  a  Volkswagen?"  When  one  of  the 
interrogators  saw  that  she  was  actually 
driving  a  rented  Ford  he  seemed  disap- 
pointed. 

In  the  restaurant,  the  staff  directed  us 
to  a  secluded  booth  far  from  the  dictator- 
ship of  healthy  lungs.  We  started  talking 
about  what  she  would  say  if  she  were  ap- 
plying for  a  grant. 

"I'd  say  that  I  was  born  with  a  gift  of 
metaphor— which  you  can  translate  into 
any  of  the  arts  quite  nicely— and  a  love  of 
color:  color  for  the  eyes,  color  for  the 
ears.  And  I  like  colorful  people.  Some  of 
the  people  that  have  remained  in  my  life 
entered  my  life  in  a  colorful  way.  Carey 
Raditz  [the  inspiration  for  the  song 
"Carey"]  blew  out  of  a  restaurant  in 
Greece,  literally.  Kaboom!  I  heard,  facing 
the  sunset.  I  turned  around  and  this  guy 
is  blowing  out  the  door  of  this  restaurant. 
He  was  a  cook;  he  lit  a  gas  stove  and  it 
exploded.  Burned  all  the  red  hair  off  him- 
self right  through  his  white  Indian  tur- 
ban. I  went.  That  was  an  interesting  en- 
trance—I'll take  note  of  that.' 

"Color  is  my  first  priority  in  the  arts, 
before  form  or  anything.  It's  the  spark. 
My  mother  said  that  as  a  child,  before 
my  verbs  came  in— at  14  or  15  months— I 
grabbed  some  oranges,  put  them  on  a  pur- 
ple scarf,  gathered  everybody  in,  and  said, 
'Pretty!'  So  color  juxtaposition  intrigued 
me.  In  the  public-school  system,  I  craved 
to  have  the  box  of  24  colors.  I  only  had 
the  box  of  8;  we  couldn't  afford  the  box  of 
24.  But  the  24  had  magenta  and  turquoise 
and  chartreuse  and  gold  and  silver  and 
blonds  in  it.  Oh,  I  wanted  the  24!" 

One  of  the  mixed  blessings  of  being 
Joni  Mitchell  is  that  random  fans 
want  to  praise  her  for  such  lines  as  "I've 
looked  at  clouds  from  both  sides  now," 
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when  the  lyrics  she's  most  proud  of  pass 
without  comment.  She  is  particularly  par- 
tial to  "The  Magdalene  Laundries,"  a 
song  from  Turbulent  Indigo  that  describes 
Irish  girls  forced  to  do  menial  labor  for 
sins  ranging  from  having  children  out  of 
wedlock  to  inspiring  impure  thoughts  in 
men.  I  asked  about  an  image  from  the 
song,  the  nuns  described  as  "bloodless 
brides  of  Jesus." 

"I  carried  that  for  a  long  time,"  she  ex- 
plained. "There  are  images  I  carry  for  a 
long  time  before  I  find  the  artistic  recep- 
tacle, the  proper  scenario  to  let  them  into. 
I  never  understood  how  the  nuns  could 
call  themselves  the  brides  of  Jesus,  the 
compassionate  one,  and  be  so  hostile.  I 
was  sickly  and  in  hospitals  a  lot  as  a  kid. 
I'm  not  Catholic,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  inter- 
action with  nuns  in  hospitals,  and  some 
of  them  were  brutal,  you  know." 

I  said,  "'Magdalene  Laundries'  had 
resonance,  too,  because  you  as  a  girl  were 
an  unwed  mother." 

"Which  I'd  rather  not  dwell  on,"  she 
said  sharply.  During  an  interview  in  1985, 
I  had  asked  Mitchell  about  references  to 
a  child  given  up  in  her  songs  "Chinese 
Cafe"  ("My  child's  a  stranger  /  I  bore 
her  but  I  could  not  raise  her")  and  most 
notably  "Little  Green"  ("Child  with  a 
child  pretending  /  Weary  of  lies  you  are 
sending  home  /  So  you  sign  all  the  papers 
in  the  family  name  /  You're  sad  and 
you're  sorry,  but  you're  not  ashamed  / 
Little  Green  haVe  a  happy  ending"). 
Mitchell  had  fixed  me  with  a  long  stare 
and  finally  said  that  yes,  she  had  gotten 
pregnant  after  going  off  to  art  school, 
had  gone  away,  had  given  birth  to  a  little 
girl,  and  had  given  her  up.  She  would  not 
lie  about  it.  But  it  would  hurt  her  parents 
if  it  came  out  in  the  press,  so  she  hoped 
I'd  consider  leaving  it  out  of  my  story.  I 
did.  But  recently  it  had  been  in  the  pa- 
pers. So  this  time  I  said,  "You  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag." 

"I  didn't  let  it  out  of  the  bag,"  she  shot 
back.  "They  went  snooping  around.  In  a 
couple  of  songs  I  left  a  trail  for  the  kid  to 
follow,  and  it  caught  up  with  me.  It's  juicy 
in  this  yellow  day  and  age.  A  tabloid  did 
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and  my  friends  in  Saskatchewan  .  .  .  sold 
me  out.  I  will  tell  you,  I  did  the  right 
thing  with  the  child.  I  had  no  money  to 
buy  diapers  or  anything.  You  don't  want 
to  flirt  with  this  without  telling  the 
whole  story,  and  that  is  really  worse  than 
Tlte  Perils  of  Pauline.  To  be  a  broke 
young  woman  in  that  position  is  Dicken- 
sian.  You  really  don't  want  to  know  the 
details  of  how  we  were  treated,  young 
women  at  that  time.  It's  just  disgusting." 
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As  we  ate  and  talked,  Mitchell's  enthu- 
siasm worked  its  way  back  to  the  sur-i 
face.  When  she  surveys  the  cultural  land- 
scape, she  is  hilarious,  flinging  zingers 
like  Dorothy  Parker.  The  trouble  is  that, 
in  print,  her  wisecracks  can  hurt  others, 
which  makes  Mitchell  feel  guilty  later.  S 
she  is  trying  to  curb  her  tongue.  "I  don 
want  to  be  known  as  the  Truman  Capo 
of  my  generation,"  she  said. 

"I  really  have  had  an  interesting  life 
Joni  declared  as  the  cappuccinos  arrive' 
"My  father  said  to  me  one  time,  'Jo, 
you've  had  a  hard  life,  one  could  sa; 
One  could  say  you've  lived  several  liv 
in  one.  But  let's  face  it,  most  women  an 
old  bags  by  the  time  they're  36.'"  She 
smiled  radiantly.  "That  was  the  time  I 
brought   my  black   boyfriend  home   to 
meet  them.  He  sat  in  silence  for  an  hourr 
and  a  half  and  then  came  out  with  that, 
so  I  don't  know  really  where  he  was  com- 
ing from.  But  his  wheels  were  turning. 

"Yeah,  it's  been  a  rich  experience.  The 
music  has  given  me  the  ability  to  travel,  to 
see  the  world,  and  to  afford  first-class  art!1 
supplies.  There's  been  a  lot  of  illness.  Polio 
probably  did  me  good.  Otherwise  I  would  1 
have  been  an  athlete.  I  lost  my  running: 
skills,  but  translated  them  into  something.: 
less  fast  and  more  graceful;  I  became  ax 
dancer.  I  believe  convalescence  in  bed  de--._ 
velops  a  strong  inner  life  in  a  young  child. 
I  think  it  solidified  me  as  an  independent  tjif 
thinker.  Nietzsche  was  a  convalescent. 

"Everything  has  been  generally  good. 
I'm  a  serial  monogamist.  That's  not  that: 
uncommon  in  my  generation.  Kind  of  hor- 
rifying to  the  last  generation,  where  every- 
body stuck  together.  This  generation,  we're 
so  worn  down  that  nobody  can  stay  in  ourri 
company  for  any  length  of  time.  And  iniijwani 
that  way  my  trip  was  not  that  unique." 

Which  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Like 
the  best  popular  artists,  Mitchell  has  been  ' 
a  lodestone  for  her  audience.  Chrissie 
Hynde  believes  she  still  is. 

"I  think  her  authenticity  combined  with 
her  age  has  injected  a  whole  new  interest 
into  the  phenomenon  of  Joni  Mitchell," 
Hynde  said  on  the  phone  from  London. 
"People  want  her  even  more  now.  A  lot  of 
people  make  it  in  the  music  business  fueled 
by  just  the  exuberance  of  their  youth.  It's 
only  time  that  shows  you  what  the  real  sub- 
stance of  the  man,  or,  in  this  case,  the  wom- 
an, is.  And  in  her  case,  she's  got  it.  .  .  .  It's 
an  affirmation  in  your  own  life  that  some- 
one your  age  can  still  have  substance,  still 
have  ideas,  and  still  be  vital.  There's  a  million 
and  one  22-year-old  singer-songwriters,  but 
what  can  they  tell  you  if  you're  50  years 
old  that  you  don't  already  know?  That's 
why  it  becomes  even  more  important  for 
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er  to  be  visible.  I'd  tell  her,  'Stay  in  your 
tole  and  paint,  but  come  out  once  in  a 
yhile.  What's  it  to  you?  Give  us  a  thrill.' " 

Hynde's  enthusiasm  speaks  for  those 
in  Mitchell's  audience  who  have  kept 
heir  ideals  alive.  But  maybe  the  last  thing 
ome  of  Mitchell's  old  fans  from  the  60s 
vant  is  to  be  confronted  with  the  dis- 
ance  between  who  they  set  out  to  be  and 
vho  they  ended  up  being.  But  always 
elling  the  truth  is  Joni  Mitchell's  blessing 
ind  curse.  She  can't  help  herself.  And  her 
elentless  skewering  of  the  values  of  the 
iOs  and  beyond  can  make  us  feel  guilty. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  times  she's  been  too 
ruthful,"  Larry  Klein  said  of  the  wife  he's 
)een  in  the  process  of  divorcing  for  three 
'ears  but  with  whom  he  is  still  close.  "I 
hink  she  doesn't  have  any  choice  but  to 
>e  absolutely  honest.  That's  just  the  way 
hat  she  has  been  shaped.  .  .  .  She  tells  too 
nuch  truth,  and  it's  interpreted  as  arro- 
;ance,  as  bitterness,  as  a  lot  of  other 
hings.  Not  to  say  that  at  times  she  is  not 
in  arrogant  person;  she  is.  And  at  times 
he  is  a  bitter  person.  But  she  is  a  relent- 
essly  honest  person.  And  I  think  in  our 
vorld  that  is  something  that  people  misun- 
lerstand.  One  thing  Joan  is  not  is  a  diplo- 
nat.  But  the  further  I  go  along  in  life  the 


more  I  value  pure,  unadulterated  honesty. 

"I  remember  many  times  where  we'd 
be  out  somewhere  having  a  conversation 
with  someone  and  afterward  she  would  be 
mourning  the  fact  that  she  had  revealed 
too  much  of  herself.  'God,  I  think  I  really 
fucked  up  by  telling  this  person  this  and 
that.'  Or  in  some  instances  a  person  would 
use  some  piece  of  intimate  information 
Joan  gave  him  to  stab  her  with  later. 

"I  think  that  pain  can  either  drive  you 
further  inward  or  it  can  pry  you  open— as 
a  person,  as  a  writer,  as  an  artist.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  of  our  marriage  and 
the  time  since  we've  split  up,  I've  come  to 
understand  her  a  lot  better.  Because  that 
experience  pried  me  open  to  a  point  where 
I  realized.  Well,  fuck  it.  I'm  just  going  to 
be  honest  and  open  in  order  to  survive. 
And  I  came  to  understand  Joan's  way  of 
being  in  the  world  much  better.  For  her, 
there's  no  other  way  that  she  can  be." 

In  the  late  summer,  Mitchell  vanished, 
holing  up  at  her  place  in  Canada  again 
to  write  more  songs.  She  came  back  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  October  with  a  couple  of  new 
ones;  now  she  had  7  of  the  12  she  needed 
for  an  album.  I  arrived  at  her  house  one  af- 
ternoon to  find  the  gate  locked  and  no  an- 
swer to  the  buzzer.  Luckily,  Don  Freed  ar- 


rived right  behind  me,  hoisted  himself  over 
the  fence,  and  popped  the  lock  from  inside. 

We  let  ourselves  into  the  house,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  a  sleepy-eyed  Mitchell 
came  downstairs.  It  was  two  in  the  after- 
noon. She  explained  that  she  and  some 
pals  had  gone  to  the  circus  the  night  be- 
fore, and  then  stayed  out  late  drinking  and 
singing  in  a  karaoke  bar.  Joni  Mitchell 
may  refuse  all  requests  to  tour,  but  she  ap- 
parently gave  her  all  to  the  patrons  of  this 
establishment.  We  went  to  an  outdoor  cafe 
in  Brentwood  where  she  eats  almost  every 
day.  By  midafternoon  on  days  when  guests 
do  not  come  by,  she  has  had  breakfast  and 
come  home  to  paint  or  make  music  into 
the  night.  If  no  one  distracts  her,  she  will 
follow  that  routine  for  days  on  end.  While 
she  was  tucked  away  in  British  Columbia, 
honors  had  continued  piling  up,  the  latest 
being  the  Canadian  Governor  General's 
Award  and  a  place  in  America's  Songwrit- 
ers' Hall  of  Fame. 

I  asked  if  Canada  had  kick-started  her 
inspiration.  "The  music  is  coming  out  real 
fresh.  It's  not  like  I've  hit  a  pocket— 
there's  still  growth  going  on;  there's  still 
excitement  there.  And  the  painting  is  real- 
ly growing.  But  every  time  you  put  the 
brushes  down  you  lose  your  chops.  You 
go  and  do  press  and  come  back.  Every- 
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thing's  always  cooling  off  and  heating  up 
and  cooling  off.  I've  got  30  canvases  sit- 
ting in  the  garage,  panoramic  two-feet-by- 
six-feet  shapes.  And  I'm  just  itching  to  do 
them.  I  know  what  they're  going  to  be, 
but  I  need  the  time  for  execution." 

6  \V  T  hen  I  s't  down  to  write  a  song  I  have 
W  to  introvert  and  introvert,  because  I 
like  to  scrape  a  little  bit  of  how  I'm  feeling 
against  the  backside  of  what's  happening 
around  me  and  all  of  that.  But  I'm  tired  of 
scraping  my  own  soul  because  of  what  the 
press  does  to  you.  So  I'm  a  little  defended 
in  that  way,  yet  I  like  it  in  the  songs.  It 
gives  them  depth.  And  I  like  the  drama.  I 
like  to  have  the  characters  in  an  anti-heroic 
situation  with  a  ray  of  light  coming  in." 

"If  you  let  fear  of  critics  stop  you,"  I 
said,  "then  you  are  saying  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  let  your  work  be  shaped  for  the  peo- 
ple who  hate  you  or  don't  understand  you, 
rather  than  for  the  audience  who  loves  you." 

"That's  a  good  point,"  Mitchell  said. 
"That's  what  you  tell  yourself  when  you're 
giving  yourself  the  pep  talk.  There  came  a 
point  when  I  was  sitting  in  this  very 
restaurant  telling  the  people  I  was  with 
that  I  had  taken  my  swan  song  and  the 
waitress  overheard  me  and  began  to  cry! 
She  said,  'You  can't  do  that,'  and  she 
took  that  moment  to  tell  me  how  my 
work  had  played  in  her  own  life." 

Mitchell  had  no  idea  that  the  waitress 
cared  about  her  music  until  that  moment. 
Except  for  chance  encounters  like  that,  she 
has  no  way  of  knowing  that  anyone  out  there 
is  listening,  that  her  work  is  getting  through. 

She  sighed  about  her  record  compa- 
ny's telling  people  she  would  do  things 
she  had  no  intention  of  doing.  "Appar- 
ently there's  this  woman  with  a  TV  show 
in  New  York  who  keeps  announcing  on 
the  air  that  I'm  going  to  be  a  guest," 
Mitchell  said.  "Which  I'm  not.  Do  you 
know  who  she  is?  Rosie  Donahue?" 

I  said  that  her  name  was  Rosie  O'Don- 
nell  and  that  she  was  the  hottest  thing 
on  TV  and  had  in  fact  been  celebrating 
on  the  air  that  her  hero,  Joni  Mitchell, 
had  agreed  to  do  the  show.  Joni  said, 
well,  maybe  she'd  do  it  then.  The  next 
month,  November  1996,  Mitchell  went  to 
New  York  to  sing  on  Rosie  O'Donnell's 
and  David  Letterman's  shows  and  cele- 
brate her  53rd  birthday.  The  Letterman 
'aping  marked  the  one-year  anniversary 
f  the  Fez  show.  That  night  Fez  featured 
John  Kelly,  a  performance  artist  doing  a 

>w  called  "Paved  Paradise,"  in  which 
dressed  as  Joni  Mitchell  and  sang 
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her  songs.  Mitchell  said,  "Let's  go!" 
The  Letterman  appearance  went  smooth- 
ly after  some  preliminary  hassles.  Mitchell, 
ever  the  perfectionist,  ran  through  a  cou- 
ple of  selections  at  sound  check,  and  was 
told  they  were  both  too  long,  she'd  have  to 
shorten  them.  She  nodded,  tried  speeding 
them  up,  tried  editing  them,  and  finally 
agreed  to  do  a  faster,  shortened  version  of 
"Just  Like  This  Train."  Everyone  said  that 
would  be  great,  but  upstairs  in  her  dressing 
room  Mitchell  started  stewing  about  it  and 
had  a  quick  tantrum  about  being  asked  to 
"amputate,"  as  she  put  it,  her  art. 

By  the  time  she  came  downstairs,  though, 
she  was  pumped  up.  Vie  Late  Show 
band  was  playing  "Johnny  B.  Goode," 
and  she  jitterbugged  into  the  greenroom, 
where  someone  from  her  record  company 
started  presenting  dignitaries  to  her.  She 
was  introduced  to  a  marketing  rep.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  and  Mitchell  shook 
it.  Then  he  gave  her  a  thumbs-up  and  she 
gave  him  one  back.  Then  he  gave  her  a 
high  sign  and  Mitchell  flipped  him  the 
bird.  There  was  a  second  of  shocked  si- 
lence before  everyone  started  laughing. 

She  was  then  led  through  a  door  to  the 
side  of  the  stage,  where  she  strapped  on 
her  guitar.  Letterman,  sitting  at  his  desk 
across  the  stage,  nodded  to  her.  She  was 
introduced,  the  audience  clapped,  she 
strolled  out  confidently,  and  went  into 
"Just  Like  This  Train"— beautifully,  soul- 
fully,  and  really,  really  slowly.  She  added 
a  full  30  seconds  to  the  rehearsal  version. 

She  bounded  out  of  the  studio  delight- 
ed. "All  I  lost  was  30  seconds  of  couch 
time,"  she  said.  "What's  more  important?" 
Behind  police  barriers  outside,  a  crowd  of 
fans  cheered  and  called  her  name.  To  the 
surprise  of  77??  Late  Show  security,  Joni 
Mitchell  spent  10  minutes  meeting  the 
people,  signing  their  albums,  and  answer- 
ing their  questions.  Then  she  dove  into  a 
waiting  limo  for  the  ride  to  Fez.  "Maybe  I 
have  to  stir  up  trouble  and  be  a  bit  of  an 
asshole  before  a  performance,"  she  said 
happily,  "so  I  can  shake  all  that  off  when  I 
go  out  onstage  and  find  the  right  balance." 

The  Fez  is  connected  to  a  restaurant, 
the  Time  Cafe,  where  Mitchell  had  din- 
ner reservations.  While  she  and  her  large 
party  ate  at  a  table  against  the  wall,  Fez 
patrons  began  lining  up  to  see  the  Joni 
Mitchell  imitator.  They  did  double  takes, 
triple  takes,  and  craned  their  necks  as 
they  passed  the  real  Joni  Mitchell.  "You 
know  what  those  people  are  thinking?"  I 
whispered  to  the  original  Mitchell.  "Boy, 
that  guy  is  really  good." 

"I've  written  a  rock  song,"  Mitchell 
told  the  table.  "It's  called  'Lead  Balloon.' 


I  wrote  it  for  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  J 
Fame.  It  begins,  'You  can  kiss  my  ass.'" 
The  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  under 
steady  pressure  from  The  New  York 
Times,  had  finally  voted  Mitchell  in.  She 
had  not  decided  if  she  would  show  up  for 
the  induction  in  May. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  weirdness 
watching  a  roomful  of  flipped-out  far 
twist  themselves  into  whiplash  watching 
Joni  Mitchell  sit  in  a  small  club  watchinj 
a  man  dressed  as  Joni  Mitchell  perfoi 
her  songs  in  character.  John  Kelly's  onl) 
request  when  he  heard  Mitchell  was  cor 
ing  was  that  she  sit  where  he  could  not 
see  her.  So  she  stuck  to  a  back  booth  and 
blew  the  damn  candle  out. 

He  appeared  onstage  to  great  applause, 
a  tall  man  in  a  flowered  hippie  dress, 
beret,  and  bad  blond  wig,  tossing  his  hair 
back  and  prattling  on  in  oh-wow  free  asso- 
ciation, while  a  pianist  dressed  as  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  tickled  the  ivories  behind  him 
and  a  string  player  done  up  as  Vincent  van 
Gogh  strummed.  When  Kelly  sang  Mitch- 
ell's early  songs,  he  affected  an  earsplitting 
falsetto.  He  crooned  "We  go  round  and 
round  and  round  in  the  circle  game"  to  a 
rubber  chicken  rotating  on  a  turntable. 

When  I  summoned  the  courage  to 
glance  at  the  subject  of  the  impersonation, 
I  was  relieved  to  find  her  laughing,  clap- 
ping, and  having  a  great  time.  I  relaxed  a 
little.  "He's  so  sweet,"  she  said.  And  some- 
how, as  the  show  went  along,  the  proceed- 
ings became  quite  moving.  The  audience 
was  shouting  at  Kelly,  "We  love  you,  Joni!" 
and  singing  along  with  all  the  songs.  And 
Mitchell  started  quietly  singing  along.  And 
more  people  shouted,  "We  love  you,  Joni," 
turning  as  they  yelled  from  the  stage  to  her 
booth.  And  quiet  Don  Freed  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  "I  love  you,  Joni!"  And 
Joni  Mitchell  was  overwhelmed  by  genuine 
accolades  she  could  not  doubt  or  question. 

And  as  this  grace  was  breaking  across 
the  audience,  Kelly's  performance  deep- 
ened. He  sang  the  songs  with  the  unmis- 
takable devotion  of  someone  who  had 
spent  hours  alone  in  the  dark  living  inside 
those  records.  By  the  time  he  sang  "Shad- 
ows and  Light"  there  was  no  artifice  at 
all— he  sang  a  powerful  song  with  beauty 
and  strength.  And  when  it  ended, 
Mitchell  herself  led  the  ovation,  shouting 
"Bravo!"  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

In  the  car,  she  was  ecstatic.  Her  new 
manager,  a  Walter  Matthau  type  named 
Sam  Feldman,  asked,  "Think  there's  an 
audience  out  there  if  you'd  tour,  Joan?" 

She  laughed  and  said,  "I'll  send  him  out!" 

"You  were  like  Huck  Finn  in  the  choir 
loft,  there,"  I  said. 
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She  nodded  and  smiled.  "That  was  like 
oing  to  my  own  funeral.  In  a  good  way." 
he  sighed  and  looked  out  the  car  win- 
ow  and  said  softly  and  not  without  sur- 
prise, "All  those  people  like  me." 

By  the  time  Mitchell  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia, some  press  she  had  done  in 
Jew  York  came  back  to  kick  her  in  the 
ead.  She  was  angry  with  Stephen  Holden 
f  The  New  York  Times  for  including  in  an 
iterview  with  her  a  reference  to  her  ongo- 
lg  effort  to  make  contact  with  the  daugh- 
:r  she  gave  up  for  adoption  more  than  30 
ears  before.  Joni  said  she  had  considered 
lat  part  of  the  conversation  off  the  record, 
lolden  replied,  "If  she  said  it  was  off  the 
scord  I  wouldn't  have  printed  it."  Over 
le  Christmas  holidays  the  Times  piece 
pawned  gossip  items  all  across  North 
imerica,  more  of  the  songbird  searches 
or  love  child  headlines  that  Joni  dreads, 
lurt,  she  went  into  hibernation. 

In  Canada,  Kilauren  Gibb,  a  32-year  - 
ld  woman  who  had  been  searching  for 
er  birth  mother  for  about  four  years— 
ince  she  had  learned  she  was  adopted 
/hen  she  became  a  mother  herself— was 
aid  about  the  items  and  went  to  the  In- 
;rnet.  She  compared  Mitchell's  statistics 
nth  what  she  knew  of  her  lost  mom. 


They  matched.  She  contacted  Mitchell's 
managers,  who  were  used  to  dealing  with 
impostors.  This  one  turned  out  to  be  real. 
In  March,  Mitchell  and  her  daughter 
(originally  named  Kelly)  met  for  the  first 
time  in  32  years.  On  April  2,  rumors  of 
the  reunion  hit  the  newspapers.  On  April 
3,  Mitchell  told  me  the  story  with  more 
joy  in  her  voice  than  I  had  ever  heard. 

"I  met  her  three  weeks  ago,"  she  said. 
"She's  been  looking  for  years.  The  agency 
gave  her  my  bio  but  wouldn't  release 
my  name.  All  of  this  ugly  press  actually 
turned  around  in  our  favor.  Somebody 
suggested  to  her,  'Joni  Mitchell's  looking 
for  her  daughter,  wouldn't  it  be  funny 
So  she  double-checked  the  bio  that  she 
had  against  my  Web  site  and  started  jump- 
ing up  and  down  with  excitement. 

"She's  a  kindred  spirit.  The  press  is  al- 
ready exaggerating,  saying  she  looks  like 
a  young  me.  She  doesn't— she  looks  like  a 
young  my  mother.  She's  got  my  high 
cheekbones.  She's  tall,  five  foot  nine, 
beautiful— she's  been  a  professional  mod- 
el. She  is  highly  educated.  She's  been  a 
champion  swimmer." 

I  said  it  sounded  like  what  Mitchell 
once  told  me  she  imagined  her  life  would 
have  been  if  not  for  polio. 

"If  not  for  polio,  exactly,"  she  said. 


Mitchell  was  jubilant.  As  I  listened  to  her 
talk,  it  felt  as  if  she  had  found  a  missing 
piece  of  herself.  She  had  found  the  person 
for  whom,  through  all  her  periods  of  self- 
imposed  isolation,  she  was  saving  a  place. 
The  new  album  is  finally  finished— a 
few  touch-ups  and  overdubs  and  it  will  be 
ready.  Once,  she  had  been  afraid  that  it 
was  too  full  of  darkness;  now  it  had  an 
ending  that  was  wildly  optimistic.  She  re- 
cited the  lyric  of  the  last  song  finished. 
Begun  as  a  poem  for  Don  Freed,  it  took 
on  great  significance  for  Mitchell— the 
eternal  doubter,  the  master  of  what  she 
calls  "the  big  but"— when  her  daughter 
told  her  that  she  must  never  doubt  her. 

So  we  should  just  surrender 
Let  fate  and  duty  shape  us 
Let  like  hearts  remake  us 
Let  the  worries  hush. 

'The  record  just  keeps  sailing  up  this 
optimistic  note,"  Mtchell  said.  "The  last  song 
on  it  is  an  old  Sons  of  the  Pioneers  cover. 
It's  a  goodwill  toast.  'Here's  to  you  /  May 
your  dreams  come  true  /  May  Father  Time 
never  be  unkind.'  It  builds  to  optimism." 

Like  this  whole  strange  Year  of  Honor 
and  Humility? 

Joni  Mitchell  smiled.  "It's  been  an  ex- 
hilarating year,"  she  said.  "A  fairy  tale."  □ 
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important  Ameri- 
cans of  the  century. 

Yet  even  mega-fame  didn't  guarantee 
job  security.  When  Dan  Burke  and  Tom 
Murphy,  the  notorious  penny-pinching 
owners  of  Cap  Cities,  bought  ABC  12 
years  ago,  they  quickly  reined  Arledge 
in.  Fed  up  with  his  extravagance,  irked 
by  his  unavailability,  and  concerned  that 
he  had  stopped  thinking  and  hiring  cre- 
atively, they  stripped  him  of  the  sports 
division.  They  might  eventually  have  tak- 
en away  news  as  well,  but  were  fearful 
of  the  consequences.  "What  would  hap- 
pen if  I  went  through  the  halls  here  with 
Roone  Arledge's  head  on  a  platter?" 
asked  Burke,  who  later  was  heard  to  say, 
"I  should  have  killed  Arledge  while  I 
had  the  chance."  Instead,  in  1991  they 
installed  a  Washington  lawyer  named 
Steve  Weiswasser  directly  below  and 
next  door  to  Arledge,  both  to  cut  costs— 
$25  million  in  one  year— and  keep  tabs. 
The  two  fought  bitterly.  Weiswasser 
moved  on  within  two  years;  Arledge  was 
still  standing. 

While  Cap  Cities  agonized  over  Ar- 
ledge, others  flirted  with  him.  Arledge 
said  that  Michael  Jordan  of  CBS  extend- 
ed feelers  to  him  and  that  Rupert  Mur- 
doch offered  him  the  top  slot  at  the  Fox 
network.  And  Arledge  also  claims  he  de- 
clined an  offer  in  1993  from  Jack  Welch 
of  General  Electric,  NBC's  parent  com- 
pany, to  head  NBC  News.  (One  source  at 
ABC  disputes  this,  maintaining  that, 
while  the  talks  proceeded  a  long  way- 
Welch  sent  Arledge  half  a  case  of  cham- 
pagne, with  a  pledge  to  send  the  other 
half  when  the  deal  was  done— Welch 
eventually  concluded  that,  as  one  source 
claims  Welch  put  it,  "Roone  couldn:t  get 
it  up  anymore."  Welch  says  that  he  dis- 
cussed the  job  with  Arledge,  but  that 
Arledge  said  he  was  too  tied  to  ABC  to 
pursue  the  matter.) 

Shortly  after  Disney  bought  ABC  in 
August  1995,  Michael  Eisner  spoke  to 
his  new  employees  on  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision. "All  [Eisner]  could  talk  about 
was  Roone  Arledge  and  what  a  genius 
he  is,"  one  ABC  correspondent  recalled. 
"Afterwards  everyone  said,  'Well,  that 
seals  it.  For  better  or  worse,  Roone's 
around  for  as  long  as  he  wants.'"  Iger, 
closer  to  the  scene  and  more  mindful 
of  Arledge's  deficiencies,  nonetheless 
seemed  smitten  with  him;  Iger  often 
went  to  Arledge's  office  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  "Just  remember,  I 
used  to  be  the  guy  who  changed  the  pic- 


tures on  the  walls  outside  his  office," 
Iger  said. 

But  loyalty  is  one  thing,  business  an- 
other. And  business  at  ABC  News  start- 
ed to  falter. 

First,  there  were  the  problems  at  World 
News  Tonight.  After  gaining  inexora- 
bly for  a  time,  in  late  1996  NBC  Nightly 
News— buttressed  by  the  network's  Olympic 
coverage  and  winning  lineup  in  prime 
time,  and  with  fancy  graphics  and  a 
sprightlier,  softer  mix  of  stories— finally 
overtook  Peter  Jennings  in  the  ratings. 
Shortly  afterward,  on  the  daily  confer- 
ence call  to  the  bureaus,  Arledge  explod- 
ed. "We  will  not  be  No.  2!"  he  declared. 
"No  job  is  safe!  We're  not  going  to  have 
any  mediocre  correspondents  on  the  air! 
This  network  is  not  going  down  the  tubes 
under  me!"  But  World  Nevvs  Tonight's 
problems  were  too  deep  for  any  pep  talk 
to  cure. 

The  new  executive  producer,  Kathryn 
Christensen,  who  had  come  to  World 
News  Tonight  from  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
was  hugely  unpopular  among  some  of 
the  correspondents  and  producers,  who 
considered  her  condescending  and  rude— 
"empathy-impaired"  was  what  one  re- 
porter called  her.  She  had  problems  par- 
ticularly with  women,  many  of  whom 
aired  their  grievances  during  two  highly 
emotional  meetings  with  her  in  late 
1996.  (Christensen  replies,  "I  don't  think 
I'm  any  more  abrasive  than  other  peo- 
ple. I  am  direct  and  some  of  my  direct- 
ness may  be  mistaken  for  abrasiveness.") 

Furthermore,  Christensen  was  unable 
to  hold  Jennings  in  check,  as  the  an- 
chorman's best  executive  producers  have 
always  done.  Jennings,  too,  is  legendarily 
insecure,  a  trait  usually  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  finished  high  school. 
Now,  left  increasingly  to  his  own  devices 
and  fearful  for  his  own  future,  he  was 
riding  roughshod  over  correspondents, 
overediting  their  copy,  stealing  their  best 
phrases,  treating  them  patronizingly.  Of- 
ten, it  seemed  the  best,  most  literate  re- 
porters were  the  hardest-hit;  some  even 
refused  to  work  for  the  show. 

"I  regard  Jennings  as  the  best  anchor 
in  the  history  of  TV  networks,"  said  one 
correspondent.  "However,  he  is  a  wretch- 
ed person  to  work  with."  In  an  interview 
with  me,  Jennings  confessed  to  a  certain 
roughness.  "Am  I  on  occasion  thought- 
less? Yeah,  probably,"  he  said.  "This  is 
not  a  popularity  contest;  this  is  about  get- 
ting a  good  broadcast  on  the  air  every 
day.  The  really  talented  people  get  enor- 
mous support." 


World  News  Tonight  descended  into 
chaos.  Stories  were  assigned  late,  edited 
late,  killed  late.  A  panicked  Arledge  im- 
ported Jeff  Gralnick,  the  former  pro- 
ducer of  NBC  Nightly  News,  to  watch 
over  things.  But  by  bad-mouthing  and 
second-guessing  everyone,  sending  out 
nasty  E-mail,  and  creating  yet  another 
layer  of  authority,  he  only  made  matters 
worse.  ("I'm  not  going  to  comment  on 
what  my  style  is  or  isn't,"  said  Gral- 
nick.) The  show  lurched  thematically 
from  hard  news  to  soft  to  such  "news 
you  can  use"  features  as  "Solutions," 
which  once  did  a  three-minute  segment 
on  snoring. 

Things  were  even  worse  at  Good 
Morning  America,  which  Arledge  reluc- 
tantly took  over  from  the  entertainment 
division  in  May  1995.  With  little  feeling 
for  the  peculiar  demands  of  morning 
television,  the  news  types  threw  out  the 
show's  homey,  suburban  set,  its  warm 
lights,  and  whatever  else  made  it  cozy 
and  appealing.  While  too  quick  to 
change  some  things,  Arledge  resisted 
changing  others,  notably  the  show's  an- 
chors, Charles  Gibson  and  Joan  Lunden. 
Indeed,  while  Gibson  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  move  on,  Arledge  gave  Lunden  a 
new,  three-year  contract,  one  which  will 
cost  ABC  millions  if,  as  expected,  she  is 
now  let  go.  Morale  fell  through  the  floor. 
And  a  chasm,  far  broader  than  the  gap 
in  the  evening  broadcasts,  opened  be- 
tween Good  Morning  America  and  Today 
in  the  ratings. 

There  were  other  headaches.  David 
Brinkley  was  slipping— at  various  times 
he  read  the  same  copy  twice  on  the  air, 
strayed  from  agreed-upon  subjects,  for- 
got the  names  of  guests,  or  mistakenly 
appeared  in  the  studio  on  a  Saturday, 
thinking  it  was  Sunday.  Anxious  to  spare 
the  venerable  newsman  any  embarrass- 
ment, his  cohorts  on  This  Week  with 
David  Brinkley  begged  Arledge  to  inter- 
vene. Also,  Iger,  Westin,  and  Friedman 
leaned  on  Arledge  to  fashion  an  equi- 
table way  to  divvy  up  big-time  celebrity 
and  newsmaker  interviews  between  Di- 
ane Sawyer  and  Barbara  Walters  rather 
than  have  them  fight  continually  over 
them.  The  three  executives  also  pres- 
sured Arledge  to  go  after  Bryant  Gum- 
bel  more  aggressively,  though  it  was  un- 
clear whether  ABC  had  anything  to  offer 
him.  In  each  instance,  Arledge  moved 
slowly  or  not  at  all.  His  critics  said  he 
had  grown  risk-averse,  fearful  of  tarnish- 
ing his  legend. 

ABC  let  such  talented  senior  produc- 
ers as  Neal  Shapiro,  now  head  of  NBC's 
Dateline,  leave  the  network  without  much 
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1KB  ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH 

I  Check  box  #   1   for  more  information 
about  Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 


ACURA 

For  more  information  on  the  new  Acura 
3.0CL  luxury  sports  coupe,  check  box 
#2. 


IAMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLASTIC 
&  RECONSTRUCTIVE  SURGEONS 

I  For  a  brochure  or  referral  to  a  board 
certified  plastic  surgeon,  check  box  #3. 

I  KB  AUDI  OF  AMERICA 

1  The  new  Audi  A4  1.8T.  Check  box  #4  for 
a  brochure. 


_l  BALLY,  INC. 

Finely  crafted  shoes  and  accessories  for 
men  and  women.  For  a  brochure,  check 
box  #5. 


IBAUME  &  MERCIER 

Since  1830,  creators  of  quality  Swiss 
timepieces.  For  a  catalog,  check  box  #6. 

■■BIOGRAPHY  MAGAZINE 

A&E*s  magazine  about  the  famous, 
infamous,  and  not  so  famous.  Check  box 
#7  for  a  complimentary  issue. 

KM  BRITAIN  -YOUR  VACATION  PLANNER 

Check  box  #8  for  a  guide  which  will 
answer  all  your  questions  about  England, 
Scotland.  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 


ICLUB  MONACO 

Check  box  #9  to  receive  a  sample  package 
of  Club  Monaco's  spring  postcards. 

E3 DIAMOND  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Check  box  #10  for  a  complete  portfolio 
of  diamond  solitaire  designs  entitled 
"Diamonds  For  You,  For  Now.  Forever." 

EM  DOCKERS®  KHAKIS 

Check  box  #11  for  your  Dockers  Khakis 
helpful  guide  to  casual  dressing,  career, 
golf,  dating  and  travel. 

ESEBEL  USA,  INC. 

Versatile,  thin,  elegant.  Water  resistant. 
Intelligently  priced.  Five  year  interna- 
tional warranty.  Check  box  #12  for  cata- 
log. 

EH  EMANUEL/EMANUEL  UNGARO 

For  an  Emanuel/Emanuel  Ungaro  Fall 
1997  catalog,  check  box  #13. 

EMHOECHST  CELANESE 

Check  box  #14  for  more  information  on 
Celanese  Acetate,  the  fashion  fiber. 


E3J.P.  TOD'S 

Checkbox  #15  for  a  catalog  featuring  the 

Men's    and    Women's    Spring     1997 

Collection. 

EElJAMAICA  TOURIST  BOARD 

Come  to  Jamaica  and  feel  all  right!  For 
your  vacation  kit,  check  box  #16. 

EBKARASTAN 

Our  rugs  and  carpets  lend  distinctive 
presence  to  any  decor.  Check  box  #  1 7  for 
a  full-color  brochure. 

E3KENAR 

For  an  up-close  look  at  Kenar,  check  box 
#18  for  a  brochure. 

EHKENZO 

For  information  on  Kenzo  catalogs  and 
boutique  locations,  check  box  #19. 

BilLA  COSTA  RESORT  AND  SPA 

This  legendary  "total  resort"  features  the 
best  in  golf,  spa  and  tennis.  Check  box 
#20  for  information. 

EULEXUS 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 
Lexus  automobiles,  check  box  #21. 

El  MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?  For  information 
on  milk  and  milk-based  recipe  brochures, 
check  box  #22. 

EI  MITSUBISHI 

To  discover  how  Mitsubishi  has  redefined 
driving,  check  box  #23  for  a  brochure. 

ElMONACO  TOURISM 

Check  box  #24  to  receive  your  free 
Enchanted  Holiday  Planner  and  special 
calendar  of  events. 

ESiMOSSIMO  INC. 

A  lifestyle  collection  that  addresses  the 
needs  of  today's  modern,  sophisticated 
consumer.  Check  box  #25  for  information. 

EMU.  PEAL 

For  a  brochure  featuring  classic  and 
fashion  cashmere  and  luxury  blends, 
check  box  #26. 

ElPRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP 

Financial  expertise  in  investment, 
retirement  and  insurance  products. 
Check  box  #27  for  information. 

ElRAYMOND  WEIL 

Men's  and  Women's  18K  gold-plated 
and  18K  gold  and  stainless  steel  watches. 
Please  check  box  #28  for  a  catalog. 


ElREDKEN 

Stronger,  healthier  hair  with  Redken 
CAT®  products  is  available  only  at 
salons.  For  a  brochure,  check  box  #29. 

EBSAAB  CARS,  USA 
How  can  you  find  your  own  road  if  you 
don't  know  where  to  go  for  directions? 
Check  box  #30  for  more  information. 

E29SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  PETITES 

For  information  about  the  best  of  the 
European  and  American  collections  for 
Petite  sizes,  please  check  box  #31. 

ESiSALON  Z 

Check  box  #32  for  information  about  the 
best  of  the  European  and  American 
Collections  for  Women's  sizes  14  to  24  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

EElSOFTLIGHT 

For  a  brochure  on  the  revolutionary 
SoftLightSM  laser  hair  removal  system, 
check  box  #33. 

EUSONIA  RYKIEL 

Please  check  box  #34  for  collection 
brochures  and  a  listing  of  stores  in  your 
area. 

E3TIFFANY  &  CO. 

America's  preeminent  jeweler  offers 
fine  jewelry,  timepieces,  tablesettings, 
fragrances  and  gift  accessories.  Check 
box  #35  for  a  catalog. 

E3I UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS  HOME  VIDEO 

For  information  on  Universal  Studios 
Home  Video,  check  box  #36. 

ESiWATERFORD  SOCIETY 

Check  box  #37  for  membership 
information.  Memberships  include 
specially  commissioned  limited  editions 
by  Waterford  Crystal. 

ESWEBER-STEPHEN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Check  box  #38  for  a  complete  set  of 
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of  a  fight.  And  Arledge  lost  ABC's  long- 
time White  House  correspondent  Brit 
Hume,  who  went  to  the  Fox  network. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  Hume  told  me  recent- 
ly, Arledge  the  negotiator  had  been  "a 
man  of  immense  charm  and  geniality." 
And  to  tantalize  people  into  coming  or 
discourage  them  from  leaving,  he  had 
been  endlessly  inventive.  But  when 
Hume  discussed  his  future  at  ABC  with 
Arledge,  he  recalled,  his  boss  "seemed 
out  of  sorts  and  out  of  ideas.  He  didn't 
have  anything  to  say.  I  came  away  very 
saddened." 

In  December  1995,  Westin  told  an 
ABC  producer  that  Arledge  had  18 
months  left.  Westin  himself  says  that  he 
and  Iger  began  discussing  succession  in 
the  spring  of  1996.  (At  some  point  be- 
fore his  downfall  at  Disney,  Michael 
Ovitz  also  shopped  the  job  around, 
though  whether  Eisner,  Iger,  or  Westin 
ever  knew  about  it  is  unclear.  Westin 
wouldn't  say;  Eisner,  Iger,  and  Ovitz  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed  for  this  story.) 

Of  course,  an  heir  was  already  appar- 
ent: Paul  Friedman,  who  had  come  from 
NBC  (where  he  had  produced  the  Today 
show)  to  ABC  News  in  1982  and  had 
led  World  News  Tonight  to  dominance  in 
the  late  1980s.  When  Weiswasser  ended 
his  short  and  unhappy  partnership  with 
Arledge  in  1993,  he  put  Friedman  in  his 
place,  and  with  his  ties  to  Cap  Cities 
management,  Weiswasser  could  assure 
Friedman  that  he  would  one  day  replace 
Arledge.  Burke  and  Iger  indicated  like- 
wise—repeatedly. That  was  how  ABC  re- 
porters perceived  it.  So  did  Peter  Jen- 
nings; several  years  ago  he  spurned  60 
Minutes  executive  producer  Dofi  He- 
witt's offer  to  join  the  CBS  program, 
partly  because  he  expected  Friedman  to 
take  over.  Friedman's  contract,  signed  in 
late  1996,  all  but  guaranteed  him  the 
job.  "The  logical  person  was  Paul,"  Ar- 
ledge conceded. 

A  month  after  Friedman  was  named 
number  two,  the  producer  Rick  Kaplan, 
whose  childhood  memories  of  Chicago 
politics  prepared  him  well  for  life  inside 
ABC  News,  advised  him  to  count  on 
nothing.  "I  cautioned  him  that  a  lot  of 
people  thought  they  were  going  to  be 
Mayor  Daley's  successor,  and  Daley  end- 
ed up  giving  the  eulogies  at  their  funer- 
als," he  said.  In  fact,  according  to  Ar- 
ledge and  another  high-ranking  ABC 
News  man,  by  late  1996  Iger  had  decided 
that  Friedman  would  not  get  the  job. 
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What  did  Friedman  in?  Some  think  he 
was  being  blamed  for  the  problems 
at  World  News  Tonight.  Some  think  it  was 
the  collapse  of  Good  Morning  America, 
which  fell  under  his  authority.  Some  think 
it  was  his  personal  style,  which  can  be 
dark,  sarcastic,  impolitic,  and  blunt.  "The 
Prince  of  Darkness,"  some  called  him. 
"People  would  come  out  of  his  office  feel- 
ing bad,"  one  of  ABC's  biggest  stars  said. 
Some  think  he'd  simply  been  number  two 
too  long,  playing  bad  cop  to  Arledge's 
benevolent  uncle. 

But  two  theories  dominate.  The  first  is 
that,  apart  from  his  close  tie  to  Jennings, 
Friedman  failed  to  stroke  the  talent  (his 
remarks  to  affiliates  that  ABC's  anchors 
were  aging  did  not  endear  him  to  them) 
and  actively  antagonized  two  of  them,  Di- 
ane Sawyer  and  Ted  Koppel.  Friedman 
had  vehemently  opposed  Sawyer's  1995 
interview  with  Michael  Jackson,  which  he 
considered  more  gossip  than  news,  and 
trimmed  it  back  from  90  minutes  to  an 
hour;  furthermore,  he  had  disparaged 
PrimeTime  Live  and  20/20  for  being  too 
soft.  ABC  sources  claim  that  Koppel 
thought  Friedman  was  insufficiently  com- 
mitted to  Nightline,  disloyal  to  Arledge, 
and  too  loyal  to  Jennings,  with  whom 
Koppel  has  a  difficult  and  highly  compet- 
itive relationship. 

Diane  Sawyer  disputed  that  hypothe- 
sis. She  told  me  she  considered  Fried- 
man "a  really  good  newsman."  Both  she 
and  Koppel  dismissed  the  idea  that  their 
opinions  much  mattered  to  manage- 
ment: "The  suggestion  that  the  anchors 
are  determining  who  becomes  the  next 
president  of  the  news  division  is  a  deli- 
cious way  to  propagate  the  idea  of  'an- 
chormonsters,'"  Koppel  said.  I  asked 
whether  he  had  at  least  weighed  in  on 
the  subject.  "There  are  private  conversa- 
tions on  lots  of  topics,"  he  replied. 
"When  I  participate  in  a  private  conver- 
sation it  remains  private."  Asked  his 
views  of  Friedman,  he  replied,  "I  like 
Paul  fine." 

Then  there  is  the  theory  that  Arledge 
offed  Friedman.  Friedman  may  have 
been  doomed  from  the  outset,  because  of 
his  departed  patron— "Anything  Weis- 
wasser did,  Roone  wanted  to  undo,"  as 
one  ABC  News  staffer  put  it— or  because 
he  coveted  Arledge's  job  too  much.  He 
was  conspicuously  contemptuous  of  his 
boss,  taking  few  pains  to  hide  his  exas- 
peration with  him,  chafing  in  his  pres- 
ence, rolling  his  eyes  or  folding  his  arms 
or  fidgeting  when  Arledge  spoke. 
Arledge  returned  Friedman's  low  opin- 
ion, but  more  subtly  and  more  mali- 


ciously, according  to  one  veteran  ABO*  n;  ^ 
reporter,  who   speculated  that  Arledgei  nt'i 
dragged  his  feet  on  major  decisions  noi  'k- 
because  he  was  dilatory  but  to  make.fip 
Friedman  look  bad.  This  reporter  saici"1 
Friedman  had  been  "Rooned"— an  ABO 
insider  term  which  meant  "to  be  outfoxed^  ear. 
outplayed,  outspent,  outdelayed,  outma  he 
neuvered."   Arledge   nonetheless   caller 
their  relationship  "very  good"  and  saio 
he  never  threatened  to  leave  or  make  i 
fuss  if  Friedman  was  promoted. 

Both  Arledge  and  Westin  say  they  com 
curred  with  Iger's  decision  not  to  pro*  tann 
mote  Friedman,  but  for  differing  reasonsif 
To  Arledge,  Friedman  lacked  the  rightom 
touch  with  the  talent.  "These  people  noBil 
only  have  the  same  kind  of  adulation  anofr 
demands  and  everything  else  that  rock'!- 
stars  have,"  said  Arledge,  "or  sports  hei  1. 1 
roes  or  sitcom  stars,  but  they're  very}  (ill1. 
very  smart.  ...  I  don't  think  he  would  (cc 
have  been  as  good  [at  that]  as  he  wouldt  set 
at  other  things."  Arledge  said  that  las 
November  he  offered  the  job  to  someone  w 
else  within  ABC  News  and  was  turneodc* 
down.  While  courting  this  person,  whom 
he  refused  to  name,  Arledge  was  negotiate 
ing  to  run  things  until  the  millenniums! 
says  an  ABC  source— so  there  would  haw  An 
been  precious  little  for  this  particular  wt 
"successor"  to  do.  |  net\ 

Westin,  on  the  other  hand,  said  thaa  spei 
"history"— read:  Friedman's  ties  to  Weisis  I'm 
wasser— disqualified  him  for  the  job.  "I'Jcler 
was  better  to  bring  in  somebody  from  tho  lice 
outside,"  he  said.  Of  course,  Westin  wai 
the  most  inside  of  outsiders.  When  did  hn  ki\ 
evolve  from  chooser  to  chosen?    Thingdpu 
got  serious  only  a  week  before  the  decii  0 
sion,  he  claimed;  the  idea  was  "sort  oojk 
thrown  out,"  by  whom  he  couldn't  recallll 
And  the  deal  was  sealed  only  the  nighn 
before  the  announcement,  when  he  anci 
Arledge  dined  together,  over  glazed  gamn 
hen,  at  Arledge's  home. 


ABC  News  is  in  the  business  of  ret 
porting  truth,  but  Westin's  account 
of  selection -by-epiphany  is  something  no> 
sane  person  could  buy.  Ted  Koppel  say:* 
he  had  heard  rumors  about  Westin's  apr 
pointment  three  or  four  months  previous 
to  this,  and  gave  them  enough  credenci 
to  ask  Westin  about  them.  "He  was  suffi 
ciently  evasive  that  I  suddenly  realized  i 
happened  to  be  true,"  Koppel  recalled 
In  fact,  Iger  has  told  colleagues  thai 
Westin  had  campaigned  for  the  job 
What  seems  likely  is  that  Iger  had  lonj 
ago  agreed  to  replace  Arledge  with  Wes 
tin,  with  Friedman  remaining  as  numbe 
two  if  he  could  be  persuaded.  But  ton 
over  betraying  his  mentor  and  dreadinj 
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Ivy  confrontation  with  him,  Iger  waited 
litil  late  February  to  move.  With  Ar- 
il dge  pleading  that  he  was  "still  at  the 
ij>p  of  my  game,"  Iger  relented,  letting 
jim  stay  on  but  hoping  that,  with  a  suc- 
l:ssor  in  place,  he  would  quickly  disap- 
sar.  That  meant  Westin  had  to  settle  for 
lie  second  spot,  at  least  for  starters. 
j  riedman  was  out. 

j  Arledge  says  he  never  had  to  lean  on 
her,  because  he  always  assumed  that  as 
.jhairman  he'd  retain  all  his  powers.  He 
bo  says,  equally  unconvincing ly,  that  he 
lannot  recall  when  Westin  first  became  a 
iandidate.  I  said  that  seemed  strange  to 
lie.  "It  is  strange.  It  is  strange,"  he  re- 
lied. "However  the  idea  came  up,  it  just 
eemed  like  a  natural,  so  we  did  it  very 
uickly."  Arledge  has  told  others,  howev- 
r,  that  Iger  and  Westin  presented  him 
Ivith  a  fait  accompli.  He  denied  published 
.ccounts  that  Eisner  had  intervened  with 
iger  on  his  behalf,  saying  that  the  Disney 
chief  called  only  to  make  sure  he  ap- 
woved  of  the  proposed  plan.  "We  weren't 
Jose  buddies  or  anything,"  Arledge  said. 

[n  1978,  when  the  men  now  directing 
the  news  operations  at  NBC  and  CBS, 
\ndrew  Lack  and  Andrew  Heyward, 
t/ere  cubs  at  60  Minutes  and  WCBS  (the 
letwork's  New  York  City  affiliate),  re- 
spectively, David  Westin,  fresh  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  was 
:lerking  at  the  Supreme  Court  for  Jus- 
;ice  Lewis  Powell,  whom  he  came  to  re- 
vere and  whose  portrait  now  hangs  in 
iiis  office.  ("That's  a  photograph  of  a 
painting  that  will  hang  at  the  Supreme 
Court  after  he  has  died,"  he  said,  sound- 
ing oddly  detached  about  it.)  He  spent 
the  next  13  years  as  a  corporate  litigator 
it  the  elite  Washington  law  firm  of 
vVilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  longtime 
counsel  to  Cap  Cities.  He  was  "a  star 
from  the  moment  he  got  here,"  said 
Lloyd  Cutler,  former  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

When  Steve  Weiswasser,  another  Wil- 
mer  graduate,  named  him  general  counsel 
of  ABC  in  1991,  Westin  had  done  little 
communications  law,  but  Weiswasser, 
Murphy,  and  Burke  bet  on  Westin's 
brains—as  would  Iger  a  few  years  later. 
Westin,  born  in  Flint,  Michigan,  into  a 
fundamentalist  family  where  dancing  and 
card-playing  were  forbidden,  was  called 
upon  as  ABC's  top  lawyer  to  pass  on  the 
use  of  such  words  as  "scumbag,"  "prick," 
"asshole,"  and  "dick"  on  NYPD  Blue.  (He 
reluctantly  approved.)  He  earned  the  re- 
spect of  PrimeTime  Live  staffers  by  stand- 
ing behind  the  program's  investigation  of 
Food  Lion  and  for  standing  up  to  the 
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food  chain's  lawyers,  even  though  he  had 
qualms  about  the  use  of  hidden  cameras. 
PrimeTime  Lives  senior  investigative  re- 
porter, Ira  Rosen,  described  Westin  as 
one  of  those  rare  people  who  learned  in 
law  school  to  say  "yes"  rather  than  "no" 
to  reporters. 

Two  years  later,  Westin  left  the  law  to 
head  ABC's  in -house  production  unit, 
where  he  helped  turn  out  such  shows  as 
the  1995  comedy  Me  and  the  Boys  and 
1994's  teenage  drama  My  So-Called  Life. 
In  September  1994,  when  Iger  was 
named  head  of  ABC,  Inc.,  he  made  Wes- 
tin network  president.  But  while  his  title 
was  impressive,  his  job  was  not.  Several 
of  the  divisions  ostensibly  under  him— en- 
tertainment, sports,  daytime  television- 
began  reporting  directly  to  Iger,  as  Ar- 
ledge was  already  doing,  leaving  him  such 
unglamorous  terrain  as  affiliate  relations 
and  sales.  Westin  was  restless;  Diane 
Sawyer  fixed  him  up  with  John  Calley, 
then  head  of  United  Artists,  now  presi- 
dent of  Sony,  and  he  chatted  with  former 
Viacom  C.E.O.  Frank  Biondi,  now 
C.E.O.  of  M.C.A.,  but  nothing  came  of 
either  contact. 

Westin  insists  that  he  was  not  looking 
for  a  job  and  that  there  is  "no  glimmer 
of  truth"  to  assertions  that  his  network 


post  had  been  eviscerated.  (But  if  that 
were  so,  why  is  ABC  in  no  hurry  to  fill 
it?)  Around  ABC,  Westin  confided  to 
colleagues  how  difficult  it  was  to  hide  his 
unhappiness. 

Suddenly,  Westin  started  showing  up 
at  ABC  News  functions.  One  reporter 
recalled  seeing  this  pretty,  classically  ail- 
American  fellow  walk  into  a  party  mark- 
ing World  News  Tonight's  fifth  year  in 
first  place.  "Who  is  this  guy?  He  looks 
like  a  Magid  weatherman,"  the  reporter 
said  to  a  friend,  referring  to  the  televi- 
sion headhunters  famed  for  finding 
generic  news  personalities.  Westin  was 
newly  separated  from  his  second  wife,  a 
paralegal  at  Wilmer  with  whom  he  has  a 
son,  now  two  years  old.  (He  has  two 
teenage  children  from  his  first  marriage, 
to  his  college  sweetheart.)  Westin  was  a 
much-prized  single  man  at  Barbara  Wal- 
ters's  dinner  parties,  including  one 
thrown  last  January  for  former  CBS 
News  chief  Howard  Stringer.  That  night 
the  verdict  in  O.  J.  Simpson's  civil  trial 
ran  up  against  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, and  Westin  was  on  and  off  the 
phone,  juggling  the  coverage  of  the  two 
events.  "He  wasn't  showing  off  and  he 
wasn't  barking  into  the  phone.  There  was 
something  very  attractive  about  the  mut- 
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ed  way  he  was  on  top  of  it,"  said  Joan 
Ganz  Cooney  of  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  who  was  also  at  the  dinner. 

One  person  not  so  impressed,  at  least 
until  recently,  was  Roone  Arledge. 
"He's  a  nice  guy,  but  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  television,"  he  used  to  tell 
associates.  Few  ABC  staffers  believed  Ar- 
ledge was  sincere  when  he  unveiled  Wes- 
tin  as  his  successor  on  March  6,  calling 
him  "a  tremendous  addition."  "I'm  think- 
ing, He's  not  a  journalist;  why  is  he  a 
tremendous  addition?"  one  eyewitness  re- 
called. "Then  he  said,  T  have  tremendous 
personal  and  professional  affection  for 
Paul,'  and  I'm  thinking,  You  hate  his 
guts!"  When  Forrest  Sawyer  asked  Westin 
to  describe  his  vision  for  the  next  five 
years,  Westin  largely  punted. 

Ever  the  gentleman,  Peter  Jennings 
had  used  the  occasion  to  welcome  Wes- 
tin. But.  privately,  friends  say  Jennings 
was  stunned,  saddened,  and  offended  that 
a  news  novice  was  now  in  charge,  and  at 
the  expense  of  a  friend— Friedman— 
whom  Jennings  considered  to  be  the  bet- 
ter man.  Word  of  the  changes  quickly 
made  its  way  to  the  competition,  and 
sensing  the  time  was  right,  60  Minutes 
producer  Don  Hewitt  evidently  tried 
once  again  that  afternoon  to  lure  Jen- 
nings to  CBS,  to  no  avail.  "The  water  is 
warmer  over  here,  Peter,"  he  had  said. 
Some  thought  Jennings  shaky  on  the 
evening  news  that  night  when  he  reported 
Westin"s  appointment. 

A  few  months  earlier,  a  wide-eyed 
Westin  had  visited  staffers  at  World  News 
Tonight,  watching  them  assemble  a  news 
broadcast.  Suddenly  he  was  their  boss. 
"He  struck  several  people  as  such  an 
'Oh,  gosh!'  'Gee,  whiz!'  presence  that 
there's  an  appalled  feeling  about  David 
being  in  charge  of  us  now,"  said  one  re- 
porter. 

ABC's  political  analyst  Jeff  Greenfield 
was  sanguine.  "I  think  his  head  is  in  the 
same  place  as  ours,"  he  said.  "1  didn't 
have  the  sense  that  'Oh,  God,  they  sent 
over  a  suit  to  impose  some  corporate 
version  of  the  news  on  us.' "  So  is  Diane 
Sawyer.  For  all  Westin  has  to  learn  about 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  business,  she 
said,  "he  knows  some  big  and  important 
things  about  the  strength  of  the  heart 
that  has  to  beat  inside  a  great  news  or- 
ganization." 

Encountering  a  reporter  outside  ABC 
on  the  day  of  the  appointment,  Iger  him- 
self indicated  some  uneasiness.  "What  are 
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people  saying?"  he  asked.  When  the  re- 
porter replied  that  people  found  the 
choice  interesting,  Iger  added,  "David's 
very  bright,  a  terrific  manager,  and  I 
think  he'll  do  well.  And  if  he  doesn't, 
we'll  try  something  else."  "I  thought,  Je- 
sus, I  wouldn't  say  that  the  day  I  made 
him  news-division  chief,  but  I  don't 
know  .  .  .  it's  kind  of  a  quirky  place," 
the  reporter  recalled. 

At  one  point  in  our  discussion  Arledge 
said  to  me,  "I  really  do  believe  that 
unless  you've  been  vilified  and  destroyed 
in  the  press  you're  almost  not  qualified  to 
be  the  head  of  a  news  organization."  If 
that's  true.  Westin  quickly  earned  his 
spurs.  The  new  news  chief,  who  as  net- 
work president  had  passed  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  material  in  soap  operas, 
quickly  found  himself  embroiled  in  one. 
Co-starring  was  38-year-old  Sherrie  Rol- 
lins, executive  vice  president  for  network 
communications  at  ABC.  who,  until 
Westin's  promotion,  had  reported  direct- 
ly to  him.  According  to  friends  of  Ed 
Rollins's,  his  wife  had  secretly  been  see- 
ing Westin  for  at  least  a  year,  during 
which  the  two  couples  had  actually  social- 
ized together— for  instance,  sharing  a  lim- 
ousine at  the  1996  Academy  Awards. 
Also  during  that  time,  Sherrie  Rollins 
had  been  promoted.  (In  a  press  release  is- 
sued at  the  time,  Westin  said  she  was  "re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  way  the  world 
sees  us  [ABC].") 

After  some  disingenuous  off-the-record 
denials.  Rollins's  public-relations  col- 
leagues at  ABC  privately  conceded  the 
story  was  true.  (Curiously  and  a  bit  lame- 
ly, ABC  staffers  stressed  that  Rollins  was 
only  the  third  woman  with  whom  Westin 
had  been  intimate,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  three  he  had  not  been  married  to.) 
They  also  let  out  that  Iger  learned  of  the 
relationship  from  the  newspapers.  Know- 
ing and  suspecting,  though,  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  and  another  ABC  source 
stated  that  Iger  had  repeatedly  asked 
Westin  whether  he  and  Rollins  were  in- 
volved, and  Westin  had  repeatedly  said 
they  weren't.  But  having  had  a  couple  of 
interoffice  affairs  himself— Iger  was  in- 
volved with  an  executive  in  the  advertis- 
ing department  when  he  began  dating 
Willow  Bay,  a  Good  Morning  America 
correspondent  he  has  since  married— Iger 
was  in  a  glass  house.  For  him  and  others 
in  the  executive  suite,  the  publicity  was 
mortifying.  Don  Imus's  barbs  on  New 
York's  WFAN  radio  and  MSNBC-de- 
picting Arledge  as  hanging  on  pathetical- 
ly to  his  job  and  Westin  as  a  sleazy  phi- 
landerer—were bad  enough;  worse  was  a 
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New  York  Post  story  which,  citing  the 
love  lives  of  Westin,  Iger,  and  Jennings— 
who  used  to  be  married  to  Kati  Marton, 
a  former  ABC  reporter,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged to  Kayce  Freed,  an  ABC  produc-  J> 
er— speculated  that  something  in  the  wa- 
ter at  ABC  seemed  to  cause  interoffice  t< 
romance. 

For   an   amply   paid   public-relations  i« 
professional,  Sherrie  Rollins  proved  par- 
ticularly maladroit  with  the  press,  telling  li 
columnist  Liz  Smith,  "I  am  not  seeing 
David.  But  I  feel  very  close  to  him.  Actu- 
ally, I'm  in  love  with  him.  But  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there."   She  and  Westin  low 
would  not  comment  about  the  affair  to  ft 
me.  Privately,  Westin  was  said  to  be  en- 
raged by  the  invasiveness  and  inaccuracy 
of  the  stories;  publicly,  he  said  nothing, 
and  in  an  act  of  supreme  self-discipline, 
he  betrayed  not  the  slightest  hint  of  stress 
or  vulnerability.  He  was  calm  and  courte- 
ous, almost  endearing,  when  I  encoun- 
tered him  for  the  first  time  by  the  eleva--4i 
tor  at  ABC  News  on   March    18;  one'* 
would  never  have  known  the  New  York  w 
Post  had  just  reported,  inaccurately,  as  far 
as  I  could  tell,  that  Sherrie  Rollins  was 
carrying  his  child.  When  I  pressed  him 
for   an    interview,    he   smiled   and   said 
something  about  having  had  enough  press 
already.  But  he  promised  to  ask  his  pub- 
lic-relations adviser;  I  presumed  he  did 
not  mean  Sherrie  Rollins. 

Around  the  same  time,  a  wiseguy  ABC 
reporter  experienced  Westin's  coolness 
under  fire.  "What's  new?  Staying  out  of 
trouble?"  he  asked  Westin. 

"Not  much  going  on."  Westin  replied  I 
with  a  straight  face. 

"Yeah,"  the  reporter  said.  "That's  what  | 
I  hear." 

Amazingly,  Arledge  told  me  he  had  '  the 
never  spoken  to  Westin  about  the  affair,  l  said 
and  surely  never  leaked  anything  about  it, 
as  many  people,  even  in  his  own  opera- 
tion, suspected.  "Where  do  people  make 
that  stuff  up?"  he  asked.  "I  don't  believe 
in  a  million  years  that  he  floated  that  ru- 
mor; that  is  really  not  his  style,"  said  Liz 
Smith.  "But  he  may  have  been  delighted 
secretly.  It  gave  him  a  big  advantage  over 
David  Westin." 
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After  a  week  at  Lyford  Cay  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, Arledge  cut  a  newly  invigo- 
rated figure  in  the  office.  He  was  still 
miffed  over  stories  like  the  one  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News— arledge  booted 
up  at  ABC-and  though  he  normally 
gave  few  interviews,  he  began  a  public- 
relations  counteroffensive  seemingly  de- 
signed to  show  how  busy  he  was.  (Re- 
porters were  not  the  only  ones  to  inter- 
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i:t  Arledge's  move  as  a  kick  upstairs, 
■ich  to  Arledge's  chagrin,  Kathie  Lee 
dfford  wrote  him  what  amounted  to  a 
indolence  note,  seeking  to  assure  him 
lit  retirement  really  wasn't  so  bad.) 
j  Arledge  finally  re-signed  Diane  Saw- 
ir  and  announced  the  creation  of  ABC- 
liws.com,  a  24-hour  Internet  news  ser- 
ine to  be  run  with  America  Online,  Net- 
tipe,  and  Paul  Allen's  Starwave  Corpo- 
liion  and  headed  by  Jeff  Gralnick.  That 
Irved  two  purposes,  for  Paul  Friedman 
ifused  to  return  to  World  News  Tonight 
jiless  Gralnick  was  moved  out  from  it. 
jowever  the  Arledge-Westin  shuffle  plays 
lit,  nearly  everyone  thinks  that  Fried- 
jan's  return  to  the  evening  news  is  a 
|>on  for  ABC  News  and  World  News 
might.  That  includes  Kathryn  Chris- 
Insen,  who  was  demoted  in  order  to  let 
riedman  return. 

!  Arledge  bore  in  on  Good  Morning 
merica,  spurred  by  Eisner's  directive 
at  at  least  plans  be  made  to  replace  the 
nchors  prior  to  the  meeting  of  affiliated 
leal  stations  in  June.  But  before  that 
buld  happen  Arledge  had  to  make 
mends  to  Good  Morning  America  staff- 
■  tired  of  hearing  him  trash  the  show. 
It  never  does  any  good  to  open  the 
lorning  paper  and  see  the  boss  crapping 
1  over  you,"  said  one  disgruntled  veter- 
H.  Under  some  duress,  Arledge  visited 
e  Good  Morning  America  set.  but  once 
ere  spent  more  time  complaining  about 
ress  coverage  of  his  move  than  making 
ice. 

ro  me  Arledge  expressed  some  regrets 
that  he'd  ever  taken  on  the  morning 
irogram.  "Partly  it's  not  my  real  thing- 
he  cooking  and  the  book  interviews  and 
he  movie  stars  and  things  like  that,"  he 
aid.  "It's  a  valid  part  of  a  news  division, 
iut  it  is  not  where  my  real  heart  is."  He 
onceded  that  World  News  Tonight  had 
gotten  off  track  a  bit  here  and  there," 
•ut  said  it  was  basically  sound.  He  also 
aid  that  he  had  monitored  the  Brinkley 
ituation  closely  for  a  year,  and  that,  but 
or  what  happened  on  Election  Night,  it 
lad  worked  out  as  he'd  hoped.  "I  was  de- 
ermined  not  to  do  what  CBS  did  with 
>onkite.  which  was  to  take  one  of  the 
;reat  icons  of  the  business  and  just  throw 
lim  off  the  air,"  he  said. 

Sure,  stars  like  Barbara  Walters  and 
)iane  Sawyer  bump  up  against  one  an- 
>ther,  but  that,  Arledge  said,  is  a  sign  of 
trength.  "Everybody  would  love  to  have 
hese  problems,"  he  said.  "If  you  look  at 
*IBC— some  of  them  would  take  umbrage 
it  this,  but  they  really  have  one  major 
tar  and  two  stars  overall,"  he  continued, 


referring  to  Tom  Brokaw  and  Katie 
Couric.  "Then  they  have  Stone  Phillips 
and  jane  Pauley,  who  kind  of  do  what 
they're  told,  and  Tim  Russert,  who  is  his 
own  little  universe  in  Washington.  If  you 
look  at  CBS,  they  have  Dan  Rather  and 
the  people  on  60  Minutes,  who  are  an  in- 
dependent satellite.  That's  really  it. 

"We  have  so  many  superstars  ...  I 
mean,  I  read  where  we  'lost'  Bryant 
Gumbel.  We  didn't  'lose'  Bryant  Gumbel; 
NBC  lost  Bryant  Gumbel.  We  made  a 
half-assed  attempt,  but  we  had  no  place 
to  put  him."  (While  he  insisted  he  re- 
spected the  guy,  Arledge  said  that  Gum- 
bel was  "not  even  in  the  same  league" 
with  ABC's  stars.)  One  person  he  did 
chase  was  George  Stephanopoulos,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  the  Arledge  of 
old.  "He  comes  in,  full  of  energy,  looks 
me  straight  in  the  eye,  and  says,  'Hello. 
We  want  you.  How  do  we  get  you?'"  re- 
called the  former  White  House  aide,  now 
a  regular  on  Tins  Week.  "I  got  the  full 
Roone.  It  definitely  made  a  difference." 

I  asked  Arledge  how  certain  he  was 
that  someday  Westin  will  be  the  man 
who  runs  ABC  News.  "I  don't  know.  I 
assume  he  will  be,"  he  said.  Does  Westin 
have  the  originality  and  vision  the  job  re- 
quires? "I  certainly  hope  so.  I  think  he 


does."  Long  accustomed  to  divining 
Arledge's  mood,  Walters  and  Koppel  say 
Arledge  really  wants  this  successor  to 
succeed.  That  it  took  the  president  of  the 
network  to  replace  him.  Koppel  said, 
made  the  whole  thing  easier  for  a  proud 
man  like  Arledge  to  swallow. 

Others  aren't  so  sure.  "David  thinks 
he'll  get  his  way  by  being  terminally  nice 
to  Roone  in  public,"  said  another  high- 
ranking  ABC  producer.  "What  he's  miss- 
ing is  that  Roone  will  accept  that  and 
keep  doing  things  in  his  own  way.  There's 
no  gratitude.  He'll  just  see  that  as  a  sign 
of  weakness."  An  ABC  source  claims  that 
in  his  first  few  weeks  on  the  job,  Westin 
was  already  chafing  under  Arledge's  inde- 
cisive management  style,  and  wondering 
whether  his  own  toadying  was  effective 
and  how  long  he  could  stomach  doing  it. 

On  the  evening  of  March  27  most 
of  ABC's  brightest  lights— Diane 
Sawyer,  Forrest  Sawyer,  Peter  Jennings, 
Ted  Koppel,  Sam  Donaldson,  Hugh 
Downs,  and  Cokie  Roberts— assembled 
in  Barbara  Walters's  apartment  for  din- 
ner with  Roone  Arledge  and  David 
Westin.  To  underline  an  anchormonster 
theme,  Walters's  secretary  had  called  a 
couple  of  novelty  stores  for  paper  masks. 
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Only  more  hideous  rubber  Halloween 
masks  were  available,  and  because  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  either  Koppel  or  Jen- 
nings wearing  one,  the  idea  was 
scotched.  (Besides,  as  Diane  Sawyer  put 
it.  "we  decided  we  were  sufficiently  mon- 
strous without  them.")  On  the  menu  was 
comfort  food:  corn  soup,  roast  chicken, 
mashed  potatoes.  Only  the  wine  was  so- 
phisticated, for  Arledge  is  an  oenophile. 
"I  wasn't  going  to  serve  Manischewitz," 
Walters  said. 

ABC  News's  starting  eight,  whose  col- 
lective salary  rivaled  that  of  the  Yankees' 


starting  nine,  sat  around  a  circular  table, 
joking,  commiserating,  complaining.  Ar- 
ledge praised  Westin,  and  Westin  praised 
Arledge,  stating  in  response  to  one  ques- 
tion, "Well,  let's  see  what  The  Boss  has 
to  say."  Both  waxed  lyrical  about  the  fu- 
ture, as  did  Walters  in  some  customized 
doggerel.  "So  to  Roone  and  David  from 
Forrest,  Barbara,  Peter,  Cokie,  Sam,  Ted, 
Diane  and  Hugh  .  .  .  ,"  the  poem  read, 
"...  we  raise  our  glasses  with  affection 
and  admiration  and  lots  of  hope  to  you." 
("Thank  God  for  'Hugh,'"  Walters  said 
afterward.  "I  wouldn't  have  had  a 
[rhyme]  ending.") 

Roone  Arledge  had  once  more  sur- 
vived, and  outside  ABC,  as  well  as  in- 


side, feelings  are  mixed.  "I  love  compet- 
ing against  him  because  he's  lost  his  fast-i 
ball,"  said  one  prominent  figure  at  a  ri-i 
val  network.  "I  hope  they  keep  him 
there  for  a  long  time."  But  a  couple  of- 
offices  away,  one  heard  another  opinion. 
Sure,  he'd  lost  a  step.  Sure,  his  attention 
span  had  shortened.  Sure,  the  ever 
changing  business  of  television  news  re- 
quired a  youthful  nimbleness  Arledge  no 
longer  seemed  to  have.  But,  this  person 
concluded,  "I  don't  think  we're  ever  bet- 
ter off  with  him  there.  He's  that  unique 
a  talent." 

Brit  Hume  put  it  similarly.  "Even  withi 
Roone  not  at  the  top  of  his  game,  you  have, 
to  ask  yourself:  Compared  to  whom?"  D 
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continued  moM  paoe  [62  told  me  one  night 
in  Milan  before  we  met  in  Miami.  We 
were  sitting  in  the  living  room  of  her 
apartment.  Donatella's  apartment  is  truly 
a  showplace,  about  21  rooms,  all  done  in 
splashy  Versace  scarf  prints  against  a  pale 
background  melting  under  the  heat  of  old 
Renaissance  masters.  It  looks  just  like  her 
brother's  place  except  that  she  has  a  big 
Bang  &  Olufsen  television,  in  high-subur- 
ban shine,  sitting  down  in  the  middle  of 
all  this. 

Anyway,  Donatella  was  saying,  it  sud- 
denly dawned  on  her  one  day  about  five 
or  six  years  ago  that  she  was  going  about 
things  all  wrong.  "I  used  to  say  to  Gianni 
before  the  shows,  'Let's  do  this,  let's  do 
that.'  He  would  listen  to  half  my  ideas. 
Then,  after  one  show,  he  told  me,  'I 
made  a  mistake.  I  should  have  done  that.' 
I  said,  'Gianni,  I  told  you.'  And  he  said, 
'Oh,  you  didn't  push  enough.' " 

Donatella  smiled.  "I  thought.  I  didn't 
push  enough?  You'll  see  next  time." 

Well,  you  can  imagine  the  impact  of 
something  like  that  on  a  woman  whose 
reaction  time  most  closely  resembles  that 
of  a  cobra.  And  courage!  People  who 
work  with  Donatella,  photographers  such 
as  Bruce  Weber,  Mario  Testino,  and 
Herb  Ritts,  generally  describe  her  dedica- 
tion in  terms  of  physical  bravery,  al- 
though that  is  obviously  not  what  they 
mean  exactly.  For  instance,  Weber  was 
out  in  Squaw  Valley  a  couple  of  years 
ago  shooting  some  Versus  ads  with  Don- 
atella when  she  came  bounding  out  in  a 
gold  snowsuit.  As  Weber  remembers  it, 
"There  was  a  blizzard  and  I  couldn't  see 
any  of  the  models,  but  I  could  see  her. 
She  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Do  you 
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hate  me?'  And  I  go,  'Why  would  I  hate 
you?"  She  said,  'Well,  we  had  that  argu- 
ment last  night  about  the  models  and 
wearing  a  certain  thing.'  And  I  said,  'I 
don't  hate  you.  First  of  all,  you're  the 
only  person  I  can  see,  and,  secondly,  how 
can  I  hate  someone  who  has  so  much 
courage?' " 

It  is  in  her  dealings  with  Gianni  specifi- 
cally, however,  that  Donatella  has 
shown  the  most  tenacity,  if  that  is  the 
right  word.  A  few  years  ago  she  told  him 
his  collections  were  wandering  all  over 
the  place  and  he  needed  to  show  fewer 
looks.  This  was  like  telling  Gianni  Ver- 
sace, Mr.  Rock  'n'  Roll,  that  he  was  be- 
ing a  noodle,  a  turkey,  a  wuss.  She  told 
him,  "You're  not  Versace  because  you 
show  a  gray  suit.  People  are  not  going  to 
write  about  your  gray  suit.  Let's  do  the 
Versace  thing  and  believe  it."  Before  you 
could  say  "Maribou."  she  had  taken  over 
the  Versus  collection  and  given  it  heat  in 
the  press  and  at  the  cash  register. 

But  mainly  it  is  Donatella's  ability  to 
size  up  a  situation  in  a  fairly  devastating 
way  that  has  made  her  enormously  influ- 
ential with  her  brother.  Trudie  Styler 
tells  a  wonderful  story  that  says  a  great 
deal.  She  had  gone  to  the  Versaces'— this 
was  about  five  years  ago— to  be  fitted  for 
her  wedding  dress,  and  standing  there  in 
the  room  were  Gianni,  Donatella,  and 
the  two  seamstresses  who  had  spent 
weeks  embroidering  the  sleeves  of  the 
ensemble's  gold  jacket.  Anyway,  Styler 
says,  "Donatella  was  pacing— I  like  this 
image  of  her  being  a  cat— and  Gianni 
had  a  furrowed  brow.  They  were  speak- 
ing in  Italian  and  obviously  he  was  say- 
ing, 'What  do  you  think?'  She  said,  'The 
sleeves  have  to  go.'  And  with  that  the 
scissors  came  out,  snip,  snip  went  these 


long,  hand-embroidered  sleeves.  And 
the  ladies  who  had  sewn  them,  theiu 
mouths  shot  open.  As  soon  as  Donatella 
had  suggested  it,  Gianni  instantly  went; 
'Bravo,  Donatella!'  And  we  all  looked 
aghast  as  the  sleeves  were  just  plopped 
on  the  floor." 

Last  winter  and  spring  the  Versaces* 
went  through  a  rather  bad  patch. 
Gianni  was  recovering  from  a  cancer  ob\ 
the  left  ear,  and  in  his  absence  Donatella 
took  up  much  of  the  decision -making 
Rumors  of  a  rivalry  between  them  added 
to  the  tension,  and  when  Gianni  came 
back  things  broke  out  into  a  first-rate 
clash  of  egos  that  Donatella  says  lasted 
about  six  months.  "It  was  a  moment 
when  I  didn't  feel  any  communication," 
she  says,  adding  that  hurt  feelings  were 
probably  to  blame  for  much  of  the  stale- 
mate. "Gianni  did  not  feel  jealous  that  I 
was  there,"  she  says.  "He  felt  that  people, 
were  not  giving  him  attention.  I  love 
Gianni  more  than  ever." 

Nonetheless,  from  this  prickly  episode 
have  arisen  questions  of  succession.  If,  in 
the  future,  Gianni  should  decide  to  devote 
more  time  to  other  projects,  or  even  re- 
tire, will  Donatella  be  his  likely  successor1; 

Gianni,  to  judge  from  his  recent  as- 
sault on  New  York,  does  not  appear  tc 
be  a  man  readily  succeeded,  even  by  z-. 
formidable  sister,  although  he  agrees  with 
her  account  of  their  crisis.  "It  was  war,'' 
he  says. 

But  was  he  jealous? 

"Never!  I  don't  have  this  kind  of  senti- 
ment," Gianni  says.  "I'm  not  jealous  ol 
other  designers.  Do  you  think  I'd  be  jeal- 
ous of  my  sister?  No  way!  Darling,  m> 
ego  is  so  big  that  when  she  jumps  in  front 
of  me,  I  jump  in  front  of  her!" 

A  pause,  and: 
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"I  say.  Thank  God  that  I  have  her  and 
she  has  me!" 

Clinging  to  this  account  of  sibling  love 
is  a  rumor  so  perverse  as  to  make 
queer  any  discussion  of  the  Versaces'  leg- 
endary closeness.  And  that  is.  of  course, 
the  rumor  that  Paul  Beck  was  Gianni's 
boyfriend  before  he  married  Donatella  in 
1983.  As  I  have  heard  the  particulars  re- 
peated knowledgeably  by  the  faithful  for 
years,  I  decided  to  ask  the  principals  them- 
selves—and where  better  than  under  the 
date  palms  in  the  poolside  garden  of  Gian- 
ni's Miami  house,  where  the  youngest 
heirs  of  the  Versace  empire  are  now  fling- 
ing themselves  on  water  dragons. 

Nothing  could  be  easier. 

"I  think  that's  what  it  seemed  like  on 
the  surface,  because  we  were  always  to- 
gether," says  Paul,  acknowledging  the  ru- 
mor without  a  trace  of  surprise  or  dis- 
comfort. "We  were  always  at  shows  and 
dinners  together  in  New  York.  So  I  think 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk." 

Paul  is  a  tall,  friendly  fellow— laid-back 
just  enough  to  take  the  edge  off.  He  was 
brought  up  in  New  York,  finished  college 
with  a  degree  in  environmental  biology, 
and  then  went  off  to  model  in  Milan.  He 
met  the  Versaces  on  a  go-see. 

"I  would  say,  if  anybody,  Gianni's  my 
best  friend,"  Paul  continues,  looking  over 
at  Donatella.  "Yeah,  I've  never  denied 
being  a  very  good  friend  of  Gianni's,  but 
it's  never  been  more  than  that."  He  adds, 
"It's  also  a  very  intense  relationship  with 
my  other  brother-in-law,  Santo." 

Donatella  shoots  him  a  look  over  her 
tortoiseshell  sunglasses:  "Yeah,  but  Santo 
is  not  gay,  so  it's  different." 

Paul  laughs.  "True.  Gianni's  very  pro- 
tective and  very  loving.  In  some  ways,  I 
feel  closer  as  a  brother  to  Gianni  than  I 
do  my  own  brother.  In  an  Italian  family 


they  take  you  in  completely.  It's  either  all 
the  way  or  nothing." 

Later,  over  a  lunch  of  pasta  and  grilled 
fish  served  in  the  dining  room  by  Thomas, 
the  Versaces'  house  manager,  Paul  and 
Donatella  bandy  delicious  repartee  across 
the  rose -pink  linen.  After  14  years  of 
marriage  and  God  knows  how  many 
911s,  they  seem  to  have  settled  into  each 
other's  groove.  They  are  apart  as  much 
as  they  are  together.  Paul  has  obviously 
learned  to  indulge  Donatella  in  her  night- 
time pursuits,  while  putting  the  more  fla- 
grant aspects  of  her  jet-propelled  life  in 
the  category  of  semi-adorable.  (Elton 
John  told  me  that  in  Los  Angeles  during 
an  earthquake,  Donatella's  first  words  as 
the  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  shook  were: 
"Paul,  Paul,  my  creams!  My  creams!") 

And  the  constant  houseguests,  court 
attendants,  entourage— well,  no  use  losing 
sleep  over  that. 

"I've  kicked  people  out  of  the  house 
before,  it's  no  big  deal,"  says  Paul. 

Donatella  says,  "He  did,  but  they 
came  back." 

Paul  decides  to  finesse  that  one.  "I 
don't  care.  In  the  end,  I  like  to  see  her 
happy." 

"Anyway,"  adds  Donatella,  "I  wouldn't 
be  going  on  so  long  in  a  marriage  with 
an  Italian  man." 

"No,"  he  agrees,  "an  Italian  man 
would  never  put  up  with  it.  Gianni  and 
Santo  would  say  to  me,  'Oh,  with  Italian 
women  you  have  to  be  stronger!  You  got 
to  get  on  top  of  her!"  Look,  if  she  wants 
to  go  to  the  disco  with  four  guys.  fine.  I'll 
hang  out  with  Danny  and  watch  a  video. 
No  problem." 

Donatella  says,  "I  like  to  see  every- 
thing." 

The  next  day,  Monday,  Donatella  and 
I  go  down  to  the  beach,  Donatella 
setting  off  across  Ocean  Drive  in  a  char- 
treuse bikini  and  a  little  tangerine  wrap 
skirt.  Down  near  the  shore,  between  a 


couple  of  wooden  drink  stands,  the  nan- 
ny has  already  set  up  five  or  six  chairs  I 
and  put  a  Versace  towel  on  each.  Allegra   " 
and  Daniel  have  got  themselves  arranged 
under  an  umbrella;  Allegra  is  lying  on*'11 
her  back  reading  an  Archie  comic.  The    ■ 
beach  is  not  too  crowded,  and  as  Don-  " 
atella  and  I  chat,  about  this  and  that,  she 
leans  over  the  side  of  her  chair  to  light  * 
her  cigarette  out  of  the  wind  inside  a  big  ll 
Louis  Vuitton  tote  crammed  with  about  l " 
a  million  bottles  of  suntan  lotion  and  a  i 
rolled-up  copy  of  Newsweek. 

Then,  around  one  o'clock,  a  young  j 
man    from    the   house   comes   trudging-. ' 


across  the  sand  dragging  a  big  Rubber- 
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maid  cooler  on  wheels.  You  can  see  him  f" 
coming  from  a  long  way  off,  because,  for' 
one  thing,  he  is  wearing  black,  and,  well,!1  "r 
that  cooler  .  .  .  that's  a  big  cooler.  He; 
pulls  up  and  Donatella  opens  the  lid.  IimI 
side  are  hamburgers  and  chicken-fillet-t Ji 
sandwiches  the  cook  has  just  grilled  backl '"' 
at  the  house. 

"Eat,"  says  Donatella,  biting  into  &i !i 
chicken  sandwich. 

I  fall  into  conversation  with  Allegra.  I|fl 
haven't  said  anything  about  her,  but  shed :I 
is  a  wonderful  kid— very  bright,  very  suree 
of  herself,  interested  and  interesting.  A14' 
though  she  and  her  brother  spend  a  lot  ofwr' 
time  around  models  and  movie  stars,  ittfr' 
doesn't  seem  to  have  affected  them  at  all.  IT 
It  is  obvious  that  they  have  been  well! 
brought  up.  Allegra  then  tells  me  she  has. 
been  rereading  The  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank—she  has  a  copy  in  her  beach  bag 
and  we  get  to  talking  about  that  and  oth- 
er things,  like  the  ascension  of  the  Tu- 
dors.  Jack  the  Ripper,  and  good  names  to< 
name  girls.  I  think  Allegra  pretty  well  nix-* 
es  any  immediate  discussion  about  the  i 
sue  of  succession  in  the  Versace  kingdom. 

Later,  when  I  call  Gianni,  he  tells  me,: 
"I  like  to  talk  to  Allegra.  too,  because  Al-I^ 
legra  tells  me  the  truth  about  Donatella.i'11' 
She'll  say,  'Gianni,  don't  worry,  she's  al-l-  llf 

ways  a  little  bit  exaggerated.' "  □ 
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CONTINUED     FROM     PAOF     15:     Well    be    3    pOWep- 

ful  lure  for  classrooms  and  businesses  alike. 
Ellison  insists  he  decided  to  launch 
his  attack  on  Apple  without  the  guid- 
ance of  Steve  Jobs,  who  recently  re- 
turned to  work  as  an  adviser  at  Apple, 
the  company  he  co-founded  in  a  Silicon 
Valley  garage  in  1976.  "I  put  Steve  in 
this  horrible  position."  Ellison  says. 
"Steve  had  a  heart  attack  [when  I  told 
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him].  We  were  hiking  at  Castle  Rock 
park  last  weekend.  He  tried  to  talk  me 
out  of  it.  He  said,  Ts  this  really  what 
you  want  to  do  for  the  next  five  years? 
You  could  be  on  a  desert  island  with  a 
girlfriend  getting  your  private  life  in  or- 
der! Have  kids!  Run  for  governor!"  I 
said,  'Steve,  I  believe  Apple  is  the  only 
brand  in  our  industry  that  is  cool.  I  have 
to  do  it.'" 

The  next  day,  after  disclosing  his  in- 
terest in  Apple  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Ellison  called  to  tell  Jobs.  "He  goes. 


'No,  you're  kidding,  you  didn't  do  this,'" 
Ellison  recalls. 

"]  said,  'Yeah,  I  did.' 

"  'No  .  .  .  You  didn't  mention  my  name, 
did  you?  Tell  me  you  didn't  mention  my 
name.' 

'"Well,  yeah.' 

"Oh,  God 

"Well,  Steve."  Ellison  remembers  say- 
ing, "will  you  [help  me]?" 

"Yeah,"  Jobs  said,  sighing.  "What  are 
friends  for?" 

The  morning  before  we  talked,  Ellison 
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hi  received  a  message  from  Apple  chair- 
fin  Gil  Amelio  at  5:45.  He  didn't  call 
fe;k.  Amelio,  the  former  C.E.O.  at  Na- 
jjnal  Semiconductor,  is  possibly  the 
lly  man  in  the  industry  who  gets  Elli- 
■  l  as  worked  up  as  Bill  Gates  does. 
lie  is  pompous  and  full  of  himself."  El- 
jbn  says  of  Amelio.  "This  guy  doesn't 
Bow  anything  about  anything.  He's 
i»m  the  semiconductor  industry,  what 
♦,es  he  know?  They  are  destroying  that 
i  mpany."  He  reels  off  a  string  of  Ame- 
I  stories,  from  the  $1  million  Apple  is 
epposedly  paying  for  his  ghostwritten 
1-ok  to  the  inscription  Amelio  put  in  an 
llrlier  book  he  had  written  and  sent  to 
jidy  Grove  at  Intel— a  far  more  influen- 
jil  figure  than  Amelio  in  the  industry. 
{From  one  semiconductor  leader  and 
jithor  to  another,'"  says  Ellison,  a  dis- 
jisted  look  crossing  his  face.  "I  was 
jinking  of  sending  a  letter  to  Bill  Clin- 
n:  'Bill,  from  one  president  to  another.' 
Ire  you  kidding?  'From  one  semiconduc- 
i  r  leader  to  another'?"  An  Apple  spokes- 
brson  declined  to  comment  on  Ellison's 
,marks. 

i  Later,  as  we  part  in  his  driveway,  Elli- 
pn  again  seeks  and  receives  assurance 
itat  this  conversation  won't  be  revealed 
>r  a  month.  "Good."  he  says.  "By  the 
[me  this  comes  out,  I  should  be  chair- 
ian  of  Apple." 

Jnderlying  two  of  the  dominant  facets 
of  Ellison's  character— his  preoccupa- 
on  with  Gates  and  his  penchant  for 
laking  outrageous,  publicity-seeking  pro- 
ouncements— is  a  tender  psyche  that  from 
n  early  age  was  marked  by  a  desire  to 
ain  the  attention,  if  not  the  approval,  of 
thers.  "Larry  is  Larry,"  sighs  Tim  Ba- 
ffin, a  Silicon  Valley  technology  consul- 
mt.  "He  is  definitely  the  kind  of  individ- 
al  who,  when  he  speaks,  wants  a  reac- 
lon.  Whether  the  reaction  is  good  or  bad 
i  not  necessarily  important  to  him.  If 
ou've  ever  studied  theater  or  acting— talk 
bout  going  to  extremes  to  get  attention, 
fell,  he  does  that.  In  the  mainstream 
atabase  business,  they  have  a  great  deal 
f  respect  for  him.  As  far  as  Microsoft 
oes,  they  kind  of,  I  guess  the  right  word 
>,  wink  at  Larry." 

That  need  for  attention  can  be  traced 
irectly  to  Ellison's  childhood  in  Chica- 
;o.  While  Gates  grew  up  wealthy  in  Seat- 
le,  the  son  of  a  prominent  attorney  and  a 
tiother  who  sat  on  the  national  board  of 
he  United  Way  and  rubbed  elbows  with 
enators  and  governors,  Ellison  was  aban- 
loned  as  an  infant  by  his  unmarried 
nother  and  never  knew  her  or  his  father. 
le  was  raised  by  a  great-aunt  and  great- 


uncle,  Lillian  and  Louis  Ellison,  in  a 
cramped  walk-up  apartment  in  the  middle- 
class  South  Side  neighborhood.  By  all  ac- 
counts he  was  a  lippy,  headstrong  kid 
who  had  little  use  for  his  teachers  or  his 
adoptive  father,  with  whom  he  fought  of- 
ten as  a  teenager.  Louis  Ellison,  a  Russian 
immigrant  who  was  given  his  name  at  El- 
lis Island,  had  been  well-off  in  real  estate 
until  losing  everything  in  the  Depression. 
By  the  time  Larry  entered  adolescence, 
Louis  is  described  as  a  bitter  man  who 
worked  as  an  auditor  for  a  public-housing 
authority. 

"He  had  the  immigrant's  respect  for 
authority,  that  never-question -authority 
kind  of  mien,"  Ellison  says.  "I  had  a 
habit  of  asking  questions  that  irritated  my 
teachers,  I  was  a  little  bit  disruptive.  I 
just  didn't  believe  what  they  were  saying. 
It  really  teed  [my  father]  off.  We  would 
have  discussions,  and  he  would  have  to 
cut  me  off.  He  said  at  some  point  I  would 
have  to  conform.  I  would  have  to  go 
along."  A  high-school  friend,  Dennis  Cole- 
man, remembers  the  charged  air  of  the 
little  Ellison  apartment.  "Every  time  I 
was  over  there,  there  was  always  a  lot  of 
tension  between  them,  angry  words,"  re- 
calls Coleman.  "It  was  not  easy  living 
with  a  kid  like  Larry  Ellison.  Walk  into 
his  room  and  it  was  like  a  tornado  had 
hit.  Frankly,  Larry  didn't  have  a  lot  of 
use  for  his  father.  He  didn't  pay  him  a  lot 
of  attention." 

In  high  school  Ellison  was  a  bright  but 
inattentive  student,  devoted  to  pickup 
games  of  basketball,  palling  around  with 
his  high-school  fraternity  brothers,  the 
"Tommies,"  and,  when  he  felt  like  it,  to 
science  and  chemistry.  "I  never  saw  any 
real  academic  interest  by  Larry,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Larry  was 
going  to  do  something  extreme  in  life," 
remembers  Rick  Rosenfield,  a  high-school 
friend  who  went  on  to  co-found  the  Cali- 
fornia Pizza  Kitchen  restaurant  chain. 
"He  was  very  intense,  very  opinionated. 
Whatever  he  was  talking  about,  he  was 
loud  about  it.  Larry  just  had  an  answer  to 
everything.  [Today]  he's  the  same  guy  I 
knew  in  high  school." 

Bill  Gates  went  to  Harvard  after  at- 
tending private  schools,  dropping  out  to 
found  Microsoft  with  his  partner,  Paul 
Allen.  Ellison's  journey  was  far  more  cir- 
cuitous. There  is  a  popular  myth  that  in 
college  Ellison  was  a  poor  student  who 
flunked  out  of  two  universities.  In  fact, 
Ellison  was  bright  enough  during  the  two 
years  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  win  an  award  as  science  student  of  the 
year.  But  then,  in  the  middle  of  finals,  his 


mother  suddenly  died.  "I  walked  out  [of 
school]  and  never  went  back,"  he  says 
now.  It's  not  easy  for  him  to  explain  his 
feelings  at  the  time.  "There  was  an  incred- 
ible sense  of  loss,"  he  says.  "She  was  my 
sole  support  system  growing  up."  That 
summer,  after  seeing  the  first  flowerings 
of  the  hippie  revolution  on  television,  he 
drove  west  to  Berkeley,  California.  When 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  he  couldn't  stop 
talking  about  how  liberating  the  experi- 
ence had  been. 

That  fall  of  1964,  Ellison  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  lasted  only 
one  semester,  and  afterward  he  fled  the 
city  for  good.  I  ask  whether  living  alone 
with  his  father  contributed  to  his  deci- 
sion to  leave.  "Oh  boy,"  he  says  after  a 
moment,  blowing  out  his  cheeks.  "This  is 
a  very  difficult  subject,  I've  never  talked 
about  it  before."  He  thinks  for  a  second. 
"My  father  started  drinking,"  he  finally 
says,  "and  so  I  left.  It  wasn't  much  fun 
for  me  there."  That's  all  he'll  say.  Dennis 
Coleman  says,  "I  remember  vividly  that 
at  the  time  he  blamed  his  father  for  his 
mother's  death.  I  don't  know  why." 
("No,  that's  not  true,"  Ellison  says.  "I 
blamed  my  father  for  my  mother's  un- 
happiness.") 

Ellison  put  every  penny  he  had  into 
buying  a  turquoise  1964  Thunderbird 
convertible  and  announced  his  intention 
to  drive  it  to  California  and  stay  there. 
His  father  said  he'd  never  make  it  on  his 
own.  But  he  went,  arriving  in  Berkeley 
with  just  enough  money  for  some  fast 
food  and  a  few  tanks  of  gas.  The  one 
marketable  skill  he  had  was  the  modest 
knowledge  of  computer  programming  he 
had  acquired  in  high-school  math  and 
physics  courses.  He  landed  a  job  as  a 
technician  helping  mind  the  computers  in 
a  San  Francisco  bank  branch,  and  mar- 
ried a  girl  who  worked  at  an  employment 
agency  he  had  visited.  The  young  couple 
separated  after  barely  two  years;  five 
years  later  they  formally  divorced. 

There  was  a  string  of  half-forgotten 
jobs— monitoring  the  computers  at  Fire- 
man's Fund  insurance  company,  training 
technicians  at  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank— 
and  each  brought  Ellison  more  experi- 
ence and  confidence.  He  and  a  college 
pal  named  Chuck  Weiss  would  sit  on 
Telegraph  Hill  and  identify  apartment 
buildings  they  would  someday  buy  if 
they  ever  got  the  money.  They  dreamed 
of  a  giant  company  they  would  someday 
found;  Ellison  dubbed  it  Universal  Titan- 
ic Octopus.  "They  were  just  daydreams, 
just  fantasies,"  remembers  Weiss,  who 
later  went  to  work  at  Oracle.  "But,  you 
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know,  sometimes  dreams  come  true."  El- 
lison worked  long  hours  while  taking 
some  classes  at  Berkeley,  and  by  his  mid- 
208  owned  his  own  home,  a  sports  car, 
and  his  first  sailboat.  He  was  proud 
enough  to  have  his  father,  by  that  time 
retired,  come  to  live  with  him,  but  they 
clashed  once  more,  and  Louis  Ellison  re- 
turned to  Chicago  to  live  alone.  He  died 
in  the  1980s. 

Eventually,  in  the  early  70s,  Ellison 
landed  at  an  outfit  called  Ampex,  where 
he  began  working  on  the  huge  if  primi- 
tive databases  that  served  as  forerunners 
for  the  later  Oracle  systems.  Today  it's 
not  generally  appreciated  that  among  the 
most  energetic  and  resourceful  backers 
of  many  Silicon  Valley  start-ups  has  al- 
ways been  the  U.S.  government,  espe- 
cially the  military  and  intelligence  com- 
munities. At  Ampex,  Ellison,  by  then  a 
hotshot  computer  programmer,  was  a 
key  builder  of  a  mammoth  new  database 
for  the  C.I.A.;  he  would  later  borrow  the 
secret  project's  code  name,  Oracle,  for 
his  own  company.  Ask  Ellison  what  he 
was  doing  at  the  C.I.A.'s  Virginia  head- 
quarters and  a  mischievous  grin  crosses 
his  face.  "I'm  sorry,  Senator,  I  don't  re- 
call," he  says.  Press  him  and  he  elabo- 
rates only  a  little.  "They  didn't  tell  us 
what  they  used  it  for,"  he  says.  "It  was 
funny.  Whenever  they  had  problems, 
they  took  all  the  data  off  the  system  be- 
fore we  could  fix  it.  Of  course,  I  figured 
out  some  of  what  they  were  doing.  I 
shouldn't  say  much  else.  I  mean,  we  still 
do  a  lot  of  business  with  those  guys.  I 
don't  want  to  get  a  call  in  the  middle  of 
the  night." 

Not  long  after,  having  moved  to  still 
another  Silicon  Valley  outfit,  Ellison 
was  reading  an  IBM  white  paper  that 
outlined  a  new  kind  of  system  called  a 
"relational"  database.  He  and  his  old 
boss  at  Ampex,  Bob  Miner,  started  a 
communications  company,  wrote  a  data- 
base of  their  own,  and  then  offered  the 
finished  software  to  the  C.I. A.  When 
Langley  agreed  to  buy  it,  Ellison  re- 
turned to  California  for  a  celebration 
that  turned  out  to  be  radically  prema- 
ture. "We  were  very  naive,"  he  recalls. 
"There  was  this  incredibly  long  procure- 
ment process,  just  months  and  months 
and  months.  We  were  running  out  of 
money.  I  was  living  in  a  house  in  Wood- 
side  and  building  another.  I  couldn't 
make  my  mortgage  payments.  Bank  of 
America  goes  to  foreclose  on  both  houses." 
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Just  in  time  the  C.I.A.  came  through  with 
the  cash,  and  soon  Ellison  had  a  con- 
tract to  sell  his  new  database  to  the  air 
force  as  well.  That  and  subsequent  Ora- 
cle databases  caught  on  slowly  but  steadi- 
ly. Oracle  really  took  off,  however,  after 
Ellison's  decision  to  rewrite  its  mainstay 
database  to  make  it  compatible,  or  "port- 
able," with  every  major  computer  operat- 
ing system.  Ellison  hired  dozens  of  cocky 
young  bucks  to  sell  it,  and  by  the  mid- 
1980s,  as  Oracle  grew  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  start-ups  in  Silicon  Val- 
ley, their  Porsches  and  BMWs  thronged 
the  company  parking  lot. 

Ellison  set  the  tone.  He  sped  around 
in  a  red  Ferrari,  once  getting  three  tick- 
ets on  three  consecutive  days  from  the 
same  policeman.  A  former  aide  vividly 
remembers  the  morning  when  Ellison 
called  his  general  counsel,  Ray  Ocampo, 
from  his  Testarossa,  telling  him  he  was 
about  to  pull  into  the  Oracle  parking  lot 
with  the  police  in  hot  pursuit;  when  Elli- 
son and  the  cop  screeched  to  a  stop, 
Ocampo  was  there  at  the  curb  to  deal 
with  the  policeman.  Ellison  was  making 
millions  and  only  wanted  more.  For 
years  he  signed  all  his  correspondence  in 
green  ink,  the  color  of  money.  Oracle  ex- 
ecutives met  their  sales  goals  or  else;  its 
executive  suite  saw  a  revolving  door  of 
senior  aides  throughout  the  1980s.  Elli- 
son's wives  fared  little  better;  he  went 
through  two  more  in  Oracle's  early  years. 
But  if  Oracle's  brashness  and  ultra- 
aggressive  advertising  infuriated  competi- 
tors, it  wowed  Wall  Street;  at  Ellison's 
breakneck  pace,  the  company  doubled 
sales  annually  for  its  first  12  years  run- 
ning. "It  was  totally  an  80s  culture,"  says 
an  Oracle  consultant  who  worked  with 
Ellison  during  the  period.  "Salomon  Broth- 
ers on  Wall  Street,  Oracle,  what's  the  dif- 
ference? It  was  big  swinging  dicks.  They 
were  order  takers,  they  were  lucky  guys 
who  took  orders  because  everybody 
wanted  this  new  technology.  The  saying 
was  'G.T.M.,  G.T.F.M.'  Just  get  the  mon- 
ey. Get  the  fucking  money." 

Oracle  headquarters,  which  sprawls 
across  a  verdant  campus  in  Redwood 
Shores,  California,  30  minutes  south  of 
San  Francisco,  is  dominated  by  a  half- 
dozen  blue-green  glass  towers  just  off 
Highway  101.  Most  mornings,  however, 
Ellison  can  be  found  at  his  estate  in  near- 
by Atherton,  a  sleek  home  modeled  after 
the  famed  Katsura  Villa  in  Kyoto,  Japan, 
complete  with  three  acres  of  gardens  and 
a  koi  pond,  where  Ellison  prefers  to  do 
his  thinking.  Like  Gates,  he's  trading  up. 
Last  year  he  unveiled  plans  to  build  a  $40 


million,  16,000 -square-foot  retreat  on  U 
acres  in  neighboring  Woodside.  The  ne 
home  Ellison  envisions,  a  replica  of 
16th-century  samurai  village  designed 
an  Oakland  architect  who  is  also  a 
priest,  would  include  a  main  house,  a 
house,  a  "moon  pavilion,"  a  boafhov. 
an  archery  range,  a  gymnasium, 
acres  and  acres  of  Japanese  gardens. 

Most  days,  depending  on  how  late  1  -' 
stayed  up  watching  a  Bulls  game  or  rea 
ing  Saul  Bellow,  Ellison  will  spend  seve 
al  hours  at  home  answering  E-mail  ar  ■ 
making  phone  calls,  often  from  the  bac 
deck.  By  late  morning  he  makes  his  w< 
to  a  nearby  gym,  where  he  shares  a  trai 
er  with  Joe  Montana,  then  returns  hon 
to  eat  lunch  with  his  cats,  Maggie  ar 
Big  Daddy— "He's  a  total  cat  guy,"  saw 
his  former  assistant  Jenny  Overstree 
During  lunch  he'll  fish  copies  of  the  So 
Francisco  Chronicle,  The  Economist,  am 
Tfie  Wall  Street  Journal  out  of  a  red  box 
in  the  kitchen  and  then  head  to  the  offi 
but  he  is  often  home  again  by  six. 

By  the  end  of  the  80s,  after  five  ye; 
of  spectacular  growth  that  made  Ellison  I 
billionaire,  many  inside  Oracle  were  whii  ; 
pering  that  he  was  spending  too  muciil 
time  at  home  and  not  enough  time  min«r  ?.;; 
ing  the  business.  He  ran  a  half -hour  lau 
to  most  meetings— well,  he  still  dot*,  iki 
that— and  had  earned  a  reputation  fc<;  lora 
keeping  visiting  dignitaries  waiting;  aidd  mi 
remember  one  meeting  in  Washingto 
where  he  stood  up  a  roomful  of  senator*!    ..i 
supposedly  because  he  had  met  a  pretl; ' 
girl  on  the  flight  in.  Then  as  now,  Elliso 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  technical  ann 
marketing  matters,  leaving  the  financin 
side  to  aides.  By  the  late  1980s,  Oracle, 
culture  had  grown  flip  and  arrogant,  I 
products  often  rushed  and  incompletn 
Customers  who  complained  were  usuall' 
ignored.  "The  typical  Oracle  [employee], 
one  competitor  griped  to  Forbes  in  199'' 
"drove  a  Jaguar,  had  a  five  handicap  o 
the  golf  course  and  no  concern  aboi" 
who  he  was  working  with." 


In  September  1990  that  philosophy  le 
to  a  crisis  that  nearly  returned  Elliso 
to  obscurity.  It  came  as  Ellison  was  pr< 
paring  for  an  important  analysts  meetin 
in  Anaheim.  Oracle's  auditors  que;, 
tioned  the  company's  accounting  met! 
ods;  as  they  saw  it,  the  company  wa 
booking  revenues  it  hadn't  yet  receivec 
The  resulting  "restatement"  would  caus 
Oracle  to  post  a  huge  loss,  which  Elliso 
well  knew  would  have  seismic  signif 
cance  on  Wall  Street,  where  Oracle' 
skyrocketing  stock  had  legions  of  fan: 
The  night  before  the  Anaheim  meetinj 
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I  ison's  men,  led  by  Steve  Imbler,  who 
ill  corporate  finance,  fought  with  the 
£  iitors  until  daybreak  as  Ellison  looked 
.  t>  in  mounting  horror.  "Every  hour  it 
.  j)t  worse,"  Ellison  remembers.  "Steve 
I  bier  would  come  in  and  the  loss  just 
kw,  hour  by  hour.  Eventually  Imbler 
(Is  me  we  couldn't  survive  as  an  inde- 
]  ndent  company,  that  we  were  insol- 
ent."  Ellison  remembers   shouting  at 
■ibler,  "Fuck  you!  We  can't  fold!" 
fThat  morning  the  analysts  gathered, 
uiting  confidently  for  news  that  Oracle 
buld  yet  again  double  its  profits  and 
lies.  "We  had  absolutely  no  idea  what 
)e  numbers  were  going  to  be,  right  up  to 
(ess  time,"  remembers  Overstreet,  who 
sprked  alongside  Ellison  for  13  years. 
•jiYe  were  scrambling  and  scrambling  to 
:id  out  what  the  numbers  were  going  to 
(:,  and  it  was  clear  they  were  not  going 
I  be  good.  The  people  were  actually  sit- 
ing there  in  the  room,  and  we  didn't 
»|iow  what  we  were  going  to  say.  It  was 
lis  awful  room,  with  blue,  fluorescent 
fght.  Finally  someone  walked  out  and 
|ave  Larry  the  number.  He  announced  it 
ind  the  room  was  in  tumult." 
I  "It  was   amazing,   these   people  just 
landing  up  and  denouncing  Larry,  just 
|:reaming  at  him,  practically  frothing  at 
he  mouth,"  remembers  Ken  Cohen,  a 
former  Oracle  marketing  executive.  "You 
iould  see  Larry  was  stunned.  He  clearly 
hasn't  used  to  people  screaming  at  him.  I 
bean,  he's  the  one  used  to  doing  the 
|ereaming." 

ror  years  Ellison  has  told  the  story  of 
returning  to  Atherton  and  taking  a 
iong,  lonely  walk  during  which  he  came 
|o  grips  with  the  need  to  buckle  down 
and  turn  Oracle  around.  "I  didn't  take 
any  long  walks,"  Ellison  says  now,  slowly 
making  his  head.  "I  wasn't  capable  of 
taking  walks  of  over  a  hundred  yards.  I 
stayed  here,  in  the  house.  I  watched  the 
stock  ticker  all  day,  watched  it  drop  and 
drop  and  drop  and  drop.  Then  I  thought 
about  what  I  had  to  do.  I  just  had  to  get 
some  clarity  to  think,  I  was  so  shaken,  I 
was  just  shaken  to  my  foundation.  I 
couldn't  think,  which  hasn't  happened  be- 
fore or  since. 

"I  had  what  they  call  a  moment  of 
clarity,"  Ellison  continues.  "[I  decided] 
all  I  could  do  was  the  best  I  could,  and 
I  wasn't  doing  that.  I  had  been  distract- 
ed. I  had  started  Buzz  magazine  [with 
two  other  investors  in  Los  Angeles]. 
That  was  the  very  silliest  [thing  I  did]. 
I  was  spending  a  little  too  much  time 
in  Hollywood,  enjoying  the  newness  of 
my  celebrity.  It  was  confusing,  I  wasn't 


used  to  it,  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant." 
Eventually,  Ellison  drove  himself  to 
Oracle  headquarters  and  begrm  firing 
people.  He  hated  doing  it,  but  realized 
he  had  surrounded  himself  with  cronies 
who,  like  himself,  knew  a  lot  about  how 
to  sell  database  systems  but  little  about 
finance.  "Oracle  is  run  by  adolescents," 
Ellison,  in  a  typical  burst  of  candor,  said 
at  the  time,  "and  that  includes  me."  In 
the  following  months,  as  rumors  flew 
that  Oracle  would  go  bankrupt  or  be 
sold,  the  company's  market  capitaliza- 
tion—the total  value  of  its  stock- 
plunged  from  $3.8  billion  to  $700  mil- 
lion. The  experience  "changed  him  ab- 
solutely; he  put  his  eye  back  on  the  ball 
and  hasn't  taken  it  off  since,"  says  Over- 
street.  "He  had  to  learn  something  about 
what  a  balance  sheet  was.  It  was  like  a 
little  kid  learning  a  new  word,  where 
he'll  say  the  same  thing  in  three  sen- 
tences, and  Larry  would  always  do  it 
with  financial  terms,  using  them  over  and 
over  and  over,  and  sometimes  he  would 
misuse  or  mispronounce  them.  Don  Lu- 
cas [a  board  member]  would  kindly  and 
gently  correct  him." 

Even  as  Ellison  struggled  to  keep  Or- 
acle from  crumbling  beneath  him, 
his  own  body  began  to  crumble.  In  1990 
he  was  bodysurfing  on  a  Hawaiian  beach 
when  a  wave  toppled  him,  leaving  him 
washed  up  on  the  sand,  unable  to  breathe 
or  speak.  He  was  rushed  to  a  hospital  in 
Maui  suffering  from  a  lung  pierced  by 
one  of  his  ribs.  Only  when  he  returned 
to  see  specialists  at  Stanford  did  a  doc- 
tor discover  that  his  neck  was  broken  as 
well.  "I  nearly  died,"  Ellison  says,  eye- 
brows raised.  The  accident,  however, 
did  nothing  to  cure  Ellison  of  his  pen- 
chant for  dangerous  outdoor  activities. 
Several  months  later,  pursuing  his  own, 
breakneck  style  of  physical  therapy,  he 
was  bicycle  racing  with  friends  near 
Napa  when  his  front  tire  hit  a  train 
track.  Because  he  was  bolted  into  his 
pedals,  his  left  side  slammed  into  the  as- 
phalt at  more  than  30  miles  an  hour, 
pulverizing  his  elbow.  "My  humerus 
bone  basically  exploded  out  through  the 
arm,"  he  remembers.  "They  were  literal- 
ly scraping  up  pieces  of  bone  off  the 
road."  To  rebuild  his  left  arm  Ellison 
endured  four  separate  operations  at  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  the  lon- 
gest lasting  nine  hours,  in  which  doctors 
implanted  two  metal  bars  and  23 
screws.  "As  a  result,  there  is  now  a  med- 
ical building  at  U.C.,  Davis,  with  my 
name  on  it,"  he  says.  "Excellent  trade 
for  an  arm." 


Oracle's  board  of  directors  long  ago 
quit  nagging  Ellison  about  the  risks  he 
takes  in  his  private  iife.  There  was  the 
time  when  Oracle's  man  in  Washington, 
Riley  Repko,  arranged  for  Ellison  to  fly 
in  the  backseat  of  an  A-7  attack  aircraft 
on  a  training  mission.  As  Repko  tells  the 
story,  Ellison  was  fine  until  the  pilot 
pulled  out  of  a  practice  bombing  run  in 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  slamming  Elli- 
son back  against  his  seat  at  four  to  four 
and  a  half  G's  of  force;  at  that  point,  El- 
lison vomited  into  his  mask,  causing  the 
pilot  to  abort  the  mission.  "The  pilot  was 
very  pissed  off,"  recalls  Repko,  himself 
an  air-force-reserve  colonel.  "He  had  to 
come  back  and  land  with  live  ammo, 
and  that's  dangerous.  They  had  to  put 
the  pins  back  in  the  bombs.  You  should 
have  seen  Larry.  They  came  back  and  he 
was  hanging  over  the  side.  Just  so  sick 
..."  (Ellison  denies  that  the  flight  was 
aborted.  "I  will  show  you  the  pilot  com- 
ing out  of  that  flight— I  have  the  pic- 
tures," says  Ellison.  "He  looked  just  as 
bad  as  I  did.")  Whatever  the  case,  that 
experience  did  nothing  to  lessen  Ellison's 
appetite  for  flying.  He  recently  bought 
his  Italian  fighter  jet,  a  Marchetti,  after 
being  frustrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  in  a  lengthy 
attempt  to  buy  a  Soviet  MiG-29.  "A.T.F. 
considers  the  MiG  a  weapon,"  Ellison 
sighs.  "They're  a  bit  concerned  that  I'll 
have  something  faster  than  the  army, 
navy,  or  air  force.  I  mean,  you  can't  just 
decide  you  want  to  go  and  buy  a  MiG 
on  a  Tuesday." 

Not  all  of  Ellison's  outside  pursuits 
are  so  risky.  Like  Gates,  who  reads 
widely  in  biochemistry  and  physics,  Elli- 
son maintains  avid  interests  in  areas  of 
science  that  have  little  to  do  with  com- 
puters. A  few  summers  back  Ellison  ac- 
tually spent  his  vacation  in  the  New 
York  molecular-genetics-and-informatics 
lab  of  his  friend  Joshua  Lederberg,  a  prof- 
essor at  Rockefeller  University.  Leder- 
berg had  been  recommending  various 
hefty  texts  for  Ellison  to  read.  "On  one 
occasion,  I  said,  'Look,  if  you're  so  in- 
terested in  molecular  biology,  you  ought 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  lab  and  get 
your  hands  dirty.'  He  said,  'You're  on,'" 
recalls  Lederberg.  After  learning  the 
lab's  basic  procedures,  Ellison  helped 
out  on  an  experiment  using  diethyl  sul- 
fate to  see  how  certain  chemicals  reacted 
with  various  bacteria.  "We  weren't  get- 
ting anywhere,  [so],  at  one  point,  Larry 
confronts  me  and  says,  'How  do  you 
know  the  diethyl  sulfate  isn't  interfering 
with  the  mutation?' "  Lederberg  says.  "I 
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know,  sometimes  dreams  come  true."  El- 
lison worked  long  hours  while  taking 
some  classes  at  Berkeley,  and  by  his  mid- 
208  owned  his  own  home,  a  sports  car, 
and  his  first  sailboat.  He  was  proud 
enough  to  have  his  father,  by  that  time 
retired,  come  to  live  with  him,  but  they 
clashed  once  more,  and  Louis  Ellison  re- 
turned to  Chicago  to  live  alone.  He  died 
in  the  1980s. 

Eventually,  in  the  early  70s,  Ellison 
landed  at  an  outfit  called  Ampex,  where 
he  began  working  on  the  huge  if  primi- 
tive databases  that  served  as  forerunners 
for  the  later  Oracle  systems.  Today  it's 
not  generally  appreciated  that  among  the 
most  energetic  and  resourceful  backers 
of  many  Silicon  Valley  start-ups  has  al- 
ways been  the  U.S.  government,  espe- 
cially the  military  and  intelligence  com- 
munities. At  Ampex,  Ellison,  by  then  a 
hotshot  computer  programmer,  was  a 
key  builder  of  a  mammoth  new  database 
for  the  C.I. A.;  he  would  later  borrow  the 
secret  project's  code  name,  Oracle,  for 
his  own  company.  Ask  Ellison  what  he 
was  doing  at  the  C.I.A.'s  Virginia  head- 
quarters and  a  mischievous  grin  crosses 
his  face.  "I'm  sorry,  Senator,  I  don't  re- 
call," he  says.  Press  him  and  he  elabo- 
rates only  a  little.  "They  didn't  tell  us 
what  they  used  it  for,"  he  says.  "It  was 
funny.  Whenever  they  had  problems, 
they  took  all  the  data  off  the  system  be- 
fore we  could  fix  it.  Of  course,  I  figured 
out  some  of  what  they  were  doing.  I 
shouldn't  say  much  else.  I  mean,  we  still 
do  a  lot  of  business  with  those  guys.  1 
don't  want  to  get  a  call  in  the  middle  of 
the  night." 

Not  long  after,  having  moved  to  still 
another  Silicon  Valley  outfit,  Ellison 
was  reading  an  IBM  white  paper  that 
outlined  a  new  kind  of  system  called  a 
"relational"  database.  He  and  his  old 
boss  at  Ampex,  Bob  Miner,  started  a 
communications  company,  wrote  a  data- 
base of  their  own,  and  then  offered  the 
finished  software  to  the  C.I. A.  When 
Langley  agreed  to  buy  it,  Ellison  re- 
turned to  California  for  a  celebration 
that  turned  out  to  be  radically  prema- 
ture. "We  were  very  naive,"  he  recalls. 
"There  was  this  incredibly  long  procure- 
ment process,  just  months  and  months 
and  months.  We  were  running  out  of 
money.  I  was  living  in  a  house  in  Wood- 
side  and  building  another.  I  couldn't 
make  my  mortgage  payments.  Bank  of 
America  goes  to  foreclose  on  both  houses." 
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Just  in  time  the  C.I.A.  came  through  with 
the  cash,  and  soon  Ellison  had  a  con- 
tract to  sell  his  new  database  to  the  air 
force  as  well.  That  and  subsequent  Ora- 
cle databases  caught  on  slowly  but  steadi- 
ly. Oracle  really  took  off,  however,  after 
Ellison's  decision  to  rewrite  its  mainstay 
database  to  make  it  compatible,  or  "port- 
able," with  every  major  computer  operat- 
ing system.  Ellison  hired  dozens  of  cocky 
young  bucks  to  sell  it,  and  by  the  mid- 
1980s,  as  Oracle  grew  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  start-ups  in  Silicon  Val- 
ley, their  Porsches  and  BMWs  thronged 
the  company  parking  lot. 

Ellison  set  the  tone.  He  sped  around 
in  a  red  Ferrari,  once  getting  three  tick- 
ets on  three  consecutive  days  from  the 
same  policeman.  A  former  aide  vividly 
remembers  the  morning  when  Ellison 
called  his  general  counsel,  Ray  Ocampo, 
from  his  Testarossa,  telling  him  he  was 
about  to  pull  into  the  Oracle  parking  lot 
with  the  police  in  hot  pursuit;  when  Elli- 
son and  the  cop  screeched  to  a  stop, 
Ocampo  was  there  at  the  curb  to  deal 
with  the  policeman.  Ellison  was  making 
millions  and  only  wanted  more.  For 
years  he  signed  all  his  correspondence  in 
green  ink,  the  color  of  money.  Oracle  ex- 
ecutives met  their  sales  goals  or  else;  its 
executive  suite  saw  a  revolving  door  of 
senior  aides  throughout  the  1980s.  Elli- 
son's wives  fared  little  better;  he  went 
through  two  more  in  Oracle's  early  years. 
But  if  Oracle's  brashness  and  ultra- 
aggressive  advertising  infuriated  competi- 
tors, it  wowed  Wall  Street;  at  Ellison's 
breakneck  pace,  the  company  doubled 
sales  annually  for  its  first  12  years  run- 
ning. "It  was  totally  an  80s  culture,"  says 
an  Oracle  consultant  who  worked  with 
Ellison  during  the  period.  "Salomon  Broth- 
ers on  Wall  Street,  Oracle,  what's  the  dif- 
ference? It  was  big  swinging  dicks.  They 
were  order  takers,  they  were  lucky  guys 
who  took  orders  because  everybody 
wanted  this  new  technology.  The  saying 
was  'G.T.M.,  G.T.F.M.'  Just  get  the  mon- 
ey. Get  the  fucking  money." 

Oracle  headquarters,  which  sprawls 
across  a  verdant  campus  in  Redwood 
Shores,  California,  30  minutes  south  of 
San  Francisco,  is  dominated  by  a  half- 
dozen  blue-green  glass  towers  just  off 
Highway  101.  Most  mornings,  however, 
Ellison  can  be  found  at  his  estate  in  near- 
by Atherton,  a  sleek  home  modeled  after 
the  famed  Katsura  Villa  in  Kyoto,  Japan, 
complete  with  three  acres  of  gardens  and 
a  koi  pond,  where  Ellison  prefers  to  do 
his  thinking.  Like  Gates,  he's  trading  up. 
Last  year  he  unveiled  plans  to  build  a  $40 


million,  16,000-square-foot  retreat  on  2; 
acres  in  neighboring  Woodside.  The  nev 
home  Ellison  envisions,  a  replica  of 
16th-century  samurai  village  designed  bj  i 
an  Oakland  architect  who  is  also  a  Zer 
priest,  would  include  a  main  house,  a  tea 
house,  a  "moon  pavilion,"  a  boathouse 
an  archery  range,  a  gymnasium,  anc 
acres  and  acres  of  Japanese  gardens. 

Most  days,  depending  on  how  late  h(  W 
stayed  up  watching  a  Bulls  game  or  read**1 
ing  Saul  Bellow,  Ellison  will  spend  sever  Ti 
al  hours  at  home  answering  E-mail  anajptai 
making  phone  calls,  often  from  the  back»>i 
deck.  By  late  morning  he  makes  his  wajifcs 
to  a  nearby  gym,  where  he  shares  a  train*  m 
er  with  Joe  Montana,  then  returns  home  ts 
to  eat  lunch  with  his  cats,  Maggie  anc 
Big  Daddy— "He's  a  total  cat  guy,"  say: 
his  former  assistant  Jenny  Overstreet 
During  lunch  he'll  fish  copies  of  the  Sat$.x> 
Francisco  Chronicle,  The  Economist,  andfk 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  out  of  a  red  bow»k  i 
in  the  kitchen  and  then  head  to  the  officew 
but  he  is  often  home  again  by  six. 

By  the  end  of  the  80s,  after  five  year:  i 
of  spectacular  growth  that  made  Ellison  ; 
billionaire,  many  inside  Oracle  were  whis 
pering  that  he  was  spending  too  mud 
time  at  home  and  not  enough  time  mind 
ing  the  business.  He  ran  a  half -hour  latt 
to  most  meetings— well,  he  still  doe 
that    and  had  earned  a  reputation  fo 
keeping  visiting  dignitaries  waiting;  aide 
remember  one  meeting  in  Washingtoi 
where  he  stood  up  a  roomful  of  senators 
supposedly  because  he  had  met  a  pretty  screa 
girl  on  the  flight  in.  Then  as  now,  Ellisoi 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  technical  and  f 
marketing  matters,  leaving  the  financial  I 
side  to  aides.  By  the  late  1980s,  Oracle' 
culture  had  grown  flip  and  arrogant,  itiMj 
products  often  rushed  and  incompleted  m 
Customers  who  complained  were  usually  any 
ignored.  "The  typical  Oracle  [employee],!  U 
one  competitor  griped  to  Forbes  in  1991*  lab 
"drove  a  Jaguar,  had  a  five  handicap  om  % 
the  golf  course  and  no  concern  abouu  si 
who  he  was  working  with." 


In  September  1990  that  philosophy  lee 
to  a  crisis  that  nearly  returned  Ellisoi 
to  obscurity.  It  came  as  Ellison  was  pre. 
paring  for  an  important  analysts  meetinj 
in    Anaheim.    Oracle's    auditors    ques' 
tioned  the  company's  accounting  meth 
ods;  as  they  saw  it,  the  company  wa^ 
booking  revenues  it  hadn't  yet  received 
The  resulting  "restatement"  would  causi 
Oracle  to  post  a  huge  loss,  which  Ellisoi 
well  knew  would  have  seismic  signifi  J 
cance  on  Wall  Street,  where  Oracle' 
skyrocketing  stock  had  legions  of  fans 
The  night  before  the  Anaheim  meeting 
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I  ison's  men,  led  by  Steve  Imbler,  who 
n  corporate  finance,  fought  with  the 
j  ditors  until  daybreak  as  Ellison  looked 
I  in  mounting  horror.  "Every  hour  it 
jjt  worse,"  Ellison  remembers.  "Steve 
jibler  would  come  in  and  the  loss  just 
few,  hour  by  hour.  Eventually  Imbler 
j\s  me  we  couldn't  survive  as  an  inde- 

ndent  company,  that  we  were  insol- 
ent." Ellison  remembers  shouting  at 
abler,  "Fuck  you!  We  can't  fold!" 
I  That  morning  the  analysts  gathered, 
jlnting  confidently  for  news  that  Oracle 
|:>uld  yet  again  double  its  profits  and 
lies.  "We  had  absolutely  no  idea  what 
ie  numbers  were  going  to  be,  right  up  to 
iress  time,"  remembers  Overstreet,  who 
jorked  alongside  Ellison  for  13  years. 
\Ne  were  scrambling  and  scrambling  to 
nd  out  what  the  numbers  were  going  to 
ft  and  it  was  clear  they  were  not  going 
(i  be  good.  The  people  were  actually  sit- 
ing there  in  the  room,  and  we  didn't 
inow  what  we  were  going  to  say.  It  was 
ids  awful  room,  with  blue,  fluorescent 
pght.  Finally  someone  walked  out  and 
jfave  Larry  the  number.  He  announced  it 
ind  the  room  was  in  tumult." 

"It  was  amazing,  these  people  just 
Itanding  up  and  denouncing  Larry,  just 
breaming  at  him,  practically  frothing  at 
lie  mouth,"  remembers  Ken  Cohen,  a 
brmer  Oracle  marketing  executive.  "You 
lould  see  Larry  was  stunned.  He  clearly 
(vasn't  used  to  people  screaming  at  him.  I 
mean,  he's  the  one  used  to  doing  the 
icreaming." 

For  years  Ellison  has  told  the  story  of 
returning  to  Atherton  and  taking  a 
ong,  lonely  walk  during  which  he  came 

0  grips  with  the  need  to  buckle  down 
md  turn  Oracle  around.  "I  didn't  take 
my  long  walks,"  Ellison  says  now,  slowly 
shaking  his  head.  "I  wasn't  capable  of 
:aking  walks  of  over  a  hundred  yards.  I 
stayed  here,  in  the  house.  I  watched  the 
stock  ticker  all  day,  watched  it  drop  and 
drop  and  drop  and  drop.  Then  I  thought 
ibout  what  I  had  to  do.  I  just  had  to  get 
some  clarity  to  think,  I  was  so  shaken,  I 
was  just  shaken  to  my  foundation.  I 
wouldn't  think,  which  hasn't  happened  be- 
fore or  since. 

"I  had  what  they  call  a  moment  of 
clarity,"  Ellison  continues.  "[I  decided] 
all  I  could  do  was  the  best  I  could,  and 

1  wasn't  doing  that.  I  had  been  distract- 
ed. I  had  started  Buzz  magazine  [with 
two  other  investors  in  Los  Angeles]. 
That  was  the  very  silliest  [thing  I  did]. 
I  was  spending  a  little  too  much  time 
in  Hollywood,  enjoying  the  newness  of 
my  celebrity.  It  was  confusing,  I  wasn't 


used  to  it,  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant." 
Eventually,  Ellison  drove  himself  to 
Oracle  headquarters  and  began  firing 
people.  He  hated  doing  it,  but  realized 
he  had  surrounded  himself  with  cronies 
who,  like  himself,  knew  a  lot  about  how 
to  sell  database  systems  but  little  about 
finance.  "Oracle  is  run  by  adolescents," 
Ellison,  in  a  typical  burst  of  candor,  said 
at  the  time,  "and  that  includes  me."  In 
the  following  months,  as  rumors  flew 
that  Oracle  would  go  bankrupt  or  be 
sold,  the  company's  market  capitaliza- 
tion—the total  value  of  its  stock- 
plunged  from  $3.8  billion  to  $700  mil- 
lion. The  experience  "changed  him  ab- 
solutely; he  put  his  eye  back  on  the  ball 
and  hasn't  taken  it  off  since,"  says  Over- 
street.  "He  had  to  learn  something  about 
what  a  balance  sheet  was.  It  was  like  a 
little  kid  learning  a  new  word,  where 
he'll  say  the  same  thing  in  three  sen- 
tences, and  Larry  would  always  do  it 
with  financial  terms,  using  them  over  and 
over  and  over,  and  sometimes  he  would 
misuse  or  mispronounce  them.  Don  Lu- 
cas [a  board  member]  would  kindly  and 
gently  correct  him." 

Even  as  Ellison  struggled  to  keep  Or- 
acle from  crumbling  beneath  him, 
his  own  body  began  to  crumble.  In  1990 
he  was  bodysurfing  on  a  Hawaiian  beach 
when  a  wave  toppled  him,  leaving  him 
washed  up  on  the  sand,  unable  to  breathe 
or  speak.  He  was  rushed  to  a  hospital  in 
Maui  suffering  from  a  lung  pierced  by 
one  of  his  ribs.  Only  when  he  returned 
to  see  specialists  at  Stanford  did  a  doc- 
tor discover  that  his  neck  was  broken  as 
well.  "I  nearly  died,"  Ellison  says,  eye- 
brows raised.  The  accident,  however, 
did  nothing  to  cure  Ellison  of  his  pen- 
chant for  dangerous  outdoor  activities. 
Several  months  later,  pursuing  his  own, 
breakneck  style  of  physical  therapy,  he 
was  bicycle  racing  with  friends  near 
Napa  when  his  front  tire  hit  a  train 
track.  Because  he  was  bolted  into  his 
pedals,  his  left  side  slammed  into  the  as- 
phalt at  more  than  30  miles  an  hour, 
pulverizing  his  elbow.  "My  humerus 
bone  basically  exploded  out  through  the 
arm,"  he  remembers.  "They  were  literal- 
ly scraping  up  pieces  of  bone  off  the 
road."  To  rebuild  his  left  arm  Ellison 
endured  four  separate  operations  at  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  the  lon- 
gest lasting  nine  hours,  in  which  doctors 
implanted  two  metal  bars  and  23 
screws.  "As  a  result,  there  is  now  a  med- 
ical building  at  U.C.,  Davis,  with  my 
name  on  it,"  he  says.  "Excellent  trade 
for  an  arm." 


Oracle's  board  of  directors  long  ago 
quit  nagging  Ellison  about  the  risks  he 
takes  in  his  private  iife.  There  was  the 
time  when  Oracle's  man  in  Washington, 
Riley  Repko,  arranged  for  Ellison  to  fly 
in  the  backseat  of  an  A-7  attack  aircraft 
on  a  training  mission.  As  Repko  tells  the 
story,  Ellison  was  fine  until  the  pilot 
pulled  out  of  a  practice  bombing  run  in 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  slamming  Elli- 
son back  against  his  seat  at  four  to  four 
and  a  half  G's  of  force;  at  that  point,  El- 
lison vomited  into  his  mask,  causing  the 
pilot  to  abort  the  mission.  "The  pilot  was 
very  pissed  off,"  recalls  Repko,  himself 
an  air-force-reserve  colonel.  "He  had  to 
come  back  and  land  with  live  ammo, 
and  that's  dangerous.  They  had  to  put 
the  pins  back  in  the  bombs.  You  should 
have  seen  Larry.  They  came  back  and  he 
was  hanging  over  the  side.  Just  so  sick 
..."  (Ellison  denies  that  the  flight  was 
aborted.  "I  will  show  you  the  pilot  com- 
ing out  of  that  flight— I  have  the  pic- 
tures," says  Ellison.  "He  looked  just  as 
bad  as  I  did.")  Whatever  the  case,  that 
experience  did  nothing  to  lessen  Ellison's 
appetite  for  flying.  He  recently  bought 
his  Italian  fighter  jet,  a  Marchetti,  after 
being  frustrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  in  a  lengthy 
attempt  to  buy  a  Soviet  MiG-29.  "A.T.F. 
considers  the  MiG  a  weapon,"  Ellison 
sighs.  "They're  a  bit  concerned  that  I'll 
have  something  faster  than  the  army, 
navy,  or  air  force.  I  mean,  you  can't  just 
decide  you  want  to  go  and  buy  a  MiG 
on  a  Tuesday." 

Not  all  of  Ellison's  outside  pursuits 
are  so  risky.  Like  Gates,  who  reads 
widely  in  biochemistry  and  physics,  Elli- 
son maintains  avid  interests  in  areas  of 
science  that  have  little  to  do  with  com- 
puters. A  few  summers  back  Ellison  ac- 
tually spent  his  vacation  in  the  New 
York  molecular-genetics-and-informatics 
lab  of  his  friend  Joshua  Lederberg,  a  prof- 
essor at  Rockefeller  University.  Leder- 
berg had  been  recommending  various 
hefty  texts  for  Ellison  to  read.  "On  one 
occasion,  I  said,  'Look,  if  you're  so  in- 
terested in  molecular  biology,  you  ought 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  lab  and  get 
your  hands  dirty.'  He  said,  'You're  on,'" 
recalls  Lederberg.  After  learning  the 
lab's  basic  procedures,  Ellison  helped 
out  on  an  experiment  using  diethyl  sul- 
fate to  see  how  certain  chemicals  reacted 
with  various  bacteria.  "We  weren't  get- 
ting anywhere,  [so],  at  one  point,  Larry 
confronts  me  and  says,  'How  do  you 
know  the  diethyl  sulfate  isn't  interfering 
with  the  mutation?'"  Lederberg  says.  "I 
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said,  'Oh  well,  that  doesn't  seem  possi- 
ble.' But  we  did  the  experiment,  and  by 
God,  that  turned  out  to  be  the  case." 
Lederberg  was  impressed.  "He  is,"  the 
professor  says,  "one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary people  I've  ever  met." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  financial  and 
physical  crises  Ellison  faced  in  1990 
and  1991  prompted  him  to  launch  a 
sweeping  re-evaluation  of  his  life.  He  re- 
alized that,  for  all  the  confrontation  in 
his  business  style,  he  was  still  unable  to 
face  the  one  thing  that  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  him:  his  birth  mother's  rejection 
of  him.  "I  was  confronting  all  sorts  of 
things  in  my  life  and  trying  to  order  them 
and  understand  them,"  he  remembers.  "I 
had  to  understand  my  role  in  life.  Who 
am  I?  Who  is  my  family?" 

In  1991,  Ellison  hired  a  private  investi- 
gator to  find  out  what  had  happened  to 
his  birth  mother.  Two  months  later  the  in- 
vestigator returned  with  the  information: 
She  was  alive.  She  lived  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Her  name  was  Florence 
Spellman.  Ellison  stared  at  the  phone 
number  he  was  given  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore calling.  When  the  woman  answered, 
he  introduced  himself.  They  talked  for 
only  five  minutes.  "It  was  pretty  shock- 
ing," he  recalls.  "Everyone  needed  a 
break"  after  five  minutes. 

A  short  time  later,  Ellison  flew  to  New 
Haven  to  meet  her.  At  her  home,  they 
talked  for  an  hour,  avoiding  all  the  sub- 
jects Ellison  was  most  curious  about:  why 
he  had  been  abandoned,  who  his  father 
was.  "She  never  really  told  me  the  story," 
he  says  now.  "We  don't  talk  about  it  face- 
to-face.  It's  just  too  difficult.  Most  of  the 
revelations  have  been  through  correspon- 
dence. She's  written  me  letters.  There's 
that  sense  of  guilt.  It's  a  form  of  abandon- 
ment that  mothers  feel.  Remember,  [I 
learned]  she'd  actually  raised  me  for  nine 
months  before  giving  me  up.  I  got  pneu- 
monia and  nearly  died." 

Piece  by  piece  he  learned  the  story. 
His  mother  had  been  a  teenager  when 
she  became  pregnant  by  a  neighborhood 
boy,  and  hadn't  been  mature  enough  to 
raise  him.  After  leaving  him  with  the  El- 
lisons, she  had  moved  East  and  had  actu- 
ally seen  him  once,  when  he  was  eight, 
during  a  1952  trip  to  New  York;  she  had 
been  introduced  as  a  family  friend.  After 
that  the  Ellisons  broke  off  all  contact.  In 
1991,  when  he  re-established  contact, 
Florence  Spellman  had  no  idea  that  her 
lost  son  had  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the 


richest  men  in  the  country.  Subsequently, 
she  moved  to  the  Bay  Area,  where  Elli- 
son bought  her  a  home.  He  put  her 
daughter,  his  half-sister,  through  college. 
To  this  day,  he  says,  he  has  no  idea  what 
happened  to  his  father. 

"It's  all  given  me  a  better  understand- 
ing of  who  I  am,"  Ellison  says  of  the  ex- 
perience. "It's  given  me  an  ability  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  I  didn't  have  before.  I 
no  longer  repress  the  feelings  about  my 
family.  .  .  .  The  thing  that  I  learned  was 
the  family  that  raised  me  was  my  [real] 
family." 

Love  is  a  sore  subject  with  Ellison. 
His  penchant  for  skirt-chasing  is  leg- 
end and  has  landed  him  in  legal  trouble, 
while  alienating  some  of  the  industry's 
leading  female  executives.  Several  wom- 
en describe  a  culture  at  Oracle  in  which 
senior  executives  routinely  hit  on  women 
who  report  to  them,  amid  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  sexual  innuendo.  "Look,  I 
hate  to  say  this,  [because]  I  love  this 
place,  but  it  is  the  worst  sexist  company 
in  Silicon  Valley,"  says  one  Oracle  wom- 
an. "There  are  almost  no  women  in  se- 
nior management  positions.  The  culture 
of  Larry  womanizing  sets  the  tone.  And 
Ray  Lane  marrying  his  secretary  didn't 
help.  [Ellison  and  his  aides]  don't  like  to 
have  women  around  them,  like  when 
they  travel,  or  on  the  company  plane, 
because  it  would  interfere  with  their  an- 
tics. They  just  act  differently  around 
women,  especially  pretty  women.  It  cre- 
ates a  wall." 

Denise  Caruso  of  TJie  New  York  Times 
remembers  approaching  Ellison  at  a 
movie  premiere  in  San  Francisco.  "He 
was  with  a  typical  Larry  babe,  with  this 
beautiful  long  blond  hair,  legs  up  past 
her  eyebrows.  He  was  very  happy  to  see 
me.  You  know.  'Denise  Caruso,  this  is 
one  of  the  only  journalists  who  never 
writes  about  my  personal  life.'  I  said, 
'Larry,  it's  because  I  don't  care  about 
your  personal  life.' 

"He  said,  'Give  me  a  call.' 

"I  said,  'Oh.  how  do  I  get  past  your 
guard  dogs?' 

"He  said,  'Oh,  just  tell  'em  you're  one 
of  my  girlfriends.'" 

Caruso  sighs.  "It's  not  funny,  actually," 
she  says.  "You  just  want  to  say,  'Larry, 
take  a  Valium.'" 

Ellison's  most  notorious  run-in  with  a 
woman  was  his  legal  battle  with  a 
former  Oracle  executive  assistant  named 
Adelyn  Lee.  Lee  sued  him  in  1993,  alleg- 
ing that  she  was  fired  after  trying  to 
break   up  a  relationship  with   Ellison. 
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When  she  visited  him  at  his  Athertor 
home  to  tell  him,  Lee  said  in  the  suit,  El  I 
lison  pushed  her  onto  a  bed  and  at*  id 
tempted  to  force  her  to  have  sex  witilff 
him  "or  else." 

Ellison,  who  insisted  that  Lee  was  firec  vi 
for  cause,  gave  this  version  of  the  inci 
dent  to  a  San  Francisco  Examiner  write*  n 
in  1994:  "She  said  I  forced  her  to  hav< 
sex  with  me.  That's  just  not  true.  She 
came  over  to  my  house,  an  hour  late.  W«w  fa 
were  supposed  to  go  to  dinner  and  eiliaw 
movie.  There  was  no  time  for  us  to  hav«  ffllin 
dinner,  so  I  wanted  to  have  sex.  So  \\t 
had  sex.  The  thing  was,   she  said  she 
didn't  want  to  have  sex.  She  wanted  to  gojiia 
to  dinner,  but  finally,  she  said  OK.  This/ 
apparently,  is  where  I  forced  her  to  have 
sex.    You   know   what   we    did   after  ] 
'forced'  her  to  have  sex?  We  went  to  thette 
movies,  to  see  'Benny  &  Joon.'  I  don'i 
think  that  a  woman  who  has  just  been  'as-  ta 
saulted'  would  want  to  see  a  movie." 

Oracle  settled  Lee's  suit  for  $100,000)  I 
in  1995.  But  when,  during  the  course  ort  brins 
the  litigation,  Lee  produced  an  E-maiii 
from  her  superior,  an  Oracle  executive!  n 
named  Craig  Ramsey,  that  seemed  tc«peo[ 
confirm  Ellison  had  directed  her  firinggpprot 
Oracle  succeeded  in  having  her  indictec< 
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on  perjury  charges.  It  turned  out  thati  asu 


Ramsey's  phone  records  indicated  hei 
was  on  his  car  phone  at  the  time  the* 
E-mail  had  been  sent.  Lee  was  chargeci 
with  felony  perjury  for  lying  and  forg: 
ing  the  E-mail.  In  a  January  1997  trial.1 
she  was  convicted  of  two  counts  of  per- 
jury and  two  counts  of  falsifying  evi- 
dence, but  not  before  her  attorney  intro-' 
duced  a  string  of  E-mail  messages  thati 
offered  a  rare  glimpse  of  Ellison's  courti 
ing  rituals.  In  one  exchange,  he  and  Lee 
swapped  joking  messages  about  a  cam 
she  hoped  he  would  buy  for  her.  "Ol 
course,"  Ellison  wrote,  "I  will  buy  you 
an  Acura  NSX  and  anything  else  you 
want— a  house  in  Woodside,  a  Gull 
Stream  [sic]  jet,  a  Hope  diamond,  ever 
the  General  Electric  Corporation,  which 
is  quite  expensive,  and  even  dinner  or 
Friday."  Thrust  onto  the  witness  stand. 
Ellison  insisted  he  never  bought  Lee 
the  car,  but  did  go  shopping  for  one 
himself.  "I'm  embarrassed  to  say  that  I 
ended  up  buying  four  of  them,"  Ellison 
told  the  jury. 

At  most  large  companies  these  days, 
executives  who  "come  on"  to  their  subor- 
dinates risk  dismissal.  I  ask  Ellison  il 
there  was  anything  he  would  have  done 
differently  during  the  Lee  episode,  and  he 
immediately  blurts  out,  "I  never  would 
have  gone  out  with  her  at  all.  What  a  dis- 
aster. If  I'd  understood  she  was  a  psycho. 


V 


Credit*; 


■  never  would  have  gone  out  on  a  date. 
Ijeally  bad  idea."  He  goes  on.  "I'd  never 
i|iet  anyone  like  her.  All  her  reactions 
■■ere  off— you  know  what  I  mean?  Now  I 
■now  what  it  was.  She  was  incredibly 
■vil."  He's  laughing  hard  now.  "She  real- 
{ r  views  herself  as  this  crazy,  lethal  wom- 
■n.  It's  like,  who  was  that  woman  in 
mody  Head  Kathleen  Turner?  Kathleen 
Burner.  There  was  something  about  her. 
■VTien  someone  is  setting  you  up,  you  are 
Irawn  to  the  flame."  (A  lawyer  repre- 
senting Lee  didn't  return  phone  calls  seek- 
pg  comment.) 

It's  these  types  of  incidents  that  have 
■made  Ellison  unpopular  with  some  lead- 
Bag  industry  women.  Esther  Dyson,  for 
Instance,  refuses  to  invite  Ellison  to  her 
prestigious  PC  Forum  gatherings,  prefer- 
ling  to  invite  Ray  Lane  instead.  Dyson 
won't  explain  Ellison's  exclusion  on  the 
record.  But  when  asked  whether  sexism  is 
It  legitimate  issue  to  raise  when  discussing 
Ellison,  she  says,  "Sure,  it's  legitimate  to 
bring  up.  It's  a  very  important  issue  to 
bring  up.  At  some  point  it  has  got  to  lim- 
it [Oracle's]  ability  to  attract  some  quality 
people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
probably  some  quality  sexist  people  they 
ban  attract.  On  the  whole  it  has  not  been 
la  successful  corporate  culture." 

Ellison  is  quiet  for  a  long  moment 
when  the  subject  of  Dyson's  criticism 
pomes  up.  "I'm  clueless  about  Esther," 
he  says. 

As  of  late  April,  Ellison  still  wasn't 
chairman  of  Apple  Computer,  nor 
had  he  announced  the  proxy  fight  he 
promised.  However,  a  mysterious  and  un- 
likely investor,  Prince  Al-Waleed  bin  Talal 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  declared  that  he  had 
purchased  five  percent  of  Apple's  stock. 
Al-Waleed  is  one  of  the  world's  wealthiest 
men,  an  investor  in  Euro  Disney,  Lon- 
don's Canary  Wharf  development,  Citi- 
corp. In  December  during  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.  to  research  potential  technology  in- 
vestments, he  met  with  Ellison  at  Elli- 
son's San  Francisco  home.  In  March,  El- 
lison called  Al-Waleed  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
suggest  they  join  forces  in  a  run  at  Apple. 
Silicon  Valley  is  now  watching  closely  to 
see  whether  Al-Waleed  will  put  his  money 
where  Ellison's  mouth  is.  □ 


Fashion 


Cover:  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's  Giorgio  Armani 
Neve  ski  pants  (rom  Giorgio  Armoni,  NYC;  Emporio 
Armani  T-shirt  and  sunglasses  from  Emporio  Armani 
stores  nationwide;  Sulka  gloves  from  Sulka,  NY.C; 
Salomon  Performa  8.0  Equipe  ski  boots  (800-225- 
6850)  and  Olin  skis  (800-522-7547)  courtesy  of 
Pete  Lane's,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  Page  24:  Bottom 
left,  see  credits  for  cover;  bottom  right,  crew's  boots 
courtesy  of  Sorel  (800-667-6735).  Page  102: 
Laurie  Simmons's  Romeo  Gigli  jacket  from  selected 
Soks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide;  blouse  from 
Linda  Dresner,  NYC  Page  113:  Monica  Potter's 
Calvin  Klein  top  from  Calvin  Klein  boutiques  nation- 
wide, Lolta  skirt  from  NYSE,  L.A.;  Jennifer  Levy  for  Rex. 
Page  1 16:  Bottom,  styled  by  Kim  Debus;  sweatshirt 
by  Nike.  Page  118:  Top,  styled  by  Michael 
Eisenhower  for  Cloutier.  Jackie  Collins's  suit  by 
Giorgio  Armani,  from  the  Giorgio  Armani  Boutique; 
shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik,  from  Fred  Hayman;  both 
in  Beverly  Hills.  Page  122:  Arnold  Schwarze- 
negger's Calvin  Klein  T-shirt  from  Macy's  stores 
nationwide;  panls  from  Kaufman's  Army  &  Navy, 
NYC;  Wolverine  boots  from  selected  Nordstrom 
stores  nationwide.  Page  127:  Polo  Sport  by  Ralph 
Lauren  shorts  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NYC;  for 
Nike  shoes,  call  800-344-NIKE.  Page  129: 
Helmut  Lang  tank  top  from  Barneys  New  York;  Levi's 
501  Redline  jeans  from  What  Comes  Around  Goes 
Around;  both  in  NYC  Page  138:  Christian  Dior 
gloves  from  Christian  Dior;  Chanel  Haute  Joaillerie 
necklace  and  earrings  from  Chanel;  both  in  Paris. 
Page  139:  John  Galliano  for  Christian  Dior  Haute 
Couture  dress  and  Christian  Dior  Haute  Couture 
choker  by  special  order  from  Christian  Dior,  Paris. 
Page  140:  Chanel  Haute  Joaillerie  bracelets  from 
Chanel,  Paris  Page  141:  Karl  Lagerfeld  for  Chanel 
Haute  Couture  suit  and  Chanel  Haute  Couture  hat 
by  special  order  from  Chanel,  Paris;  Chanel  Haute 
Joaillerie  earrings  from  Chanel,  Paris.  Page  142: 
Givenchy  Haute  Couture  shirt  and  collar  by  special 
order  from  Givenchy,  Paris.  Page  143:  Givenchy 
gloves  from  Givenchy,  Paris;  Wolford  stockings  from 
Wolford  boutiques  nationwide  Page  145:  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  Haute  Couture  gown  by  special  order 
from  Yves  Saint  Laurent;  Christian  Lacroix  fan  from 
Christian  Lacroix;  both  in  Paris.  Page  153:  Styled  by 
Jonathan  Skow  Pages  156-57:  L'Wren  Scott  for 
Vernon  Jolly,  Inc.  Page  163:  Rupert  Everett's  Paul 
Smith  jacket,  shirt,  and  pants  from  Paul  Smith;  Prada 
shoes  from  Prada;  both  in  NYC 

Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  groomed  with 
products  from  Polo  Sport  by  Ralph  Lauren;  Colleen 
Creighton  for  the  Stephen  Knoll  Salon  Page  24: 
Bottom  left,  see  credits  for  cover.  Page  26:  Top, 
Bryan  Burrough's  grooming  by  Matthew  Williams  for 
Trilise,  Inc.  Page  28:  Top,  Dee  Dee  Myers's  hair 
and  makeup  by  Cathy  Kades  for  the  Artist  Agency 
Page  89:  Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross'shair  and  makeup 
by  Lisa  Forster  for  the  Ford/Robert  Black  Agency. 
Page  100:  Russell  Feingold  and  John  McCain 
groomed  by  Helene  Macaulay  for  the  Pierre  Michel 
Salon.  Page  102:  Jacqueline  Colligan  for  Kramer  & 
Kramer;  Mary  Wiles  for  Jacques  Dessange  Page 
113:  Monica  Potter's  hair  styled  with  Redken  One  2 
One  Stay.  All  makeup  from  Estee  Lauder.  On  her 
eyes,  EyeColoring  EyeTint  in  Botlichili  and  Rococo; 
on  her  lips,  Glosspot  in  Pinkasso.  Syd  Curry  for 
Profile;  Wendy  Ann  Rosen  for  Cloutier   Page  116: 


Bottom,  grooming  by  Nancy  Schall  for  American 
Crew.  Page  1 18:  Jackie  Collins's  hair  and  makeup 
by  Teddy  Antolin  lor  Bianca  Blyth  Beaut/  Page 
120:  Geraldo  Rivera's  {rooming  by  Renee  Serra 
for  the  Space  Salon  N.Y.C  Pages  122-29: 
Catherine  Furniss  for  Celestine/Kiehl's  Pages 
138-45:  Amy  Wesson's  hair  styled  with  Paul 
Mitchell  Slick  Works;  Perrine  Rougemont  for  Carole. 
Pages  138-39:  All  makeup  from  Christian  Die. 
Right,  on  her  eyes,  5-Color  Eyeshadow  in  Pansies;  on 
her  lips,  Rouge  Incorruptible  in  No  632.  Thierry 
Mauduit  for  Marie  France  Thavonekham.  Pages 
140-41:  All  makeup  from  Chanel.  Right,  on  her 
eyes,  Satin  Eye  Colour  in  Pink  Chiffon  and  Ivory  Silk; 
on  her  lips,  Creme  Lipstick  in  Pink  Veil.  Brigitle 
Hymans  for  Marie  France  Thavonekham.  Pages 
142-43:  All  makeup  from  Givenchy  Beaute.  Right, 
on  her  eyes,  Eyeshadow  Prism  in  Diamant;  on  her 
lips,  Lipliner  Pencil  in  Rose  #3.  Pages  144-45:  All 
makeup  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  Right,  on  her  eyes, 
Eye  Shadow  Powder  Duo  in  No.  99,  Creme/ 
Charcoal  Brown;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Pur  Lipstick  in 
No.  68,  Venitian  Red,  and  No.  79,  Crystal  White. 
Page  151:  Larry  Ellison's  grooming  by  Asia 
Geiger  for  the  Crystal  Agency  Pages  156-57:  All 
makeup  from  Lancome.  On  Donatella  Versace's 
eyes,  Le  Stylo  Waterproof  Long  Lasting  EyeLiner  in 
Noir;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Sensation  Multi-Sensation 
LipColour  in  Venus  Carlos  Merlo  for  Utopia,  Jo 
Strelrell  for  Jo  Slrettell  Makeup,  Cecily  Carrington  for 
Bianca  Blyth  Beauty  Page  163:  Rupert  Everett's 
grooming  by  Glenn  Marziali  and  by  Stephen  Rose 
for  Aveda;  grooming  products  from  Aveda. 

Photographs  and  Miscellany 

Page  14:  From  the  Russian  State  Library,  Moscow; 
transparency  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
Page  56:  From  UP.I./Corbis-Bettmann  Page  64: 
Counterclockwise  from  top  right,  by  Jan  Sonnen- 
mair/Aurora,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection,  by 
Gobi  Rona/Motion  Picture  and  Television  Photo 
Archive,  from  the  Everett  Collection,  by  Lisa  O'Con- 
nor/Shooting Star,  from  the  Lester  Glassner  Collec 
tion/Neal  Peters,  by  Lawrence  Schwartzwald/Syg' 
ma.  Page  67:  Left,  from  Movie  Still  Archives;  right, 
from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection.  Pages  70,  75, 
and  80:  From  the  collection  of  Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross 
Page  104:  From  Black  Star,  Page  108:  Top,  ©  1989 
by  People  Weekly,  second  from  top,  by  Anna  Clark; 
bottom,  from  Retna  Ltd  Page  118:  Bottom  left  and 
second  from  left,  by  Evan  Agostini/Gamma  Liaison. 
Pages  130-31:  From  Sipa  Press  Page  133: 
Large  photograph  from  Black  Star.  Page  135: 
Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Vivian  Ronay,  Neshan 
Naltchayan,  David  Allocca/DMI  Photos,  Jay  Brady/ 
©  1 997  by  the  Museum  of  Television  &  Radio  Page 
137:  From  the  Batsu  Art  Gallery,  Ruki  Matsumoto 
Collection,  Tokyo;  transparency  courtesy  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  Pages  138-45:  Couture 
archive  research  by  Philippa  Duck.  Pages  146-47: 
From  Matrix.  Page  149:  Top,  from  A.P./Wide  World 
Photos;  center  right,  from  Sipa  Press  Pages  156-57: 
Bing  Bong  chair  by  Erro  Arnio,  from  Maxfield,  L.A. 
Page  159:  All  courtesy  of  Donatella  Versace  Page 
161:  Top,  by  Dan  Lecca;  center  right,  by  llkka 
Uimonen/Sygma;  left  center  and  bottom,  courtesy  Oi' 
Donatella  Versace  Page  166:  From  Photofest 
Page  167:  Bottom,  ©  1974  by  Time  Inc.  Pages 
168-69:  left,  center  and  bottom,  and  right,  from  the 
Michael  Ochs  Archives.  Page  171:  Inset  ©  by  Time 
magazine.  Page  174:  Top,  from  the  Toronto  Sun 
Syndicate  Page  175:  From  Outline. 
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Planetarium 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Geminis  to  go  fly  a  kite 


GEMINI      jt\    MAY     21-JUNE     21 

Imagine  a  gaily-colored  kite  floating  skyward.  If  retrograde  planets 
didn't  exist,  you  could  let  go  now  and,  like  that  kite,  fly  higher  than 
you've  ever  gone.  Your  mind  could  get  out  there  and  explore  quad- 
rants of  the  galaxy  the  Enterprise  could  never  have  reached.  There  is 
currently,  however,  a  hand  firmly  tugging  at  the  string  of  that  kite.  Two 
outer  planets  positioned  in  the  third  quadrant  of  your  astrological  chart 
are  temporarily  impeding  any  mind-expanding  trips.  While  you're  wait- 
ing for  release,  ask  yourself:  Whose  hand  is  tugging  at  the  string? 


CANCER 


JUNE     22-JULY     22 


Blessed  be  the  ties  that  bind,  although  at  this  point  they  could  be  made 
of  sticky  legal  red  tape.  The  stationary  retrograde  of  outer  planets  could 
make  you  crazy  enough  even  to  start  cooking  again.  If  so,  here's  a  cos- 
mic recipe:  Place  the  ruler  of  your  9th  house  in  your  house  of  partner- 
ship. Fold  in  the  ruler  of  your  house  of  joint  finances.  Add  a  dash  of 
Saturn.  Let  stand  until  fiscal  entanglements  separate  on  their  own.  Sex- 
crazed  Cancers,  take  a  cold  shower.  As  for  you  money-hungry  Cancers, 
don't  stick  your  hand  in  anyone's  pocket.  You  might  get  a  shock. 


SI 


LEO     %Jl,    JULY     23-AUG. 

The  sun,  ruler  of  Leo,  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system.  Planets  move 
around  the  sun.  The  sun  doesn't  move  around  them.  Therefore,  if 
Leos  see  people  and  events  as  extensions  of  themselves,  they  can't 
really  be  blamed.  You  do,  however,  have  control  over  how  invest- 
ed you  are  in  the  way  others  behave.  If  you  think  it's  always  all  about  you, 
your  feelings  are  bound  to  be  shattered.  With  Neptune  and  Uranus 
in  your  6th  and  7th  houses,  you  must  rise  above  everything  and  sus- 
pend your  expectations—all  the  while  continuing  to  look  fabulous. 


W 


VIRGO        ||  V     AUG.      2  3-SEPT 

Even  semi-conscious  Virgos  have  learned  that  no  matter  what  you  do 
for  some  people  you  cannot  satisfy  them.  Either  their  fantasies  are  too 
wild  to  be  realized  or  their  self -absorption  prohibits  them  from  accept- 
ing your  help  and  kindness.  Whatever  the  cause,  you  have  your  own 
heart  and  health  to  consider.  That's  the  deal  now  that  Neptune  is  going 
retrograde  in  your  5th  house.  You  have  to  show  everybody  that  the  way 
you  respond  to  rejection  or  disruption  is  to  become  even  more  creative, 
original,  and  innovative.  And  no  moaning. 

LIBRA      ^»»     SEPT.      23-OCT.      23 

With  Neptune  retrograde  in  your  4th  house,  there  will  be  confusion  in 
the  home.  Critics  often  claim,  and  rightly,  that  astrology  is  vague  and  non- 
specific, but  that's  precisely  the  nature  of  the  planet  Neptune.  It  could 
show  up  as  a  slow  leak  in  a  pipe,  odd  music  coming  from  downstairs,  or 
an  aging  relative  who  is  in  no  shape  to  be  cooperative.  All  your  real  pain, 
though,  comes  from  the  square  of  Chiron  to  Neptune,  which  reopens  un- 
healed wounds  that  go  back  to  the  early  80s.  Of  course,  if  none  of  this 
applies  to  you,  why,  simply  continue  quietly  watching  television. 

SCORPIO    \\]fl   OCT.     24-NOV.     21 

With  Uranus  going  retrograde  at  the  bottom  of  your  chart,  your  home 
has  to  be  turned  totally  upside  down  and  inside  out.  If  you're  planning  a 
party,  don't  sit  Doris  next  to  Charlie,  and  don't  say  the  word  "miscar- 
riage" in  front  of  Muffy,  and  definitely  don't  tell  Andrew  that  Pauline 
knows  what  happened  between  Sherri  and  Steve.  Is  it  written  in  a  book 
of  destiny  someplace  that  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  to  be  a  family 
gathering  of  any  kind,  from  a  simple  breakfast  to  a  bridal  dinner,  there 
absolutely  has  to  be  a  chaotic  free-for-all? 


SAGITTARIUS    T^*-    nov.    22-DEC 

Some  Sadges  own  high-end  real  estate,  but  at  this  point  they  regard  it  as 
swamp  property.  That's  how  messy  financial  dealings  can  get  when  Nep- 
tune appears  to  stop  moving  in  your  2nd  house.  Not  all  Sagittarians  are 
rich,  however.  Some  are  scrounging  bus  fare  to  get  to  the  beach.  But  no 
matter  where  you  stand  fiscally,  you  are  restless  and  unsettled,  at  moments 
ecstatic,  at  others  lost  in  a  windowless  room.  It  could  be  hormones,  sure, 
but  more  likely  it's  the  outer  planetary  team  of  cosmic  wild  horses  pulling 
you  into  the  future  while  you  hold  the  reins  and  scream. 


y$ 


CAPRICORN       \J    DEC.    22-JAN. 

With  Neptune  retrograde  at  the  end  of  Capricorn,  you  should  probably 
get  a  loved  one  to  read  to  you  while  you  sit  quietly  in  your  robe  and 
look  wistfully  out  the  window.  If  you  were  born  between  January  15 
and  20,  you  should  be  totally  under  the  sway  of  the  transformative  if 
temporarily  paralyzing  vibrations  of  that  planet.  It  could  make  a  believer 
out  of  the  hardest-nosed  business  freak.  In  fact,  it  might  interest  you  to 
know  that  it  was  during  the  last  transit  of  Neptune  in  Capricorn  that 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  A  Christmas  Carol.  Got  it? 


AQUARIUS 

Even  if  you  have  to  cross  a  blistering  desert  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
dragging  your  oxygen  tank  behind  you,  you  are  not  going  to  be  de- 
pendent on  anybody.  Be  it  pride  or  perversity,  you  cannot  give  in  and 
go  belly  up  as  you  might  have  once  done.  But,  oh,  the  cursed  irony 
of  having  Uranus  in  your  1st  house  and  Neptune  in  your  12th.  Don't 
let  your  fear  of  starving  permit  you  to  knuckle  under.  After  all,  you've 
still  got  all  your  faculties.  You're  still  able  to  go  out  there  and  do  it 
on  your  own  if  you  want,  aren't  you?  Well,  aren't  you? 


X 


PISCES    JW     FEB.      19-MARCH 

If  I  were  to  say  to  you,  "Oh,  my  God!  Your  ruler  is  going  retrograde, 
and  Uranus  has  stopped  moving  in  your  12th  house.  You  must  be  cra- 
zier than  ever,"  your  honest  response  would  probably  be  "I  am?  I 
thought  this  was  a  pretty  good  period  for  me."  The  reason  is  simple. 
High-minded  Pisceans  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  calamity 
and  ecstasy,  mainly  because  they  know  that  in  the  end  everything  is 
an  illusion.  Pisceans  are  great.  If  all  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  more  like 
yours,  the  world  would  be  a  better  place.  Chaotic,  yes,  but  better. 

ARIES        I       MARCH     2  I  -  A  P  R  I  L      19 

Whoever  says  you  have  no  more  sensitivity  than  Pac-Man  is  dead  wrong. 
With  Neptune  culminating  in  your  chart,  your  social  awareness  is  obvious 
in  dozens  of  ways.  Countless  Arians  have  become  involved  in  human  ser- 
vices and  meaningful  causes.  Many  have  even  stopped  wearing  fur— cer- 
tainly on  a  daily  basis.  If  you're  in  a  crisis  over  your  goals  now,  relax. 
Society  is  so  hopelessly  screwed  up,  why  bother?  No  matter  how  selfless 
you  try  to  be,  with  Saturn  in  Aries  you  know  you  definitely  have  to  come 
first— before  the  whales  and  spotted  owls. 

y 

TAURUS   ^/  april   20-MAY   20 

As  much  as  you  love  bread  pudding,  Italian  meatballs,  or  a  good  mas- 
sage, sometimes— like  now— it's  hard  to  accept  this  world.  When  you  have 
to  deal  with  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  people  in  charge,  it's  not  surpris- 
ing that  you'd  rather  sit  in  a  corner  and  play  the  harp.  After  you  have 
prepared  yourself  with  prayer,  fasting,  and  meditation,  it  flips  you  on 
your  head  to  have  some  wacky  edict  handed  down  from  on  high,  and  it 
doesn't  help  to  have  loved  ones  tell  you  to  hang  loose.  The  very  thought 
of  hanging  loose  causes  you  to  freeze  up  like  a  Popsicle. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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t  captivated  you  at  first  sighting. 

I  ou  could  practically  feel  its  fire, 

its  presence.  Now  it's  the  first  thing  you 

put  on.  And  the  very  last  thing  you  take  off. 

I  ake  this  year  the  year. 

Ihe  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace. 

The  next  classic. 


he  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace:  a  beautiful  diamond,  of  a  half  carat  or  more,  suspended  on  a  chain 
hat  rests  in  the  hollow  ofyourthroat.  You've  heard  so  much  about  it.  Isn't  it  time  you  owned  it? 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  Est.  1888.  De  BeerS 


Proust  Questionnaire 


Isabella 
Rossellini 

The  offspring  of  Ingrid  Bergman  and 

Roberto  Rossellini  s  star-crossed  marriage, 

actress  Isabella  Rossellini  has  long 

lived — and  survived — in  the  limelight. 

This  month,  the  spot  shines  brightly 

on  her  as  she  publishes  an  autobiography, 

Some  of  Me,  and  reflects  here  on 

her  legendary  mother,  her  own  family, 

and  the  joys  of  filming  Blue  Velvet 


rH 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

"Good  health,  short  memory"— it  was  my  mother's  recipe 
for  happiness. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  remember  everything  I  hear,  read, 

and  see.  I  have  a  short  memory,  though,  which  may 

make  me  happy  but  .  .  . 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Being  part  of  an  audience  and  being  a  performer— 
in  that  order. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  having  started  modeling  at  16  instead  of  28,  as  I  did. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Losing  my  health. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Feeling  fearful  too  often. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Aggressiveness. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  one  I  can  take  in  my  mind. 

what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  my  life. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Nineteen  eighty-five  in  North  Carolina  shooting 
Blue  Velvet. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  have  my  parents  still  alive. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Having  built  with  my  two  children  a  warm,  loving 
family  of  my  own. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  photo  collection,  my  grandfather's 
paintings,  the  old  circus  banner  which  hangs 
over  my  bed. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Attempting  to  answer  the  unanswerable 
questions  I  am  always  asked, 
like  "What  is  beauty?" 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Charlie  Chaplin  as  the  Tramp. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

The  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  own  bed  and  without 
pain. 

If  you  could  choose  what 

to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

I  would  like  to  come  back  as 
myself  but  invisible. 
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HE  AMAZING  FORD  CONTOUR  TEST  DRIVE. 

ONE  DRIVE  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


THE  NEWLY  RESTYLED  FORD  CONTOUR 
7ITH  ITS  AVAILABLE  24-VALVE  V-6  AND  ADVANCED  ROAD-HUGGING  SUSPENSION 

IT  GIVES  DRIVING  A  DELICIOUS  NEW  TWIST 


l/ot^ 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN  A  FORD  LATELY? 


:ford 


ww.rord.com 


Cr&D 


HOLLY  WOOD 


)IAN 


CLUSIVE:   A   STUNNING    PORTFOLIO  OF 

R  I  N  C  E  S  S     D  I'S 


W  LOOK  by  MARIO  TESTINO 
US:  THE  PRINCESS  REBUILDS 
!R    LIFE    by   CATHY    HORYN 


THE    BLACK    AND    WHITE    ISSUE 
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SARAH    LYALL    ON 
MURDOCH'S   HEIRS 

FRAN    LEBOWITZ 

on  MONEY 

BRYAN   BURROUGH  and 
JACOB    WEISBERG    on 

FRED  THOMPSON 


NICK     TOSCHE 


U.S.  $4.00  CANADA 


I  N  G  R I  D     SIS 

KEITH    HARING 

and  JAMES   WOLCOTT  on 

THE   NAKED  CITY 
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It's  a  Sunday  afternoon  drive  along  the  coast  to 
Carmel.  It's  a  3.5-liter,  24-valve,V- 


m 


*** 


'-■ida  Motor  Co..  Inc.  Acura  and  RL  are  trademarks  of  Honda  Motor  Co..  Ltd  Make  an  intelligent  decision  Buckle  up.  1  -800-TO-ACURA  /www  acura.com 

a  work  of  art  it's  been  framed  and  mounted.  It's  an 


8-way  adjustable  seat  that  fits  yours  perfectly  It's  beating 
a  teenager  at  anything.  It's  steering  wheel-mounted 
audio  controls  that  let  you  play  Beethoven's  entire 
Fifth  Symphony  with  one  hand.  It's  taking  the  time  to 


do  absolutely  nothing.  It's  knowing  you  could  buy 


a  Porsche  £ftft:i,|tt:|ig>e.ding  to.  It's  the  Acura  RL. 
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The  True  Definition  of  Luxury.  Yours'."  ®  AGURA 
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Calvin  Klein 


underwear 
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Paloma  Picasso's  distinctive  "Planets"  design. 

Necklace  in  black  onyx,  $1,900.  Ear-clips  of  mabe  pearls,  $975. 

Necklace  of  mabe  pearls  with  diamonds,  $49,000. 

Ring  of  mabe  pearl  and  tsavorite,  $3,400. 


Tl  FFANY  &  CO. 


FOR  TIFFANY  STORE   LOCATIONS  OR   INQUIRIES  CALL   800-52  6-0649. 
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From  Hollywood  to  Main  Street,  it's  being  heralded  as  the  beginning  of  a  home 
entertainment  revolution.  It's  called  DVD  Video.  With  a  digital  picture  that's  better  than  laser 
disc,  and  state-of-the-art  digital  audio,  DVD  is  destined  to  change  your  home  into  a,  well,  you  get 
the  picture.  Now  movies  meet  the  digital  age.  And  Philips  Magnavox  is  there  to  help  make  the  introductions. 

DVD  Video  from  Philips  Magnavox. Technology  for  the  heart,  the  spirit  and  the  imagination. 
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DIANA  REBORN    |  70 

As  she  takes  the  practical,  charitable,  and  deeply  symbolic  step 
of  auctioning  79  of  her  royal  gowns  at  Christie's  this  month,  Princess 
Diana  tells  Cathy  Horyn  how  it  feels  to  move  from  the  palace  into 
the  real  world.  And,  in  an  exclusive  portfolio,  the  Princess  opens  up 
to  Mario  Testino  with  a  fresh  new  look. 

HIGH   NOON    |   80 

Senator  Fred  Thompson  could  change  the  face  of 
American  politics  when  he  chairs  this  summer's  Senate  hearings 
on  campaign- finance  corruption.  Branded  a  partisan  grandstander 
by  Democrats  and  a  potential  traitor  by  Republican  colleagues, 
the  former  Watergate  attorney  and  character  actor  is  discovering 
that  both  sides  will  use  every  weapon  to  defend  their  status  quo. 
Jacob  Weisberg  and  Bryan  Burrough  report. 

MACHINE  DREAMS   |   86 

The  brilliantly  absurd  world  of  illustrator  William  Heath  Robinson, 
in  which  the  simplest  tasks  involve  fantastic  mechanical 
contraptions,  cheered  a  jittery  Britain  through  the  20s,  30s,  and  40s. 
Max  Vadukul  brings  Robinson's  intricate  visions  to  life,  while 
Christopher  Hitchens  assesses  his  genius. 

FRAN   LEBOWITZ  ON   MONEY    |   94 

From  planning  her  retirement  to  playing  the  lottery,  the  nonpareil 
humorist  talks  about  something  that  occupies  much  of  her  mind  but 
little  of  her  wallet.  Photographs  by  Kelly  Klein. 

THE  BEST  OF  TIMES   I   98 

In  1957,  a  young  producer  and  his  wife  entered  a  Hollywood 
paradise,  moving  with  Marilyn  Monroe,  Judy  Garland,  the  Jules 
Steins,  the  Gary  Coopers,  and  the  Peter  Lawfords  through  a 
string  of  dreamlike  evenings.  Forty  years  and  many  tragedies  later, 
Dominick  Dunne  opens  the  15  leather-bound  scrapbooks  in 
which  he  and  Lenny  recorded  it  all,  including  their  own  fabulous 
black-and-white  ball. 

KID   HARING    I   106 

His  exuberant  vision— at  once  naughty  and  innocent— put  Keith 
Haring  at  the  eye  of  the  80s  New  York  art  scene  that  included  the 
Mudd  Club  and  the  Garage,  Kenny  Scharf  and  Madonna.  As  the 
Whitney  mounts  a  major  retrospective  of  Haring's  work,  Ingrid  Sischy 
recalls  the  artist  whose  brief  life  touched  the  child  in  everyone. 

BALENCIAGA'S  SILENT  BEAUTY   I   116 

Gloria  Guinness,  Bunny  Mellon,  and  Pauline  de  Rothschild 
all  worshiped  in  the  house  of  Spanish-born  couturier  Cristobal 
Balenciaga.  On  the  60th  anniversary  of  Balenciaga's  first 
Paris  collection,  Laura  Jacobs  locates  the  enduring  power  of  his 
austere  palette  and  classic  lines.  Photograph  by  Irving  Penn. 

CONTINUED     ON     PAGE     14 
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Oyster  Perpetual 
Lady  Datejust 


The  Oyster* 

The  pearl. 


Safe  inside  the  Oyster  case  of  a  Rolex  Lady 
Datejust  resides  a  more  than  2 00 -component 
movement  of  breathtaking  complexity  and 
precision.  It  includes  a  Perpetual  Rotor 
which  transforms  the  slightest  movement  into 
a  reserve  of  power.  This  rotor,  which  keeps 


the  mainspring  at  a  constant  optimum 

tension,  is  so  efficient  that,  even  after 

the  timepiece  is  taken  off,  it  will  run  for 

more  than  a  full  day.  It's  just  one  reason 

why  the  more  closely  one  studies  this  Lady 

Datejust,  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes 


f 


Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  Lady  Datejust  in  1 8kt  gold  with  matching  Oyster  bracelet.  For  the  name  and  location  of  an  Official        ■^j  ^^  T    t^  "V 
Rolex  Jeweler  near  you,  please  call  1-800-36ROLEX.  Rolex,  '§',  Oyster  Perpetual,  Lady  Datejust  and  Oyster  are  trademarks.       Xv  v/  I  I  "l  -£V 
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drop-in  loading 


extraordinary  film 
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index  print 


In  photography,  the  image 

is  the  thing.  With  Kodak  Advantix 

cameras,  it's  three  things. 

Advanced  Photo  System 
cameras  let  you  choose  among 

three  different  formats 
for  each  picture  as  you  shoot. 

Classic  format  is  perfect 
for  portraits,  group  format  lets 

you  tell  more  of  the  story, 
and  panoramic  gives  you  the 

big  picture.  Now  that  you 

can  frame  shots  in  three  ways, 

taking  great  pictures  is 

easier  than  ever. 
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Fake  Pictures.  Further.1 


■r 


Visit  us  at  http://www.kodak.com  1  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1997.  Kodak.  Advantix  and  "Take  Pictures.  Further."  are  trademarks. 
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MR.  SUNDAY  NIGHT   I   118 

Ed  Sullivan  introduced  a  rapt  America  to  everyone  from  the 
Beatles  and  Elvis  Presley  to  Topo  Gigio  and  Sefior  Wences. 
A  half -century  after  the  premiere  of  television's  longest-running 
variety  show,  Nick  Tosches  gets  at  the  mystery  of  how  the  utterly 
uncharismatic  Sullivan  reigned  uncontested  as  king  of  the 
airwaves  for  nearly  23  years. 
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umns 


NEW  YORK   NO/R    I   36 

James  Wolcott  night-crawls  the  slick  streets  and  desolate  piers  that 
formed  the  backdrop  for  such  classic  films  as  Sweet  Smell  of  Success 
and  Taxi  Driver,  to  find  that  New  York  is  still  the  Naked  City. 

HALL  OF   FAME    I   42 

David  Margolick  nominates  21-year-old  Tiger  Woods,  for  burning 
bright  as  the  youngest  winner  in  Masters  history  and  for  changing 
the  face  of  golf  forever.  Illustration  by  Robert  Risko. 

MURDOCH  BLOOD,   MURDOCH  EMPIRE   I   44 

Three  of  Rupert  Murdoch's  children— the  formal,  unassuming 
Lachlan,  the  driven  Vassar  graduate  Elisabeth,  and  the 
entrepreneurial  Harvard  dropout  James— hold  high-profile 
positions  at  his  $  10  billion  News  Corp.,  but  which  one  will  walk 
in  his  global  footsteps?  Tracking  down  the  would-be  heirs  in 
New  York,  Sydney,  and  London,  Sarah  Lyall  places  her  bets. 


Vanities 


ASIA  MAJOR   I  63 

Ringside  at  Le  Cirque  2000;  speeding  along  with  Isaac  Mizrahi; 
Star  Wars— the  original  prequej;  George  Wayne  makes  music  with 
Steve  and  Eydie;  New  York  Intelligence  Report. 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Rover  loved  the  Balenciaga  Spotlight  I  24 

CONTRIBUTORS   I  26 

LETTERS:  Polanski's obsession  |  30 

CREDITS   I  145 

PLANETARIUM:  Use  it  or  lose  it,  Cancer  |  146 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Studs Terkel   I  148 
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A  Cardmember  Goes  Shopping 


JERRY  SEINFELD 

{Comedian,  Author,  Cereal  Lover} 


1.  Chair 

2.  Globe 

3.  Rug 

4.  Shoe  Polisher 

5.  Sink 

6.  Goldfish 

7.  Vacuum 


8.  Shoes 

9.  Lamp 

10.  Basketball 

11.  Computer 

12.  Coffee  Table 

13.  Video  Game 

14.  Cleansers 


15.  Television 

16.  Pez  Collection 

17.  Cereal  Bowls 

18.  Cereal 

19.  Fridge 

20.  Satellite  Dish 

21.  Bike  &  Stand 


The  American  Express®  Card  is  welcome  at  all  kinds 
of  places.  Just  ask  Jerry,  who  uses  his  Card 
for  everyday  items,  as  well  as  for  the  things  that 
make  him,  well,  Jerry.  In  fact,  it's  so  widely  accepted, 
Jerry  uses  it  wherever  he  goes.  No  kidding. 

{  You  can  find  items  like  Jerry's  at  these  establishments: } 
The  Sports  Authority        Crate  &  Barrel  Furniture 
RadioShack  Rand  McNally  Travel  Store 

Petland  Discount  Hammacher  Schlemmer 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  Sears 

{  And  if  you're  in  terry's  neighborhood,  New  York  City: } 
ABC  Carpet  &  Home         Food  Emporium 
Bicycle  Habitat  Palazzetti 

Desco  Vacuums  The  Lighting  Center,  Ltd. 

Nobody  Beats  The  Wiz 


http://www.americanexpress.com 
AOL  Keyword:  American  Express 
TO  APPLY  CALL  1-800-THE  CARD 
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This  BODY  MIST  is  a  MUST. 

Water-Light...  Rich  Moisture...  Instantly. 
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E-SOURCE 

'RayhydrataN*^. 
desalterantcoR*° 

Jater  Rich-as-Lotion 
inching  Body  Spt»7 


c 
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NEW  RE-SOURCE 

Drenching  Body  Spray  Rich-As-Lotion  Water 

Fresh.  Fast.  Fabulous.  Re-Source  is  absorbed  quickly,  completely.  Lancomes 

exclusive  nano-transformation  technology  turns  milky,  rich  lotion  into 

a  water-light  spray.  Spritz  it  on  to  drench  your  body  in  all-day  moisture. 

Skin  feels  refreshed.  For  a  new  silkiness.  A  lasting  softness. 
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If  we're  all  products  of  our 


environment,  maybe  you  should 


get  a  better  environment. 


In  the  age-old  nature-vs-nurture  debate,  score  one  for  nun  .D« 


The  Mercedes-Benz  S-C!ass  is  engineered  for  sef :  if 


pampering.  Inside,  elegance  abounds,  accented  by 


calyptus  or  burl  walnut  trim*  and  glove-soft  leather  upj 


'S320  shown  with  calyptus  wobii  ■tfioi.vj'j^kii 
SO  REMEMBER  AIR  BAG  SAFETY:  BUCM 


Dual-pane  side  windows  provide  blessed  silence,  which  and  electrostatic  filters  to  help  improve  air  quality.**  It's 


leven-speaker  Bose  Beta  sound  system  fills  with  music  also  CFC-free,  to 


ir  choosing.  The  automatic  climate  control  system  offers  help  out  with  the  environment  beyond  the  tinted  glass.  For 


idual  left  and  right  temperature  controls,  and  charcoal  more  information,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES.  The  S-Class. 
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It's  hard  for  heart  disease 
to  hit  a  moving  target. 


Want  to  make  it  tough  for  heart 

disease  and  stroke  to  find  you? 

Then  keep  moving.  Walk,  dance 

or  ride  a  bike.  Even  less  strenuous 

activities,  like  gardening  or 

window-shopping,  can  help 

reduce  your  risk  factors.  In  fact, 

there  are  lots  of  ways  to  keep 

from  becoming  a  sitting  target. 

To  learn  about  them, 

call  1-800-AHA-USAl.Or 

visit  us  at  http://www.amhrt.org 

on  the  World  Wide  Web. 


American  Heart 
Association 

Fighting  Heart  Disease 


v 


and  Stroke 


This  space  provided  as  a  public  service. 
Copyright  1997,  American  Heart  Association 
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dual  photo  of  woman  in  nirvana: 
No  wonder  it's  America's  favorite  grapefruit  juice. 
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Editors  Letter 


Rover  Loved  the  Balenciaga  Spotlight 


This  is  Vanity  Fair's  second  black- 
and-white  issue.  You  may  recall  the 
first  one,  last  July.  It  had  Nick 
Cage  on  the  cover,  and,  inside,  a 
portfolio  of  architects  in  costumes 
resembling  their  creations.  It  also 
had  a  story  on  Truman  Capote's  1966 
Black  and  White  Ball.  The  issue 
was  a  bigger  hit  with  readers  than 
we  had  expected  and  so  we're  at  it  again. 
What  we  have  done  this  year,  as  we  did  the 
last,  is  produce  a  regular  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, with  an  artistic  conceit  (namely,  that 
just  about  all  the  photographs  and  drawings 
are  in  black  and  white)  as  a  sort  of  overlay. 
Only  two  stories  have  chiaroscuro  as  an  ac- 
tual theme:  James  Wolcott's  essay  on  New 
York  noir,  on  page  36,  and  Dominick  Dunne's 
memoir,  on  page  98,  of  his  own  black-and-white  ball,  held  in 
Beverly  Hills  two  years  before  Capote's  party.  Basically,  this 
issue,  in  all  its  black-and-whiteness,  reflects  what  your  dog 
sees  when  he  reads  the  magazine. 

For  our  lead  political  story,  special  correspondent  Bryan 
Burrough  and  Slate  columnist  Jacob  Weisberg  joined  forces 
to  investigate  a  classic  showdown  in  Washington  over  campaign - 
finance  reform  between  the  white  hats  (Senators  Fred 
Thompson,  John  McCain,  and  Russell  Feingold)  and  the 
black  hats  (just  about  every  other  elected  official  in  the  capi- 
tal). "High  Noon,"  on  page  80,  charts  the  battle  raging  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  between  Majority  Leader  Trent  Lott  and  other 
champions  of  the  status  quo  and  McCain,  Feingold,  and 
Thompson,  who  is  chairing  this  summer's  hearings  into  the 
runaway  corruption  of  the  nation's  campaign -finance  system. 
Burrough  and  Weisberg's  story  is  a  chilling  narrative  of  the 
gauntlet  Thompson  has  had  to  run  to  get  his  hearings  off 


the  ground.  You  do  not  come  away  feelinj 
better  about  our  political  system. 

In  this  issue  as  well,  we  have  the  major  de 
buts  of  two  new  and  celebrated  Vanity  Fait 
contributors.  One  of  the  great  wits  of  our  day 
Fran  Lebowitz  joins  the  magazine  with  her  as 
tringent  and  funny  commentary  on  money  ov 
page  94.  There  are  lines  that  will  make  yov 
laugh  out  loud.  Lebowitz,  the  author  of  Socia. 
Studies,  Metropolitan  Life,  and  a  recently  pub 
lished  collection.  Tlxe  Fran  Lebowitz  Reader,  wa, 
assisted  in  her  commentary  by  the  perceptivn 
questions  of  Amy  Gross,  former  editor  o 
Mirabella  and  Elle  magazines,  and  Erroll  Mc 
Donald,  vice  president  and  executive  editor  o 
Pantheon  Books. 

Interview  editor  Ingrid  Sischy,  who  briefl; 
profiled  David  Hockney  in  the  May  issue,  i 
as  much  a  part  of  the  contemporary  art  world  as  most  of  th* 
artists  in  it.  She  was  formerly  the  editor  of  Artforum  and  las 
year  was  an  artistic  director  and  curator  of  the  heralded  Flo. 
rence  Biennale.  This  month,  on  page  106,  Sischy  produces 
touching,  intimate  portrait  of  Keith  Haring,  the  onetime  graii 
fiti  artist  who  rose  to  become  a  beloved  icon  of  the  heatec 
New  York  art  scene  in  the  80s.  Haring,  known  for  his  play 
ful  stick  figures  and  exuberant  celebrations  of  gay  sex,  diet 
of  complications  from  aids  in  1990  at  the  age  of  31.  Thl 
Whitney  Museum  is  launching  a  major  retrospective  of  hii 
work  this  month.  His  life  and  his  work  seem  suited  to  the  sirm 
pie,  gritty  elegance  of  black  and  white.  "Although  he  knew  all 
about  color's  punch,"  Sischy  notes,  "it  is  the  black-and-whiti 
work  that  most  clearly  reveals  his  gift."  And,  we  hope,  ours.' 
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To  Di  For 


ON  THE  COVER 
Princess  Diana, 
reclining  on  a  David 
Collins  sofa,  wears  a 
dress  by  Versace  Couture. 
Hair  by  Marc  Lopez. 
Makeup  by  Tom  Pecheux. 
Styled  by  Charlotte 
Pilcher.  Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F.  by 
Mario  Testino. 


On  page  70,  photographer  Mario  Testino 

captures  the  new,  carefree  face  of  Diana, 

Princess  of  Wales,  who  at  her  son  Prince  William's 

suggestion  is  auctioning  off  79  of  her  gowns 

for  charity  at  Christie's  on  June  25.  Below,  Testino 

and  his  royal  subject  take  a  break  on 

location  in  South  London. 
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The  Fresh  Air  Fund 


Serving  Children  Since  1877 


What  the  world  needs  now  is. 


Please  give  to  The  Fresh 
Air  Fund.    Send  an  inner- 
city  child  to  the  country. 

You  can't  put  a  price  on  love.  But  for 
only  $343,  you  can  send  an  inner-city 
child  to  the  country  for  two  weeks. 

Since  1  877,  we  have  provided  over 
1 .6  million  disadvantaged  children 
with  summer  vacations. 

We  need  your  help.    Please  contribute. 


Call  1  -800-367-0003 

E-mail    info  1  @  freshair.org 

Web  page   http  //www.freshair  org 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  1040  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY  10018 


A  copy  of  the  last  fmanaol  reports  filed  with  the  Deportment  of  Stale  may 

be  obtained  by  writing  lo   The  New  Yorlt  Deportment  of  Stale,  Office  of 

Chanties  Registration,  Albany.  NY  12231 


Lontiibutors 


At  age  10.  Max  Vadukul  discovered  the  work  of 


William  Heath  Robinson  when  he  saw  a  schoolmate  laughing 

hysterically  at  something  in  a  book.  "I  leaned  over  to  see  what  was  so 

funny  and  saw  these  incredible  inventions,"  recalls  Vadukul,  who  had 

just  moved  from  Africa  to  London  and  spoke  no  English.  "I  had  lived  in 

Peter  Beard  land— with  lions  and  giraffes— and  knew  nothing  of  machinery. 

That  was  really  my  introduction  to  modernity-through-humor."  Vadukul 

has  dreamed  for  a  decade  of  shooting  the  portfolio  (top  inset,  with  actor 

Mike  Myers;  bottom,  some  props)  that  begins  on  page  86. 


By  the  time  he  teamed  up  with 
Jacob  Weisberg  for  their  story  on  actor- 
turned-senator  Fred  Thompson,  special 
correspondent  Bryan  BuiTOUgh  had  seen  almost 
all  of  Thompson's  24  movies,  including  the 
HBO  adaptation  of  Burroughs  best-seller. 
Barbarians  at  the  Gate.  At  the  premiere  of  that 
film,  in  which  Thompson  played  American 
Express  chairman  Jim  Robinson,  Burrough 
managed  to  meet  most  of  the  stars— 
except  the  one  who  is  now  heading  the 
Senate  campaign -finance  investigation. 


He  is  only  32,  but  Chicago  native 
Jacob  Weisberg,  who  joined  forces  with  Bryan 
Burrough  to  report  on  the  travails  of  Senator 
Fred  Thompson,  is  already  a  veteran  journalist. 
The  Slate  columnist  wrote  his  first  national 
magazine  article  at  age  17,  for  The  Washington 
Monthly,  on  the  subject  of  potholes,  before  going 
on  to  cover  politics  for  The  New  Republic, 
Newsweek,  and  New  York  magazine,  and  to  write 
//;  Defense  of  Government. 
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Makes  Waves 


The  introduction  of  this  year's  stylish  new  1997         advanced  cockpit  where  all  controls  are  within 
Mitsubishi  Eclipse  will  make  quite  a  splash.  Eyes         easy  reach.  Even  those  of  the  available  210- 
won't  be  all  that'll  be     The  New  1997  Mitsubishi  Eclipse,    peak  watt  premium 
glued  to  it.  So  will  the  pavement.      Built  For  Living!"     8-speaker  audio  system.  Available 
Thanks  to  nimble  handling,  coupled  with  a  in  turbo,  non-turbo  and  Spyder  Convertible 

high-revving  engine.  And  you  control  it  all,  models,  Eclipse  prices  start  at  $15,140!  The  new 

inside  a  generously  appointed,  economically  Mitsubishi  Eclipse.  For  oceans  of  style  and  fun. 


Eclipse  comes  with  gray 
or  tan  interior  colors.  With 
tan,  you  get  a  tan  top  on 
the  Spyder  Convertible. 


Nimble  4-wheel  multi-link 
suspension  keeps  the  tires 
perpendicular  to  the  road 
and  glued  to  the  pavement. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE 


Built    For    Living. 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  or  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-55MITSU.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.mitsucars.com 

•Eclipse  GS-T  shown  with  Factory  Option  Group  A16  is  $22,712. 
MSRP  excludes  taxes,  title,  license,  registration  fee,  freight,  dealer  options  and  charges.  Prices  may  vary.  Actual  prices  set  by  dealers. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 

® 

ACURA 

hww.  acuta,  com 
www.armaniexchange.com 


Audi 

www.audi.com 


CLINIQUE 

www.  c  Unique,  com 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers 

www.  a  diamondisfore  ver.  com 


www.guess.com 


www.kodak.com 

@L£XUS 

www.lexus.com 

MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?' 
www.  whymilk.  com 

Leik  moJu.  ttwqs  beitw 

PHILIPSCESGEa 
www.philipsmagnavox.  com 


www.robertmondavi.com 


;<>J  SAAB 

^*S§^       Take  "The  Side  Road" 

www.saabusa.com 
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Interview  editor  and  V.F.  contributing 

editor  Ingrid  Sischy,  who  chronicles 

the  brief  life  of  modern-art  star  Keith 

Haring  on  page  106,  believes  that  "the 

hardest  thing  about  art  is  to  not  rely  on 

the  old  stuff.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 

I'm  a  non-nostalgic  person.  I'm  attached 

to  living  things:  people,  ideas  ...  I  could 

pick  up  and  go  in  about  eight  minutes— 

I'm  not  into  possessions."  In  fact,  on 

a  recent  trip  to  Chicago,  Sischy  reports, 

"they  almost  wouldn't  let  me  on  the  plane, 

because  I  don't  own  a  picture  ID." 


V 


"She  has  an  allure  no  one  can  put  a  finger  on," 
says  contributing  editor  Cathy  Horyn  of  Princess  Diana. 
"It's  a  combination  of  rank  and  beauty— and  perhaps 
that  she's  always  the  tallest  person  in  the  room."  In  this 
issue,  Horyn  takes  inventory  of  the  79  dresses  that 
Diana  is  sending  to  auction  at  Christie's  this  month, 
and  of  the  life  that  went  with  them.  "My  favorite 
is  one  that  isn't  there,"  she  says,  "a  strapless  gown 
Diana  wore  to  a  charity  gala  prior  to  her  marriage. 
London  was  buzzing  over  its  deep  decolletage." 


Like  artist  William  Heath  Robinson,  his 

subject  this  month,  Christopher  Hitchens  is,  and 

always  has  been,  utterly  bewildered  by  machines 

of  any  kind.  As  a  boy,  he  had  absolutely  no  clue 

how  to  build. a  model  airplane;  as  a  grown  man, 

the  V.F.  contributing  editor  cannot  fix  a  fuse, 

cannot  change  a  lightbulb,  cannot  drive  a  car. 

and  cannot  operate  a  word  processor. 


"I  probably  should  have  finished  college 
before  I  moved  to  New  York,"  contributing 
editor  James  Wolcott  admits,  "but  I  had  a  job 
recommendation  for  The  Village  Voice,  and 
I  was  afraid  that  if  I  waited  until  graduation  it  woul 
be  old  and  yellowy  and  I  might  lose  my  nerve." 
In  his  column  this  month,  Wolcott  tours  New  Yorlf 
noir  and  ends  up  in  his  original  neighborhood: 
"I  lived  in  a  run-down  hotel  near  the  old  Belmorei 
Cafeteria,  where  all  the  cabbies  would  hang  out." 


Being  pregnant  presented  obvious  burdens 

for  Sarah  Lyall  as  she  tracked  down  three  of 

Rupert  Murdoch's  children  for  her  story  on 

page  44,  but  it  also  gave  her  some  welcome 

breaks:  her  condition  inspired  sympathy— and  a 

little  extra  candor— from  those  she  interviewed, 

and  she  received  some  great  pregnancy  tips 

from  Murdoch's  daughter  Elisabeth,  who  was 

also  "\\  ith  child"  at  the  time.  Lyall  writes 

from  London  for  The  New  York  Times. 
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Why  do  we  apply  mascara  at  55  mph?  Because  we  can. 


Virginia  Slims, 

It's  a  woman  I 

thing.         * 


f. 


'hilip  Morris  lnc.1997 

ng  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


Loiters 


POM'S  OBSESSION 


am  writing  you  this  letter  regarding 
"Polanski's  Inferno"  [by  Jill  Robin- 
son, April].  I  am  the  woman  who  was 
raped  by  Roman  Polanski  when  I  was 
13  years  old.  Due  to  the  content  of 
your  article,  I  am  finally  forced  to  speak 
out  in  defense  of  myself  and  my  family. 
I  understand  why  there  is  interest  in 
Polanski.  but  I  am  just  a  woman,  a  wom- 
an, like  many  others,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  victim.  I  have  survived,  I  have 
overcome,  I  have  moved  on  with  my  life. 
Now  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  My  mother  did  not  sleep  with 
Polanski.  (How  could  you  repeat  such  a 
vicious  lie?)  She  never  asked  me  to  "get 
a  load  of  [his]  aftershave,"  and  I  cer- 
tainly never  "sniffed  [his]  cheek."  Polan- 
ski was  not  in  a  position  of  "power"  that 
corrupted  the  "bond  between  mother 
and  daughter."  My  mother's  desire  for 
my  fame  did  not  instigate  or  contribute 
to  the  sorry  events  of  March  10,  1977.  I 
did  not  pose  topless  in  front  of  a  group 
of  motorcyclists.  I  did  not  have  a  "love 
bite"  on  my  neck.  Polanski  did  not 
choose  my  clothing  while  I  was  in 
"panties,  no  bra."  I  have  never  stolen 
quaaludes,  nor  did  I  experiment  with 
them  when  I  was  11  or  12.  I  was  not 
"sexually  experienced"  or  "sophisticat- 
ed." Further,  Ms.  Robinson  was  never 
told  I  would  give  her  a  formal  in 
terview  if  Vanity  Fair  paid  for 
my  kids  to  go  to  Disneyland. 
She  never  mentioned  to  me 
that  her  article  was  about 
Polanski,  and  I  did  not  say 
"I  thought  this  was  all 
about  me." 

SAMANTHA  GEIMER 
Kauai.  Hawaii 


VANITY  FAIR  REPLIES:  In  reporting  the 
Roman  Polanski  story,  we  presented — as  fully 
as  possible — each  participant's  divergent  ver- 
sion of  events.  No  version  was  presented  as  ei- 
ther complete  or  established  fact,  each  was  simply 
one  account.  Facts  and  details  were  labeled  to 
inform  readers  of  who  provided  what  informa- 
tion. Polanski's  account  was  drawn  mainly 
from  Roman,  his  published  autobiography: 
Samantha  Geimer's  from  court  testimony  pro- 
vided by  her.  her  mother,  and  her  sister.  Several 
items  (the  aftershave,  the  sniffing  of  the  cheek, 
the  topless  pose,  the  "love  bite")  are  labeled 
specifically  as  originating  with  Polanski  and  show 
how  he  described — or  perhaps  attempted  to  jus- 
tify at  the  expense  of  the  victim — his  actions. 
The  information  about  the  mother,  the  victim 's 
drug  use,  and  the  victim's  sexual  experience 
was  included  because  the  judge  in  the  case, 
Laurence  Rittenband—a  man  not  favorably 
disposed  to  Polanski— felt  it  relevant  for  the  court 
record  to  address  these  subjects  (for  example, 
the  fact  that  Geimer  was,  in  his  words,  "not 
inexperienced"  or  "unsophisticated,"  as  well  as 
"the  part  played 
by  the  pros- 


*> 


ecu  tax's  mother  in  permitting  her  daughter  to 
accompany  the  defendant  to  the  Nicholson  home"). 
Because  the  accusations  against  Polanski  were 
fully  detailed  (his  giving  the  girl  a  quaalude 
and  champagne,  the  rape,  sodomy,  etc.),  it  was 
pertinent  to  include  the  judge's  remarks  on  the 
actions  of  the  family.  The  quotation  Geimer 
cites  about  the  corrupting  capacity  of  power 
(from  Paul  Petersen,  the  former  child  actor 
now  working  as  an  advocate  for  young  performers) 
was  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  Polanski  case; 
it  followed  Petersen's  remarks  about  the  num- 
ber of  girls  who,  with  their  family's  approval, 
auditioned  for  the  remake  o/Lolita.  As  for  the 
bartering  over  the  interview  and  the  trip  to 
Disneyland,  this  was  Jill  Robinson's  under- 
standing from  her  conversation  with  Geimer's 
attorney.  We  apologize  for  any  possible  misun- 
derstanding but  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
one  did  occur. 

WITH  REFERENCE  to  the  article  about 
me  in  your  April  issue,  I  should  like  to 
correct  certain  misapprehensions  to  which 
it  may  have  given  rise. 

Bob  Rafelson,  who  is  described  as  an 
"old  friend,"  I  have  met  four  or  five 
times  in  my  life;  his  wife,  Toby,  also 
quoted.  I  may  have  met  twice.  Anjelica 
Huston,  who  is  portrayed  as  some- 
one whom  I  have  injured  and 
who  dislikes  me,   is 
in  reality  a  friend 


The  pines  of  Roman:  Having 
pleaded  guilty  to  unlawful  sexual 
intercourse  with  a  13-year- 
old  girl,  director  Roman  Polanski 
fled  Los  Angeles,  the  city  whose 
sinister  side  he  had  revealed  in  the 
classic  film  Chinatown. 
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The  Breast 

Cancer  Research 

foundation. 

invites  women  to  take 
aim  at  breast  cancer. 

Enter  the 
'Tell  Us  Who  You  Are" 

photo  contest 

by  sending  us  your  favorite 

photograph  taken  with  a 

TAMRON  LENS  or  BRONICA  CAMERA. 

For  every  entry  received,  Tamron 

will  donate  $5.00  to  fund  breast 

cancer  research  —  the  crucial  first  step 

in  the  fight  against  this  disease.  ' 

Rules:  1.  Submit  any  original  photograph(s)  taken  with  a  Tamron 
lens  or  Bronica  camera.  Enter  as  often  as  you  like.  Up  to  12  prints 
or  slides  may  be  submitted  in  the  same  envelope.  Do  not  send 
prints  larger  than  8x10,  or  original  slides  (dupes  only).  Entries  will 
not  be  returned.  2.  Write  your  name  and  address  and  daytime 
phone  on  the  back  of  each  entry.  Include  the  equipment  used  and 
all  pertinent  technical  data.  3.  Contestants  will  retain  the  rights  to 
their  photographs.  However,  contestants  grant  Tamron  Industries, 
Inc.,  HFM  Publications  and  their  agencies,  unlimited  rights,  for  18 
months,  to  usage  of  the  winning  photos,  the  winner's  names, 
photos  and  likeness  Popular  Photography  Magazine  and  any 
advertising/promotion  efforts  by  Tamron  Industries,  Inc.  4.  Contest 
is  open  to  all  amateur  and  professional  women  photographers 
using  Tamron  or  Bronica  equipment.  Employees  of  Tamron  and 
HFM  Publications  are  not  eligible.  5.  Send  your  entries,  post- 
marked by  July  31,  1997  to:  Tell  Us  Who  You  Are 
Broadway,  43rd  floor.  New  York,  NY  10019  6.  Vmne(  will  receive 
choice  of  Tamron  AF28  105/2.8  zoom  or  $1500  of  Bronica  goods 
at  the  prevailing  list  price.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  12/31/97. 
7.  Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Any  tax  on  cfi'-13  is  the  . 
sole  responsibility. 

For  more  information  call:  800-962-7797 
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Letters 


with  whom  I  continue  to  maintain  the 
most  cordial  relations.  The  repeated  use 
of  the  word  "exile"  in  reference  to  me  is 
entirely  inaccurate.  I  was  born  in 
France,  hold  French  citizenship,  and  re- 
side in  Paris.  I  have  lived  and  worked  in 
America  only  briefly  and  sporadically. 
While  it  is  true  that  I  cannot  visit  the 
States,  I  can  hardly  be  in  exile  from  a 
country  that  was  never  my  own. 

Most  important,  I  take  issue  with 
Ms.  Robinson's  assertion  that  I  was 
"fired"  from  The  Double.  I  was  not.  Al- 
though the  production  was  indeed 
abandoned  owing  to  widely  publicized 
problems,  I  was  the  only  director  at- 
tached to  the  project  throughout.  Nor 
was  nudity  ever  an  issue  with  any  actor 
on  the  film. 

I  continue  to  work  regularly  and  pro- 
ductively in  my  chosen  profession— di- 
recting, often  in  movies. 

ROMAN  POLANSKI 
Paris.  France 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SET  the  record 
straight.  At  no  point  have  I  ever  de- 
scribed Roman  Polanski  as  a  "freak," 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  him  in  the  nude. 

ANJELICA  HUSTON 

Venice,  California 

JILL  ROBINSON'S  ARTICLE  about  Ro- 
man Polanski's  infamous  child  sex  case 
was  quite  informative  for  those  of  us 
who  were  born  in  the  1970s  and  were 
aware  of  the  proceedings,  and  at  the 
same  time  (as  film  lovers)  find  Polan- 
ski's work  intriguing.  Ms.  Robinson,  as 
an  insider,  gave  us  a  child's  perspective 
on  the  messy  underbelly  of  Hollywood 
in  the  late  60s  and  70s. 

It's  too  bad  Polanski  has  spent  so 
much  time  outside  of  the  U.S.  His  film 
career  has  definitely  suffered  from  it. 
Some  price  to  pay  for  having  sex  in 
such  a  repressed  and  perverse  nation  as 
ours. 

CHRIS  DERRICK 
Los  Angeles,  California 

I  DON'T  CARE  WHAT  the  circumstances 
of  Roman  Polanski's  life  were.  I'm 
sorry  that  he  suffered  through  the  Holo- 
caust and  lost  his  mother  to  a  death 
camp.  I'm  sorry  that  his  wife  was  brutal- 
ly murdered  with  their  unborn  child.  I 
don't  care  what  kind  of  drugs  he  was 
doing  in  the  70s.  I  don't  care  about  his 
brilliant  filmmaking  career.  The  man 
sexually  assaulted  a  13-year-old  girl! 
That  is  a  crime.  A  heinous  crime  in  my 
opinion. 

GINA  FALDETTA 
Corte  Madera,  California 


ROMAN  POLANSKI  IS  extremely  talent- 
ed. He  created  some  of  the  best  cinema  | 
in  history.  But  he  is  a  pedophile. 

EDWARD  F.  EVERY  I 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  I 

I  AM  BOTHERED  by  Jill  Robinson's  arti- 
cle on  Roman  Polanski.  It  appears  that 
she  tries  to  justify  his  actions  and  his  sit- 
uation. His  mother's  death  in  the  gasj 
chambers,  the  death  of  his  wife,  Sharon 
Tate,  and  the  times  do  not  justify  what  | 
happened. 

RICHARD  STOTLER- 

Bakersfield,  California 

ROMAN  POLANSKI  IS  A  PERVERT.  Hisi 
jail  for  20  years  has  been  Paris.  How 
terrible! 

LORA  FRIEDMAN 
Tarzana,  California 


Fit  to  Be  Tyler 


DESPITE  HER  STAR-FILLED  upbringing, 
Liv  Tyler  ["Liv  for  the  Moment,"  by. 
Kevin  Sessums,  May]  exudes  none  ofl 
the  pomposity  and  arrogance  of  others 
in  similar  positions.  She  is  poised,  cool,, 
and  follows  the  beat  of  her  own  drum.  1 1 
look  forward  to  seeing  much  more  off 
her  acting  on  the  big  screen. 

RACHEL  KRAMER  BUSSEL. 

New  York,  New  York  k| 

ALL  OF  THE  MAKEUP  that  Tyler  is  hid- 
ing under  completely  masks  her  natural 
beauty,  which  I  believe  is  her  greatest! 
asset. 

CLIFF  HUGHES 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 


Rim  Shot 


VANITY     FAIR 


THANKS,  VANITY  FAIR,  and  Edward  I 
Klein  for  the  excellent  article  about  i 
flamboyant  Dickson  Poon  ["Lord  of  the : 
Rim,"  May].  It  is  probably  the  best  piece :' 
I  have  ever  read  about  Poon,  David 
Tang,  and  Savio  Tung. 

JO  McNAUGHTON  J 
Henderson,  Nevada 

I  ENJOYED  THE  INVESTIGATIVE  digging 
done  by  Edward  Klein,  but  I  was  puz- 
zled by  one  of  his  descriptions  of  Chi- 
nese supermagnate  Dickson  Poon.  Klein 
clearly  wants  to  make  his  subject  mysteri- 
ous and  exotic,  so  he  refers  to  Poon's 
upper-crust,  "plummy  Mayfair  accent" 
and  then  claims  "one  could  tell  from  his 
grammar  that  his  thought  processes  were 
Chinese."  Stripped  to  their  bare  essen- 
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Linens 


tials,  Chinese  and  English 
are  strikingly  similar,  with 
none  of  the  tortured  word 
order  of,  say,  German.  A 
Chinese  friend  once  said  to 
me,  "We  threw  out  3.000 
years  ago  all  the  unneces- 
sary stuff  you  still  have  in 
English  like  tense,  gender, 
and  number."  Conversation- 
al Chinese  is  remarkable  in 
its  directness.  Its  word  or- 
der—subject, verb,  object— is 
like  English. 

Give  us  a  break  from  the 
cliches  of  the  "inscrutable 
Oriental"  Klein's  general- 
ization crassly  perpetuates. 
Dickson  Poon  may  be  in- 
scrutable, but  I  daresay  no 
more  so  than  any  shrewd 
business  person. 

WILLIAM  STEPHEN  CROSS 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Rat  Pack  Redux 


THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  another  Rat  Pack, 
nor  a  voice  like  Sinatra's,  nor  Dino's 
easy,  lovable  ways  ["When  They  Were 


Ball  Boy 


The  handbone's  connected  to  the  chinbone: 

Dean  Martin  fakes  a  swing  at  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  during  filming  of  Ocean's 
(I960),  the  rediscovered  Rat  Pack,  cult  classic  also  starring  Frank  Sinatra 
and  Joey  Bishop  (both  seen  here  in  the  background). 


Kings,"  by  James  Wolcott,  May].  Let's 
all  have  a  little  "hey-hey"  before  we  en- 
ter the  "big  casino."  Life  is  the  proper 

binge! 

AVA  JORDAN  JEROME 

San  Carlos.  California 


WITH  REGARD  TO  Davi 
Margolick's  "The  Boys  c 
Spring"  [May]:  On  Apr> 
14,  1967,  Billy  Rohr  ha 
his  maiden  start  as 
pitcher  for  the  Bosto 
Red  Sox  in  the  bigs  ; 
Yankee  Stadium.  He  ha 
been  heavily  scouted  whil 
in  junior  high  and  hig 
school  and  received  a  pini 
Pontiac  for  signing  thl 
day  after  graduation  i 
1965.  On  that  April  da; 
he  had  a  no-hitter  into  fh 
ninth  inning  with  on 
strike  to  go.  Elston  Hov 
ard  got  a  hit  off  him,  an 
Billy  Rohr  got  an  appeal 
ance  on  The  Ed  Sulliva 
S/?oir. 

Every  April  14,  reportei 
call  Bill  (who  long  agj 
traded  in  his  baseball  jersey  for  a 
torney  pinstripes)  and  ask  him,  "Wa 
that  day  the  highlight  of  your  career? 
And  every  April  14,  my  husband  an 
swers.  "That  day  was  my  career!" 

KATHY  WHITNE1 

Cathedral  City.  Caliform 

CORRECTIONS:   In   -Clare's  ConquesU 
(May),  the  excerpt  of  Sylvia  Jukes  Morris 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  biography,  the  amount 
Henry  Luce's  paper  assets  at  the  time  of  tk 
divorce  from  his  first  wife  was  misstated.  Tb 
sentence  in  question  should  have  read,  "This  sei> 
tlement,  plus  the  New  Jersey  estate  he  has 
already  sacrificed,  reduced  his  paper  assets  to 
mere  $5  million. " 

On  page  92  of  the  June  issue,  in  a  photograph 
from  our  Oscar- night  party,  the  woman  picture 
with  S.  I.  Newhouse  Jr.  and  Kirk.  KerkorM 
was  misidentified  as  Fay  Mancuso.  She  ; 
Wendy  Goldberg. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  th- 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phont 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair.  350  Madison  Avei 
nue.  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Addres 
electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  mage: , . 
zine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions! 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  i 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become  th« 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


'■ 


Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  fo 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  utiles 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fail 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompj 
nied  by  a  self-addressed  overnight-deliver 
envelope,  postage  paid.  However.  I  anity  Fat 


is  not  responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions '  "i 
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e  ES300  has  more  than  a  few  tricks  up  its,  er,  tail  pipe.  Most  notably,  its  wondrous  suspension 

it  provides  a  smooth,  undeniably  confident  ride.  So,  what's  the  secret  here?  Engineering,  of  course. 

suspension  geometry,  you  see,  keeps  the  tires  square  to  the  road.  Each  wheel  reacts  indepen- 

ntly  to  bumps.  Finely  tuned  coil  springs  and  low-pressure,  gas-charged  shock  absorbers  soak 

additional  energy.  And  then,  abracadabra  -  a  silk  road  appears.  Beckoning  you  to  answer  it. 
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Its  Hopper-esque  diners 
and  neurotic  loners  have 
inspired  such  classics 
as  Sweet  Smell  of  Success 
and  Taxi  Driver.  And  thou^ 
Times  Square  has  been 
pasted  with  a  corporate  gri 
New  York  retains  the 
dimly  lit,  black-and-white 
mystery  of  the  Naked  City 


Although  it  had  its  roots  in  German 
Expressionism  and  the  private-eye 
novel,  film  noir  fully  emerged  like 
a  walking  hangover  after  World 
War  II.  a  haunted  shadow  rising 
from  Europe's  bombed-out  rubble 
and  Japan's  radioactive  ash— a 
slice  of  death  drawn  from  a  larger 
annihilation.  Unlike  the  lusher  Hol- 
lywood productions  of  the 
period,  where  the  light  was 
evenly  dispensed  and  the 
actors  perfectly  placed,  noir  had  a 
morbid  bent,  emphasizing  deep  focus, 
skewed  camera  angles,  rain-slick  streets, 
clouded  obscurity  (smoke,  steam,  fog), 
Kafkaesque  compositions  (a  lone  figure 
seated  at  the  end  of  a  long  table),  and 
high-contrast  black  and  white.  An  urban 
art,  like  jazz,  graffiti,  and  pulp  fiction,  noir  had  a  neurotic- 
propulsion  perfect  for  the  pulse  of  New  York.  After  all.  New 
York  City  is  the  world  capital  of  neurosis-  it's  almost  a  matter 
of  civic  pride.  Freud's  late-19th-century  Vienna  was  a  mere 
farm  system  for  the  major-league  jitters  Manhattan  came  to 
symbolize  in  the  20th  century.  The  city  itself  stretches  across 
its  island  slab  like  a  patient  on  a  psychiatrist's  couch.  The  hec- 
tic pace,  the  jarring  noise,  the  struggle  for  success  and  the 
fear  of  failure,  the  daily  collision  of  so  many  smart  mouths 
and  hyperactive,  hyperanalytical  brains  ail  contribute  to  the 
average  turnstiler's  restless  unease.  So  much  thwarted  effort  is 
put  into  daily  survival  that,  as  the  journalist  Seymour  Krim 
wrote,  the  old  idea  of  peaceful  de  :.  :ms  farci  al.  "All  that 
energy  and  foxiness  spent  for  nothii  I  maintain  that 

every  death  today  is  violent."  Spoken  like  a  true  Ncv  Yorker. 
As  the  first  port  of  call  for  millions  oi  u  ints,  New 

York  had  a  more  pronounced  sense  of  uprooteu     ss  than  Los 
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Angeles,  the  West  Coast  capital  of  noir.  L.A.  noirs 
like  Tlw  Big  Sleep  and  Double  Indemnity  are  set  in  de- 
ceptively peaceful  groves  and  quiet  bungalows  where 
the  corruption  and  violence  snake  like  evil  into  par- 
adise. The  brush  fires  in  a  Ross  Macdonald  novel  carry  the 
same  judgment  of  fire  and  brimstone  on  Paradise  Debauched 
that  Nathanael  West  conjured  in  The  Day  of  the  Locust.  New 
York  never  possessed  this  garden  innocence.  If  anything,  it's  na- 
ture that  seems  unnatural  in  Manhattan,  Central  Park  implant- 
ed like  a  green  heart  in  its  stony  torso.  An  L.A.  noir  is  a  hori- 
zontal narrative,  a  serpentine  search  through  beautiful  burial 
grounds;  a  N.Y  noir  is  a  vertical  spiral,  a  climb  from  the  crum- 
my basement  to  a  penthouse  view  (or  vice  versa). 

1  lthough  one  New  York  noir  was  set  at  the  Metropolitan 
/I  Museum  of  Art  {Crack-Up,  1946).  another  in  an  office 
ll  building  (Tlw  Big  Clock,  1948)-and  let's  not  forget  Chester 
Himes's  Harlem— noir  is  largely  a  downtown  affair.  Times 
Square  is  the  generally  agreed-upon  cutoff  area.  At  Times 
Square  and  below,  we  find  the  architectural  necessities  for 
film  noir— a  surplus  of  derelict  industrial  space  (warehouses, 
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underground  garages,  vacant  lots),  seedy 
transient  hotels  (where  even  in  black  and 
white  the  lampshades  look  age-stained  yel- 
low), Edward  Hopper-esque  diners,  box- 
ing gyms,  nightclubs,  pool  halls,  shoeshine 
stands.  The  noir  city  is  not  the  under- 
construction  part  of  town  ready  to  greet 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow.  It's  the  atavis- 
tic, deadbeat  part  of  town  that  progress 
has  left  behind,  where  losers,  scroungers, 
and  those  who  prey  on  them  ply  their  trades.  In  these  dark 
pockets,  the  unconscious  drives  have  yet  to  be  civilized. 
(Which  is  why  the  Flatiron  Building,  with  its  phallic  lift,  will 
always  be  a  noir  landmark.) 

Since  the  unconscious  is  often  symbolized  by  water  (a  liq- 
uid bed  which  swallows  its  own  secrets),  many  of  the  New 
York  noirs  begin  or  end  at  bridges  and  piers.  In  Jules  Dassin's 
The  Naked  City  (1948),  which  is  like  a  slide  show  of  Andreas 
Feininger  cityscapes  narrated  by  the  movie's  producer,  Mark 
Hellinger  ("The  city  is  quiet  now.  but  it  will  soon  be  pound- 
ing with  activity"),  the  killer  dumps  a  body  off  a  pier  and 
then  is  himself  tracked  down  and  picket  off  from  the  top  of 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  Dana  Andrev  s  also  disposes  of  a 
stiff  at  the  docks  in  Where  the  Sidewalk  Ends  1 1950).  In  Sam 
Fuller's  Pickup  on  South  Street  (1953),  the     i,  kpocket  played 
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by  Richard  Widmark  lives  in  a  waterfront  shack,  where 
he  keeps  his  beer  cool  by  submerging  it  in  a  case  attached 
to  a  rope.  The  common -man  spokesmodel  for  noir,  Mick- 
ey Spillane,  opens  his  Mike  Hammer  novel  One  Lonely 
Night  (1951)  with  the  sentence  "Nobody  ever  walked 
across  the  bridge,  not  on  a  night  like  this,"  creating  a 
scene  of  mist,  lamplike  faces,  and  latent  menace  that  Ayn 
Rand  would  cite  as  a  prize  piece  of  descriptive  prose.  "I 
walked  and  I  smoked  and  I  flipped  the  spent  butts  ahead 
of  me  and  watched  them  arch  to  the  pavement  and  fizzle 
out  with  one  last  wink."  The  cigarettes  add  up  when 
you're  waiting  to  pump  some 
louse  full  of  hot  lead. 

According  to  Paul  Schrader 
in  his  indispensable  1972  es- 
say "Notes  on  Film  Noir,"  film 
noir  went  through  three  over- 
lapping phases  (the  private-eye 
case/the  urban -corruption  ex- 
pose/the crazed-psycho  ram- 
page), peaking  in   1955  with 
Robert   Aldrich's   wild-man 
adaptation  of  Spillane's  Kiss 
Me  Deadly,   which  transplanted  Mike  Hammer  (Ralph 
Meeker)  to  the  West  Coast,  where  a  beach  house  served 
as  the  barbecue  spot  of  an  atomic  blast.  With  its  modern  - 
ape  hero,  more  of  a  forward-motion  machine  than  a  true 

6  New  York  City  is  the  wc 

sleuth  (searching  for  the  "great  whatzit,"  Hammer  stud- 
ies every  clue  as  if  it  had  lodged  in  his  paw),  Kiss  Me 
Deadly  packed  a  primitive  wallop  while  remaining  kineti- 
cally  stylized.  Whereas  so  many  of  the  most  notable 
films  noirs  (The  Naked  City  Anthony  Mann's  T-Men)  are 
minor  genre  pieces,  with  anonymous- 
looking  actors,  procedural  footwork, 
and  instruction-manual  dialogue, 
their  chiaroscuro  moments  opening 
like  magic  caverns  in  the  midst  of 
their  cardboard  constructions,  Kiss 
Me  Deadly  was  go-man-go  bongo- 
crazy  from  its  opening  titles.  Aldrich 
directed  as  if  each  shot  were  a 
sneaky  uppercut.  Instead  of  femmes 
fatales  in  black  stockings,  Kiss  Me 
Deadly  s  women  were  dazed  kooks 
in  loose  wraps  suffering  from  feline 
shell  shock.  The  movie's  deadpan  delirium  and  bravura  ni- 
hilistic climax  temporarily  finished  off  the  noir  form.  An 
atomic  holocaust  is  a  pretty  tough  act  to  top. 

New  York  was  still  a  tabloid  town,  even  with  the  Times 
running  the  show. 

-Mickey  Spillane,  Black  Alley  (1996). 

The  spirit  of  New  York  noir  migrated  into  other  movies, 
where  it  mutated  and  flamboyantly  decayed.  The  neurotic 
tension  which  once  spiked  the  atmosphere  became  a  full- 
blown airborne  virus  in  films  directed  by  Sidney  Lumet  and 
Elia  Kazan,  among  others.  As  the  critic  Manny  Farber  noted, 
"The  New  York  films,  which  make  an  almost  useless  item  of 
the  camera,  are  carried  to  popularity  by  the  pop-pop-pop  type 
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Guys  and  molls:  From  top,  Ray  Milland 
and  Maureen  O'Sullivan  in  The  Big  Clock; 
in  Pickup  on  South  Street,  Richard 
Widmark  confronts  Jean  Peters  at  his 
bait-shack  hideout;  Tony  Curtis  checks  out 
Susan  Harrison  in  Sweet  Smell  of  Success. 
Opposite,  scenes  from  non-noirs 
The  French  Connection,  starring  Gene 
Hackman,  and  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,  with 
Audrey  Hepburn  as  Holly  Golightly. 


of  masochistic  acting,  which  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  Stras- 
berg-influenced  performers."  In  the  50s.  Method  acting  plus 
Freudian  motivation  blotted  out  the  charcoal-sketch  beauties 
of  New  York  with  overactive  faces  and  sweaty  salesmanship. 
Easily  the  best  of  these  antsy  eye-openers  was  Sweet  Smell  of 
Success  (1957).  in  which  evil-incarnate  tabloid  columnist  J.  J. 
Hunsecker  (Burt  Lancaster)  sinks  his  poisonous  fangs  into  the 
virgin  flesh  of  Martin  Milner  and  Susan  Harrison,  the  drippi- 
est  of  virtuous  twosomes;  as  the  press  agent  Sidney  Falco  ("a 
cookie  full  of  arsenic"),  Tony  Curtis  gave  his  verviest  perfor- 
mance ever— his  needy,  opportunistic  eyes  are  the  real  stars  of 
the  film.  Shot  by  the  legendary  James  Wong  Howe,  Sweet 
Smell  of  Success  opens  by  following  a  delivery  truck  through 
Times  Square  (one  shot  has  us  inside  the  truck),  then  makes 
the  nightclub  rounds  with  its  Walter  WinchelHsh  godfather  of 
gossip.  What  makes  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  unique  in  the 
annals  of  New  York  noir  is  the  often  hilarious  hard-boiled 
verbosity  of  its  screenplay,  by  Clifford  Odets  and  Ernest 
Lehman  (sample  line:  "A  press  agent  eats  a  columnist's  dirt 
and  is  expected  to  call  it  manna"),  which  is  like  a  John 
O'Hara  nightclub  story  played  at  78  r.p.m.  Even  the  films 
made  from  O'Hara's  fiction  didn't  evoke  his  sour-ball  exper- 
tise as  did  this  cold  shower  of  cynicism,  which  ends  with  Fal- 
co getting  roughed  up  by  the  police  in  front  of  the  George 
M.  Cohan  monument  while  a  flock  of  pigeons  take  flight. 
Dawn  has  never  looked  so  gray  and  dingy. 

As  more  and  more  movies  were  made  in  color,  New  York 


Hours,  a  black  comedy  about  a  hapless  yuppie  (Griffin  Dunne) 
tunneling  through  downtown  nightlife,  revealed  the  siren  slut- 
pout  appeal  of  Linda  Fiorentino  (which  would  be  fully  exploit- 
ed in  The  Lust  Seduction):  and  Raging  Bull,  shot  in  black  and 
white,  was  Body  and  Soul  without  the  soul— a  slob  slugfest. 
His  New  York,  New  York  was  an  old-fashioned  Vincente 
MinnellHike  musical  (an  homage  which  encompassed  casting 
Liza  Minnelli  as  Robert  De  Niro's  co-star)  suffused  with  mod- 
ern disillusionment:  a  bright  smile  concealing  dark  fillings. 
Scorsese's  definitive  noir  statement  is,  of  course,  Taxi  Driver 
(1976).  Its  opening  shot— a  cab  whooshing  through  manhole 
steam  to  the  swoony  blare  of  Bernard  Herrmann's  score— es- 
tablished the  doomy  monotony  of  making  the  nocturnal  rounds 
in  the  urban  underworld.  In  De  Niro's  Travis  Bickle  (cabbie  by 
night,  nutcase  by  day),  the  neurotic  loner  has  hardened  into  a 
pathological  cipher,  acquiring  high-powered  weaponry  and  try- 
ing out  his  tough-guy  identity  in  the  mirror  ("You  talkin'  to 
me?").  The  movie  was  made  with  the  knowledge  that  any  two-bit 
punk  could  knock  off  a  president,  or,  failing  that,  a  presidential 
hopeful.  It's  a  throwback  to  the  third,  "psycho"  phase  of  noir 
designated  by  Paul  Schrader,  which  isn't  surprising,  since 
Schrader  wrote  the  screenplay  for  Taxi  Driver.  Although  some 
of  the  movie's  plot  points  ring  wrong  (such  as  the  prudish  Bick- 
le taking  his  date  to  a  porn  film)  and  the  final  bloodbath  is 
overly  stagy,  Taxi  Driver  is  an  invaluable  time  capsule  of  70s 
New  York  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Its  lower- 
depths  images  of  a  city  have  a  volcanic  verismo.  The  movie 


ital  of  neurosis-it s  almost  a  matter  of  civic  pride. ' 


began  to  take  on  a  powdery  tint  in  romances  like  Breakfast  at 
Tiffany's  and  The  Best  of  Everything,  and  a  broad-daylight 
junk-heap  grit  in  crime  dramas  like  Serpico,  Coogan's  Bluff, 
and  The  French  Connection.  These  latter  films  looked  like 
sociology  in  action,  bearing 
an  affinity  more  to  cinder - 
block  TV  cop  shows  like  Ko- 
jak  and  M  Squad  than  to 
the  atmospheric  noirs  of  the 
postwar  era.  Woody  Allen's 
movies,  even  those  in  black 
and  white  like  Manhattan 
and  Stardust  Memories  (with 
interiors  so  dim  you  need  a 
miner's  helmet  lamp  to  lo- 
cate the  actors),  don't  qualify 
as  noirs— they  have  the  en- 
closed jabber  of  plays.  They're  not  mood  pieces,  but  Ping- 
Pong  tournaments  between  talkers. 

Black  had  a  meaning.  It  wasn't  death.  Black  didn't  represent 
death  no  matter  what  they  told  you.  Grey  represented  death. 
Black  was  the  color  of  ignorance. 

—Mickey  Spillane,  Black  Alley. 

It  was  Martin  Scorsese  who  returned  noir  to  New  York.  Fran- 
cis Ford  Coppola  and  his  cinematographer  Gordon  Willis 
may  have  shrouded  the  screen  in  The  Godfather,  but  it  was  a 
gangster-family  saga,  and  noirs  are  about  momentary  contact 
between  isolated  characters.  Asthmatic  and  cooped  up  as  a 
child,  Scorsese  has  always  been  more  in  tune  with  isolation 
i  than  the  sociable  Coppola.  His  breakthrough  feature.  Mean 
;  Streets,  had  streaks  of  noir  in  its  impasto  of  neo-realism:  After 
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marquees  which  exploded  with  white  neon  in  the  photographs 
of  William  Klein  and  Louis  Faurer  are  signposts  to  hell  here. 

Watching  Taxi  Driver  today,  one  is  aware  of  how  much  the 
midtown  urbanscape  has  changed  for  the  better  since  then. 
We're  not  used  to  improvement  in  New 
York— it  takes  some  mental  adjusting.  Yet  it's 
undeniable:  Times  Square  is  no  longer  the 
carny  Sodom  of  midnight  cowboys,  Larry 
Clark  chicken  hawks,  milk-white  whores  with 
blue  bruises,  and  bell-bottomed  pimps;  the 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal  is  no  longer  the 
fluorescent  catacomb  of  the  living  dead. 


sion,  and  the  final  scene  is  a  fatal  kiss-off  worthy  of  a  40s 
noir:  the  limp  Rogers  in  her  lover's  arms  as  a  motorboat 
heads  toward  the  dock,  as  if  to  convey  her  across  the  river 
Styx.  Noir  remains  the  domain  of  those  who  have  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  death.  A  noir  is  always  an  ode  to  mortality. 

When  it  rains  in  New  York,  something  happens  to  the  colors. 
They  gather  into  points  of  greatest  concentration,  leaving  all  else 
washed-out  and  gray.  Tlie  pastel  colors  of  cars  are  lost,  all  their 
intensity  transferred  to  the  paint  of  taxis,  so  that  all  traffic  is  a 
rain-dulled  monochrome,  except  for  the  taxis, 
which  blaze  up  and  down  the  avenues  in  a  hard 
yellow  light. 

—Edward  Allen,  Straight  Through 
the  Night  (1989). 
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ven  with  all  the  gentrification  that's  gussied 
up  the  streets,  the  giant  corporate  grin  past- 
ed on  Times  Square,  and  the  chain -store  ex- 
pansion below  14th  Street  (a  Kmart  in  Green- 
wich Village!— 10  years  ago,  the  junkies  would 
have  laughed  themselves  sick  at  such  a  notion),  New  York  re- 
mains indelibly  noir.  It  retains  its  rough  edges.  A  director 
armed  with  an  old  Arriflex  camera  can  still  find  nooks  and 
passages  that  convey  threat  and  mystery.  The  stretch  of  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  between  23rd  Street  and  the  first  bright  beckonings 
of  Indian  restaurants  at  27th  has  a  spooky,  downtrodden  feel, 
as  if  haunted  by  the  hungry  ghosts  of  former  hookers.  Say  you 
took  a  slug  on  that  stretch  of  Lex— you  could  stagger  down  to- 
ward 23rd  and  lurch  right,  where  you'd  find  yourself  slumped 
beneath  neon  eyeglasses  reminiscent  of  the  all-seeing  orbs  in 
Tlie  Great  Gatsby  .  .  .  Farther  down,  on  19th  Street,  there's  a 
karate  school  whose  students  practice  in  a  huge  show  window 
at  street  level;  it's  like  a  movie  screen  come  to  life.  Almost  next 


6  It  was  Martin  Scorsese  who  returned  noir  to  New  York. ' 


Most  of  the  porn  theaters  and  fleabag  hotels  are  as  extinct 
now  as  the  Automats  and  pawnshops  of  40s  noirs.  The  cabbie 
hangout  in  the  film,  the  Belmore  Cafeteria,  where  Peter  Boyle 
offers  Bickle  advice,  closed  years  ago.  Travis  Bickle's  New 
York  has  become  a  historical  figment. 

The  mo-noirs  inspired  by  Scorsese  have  none  of  his  feverish- 
ness  and  obsessive  membrane.  They're  movies  modeled 
upon  other  movies  rather  than  ripped  from  raw  life— "atti- 
tude" exercises  which  are  closer  to  Cindy  Sherman  playing 
dress-up  than  Weegee  blasting  a  bunch  of  potato  faces  with 
the  flashbulb  of  his  Speed  Graphic.  The  remakes  of  classic 
noirs— D.O.A.,  Kiss  of  Death,  Night  and  the  City,  Scorsese's 
own  sadism  workout  in  Cape  Fear,  all  of  the  Jim  Thompson 
adaptations  save  Tlie  Grifters— seem  gelatinous  and  gabby 
compared  with  the  originals.  Neo-noirs  such  as  Tlie  Last  Se- 
duction, City  of  Industry,  and  whatever  weirdness  Abel  Ferrara 
is  trying  to  foist  aren't  much  better,  fetishizing  the  signature 
mannerisms  of  noir  until  they  become  Camp  (every  smoked 
cigarette  becoming  a  seminar  in  advanced  blow-job  tech- 
nique). It'll  take  another  movie  or  two  before  we  know 
whether  Quentin  Tarantino  has  anything  more  than  a  gift  for 
pop  pastiche.  One  of  the  few  neo-noirs  to  connect  emotional- 
ly is  the  mistitled  Bulletproof  Heart,  in  which  Anthony  La- 
Paglia  plays  a  soul-sick  hit  man  and  Mimi  Rogers  his  intend- 
ed victim,  who  longs  for  death  with  voluptuous  languor.  The 
deep  coloration  of  the  movie  expresses  its  thick,  clott  d  pas- 


door  on  19th  is  a  funky  witchcraft  store  with  a  portrait  of  Aleis- 
ter  Crowley  in  the  window  and  a  defunct  soda  machine  in  the 
doorway:  very  noir  .  .  .  The  meatpacking  district  when  the  traf- 
fic is  thin  at  Hogs  &  Heifers  and  the  trannies  are  getting  their 
nails  done  is  eerie,  the  steel  awnings  over  the  loading  platforms 
cutting  the  lamplight  into  conflicting  triangles  .  .  .  On  Canal 
Street,  the  pedestrian  overpass  across  from  the  Screening  Room 
is  a  suitable  spot  for  a  squealer  to  get  his.  East  on  Houston, 
across  from  the  Gaseteria  station  at  Crosby  Street,  is  the  fruit 
stand  where  the  message  cancer  no  fruit  yes!!  is  painted  on 
the  whitewashed  backdrop,  where  an  adjacent  sign  shows  small 
lightning  bolts  shooting  out  of  a  voodoo  skull  .  .  .  Farther  east, 
a  lost  soul  could  straggle  down  the  row  of  hole-in-the-wall  bars 
on  Ludlow  Street  in  search  of  a  waifish  dominatrix  well  versed 
in  Mary  Gaitskill  ...  or  dodge  firecrackers  dropped  from  the 
tenement  rooftops  of  Little  Italy  .  .  .  those  punks! 

Once  you  maneuver  south  to  Police  Plaza,  Fulton  Fish 
Market,  the  mausoleums  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  untidy  lower 
tract  of  Pearl  Street,  you're  in  noir  Nirvana,  near  the  water 
and  no  longer  slave  to  the  city's  racing  biorhythm.  You're  in 
Joseph  Mitchell  territory  (Up  in  the  Old  Hotel),  where  time  is 
three-dimensional,  past,  present,  and  future  all  part  of  the 
same  peeling  exterior.  At  any  hour,  in  any  weather,  nothing 
could  be  more  majestically  noir  than  the  black  outline  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Stupendous  and  unreal,  it's  a  drive -thru 
cathedral.  Photographed  from  a  low  angle,  it  looks  like  the 
link  to  the  next  world.  □ 
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Tiger  Woods 
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TIGER,  BURNING 
With  his  electrifying  Masters 
stroke,  the  2 1 -year-old 
Woods  made  history  as  the 
youngest  golf  player  ever 
to  win  the  tournament. 
Will  he  become  the  game's 
greatest  name? 


ECAUSE  no  one  has  ever  won  the  Masters  more  precociously  (at 
the  age  of  21 ),  decisively  (by  1 2  strokes),  or  momentously  (Woods  is  the  first  per- 
son of  color  to  win  a  major  P.G.A.  event,  breaking  a  racial  barrier  50  years  more 
durable  than  the  one  Jackie  Robinson  demolished).  BECAUSE,  as  someone  of  African, 
Asian,  Caucasian,  and  Native  American  lineage,  he  embodies  a  new,  polyglot 
America  yet  refuses  to  be  pigeonholed.  BECAUSE  he  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
golf  player  and  richest  athlete  ever  but  remains  gracious,  modest,  real.  BECAUSE  if  he 
measures  up  to  his  potential  as  an  athlete  and  leader,  there  is  simply  no  limit  to  the 
impact  he  can  have  on  his  sport,  his  culture,  his  country,  his  world.  -DAVID  MARGOLICK 
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I  ate  lunch  alone. 

Girls  avoided  me.  I  was 

teased  by  bullies.  And  that 

was  just  this  afternoon. 

What  else  hasn't  changed 

since  grade  school? 

I  still  drink  milk. 

Big  guys  need  the  calcium 

as  much  as  kids  do. 
lus  bones  grow  until  age  35. 
About  the  same  time  I'm 
likely  to  start  dating. 


MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?8 


MURDOCH  BLOOD,  MURDOCH  EMPIRE 


Three  of  Rupert  Murdoch  s  children 

now  hold  powerful  positions  within  his  $10  billion 

News  Corp.  empire.  Who  is  the  likeliest  heir: 

his  briskly  ambitious  daughter, 
Elisabeth,  his  buttoned-down,  Australia-based 

first  son,  Lachlan,  or  his  Harvard- 
dropout,  entrepreneurial  youngest  child,  James? 

BY  SARAH  LYALL 


upert  Murdoch's  glob- 
al empire,  News  Corporation,  is 
so  cosmopolitan  that  it  is  some- 
times easy  to  forget  that  it  was 
born  in  southern  Australia,  a 
world  away  from  New  York  or 
Los  Angeles  or  London.  Today, 
News  Corp.  owns  more  than  100 
magazines  and  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  London  Times,  TV 
Guide,  and  the  New  York  Post; 
HarperCollins,  an  international 
book-publishing  conglomerate; 
f"2\  me  F°x  Broadcasting  television 
J0H,  |  network  and  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  movie  studio;  93  percent  of 
Star  Television,  an  Asian  satellite 
network;  and  television  opera- 
tions on  five  continents.  But  it 
was  in  the  Australian  coastal 
city  of  Adelaide  that  Rupert 
Murdoch's  father.  Sir  Keith  Mur- 
doch, first  built  a  small  news- 
paper business  that  was  crushed 
by  debt  after  his  death. 

And  it  was  in  Melbourne 
that  Rupert  Murdoch,  who 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  his  fa- 
ther's lost  dreams  and  then 
surpassed  them  a  thousand- 
fold, was  raised.  It  was  in 
Melbourne  also  that  last  fall 
25-year-old  Lachlan  Murdoch- 
middle  child  of  Rupert  Murdoch's  sec- 
ond marriage,  precocious  executive 
chairman  of  News  Ltd.,  News  Corp.'s 
Australian  arm,  and  one  of  the  trio  of 
heirs  to  News  Corp.,  along  with  his 
younger  brother  and  his  older  sister- 
stood  before  the  cream  of  Australia's 
business  community  to  deliver  the  first 
annual  Sir  Keith  Murdoch  Memorial 
Lecture. 

Dressed  in  an  elegant  suit  and  his 
trademark  riding  boots.  Lachlan  made 
his  appearance  after  a  film  had  laid  out 
his  late  grandfather's  many  achieve- 
ments in  larger-than-life  fashion.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Lachlan  holds  a  very 
powerful  job  in  one  of  the  biggest  me- 
dia empires  in  the  world,  he  looked  vul- 
nerable—earnest, fresh-faced,  and  almost 
painfully  young  (indeed,  he  was  one  of 
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duck  logic. 


Ducks  think  differently  than 
you  or  me.  They  would 
never  forget  a  birthday, 
"hey  have,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
ponsored  a  negative  political  ad. 
"hey  avoid  talk  shows  like  the 
ilague.They  dance  in  the  rain  and 
ake  great  pains  to  not  walk 
round  the  puddles.  They  observe 
luman  folly  with  detached  amuse- 
nent.  They  waddle  in  the  face  of 
onvention. 

If  there  was  ever  a  face  that 
leeded  some  waddling,  some 
lisdain,  some  flying  into,  it's  con- 
ention.  Also,  its  bubbles  burst, 
ts  notions  re-conceived,  its  rules 
aunted.  That's  Duck  Logic. 

Catera  is  a  personal  luxury 
edan  fraught  with  Duck  Logic, 
"he  result  is  the  stuff  of  blue 
noons:  a  scrambling  of  preconcep- 
ions  that  turns  out  to  be  a  whole 
iew  omelet.  It's  luxury  that  boo- 
ies.  Refinement  that  giggles.  The 
laddy  that  zigs. 

Ducks  were  designed  in  God's 
»wn  wind  tunnel.  They  eschew 
dornments  that  would  make  their 
ynamics  any  less  aero.  The  resulting 


Duck  Logic  tells  us  that  wind  noise 
isn't  the  result  of  wind.  It's  a  result 
of  those  that  resist  the  wind;  out- 
side rearview  mirrors,  windshield 
wipers,  hoods.  So  engineers  tested 
and  retested  Catera  at  up  to 
125  mph  over  and  over  again. 
Partially  to  optimize  hood,  wiper 
and    mirror   designs   against  wind 


noise.  And  partially,  because  it's  fun 
to  test  things  at  1 25  mph. 

Duck  Logic  tells  us  that  luxury 
is  in  more  places  than  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder,  it's  in  the. ..other 
places  too.  So  Catera's  driver's 
seat  is  designed  to  be  particularly 
comfortable  because  its  "hip 
points"  have  been  raised  for  the 
optimum  driving  position.  And  the 
available  power  memory  seat 
adjusts  for  three  different  drivers. 
Partially  because  that  helps  each 


driver  have  optimal  control.  And 
partially,  because  it's  fun. 

No  discussion  of  Duck  Logic 
would  be  complete  without  music. 
It's  a  little-known  fact  that  ducks 
fly  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
radio  waves,  allowing  them  perfect, 
distortion-free  sound,  a  boon  to 
their  migratory  travels.  (They  plan 
flight  lanes  carefully,  to  circumvent 
the  broadcast  signals  of  shock 
jocks  and  talk  radio.)  Duck  Logic 
knows  the  virtue  of  clear  sound 
on  long  trips.  It  led  to  the  design 
of  an  optional  sound  system  with 
computer  programs  to  create  a 
three-dimensional  picture  of  how 
sound  would  behave  in  a  Catera. 
Partially  because  great  sound 
would  be  fun.  And  partially, 
because  it  would  be  a  lot  of  fun. 
(Duck  Logic  is  no  prisoner  to 
logic.) 

Duck  Logic  sneers  at  the  mun- 
dane, scoffs  at  the  expected, 
waddles  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
convention  and  then,  way  over  its 
head.  Duck  Logic  begets  Catera: 
luxury  that's  fun,  the  Caddy  that 
zigs.  The  ducks  would  be  proud. 
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"Rupert  likes  creative  tension  between  various 

people,  and  he's  decided,  'All  right,  Elisabeth, 

if  you  want  to  do  it,  let's  see  what  you  can  do.'" 


SISTER  ACT 
Elisabeth,  28,  in 
London,  1997.  Her  father 
"is  not  a  great  one 
for  seeing  women  in  high 
jobs,"  but  Elisabeth 
is  insisting  on  a  place  in 
the  company. 


the  youngest  people  in  the  room).  But 
after  a  wobbly  start  in  which  his  voice 
dipped  with  nerves,  he  gathered  confi- 
dence. With  a  strong  American  accent, 
he  spoke  of  his  ties  to  Australia,  forged 
during  childhood  vacations  and  jobs 
during  his  teens  as  a  jackeroo,  or  farm- 
hand, at  Boonoke,  a  News  Ltd.  ranch 
in  New  South  Wales.  He  spoke  of  Aus- 
tralia's increasingly  proud  national  iden- 
tity. "I  have  always  believed  that  News 
Corporation's  success  is  due  to  the  Aus- 
tralian culture  at  the  heart  of  the  com- 
pany.'" he  said,  playing  shamelessly  to 
the  audience. 

As  he  stro  from  the  podium  after- 
ward, spei  I  ;  shake  his  hand 
and  slap  his  b  I  were  a  polit- 
ical candidate  .  npaign  trail. 
What  would  yoi  one  in  the 
room  that  day  would  escape  News 
Corp. 's—  and,  by  extensi<  ;n's— 
wide  net.  Many  alread)  worked  for 
company,  or  with  -  ipany.  or 
against  the  company;  o  r:  evere  sub- 
scribers to  its  cable  stations            news- 


papers; more  still  would  see  its  movies 
and  watch  the  games  on  its  ever  ex- 
panding sports  networks.  And  though 
Lachlan  is  hardly  a  political  figure,  in  a 
sense  he  is  running  for  something:  the 
top  spot  at  his  dad's  $10-billion-a-year 
company. 

The  father  in  question  turned  66  this 
year,  and  although  he  shows  no 
signs  of  slacking  off,  having  once 
half-humorously  declared  that  "my  re- 
tirement plan  is  to  be  carried  out  of 
here."  he  can't  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  at  his  age  many  executives  are 
trading  in  their  business  suits  for  golf 
clubs.  It  was  at  the  age  of  67  that  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch  suddenly  died,  and  this 
must  bring  sobering  intimations  of  mor- 
tality to  his  son.  It  is  no  coincidence 
tl  :t  in  the  last  two  years  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's three  youngest  children  have  all, 
while  still  in  their  20s,  assumed  major 
roles  in  various  parts  of  News  Corp.'s 
as-like  empire.  (The  eldest  child. 
Prudence,    born    to    Murdoch's    first 


wife,  Patricia  Booker,  from  whom  he 
was  divorced  in  1965,  lives  in  London 
but  does  not  work  for  the  company. 
Her  husband,  Alasdair  MacLeod,  does, 
though,  as  circulation  and  sales  direc- 
tor for  Murdoch's  London  newspa- 
pers.) 

If  Murdoch  were  to  fall  under  the 
proverbial  bus  tomorrow,  the  top  con- 
tender for  his  place  would  most  likely 
be  his  very  capable  53-year-old  wife, 
Anna,  who  serves  on  News  Corp.'s  16- 
person  board  of  directors.  But,  for  the 
long  term,  one,  or  all  three,  of  her  chil- 
dren is  currently  the  best  bet  to  keep  the 
leadership  of  News  Corp.  (which  is  31 
percent  family-owned)  in  the  family. 

Lachlan's  older  sister  is  28-year-old 
Elisabeth  Murdoch.  Intelligent,  blonde, 
with  perfect  features  and  fierce  ambi- 
tions, Elisabeth  is  already  a  veteran 
television  executive;  in  her  current  job, 
she  is  the  general  manager  for  broad- 
casting at  the  British  company  BSkyB, 
the  fast-growing  satellite  operation  that 
is  40  percent  News  Corp. -owned.  The 
wild  card  is  24-year-old  James,  the 
family  iconoclast,  a  some- 
time beard-and-earring- 
wearing  Harvard  dropout 
who,  until  recently,  did  not 
work  for  the  company- 
having  founded  his  own 
independent  record  label 
while  still  at  Harvard.  But 
last  November  even  he 
joined  the  fold,  taking  a 
job  as  vice  president  for 
music  and  new  media  at  News  Corp.  in 
New  York. 

It's  tempting  to  imagine  Elisabeth, 
James,  and  Lachlan  all  pitted  against 
one  another,  poised  to  carve  up  the 
kingdom  once  their  Lear-like  father  is 
safely  out  of  the  way.  (In  fact,  Anna 
Murdoch  envisioned  just  such  a  sce- 
nario. Her  1988  novel,  Family  Business, 
is  about  a  media  dynasty  torn  apart 
when  the  father  dies  without  having  set 
out  a  plan  for  succession.)  Rupert 
Murdoch  himself  knows  what  he's  up 
against.  "There  is  a  fear  to  leave  it  un- 
decided," he  told  The  New  York  Times 
last  year.  "You  don't  want  to  hurt  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  don't  want 
them  hurting  each  other,  ending  up 
fighting." 

The  children  themselves  are  conscien- 
tious and  hardworking.  They  seem  to 
have  inherited  their  father's  persuasive 
charm  and  (at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
two  elder)  his  lust  for  power.  Some  ele- 
ments of  sibling  rivalry  have  surfaced. 
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is  the  story  of  family  and 
how  the  routines  of  life, 
the  simple  errands,  mean 
more  to  us  than  we  think. 

By  the  author  of 
ORDINARY  PEOPLE 


"Beautifully  told." 


-The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
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Clearly,  all  three  are  striving  for  their  fa- 
ther's approval.  Indeed,  after  one  of 
Lachlan's  many  recent  promotions,  Elis- 
abeth was  widely  quoted  as  saying  that 
"it  does  make  me  feel  like  I  have  to  hur- 
ry up."  And  when  an  interviewer  once 
asked  Lachlan  whether  he  would  want 
the  top  job  at  News  Corp.,  should  it  be- 
come available,  he  answered,  "Yeah,  of 
course  I  would.  Anyone  would.  It's 
probably  the  best  job  in  the  world."  At 
the  same  time,  though,  the  Murdochs 
have  always  been  a  close-knit  family, 
and  they  all  make  a  point  of  stressing 
that  they  are  team  players,  who  play  on 
the  same  team. 

"I  think  we're  all  trying  to  be  the  best 
that  we  can  possibly  be,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  those  kinds  of  roles 
that,  hopefully,  we  will  deserve  at  some 
point,"  says  Elisabeth.  "I  don't  think 
anybody  can  replace  my  father,  but  I  do 
believe  that  one  person  needs  to  be  the 
head.  My  brothers  and  I  have  talked 
about  it,  and  we  would  be  very  happy  if 
it  was  any  of  the  three  of  us.  We  assume 
it  would  be  very  much  of  a  team,  but  ob- 
viously one  person  has  to  be  in  charge." 

Stili.  i      ■  orld    in  particular  that  part 
of  it  mac.:  up  of  News  Corp.'s  share- 
holder-.        )  cm     the  69  percent  of 
the  compan\  not  belong  to 

Murdoch  or  his  i  idling  to 

see  how  the  childi       |  in  their 

high-profile  position  sstion 

of  succession  is,  of  cours  ited 

by  the  fact  that  some  of  > 
biggest    shareholders    are    co 
that  might  welcome  the  chance  ■ 
their  own  muscles  when  the  current  ; 
prietor  is  gone. 


"This  is  not  the  Mars  family  [sole 
owners  of  the  candy  company  bearing 
their  name],"  cautions  one  former  News 
Corp.  executive.  "These  companies  do 
not  pass  from  father  to  son  or  father  to 
daughter  in  that  way.  It  should  by  no 
means  be  taken  for  granted  that  anyone 
would  accept  a  Murdoch  family  mem- 
ber once  he  dies." 

Murdoch  is  known  as  a  tough  man  of 
unpredictable  temper  and  an  exact- 
ing boss  who,  in  the  name  of  busi- 
ness, doesn't  hesitate  to  strong-arm  his 
enemies  or  fire  his  long-term  employees 
(or  bust  his  unions,  for  that  matter).  But 
he  is  widely  said  to  be  a  loving  father. 
Despite  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  the 
Murdoch  children's  upbringing— the  con- 
stant traveling,  the  fancy  houses,  the 
world  leaders  as  family  friends— they 
were  raised,  friends  say.  with  extraordi- 
nary care  and  a  surprising  emphasis  on 
normalcy.  Maria  Prendergast,  who  comes 
from  a  prominent  Melbourne  family  and 
is  an  old  friend  of  Dame  Elisabeth  Mur- 
doch, Rupert  Murdoch's  mother,  says 
that  Murdoch's  love  of  family  has  filtered 
straight  down  from  his  mother,  still  the 
doyenne  of  the  Melbourne  social  scene. 
"She  is  a  lovely  woman,  and  she  has 
raised  them  all  to  put  family  first,"  Pren- 
dergast says. 

The  three  youngest  Murdochs  grew 
up  mostly  in  New  York.  In  the  1980s, 
when  their  father  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  the  New  York  Post,  which  he  had 
recently   acquired,   the   children   were 
duly  enrolled  in  exclusive   New  York 
ivate  schools— Elisabeth  at  Brearley, 
Ian  at  Allen -Stevenson  and  Trinity 
a    brief  stint   at    Andover   in 


Massachusetts),  and  James  at  Trinity 
and  Horace  Mann.  They  lived  at  a  fash- 
ionable Fifth  Avenue  address,  too.  But 
the  three  hardly  stood  out  from  their 
classmates,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
some  of  New  York's  richest  families 
(though  few,  to  be  sure,  as  rich  as  the 
Murdochs). 

"Considering  how  wealthy  Rupert  is 
and  how  screwed  up  Liz  and  her  two 
brothers  could  be,  they're  really  nor- 
mal," says  Nila  Grutman,  who  met  Elis- 
abeth in  the  third  grade  and  later  was  a 
bridesmaid  in  her  wedding.  "No  one 
could  say  they  lived  modestly,  but  they 
didn't  live  lavishly  either."  The  children 
always  seemed  as  broke  as— or  broker 
than— the  next  kid.  "Liz  never  had  any 
money,"  Grutman  says.  "There  was  al- 
ways 'Can  I  borrow  five  dollars?'  She 
took  the  bus  and  walked  to  school  like 
everyone  else." 

A  friend  of  Lachlan's  who  has  known 
him  since  their  Allen -Stevenson  days 
says  that,  early  on,  Lachlan  was  much 
the  same  as  he  seems  now:  unassuming, 
polite— and,  like  his  father,  far  to  the 
right  politically.  (He  founded  a  club  for 
young  conservatives  at  Trinity.)  "I  didn't 
recognize  that  he  was  anyone  special," 
the  friend  says.  "If  he  wanted  some- 
thing, he  had  to  earn  money  to  get  it.  It 
was  like  we  were  all  getting  25  cents  a 
week,  and  so  was  Lachlan.  There  were  a 
lot  of  spoiled  kids  in  New  York,  but  he 
wasn't  one  of  them." 

Busy  as  he  was,  Rupert  Murdoch  al- 
ways found  time  for  his  children.  When 
the  family  went  to  their  house  in  Aspen, 
it  was  he  who  would  get  up  early  and 
cook  the  eggs  for  breakfast.  Anna  made 
sure  that  the  family  did  things  as  a  fami- 
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"We  were  brought  up  with  the  company  as  an 

ever  present  force. . . .  There  was  very 

little  else  we  ever  thought  about  as  a  family." 


BLOOD  TIES 

From  far  left:  The  Murdoch  family, 
November  1973 — Elisabeth,  Rupert  holding 
Lachlan,  and  Anna  holding  James.  At  home, 
circa  1983 — Lachlan,  James,  Rupert,  Anna, 
and  Elisabeth.  Rupert,  Anna,  and  Elisabeth 
in  London,  October  1969.  Elisabeth's  wedding, 
Los  Angeles,  1993 — in-laws  A.  Kwame 
and  Cornelia  Pianim,  Elisabeth,  husband 
Elkin  Pianim,  Anna,  and  Rupert. 


ly,  even  if  it  meant  making  creative  ad- 
justments to  accommodate  her  hus- 
band's chaotic  schedule.  "One  time  I 
slept  over  at  their  house,"  Grutman  re- 
calls. "Mrs.  Murdoch  woke  up  every- 
body and  made  us  get  dressed  and  have 
breakfast  so  we  would  be  waiting  there 
when  Mr.  Murdoch  got  home,  at  5:30  in 
the  morning." 

Almost  from  the  start,  the  Murdoch 
children  were  steeped  in  the  family  busi- 
ness, a  process  that  helped  them  find 
common  ground  with  a  father  who  had 
virtually  no  interests  other  than  work. 
He  regularly  brought  associates  home 
and  freely  discussed  his  business  strate- 
gies in  front  of  his  children,  and  when 
the  family  sat  around  the  breakfast 
table,  reading  the  morning  papers,  or 
convened  in  the  den  to  watch  television 
at  night,  he  hungrily  solicited  his  chil- 
dren's opinions.  "They're  the  kind  of 
family  that  shouts  and  argues  about  is- 
sues," says  one  family  friend. 

"We  were  brought  up  with  the  com- 
pany as  an  ever  present  force  in  our 
lives,"  Elisabeth  says.  "There  was  very 
little  else  that  we  ever  thought  about  as 
a  family." 

It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  the  chil- 
dren would  spend  various  vacations 
working  at  some  of  their  father's  many 
properties.  Elisabeth  worked  as  a  news 
aide  at  the  New  York  Post,  for  instance. 


while  LachJan  was  a  junior  reporter 
at  the  London  Times  and  a  copy  ed- 
itor at  the  down-market  London  tabloid 
The  Sun.  For  his  part,  James  worked 
as  a  photographer's  assistant  in  Aus- 
tralia and  as  an  aide  in  the  company's 
Delphi  Internet  offices  in  Boston.  Elisa- 
beth thinks  her  father  would  have  been 
deeply  disappointed  if  none  of  his  chil- 
dren had  decided  to  join  the  company 
later  on.  "It's  something  he  gets  a  lot 
of  enjoyment  out  of  sharing  with  us, 
and  I  think  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  him,"  she  says.  "He's  always  said,  T 
want  you  to  be  there.' " 

Tracking  all  the  Murdoch  children 
down  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  They 
live  on  different  continents,  they  are 
extremely  busy,  and  their  lives  involve  a 
great  deal  of  long-distance  travel,  which 
makes  them  even  more  elusive.  Also, 
they  are  sick  of  the  endless  speculation 
about  which  of  them  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed their  father— it  raises  the  uncom- 
fortable issue  of  their  own  competitive- 
ness, as  well  as  questions  of  compe- 
tence and  talent  that  are  awkward  and 
unlikely  to  be  answered  anytime  soon. 
Their  varied  responses  to  requests  for 
interviews  for  this  article  say  a  lot 
about  the  differences  among  them.  Elis- 
abeth at  first  declined  to  cooperate; 
much  later,  she  provided  the  names  of 


friends  and  business  associates;  much 
later  than  that,  she  agreed  to  talk  to 
me,  but  said  I  could  quote  her  only  if 
she  could  approve  the  quotes  first. 
Lachlan  failed  to  respond  until  I  actual- 
ly went  out  to  Sydney.  He  then  spent 
90  minutes  talking  graciously  to  me  in 
his  office,  but  refused  to  be  quoted  di- 
rectly or  to  give  me  access  to  any  of 
his  friends  or  associates.  James  called 
me  back  almost  immediately,  cheerfully 
volunteered  some  names  of  friends 
whom  I  could  contact,  and  allowed  me 
to  quote  him  on  whatever  I  wanted. 

Of  the  three  children,  Elisabeth  is  the 
most  poised,  the  most  polished,  and 
the  most  experienced;  she  has  been 
preparing  for  an  important  job  at  her 
father's  company  for  nearly  10  years. 
At  Vassar,  where  she  went  in  1986  after 
graduating  from  Brearley,  she  was  one 
of  a  group  of  worldly,  beautiful  people 
from  Manhattan  who  hung  out  togeth- 
er. "The  girl  was  worth  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  it  was  hard  to  ignore  her," 
says  one  classmate.  "But  she  was  the 
sweetest  person,  very  nice,  with  very 
little  attitude." 

In  her  sophomore  year,  Liz,  as  her 
friends  call  her,  went  through  something 
of  a  metamorphosis.  "She  was  always 
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pert]  Murdoch  because  he's  such  a  large 
figure  on  the  landscape,"  says  an  Aus- 
tralian journalist  who  requested  ano- 
nymity. Lachlan  could  hardly  expect  to 
escape  similar  scrutiny,  particularly  be- 
cause Australians  have  already  crowned 
him  as  his  father's  heir  apparent— never 
mind  his  siblings  or  their  jobs.  "In  two 
years,  he's  come  from  being  a  Princeton 
grad  who  said  he  was  interested  in 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  managing  di- 
rector of  News  Ltd.,"  says  one  Sydney 
resident.  "You  don't  get  that  on  merit 
alone."  Also,  his  youth,  Ken-doll-like 
good  looks,  and  alluring  single  status 
make  him  even  more  interesting  as  a 
public  figure. 

If  it  had  always  reported  every  utter- 
ance by  the  father,  the  vigorous  Aus- 
tralian press  went  even  further  when 
the  son  arrived,  breathlessly  revealing 
how  he  liked  to  roar  to  work  on  his 
Kawasaki  750  motorcycle,  apparently 
called  "the  Green  Hornet"  by  co-work- 
ers (he  now  usually  sticks  to  a  company 
car  and  driver);  how  he  bought  a  $5.2 
million  waterfront  home  in  Elizabeth 
Bay  in  Sydney,  which  also  houses 
his  parents  when  they're  in  town; 
how  he  installed  a  plywood-and- 
fiberglass  climbing  wall  in  the 
garage  so  he  could  practice  rock 
climbing;  how  he  spent  a  night 
on  the  town  with  Jamie  Packer, 
the  son  of  Kerry  Packer,  the 
Murdochs'  main  media  rival  in 
Australia. 

Some  of  the  young  women  who 
worked  for  News  Ltd.,  remembering 
how  Rupert  Murdoch  had  married 
Anna  in  1967  when  she  was  a  staff 
writer  for  one  of  his  newspapers,  idly 
hoped  that  the  son's  taste  in  women 
would  match  the  father's.  "He's  quite 
pretty,  small,  and  cute,"  says  one  jour- 
nalist, explaining  the  torrents  of  specu- 
lation that  met  Lachlan  when  he  ar- 
rived—that he  had  a  tattoo  of  an  iguana 
or  a  lizard  (possible),  that  his  tan  was 
fake  (unlikely).  They  joked  about  his 
American  accent,  she  says,  and  admired 
the  way  he  kept  himself  in  shape  at  the 
gym.  "He  was  a  curiosity." 

All  the  sain  ■  Lachlan  remains  remark- 
ably tight-lipped  about  himself,  both 
personally  and  professionally.  Except 
for  meting  out  an  occasional  sentence  to 
reporters  at  crucial  news  events,  he  has 
given  just  a  handful  of  interviews  in  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years,  mostly  io 
friendly  Australian  businei  s  journals. 
"He's  managed  himself  and  his  media 
profile  here  by  not  talking  to  anybody," 


says  an  editor  at  a  newspaper  that  is  not 
part  of  the  Murdoch  chain. 

It's  not  that  Lachlan  is  rude  or 
standoffish  or  even  particularly  arro- 
gant. On  the  contrary,  he  tries  hard  to 
be  pleasant  and  polite,  often  calling  re- 
porters back,  for  instance,  to  explain 
personally  that  he  won't  answer  their 
questions.  When  I  met  him,  in  our  long 
but  off-the-record  conversation  in  his 
spare,  cavernous  office  in  the  News 
Ltd.  building  in  Sydney,  I  found  a  stren- 
uously earnest  young  man  with  brown 
hair  worn  in  a  crew  cut.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  conservative  business  suit 
(and  riding  boots).  He  clearly  expects 
to  get  his  own  way.  "I'm  not  a  movie 
star  or  a  celebrity,  and  I  feel  uncom- 
fortable tooting  my  own  horn,"  he  said, 
explaining  his  no-quotes  policy— and 
that  was  that. 

As  general  manager  of  Queensland 
Newspapers,  Lachlan  was,  among  other 
things,  put  in  charge  of  its  flagship  pa- 
per, the  Brisbane  Courier-Mail.  The  pa- 
per is  freighted  with  historical  signifi- 
cance for  Rupert  Murdoch;  his  father 


reached  out  even  to  lowly  members  of 
the  staff,  playing  in  company  touch- 
football  games,  waiting  humbly  in  line 
in  the  company  cafeteria,  hanging  out 
with  young  reporters  at  local  bars,  and 
inviting  employees  over  for  potluck  din- 
ner at  his  house  (apparently  he  had  no 
stove)  to  discuss  how  to  liven  up  the 
newspaper.  At  one  brainstorming  break- 
fast meeting  in  his  office,  staff  mem- 
bers, happily  drinking  coffee  and 
chomping  on  sugary  Danishes,  were 
amused  to  watch  their  health-conscious 
boss  virtuously  consume  two  carrots 
and  an  apple.  "Instead  of  shutting  him- 
self away  and  saying,  'I'm  Rupert's 
son,'  he  really  made  an  effort,"  one 
journalist  from  a  competing  paper  says. 
"They  thought  he  was  a  bit  naff- 
meaning  nerdy— "but  he  got  points  for 
effort." 
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"James  is  somewhat  hermetic 
and  a  bit  antisocial  at  times.  I  always 
encourage  him  to  go  out. 
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bought  it  in  1933,  but  the  family  was 
forced  to  sell  it  after  Sir  Keith's  death 
in  1952  to  help  pay  off  debts.  Murdoch 
repurchased  it  in  1987,  after  a  titanic 
battle  with  John  Fairfax  Holdings,  Aus- 
tralia's other  great  newspaper  group. 
Despite  the  staff's  inevitable  skepticism 
about  having  to  work  for  the  extremely 
young  son  of  the  supreme  leader  they 
had  rarely  seen  (Murdoch  was  known 
at  the  paper  as  "God,"  which  made 
Lachlan  "Son  of  God"— a  nickname 
which  apparently  did  not  stick),  they 
soon  found  that  he  was  smart,  inquisi- 
tive, and  competent. 

"When  he  first  came  over  here,  peo- 
ple were  very  wary  of  his  youth,  but  he 
was  soon  presiding  over  meetings  in- 
volving people  two  decades  older  than 
he  is  and  winning  their  respect,"  Den- 
nis Watt,  the  Courier-Mail'?,  44-year-old 
then  chief  of  staff,  said  at  the  time. 
"He  is  very,  very  sharp.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  underestimate  his  toughness 
and  perseverance." 

Lachlan  set  up  a  new  investigative- 
journalism  unit  at  the  paper  and 


ess  than  a  year  later,  Lachlan  came 
down  to  Sydney,  News  Corp.'s  head- 
quarters, where  he  was  installed  as 
publisher  of  Vie  Australian,  the  country's 
only  national  daily  newspaper,  and  a  far 
soberer  property  than  the  av- 
erage Murdoch  publication. 
There,  he  ran  up  against  the 
straitlaced  sensibilities  of  the 
paper's  editor,  Paul  Kelly,  a 
man  more  than  20  years  his 
senior,  and  forced  him,  ac- 
cording to  news  accounts,  to 
slash  several  pages  a  week 
because  of  escalating  news- 
print costs.  (Kelly  left  the  newspaper 
earlier  this  year.)  There  was  also  a 
question  of  tone.  Like  his  father,  Lach- 
lan feels  strongly  that  News  Ltd.'s 
broadsheet  newspapers  should  be  more 
accessible,  a  little  racier,  and  a  little 
more  fun— though  not,  to  be  sure,  as 
racy  and  fun  as  the  tabloid  New  York 
Post  or  Tlie  Sun  in  London,  whose  down- 
market styles  would  not  sit  well  with 
the  Australian  market.  And  to  that  end, 
he  wants  the  papers  to  include  a  livelier 
mix  of  hard  news  and  soft,  lifestyle  and 
movie-star  features. 

In  September  1996,  Lachlan  became 
managing  director  of  the  Australian 
subsidiary,  a  job  in  which  he  was  close- 
ly supervised  by  Ken  Cowley,  an  expe- 
rienced executive  who  has  worked  for 
Murdoch  for  33  years.  This  job  en- 
tailed more  than  just  newspapers.  News 
Ltd.  owns  a  50  percent  stake  in  one  of 
Australia's  young  cable-television  oper- 
ators, Foxtel,  which  is  currently  scram- 
bling for  supremacy  in  the  still-fledg- 
ling market.  The  company  also  owns 
Star  TV,  a  Hong  Kong-based  Asian 
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satellite  operation  in  which  Lachlan  is 
heavily  involved. 

He  has  also  been  involved  in  News 
Ltd.'s  efforts  to  start  a  new  Rugby 
league  called  Super  League— a  direct 
challenge  to  the  rival  Packer  family,  who 
have  exclusive  broadcasting  rights  to  the 
existing  organization,  the  Australian  Rug- 
by League.  Lachlan  became  the  front 
man  in  the  effort  to  poach  players  and 
teams  away  from  the  A.R.L.,  wooing 
them  with  promises  of  better  pay,  a  high- 
er international  profile,  and  wider  televi- 
sion exposure.  "It  was  incredibly  aggres- 
sive and  a  very  bitter  and  nasty  battle," 
says  one  person  familiar  with  the  negoti- 
ations. Another  told  a  local  paper  that 
Lachlan  had  been  deliberately  tossed  into 
the  frying  pan  so  as  to  toughen  him  up. 
"Rupert's  thrown  him  into  the  middle  of 
it  as  an  exercise  in  building  his  experi- 
ence," he  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Using  charm  and  doggedness,  Lach- 
lan managed  to  sign  up  eight  existing 
Australian  clubs  from  the  A.R.L.,  and 
200  players.  But  it  was  a  rocky  period. 
News  Ltd.  lost  an  important  lawsuit  in 
February  1996  when  a  judge  ruled  that 
it  could  not  start  the  new  league  until 
the  year  2000— a  decision  that  not  only 
jeopardized  the  company's  multimillion- 
dollar  investment,  but  proved  highly 
embarrassing  when  the  judge  made  un- 
flattering remarks  about  News  Ltd.'s 
executives  and  business  strategy.  It  was 
a  brutally  public  rebuke,  but  as  Lach- 
lan left  the  courtroom  and  prepared  to 
read  a  brief  statement  to  the  press,  he 
instructed  his  colleagues  to  hold  their 
heads  high  and  affect  optimistic  de- 
meanors. In  the  end,  their  luck  changed 
anyway:  last  fall,  a  higher  court  over- 


turned the  ruling,  saying  that  the  new 
league  could  go  ahead  after  all. 

In  a  surprise  move  last  April,  Rupert 
Murdoch  announced  that  Lachlan 
would  replace  his  mentor  Ken  Cowley 
and  "assume  overall  responsibility  for 
our  Australian  operations."  As  they  re- 
ported this  latest  promotion,  many  in 
the  press  couldn't  help  noting  that  Lach- 
lan's  rise  was  pretty  fast,  even  consider- 
ing that  he  was  the  son  of  the  boss. 

Lachlan  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
family  tendency  to  keep  inhuman  work- 
ing hours,  and  his  days  often  go  from 
7:15  a.m.,  when  he  arrives  at  the  office, 
to  midnight  or  even  later,  when  he  curls 
up  with  paperwork  or  makes  interna- 
tional telephone  calls  at  home.  His  sober 
personal  style  has  proved  disappointing 
to  people  in  Sydney,  who  wish  he  would 
act  a  little  more  like  Jamie  Packer,  his 
competitor  and  occasional  friend.  Jamie 
is  known  as  a  "lad  about  town,"  while 
Lachlan's  early  engagement  to  his  col- 
lege girlfriend,  Kate  Harbin,  then  a  con- 
sultant at  McKinsey  &  Company  in 
New  York,  fell  apart  when  the  couple 
found  that  their  respective  careers  made 
things  too  complicated. 

For  a  while,  a  few  eyebrows  were 
raised  when  Lachlan  began  hanging  out 
with  Ian  Roberts,  one  of  the  Rugby 
players  he  recruited  for  Super  League 
and  a  man  who,  in  a  move  perhaps 
unique  in  the  macho  world  of  Australian 
Rugby,  had  willingly  emerged  from  the 
closet.  But  any  rumors  about  Lachlan's 
being  gay  seem  to  be  just  rumors.  At  the 
lunch  in  Melbourne  honoring  his  grand- 
father, Lachlan  arrived  with  a  willowy 
dancer  in  a  notably  skimpy  outfit,  which 
caused  Dame  Elisabeth  to  comment  on 
the  shortness  of  the  woman's  skirt. 


Lachlan's  ambitions  seem  as  formida- 
ble as  his  sister's;  the  same  is  true  of  his 
almost  single-minded  desire  to  prove 
that  he  is  competent  in  his  own  right.  "I 
know  there  will  be  some  preconceived 
notions  of  what  I'm  going  to  be  like," 
Lachlan  told  The  Bulletin,  a  business 
magazine,  soon  after  arriving  in  Bris- 
bane. "I  think  that  because  of  my  fa- 
ther—or my  relationship  with  him— the 
thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  be  extra  cautious 
and  to  prove  myself.  I  have  to  prove 
I'm  serious." 

Like  Elisabeth,  Lachlan  talks  frequent- 
ly to  his  father— perhaps  as  often  as 
every  other  day.  "The  company  works 
on  the  basis  that  there  are  no  surprises," 
says  one  executive.  "You  don't  want  Ru- 
pert to  hear  something  without  your 
telling  him  first."  And  to  the  extent  that 
these  things  matter  in  the  tacit  competi- 
tion among  the  siblings,  while  both  Elis- 
abeth and  Lachlan  serve  on  News  Corp.'s 
executive  committee,  made  up  of  senior 
management,  Lachlan  is  the  only  one 
with  a  seat  on  the  company's  16 -member 
board  of  directors. 

I  fter  Liz's  and  Lachlan's  professional- 

II  ism,  beyond-their-years  wisdom,  and 
/ 1  almost  preternatural  devotion  to  the 
corporate  life,  the  spontaneity  and  youth- 
ful spirits  of  their  younger  brother, 
James,  seem  real  and  refreshing.  When  I 
finally  hook  up  with  Rupert  and  Anna 
Murdoch's  younger  son,  he  is  back  in 
his  News  Corp.  office  in  New  York  af- 
ter a  two-week  trip  that  has  taken  him 
to  London.  Australia,  New  Zealand 
(where  he  got  stuck  on  a  boat  in  a  hurri- 
cane), and  Los  Angeles.  He  has  just  ar- 
rived on  the  red-eye,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  relaunch  of  News  Corp.'s 
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Rupert,  New  York,  1987;  James  naps, 
Sydney,  1987;  elder  daughter  Prudence 
with  Murdoch  on  the  day  of  her 
wedding  to  first  husband  Crispin  Odey, 
London,  1985;  Rupert,  Lachlan, 
and  Anna,  early  80s;  Lachlan  and  an 
unidentified  friend,  Sydney,  1996. 
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Busy  as  he  was,  Rupert  Murdoch  always  found 

time  for  his  children.  When  the  family  went  to  Aspen,  it 

was  he  who  would  get  up  early  and  cook  the  eggs. 


iGuide,  an  on-line  television  guide  that, 
after  an  aborted  launch  last  year,  has 
been  beefed  up  and  renamed  the  TV 
Guide  Entertainment  Network. 

By  1 1  a.m.  in  New  York,  he  has  been 
speaking  to  analysts,  advertisers,  and 
journalists  since  what  feels  to  him  like 
the  crack  of  dawn.  He  spends  a  few 
minutes  griping  about  how  tired  he  is. 
"I'm  dying,"  he  says  cheerfully  over  the 
telephone. 

Of  the  three  siblings,  James  is  known 
as  the  creative  one,  the  hard-to-pin  - 
down  one,  the  eclectic  one— and  possibly 
the  smartest  one.  "Some  people  say  he  is 
the  most  like  Rupert,"  says  one  News 
Corp.  executive.  "He  has  a  broad  range 
of  interests  and  an  incredibly  active 
mind  that  bounces  around  and  refuses  to 
sit  still,"  says  Jesse  Angelo,  a  reporter 
for  the  Murdoch-owned  Daily  Telegraph 
in  Sydney,  who  has  been  James's  closest 
friend  since  the  two  met  in  kindergarten 
in  New  York.  "That's  why  you  see  his 
fingers  in  so  many  different  pots." 

hen  the  children  were  young,  it  was 
James  who  challenged  his  father's 
political  views  at  dinner-table  free- 
for-alls.  "He's  much  gentler  and  sweet- 
er, and  he  probably  lacks  the  ruthless 
streak  of  the  other  two  children,"  says 
one  person  who  knows  the  family.  "If 
you  could  have  a  hippie  in  the  Murdoch 
family,  it  was  James— at  university,  Lach- 


lan had  a  crew  cut  like  he  was  in  the 
Marines,  but  James's  hair  was  long." 

In  his  teens,  James  was  fascinated 
with  archaeology.  He  spent  a  year  work- 
ing as  the  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
British  School  in  Rome,  helping  out  on 
medieval  dig  sites.  "One  of  the  reasons 
I  gravitated  to  archaeology  was  because 
it  was  entirely  my  own,  unaffiliated  with 
my  family,"  James  says.  "It  was  very 
important  to  me  to  be  able  to  start  on 
my  own." 

When  he  got  to  Harvard,  he  fully 
planned  to  major  in  medieval  art  history. 
But  he  quickly  switched  to  visual  and  en- 
vironmental studies,  a  broad  major  that 
takes  in  such  subjects  as  the  fine  arts, 
landscape  design,  landscape  history,  film, 
and  photography.  He  also  joined  The 
Harvard  Lampoon,  working,  as  only  the 
Lampoon  has  its  staff  members  work,  as 
the  Sackbut  (the  secretary,  but,  more  im- 
portant, the  person  who  runs  the  bar) 
and  the  Narthex  (one  of  three  people  on 
the  executive  board,  and  a  liaison  to  the 
trustees).  At  the  Lampoon,  he  wrote  a  lit- 
tle, focusing  mostly  on  production  and 
art  work.  The  group  seems  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  his  boisterous  sense  of  fun. 

But  James  was  restless  and  always 
looking  for  something  new,  and  while 
he  was  still  at  Harvard  he  and  a  pair 
of  friends  decided  to  start  their  own  rec- 
ord label.  The  result  was  Rawkus  Enter- 


tainment, which  so  far  has  signed  up 
eight  or  nine  bands  and  made  a  number 
of  licensing  deals  with  foreign  labels 
and  production  companies.  Rawkus, 
which  plans  to  release  about  30  albums 
in  1997,  specializes  in  hip-hop  and  elec- 
tronic music,  taking  in,  James  says, 
"everything  from  experimental  ambient 
music  to  jungle  to  industrial."  (One  of 
its  bands  is  called  Whorgasm,  and 
James  was  recently  quoted  as  saying 
he  puts  out  the  kind  of  music  that  peo- 
ple's parents  wouldn't  want  to  listen 
to.)  James  liked  the  record  business  so 
much  that  he  didn't  see  much  point  in 
returning  to  Harvard  after  his  junior 
year.  His  decision  was  not  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  at  home.  "Of  course,  it  was 
one  of  those  things  that  take  parents 
by  shock,"  one  friend  says,  "but  I  think 
they  were  fine  with  it  by  the  end  of 
the  day." 

"I  loved  Harvard  and  I  was  a  student 
in  good  standing,"  James  explains,  "but 
I  had  other  things  I  wanted  to  do  and 
they  were  concrete  enough.  Although  it 
wasn't  a  popular  decision,  it  was  ap- 
proved—I made  my  case  and  then  left." 

Like  Elisabeth  with  her  television  sta- 
tions, James  reveled  in  the  indepen- 
dence Rawkus  brought  him.  "I  wanted 
to  cut  my  teeth  on  something  by  my- 
self," he  says.  "When  I  had  worked  for 
my  father  before  without  having  any 
previous  experience  or  qualifications,  I 
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felt  uncomfortable.  I  can't  complain, 
but  when  you're  working  in  the  compa- 
ny and  you're  15  and  you  have  a  job 
whether  they  have  a  job  for  you  to  do 
or  not.  it's  very  difficult.  People  are 
touchy  about  yelling  at  you  if  you  fuck 
up."  It  was,  he  says  with  admirable 
frankness,  "a  nightmare." 

He  continues:  "Of  course 
treat  you  differently.  The  thing 
people  always  ask  is  "Is  there 
a  lot  of  pressure  being  the  son 
of  someone  so  prominent?' 
Anyone  growing  up  in  the 
shadow  of  their  father,  no  mat- 
ter how  prominent,  feels  a 
certain  pressure.  We've  been  ^^ 

lucky  enough  to  have  a  really 
close  family  and  to  have  a  fa- 
ther who's  been  able  to  give  us  so  many 
opportunities.    I    don't    feel    it's    even 
worthwhile    to    emphasize    any    down- 
side—it seems  horribly  spoiled." 


company  to  work  for.  I've  been  sur- 
prised at  how  real  it  is.  It's  much  more 
exciting  and  dynamic  than  people  per- 
ceived it  to  be." 

James  lives  by  himself  ("There  are 
no  particular  women  in  my  life")  in  an 
apartment  in  Manhattan's  SoHo  dis- 
trict that,  so  far,  is  not  hooked  up  to 
cable.  ("You  call  the  cable  company 
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"Rupert's  dynastic  ambitions  are 
cloud-cuckoo-land. . . .  It's  Rupert's  creation, 
this  company,  and  it  dies  with  him.'7 


James's  friends  say  that  he,  like  his 
siblings,  comes  off  as  a  normal  per- 
son who,  as  it  happens,  has  a  world- 
famous  last  name.  "He's  a  kind  soul," 
says  Jonathan  Lev,  an  independent  rec- 
ord promoter  in  Boston  who  struck  up 
a  friendship  with  James  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  after  they  were  introduced  in 
a  hallway  outside  a  business  meeting. 
"The  biggest  compliment  I  can  pay 
him  is  to  say  that  when  I  introduce  him 
to  my  friends  in  and  out  of  the  music 
business  everyone  has  the  same  reac- 
tion—that there's  not  an  air  of  preten- 
sion about  him.  I  don't  look  at  him  and 
think,  you  know,  This  is  a  Murdoch. 
He's  got  his  own  thing  going." 

In  any  case,  when  James  decided  to 
join  his  father's  firm,  one  of  the  things 
that  most  attracted  him  was  the  fact 
that  he  wouldn't  have  to  give  up 
Rawkus:  the  company  is  now  in  part- 
nership with  News  Corp.  and  retains 
separate  offices  in  downtown  Manhat- 
tan. James's  new  job  will  entail,  on  the 
music  side,  working  with  Festival  Rec- 
ords, a  company-owned  property  in 
Australia,  and  Mushroom  Records,  a 
joint  venture  in  Australia  and  Britain. 
As  far  as  new  media  go,  James  will 
have  the  daunting  task  of  bringing 
some  order  to  News  Corp.'s  in 
tional  patchwork  of  Internet  operations. 

He's  found  that  there  are  plact 
someone  like  him  in  his  father's  com- 
pany, too.  "The  misconception  i: 
News  Corp.  is  this  big,  incredibl 
bottom-line,  corporate-oriented  giant, ' 
he  says.  "Obviously  it's  a  business,  but 
it's  very  entrepreneurial.   It's  a  great 


and  they  say,  'We'll  be  there  at  some 
point  in  the  month."  and  you  think. 
Fuck  that.")  Lev  says  that  the  last  time 
he  visited,  James  didn't  even  have  a 
stereo— just  a  boom  box.  "James  is 
somewhat  hermetic  and  a  bit  antisocial 
at  times."  Jesse  Angelo  says.  "I  always 
encourage  him  to  go  out  and  see  peo- 
ple, but  he  can't  be  bothered  to  sit  in 
some  bar  and  listen  to  some  person 
who  doesn't  interest  him  at  all  when  he 
could  be  at  home,  talking  to  a  friend- 
he  values  conversation  and  ideas,  and 
not  idle  chitchat."  All  this  leaves  James 
more  time  to  read:  he  has  just  finished 
Shame  and  The  Moor's  Last  Sigh,  both 
by  Salman  Rushdie. 

I  ask  him  about  his  relationship  with 
his  siblings,  and.  like  them,  he  says  they 
are  all  very  close.  He,  too,  talks  to  his 
father  almost  every  day.  "One  of  the 
best  things  about  him  is  that  he's  a  great 
resource,"  he  says.  "I  always  go  to  him 
for  advice,  even  before  I  worked  for 
him.  We  watch  TV  together  and  we  talk 
about  lots  of  different  things,  but  we 
talk  about  business  a  lot.  His  primary  in- 
terest is  this  company— and  mine  is,  too, 
at  this  point.  In  some  ways  it's  nice  to 
have  his  ear,  but  I  also  have  to  answer 
to  him,  and  that  puts  pressure  on  me  be- 
cause not  only  do  I  want  to  perform 
well  for  the  company,  but  also  I  want  to 
perform  well  for  the  family." 

How  would  James  describe  himself  in 
relation  to  his  older  siblings?  He  balks 
at  attempting  a  character  analysis,  but 
then  allows  as  how  "I  probably  have  a 
filthier  mouth  than  they  do."  Also,  he 
says,  "I'm  taller  and  skinnier  and  wimp- 
ier  than  Lachlan." 

He  telephones  back  an  hour  or  two 
having  just  seen  an  article  about 
the  family  in  a  magazine.  "I'm  the  least 
photogeni  adds. 


ven  considering  Lachlan's  latest  pro- 
motion, which  puts  him  firmly  in 
the  lead  in  the  family  sweepstakes 
to  inherit  the  top  job  at  News  Corp., 
some  people  are  still  betting  on  Elisa- 
beth, on  the  grounds  of  experience  and 
ambition.  Others  say  that  only  James 
has  the  breadth  of  imagination  to  run 
a  company  of  such  unwieldy  diversi- 
ty—whether he  wants 
to  do  that  is  another 
matter. 

One  former  execu- 
tive says  privately  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that 
Lachlan  is  the  front- 
runner.  "Rupert  is  not 
a  great  one  for  seeing 
women  in  high  jobs," 
he  says.  "His  board  and  senior  manage- 
ment are  dominated  by  men,  and  he 
doesn't  have  a  lot  of  women  friends. 
He's  a  bit  ungainly  and  uncomfortable 
in  female  company."  At  the  same  time, 
the  executive  says,  Elisabeth  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  "She's  tough  and  smart  and 
very  ambitious,  and  she  let  it  be  known 
that  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  considered  as  being  in  the  run- 
ning, too.  Rupert  likes  creative  tension 
between  various  people,  including  his 
own  family,  and  he's  decided,  'All  right, 
Elisabeth,  if  you  want  to  do  it,  let's  see 
what  you  can  do.'" 
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ut  to  many  observers,  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  replace  Rupert  Mur- 
doch and  therein  lies  the  bind  the 
family  finds  itself  in.  "Rupert's  desire  to 
build  a  dynasty  is  a  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment due  to  90s  intimations  of  his 
own  mortality,"  the  former  executive 
says,  "but  his  dynastic  ambitions  are 
cloud-cuckoo-land.  Rupert  created  this 
company  and  has  held  it  together 
through  his  own  force  of  will  and  dy- 
namism, and  no  one  else  can  do  that. 
It's  Rupert's  creation,  this  company, 
and  it  dies  with  him." 

The  Murdoch  children  themselves,  of 
course,  would  argue  that  it's  far  too  ear- 
ly to  consider  any  of  this,  particularly 
when  it  concerns  their  own  futures. 

"All  this  speculation  doesn't  interest 
me  that  much,"  says  James.  "It's  a  good 
story  on  an  abstract  level— there's  going 
to  be  a  bloodbath,  who's  angling  for 
what.  But  it's  a  big  company,  and  we're 
all  interested  in  the  company  doing 
well.  If  that  means  that  one  of  us  takes 
the  helm  sometime  in  the  future,  I  hope 
that  doesn't  become  an  issue  for  a  long, 
long  time.  There's  a  lot  of  room  in  the 
company  for  all  of  us."  D 
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THE  AMAZING  FORD  CONTOUR  TEST  DRIVE. 

ONE  DRIVE  WILL  SURPRISE  YOU. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


THE  NEWLY  RESTYLED  FORD  CONTOUR 
rITH  ITS  AVAILABLE  24-VALVE  V  6  AND  ADVANCED  ROAD  HUGGING  SUSPENSION 

THERE  S  NOTHING  WHITE  BREAD  ABOUT  IT 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN  A  FORD  LATELY? 


vw.  f  or  d  .c  om 
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CANPAR, 
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Escape  from  beverage  boredom. 


Campari  and  grapefruit 

Campari,  grapefruit  juice, 
orange  peels,  on  the  rocks. 
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Name  and  age:  Asia  Argento,  21. 

Also  known  as:  "The  Italian  Winona  Ryder." 

And . . .  :  The  unfortunate  young  baroness  who  gets 

poisoned  in  the  almost  soft-core  Euro-smash  of  '94, 

Queen  Margot.  Origins:  Born  into  a  Roman  showbiz 

family— her  father  is  Dario  Argento,  the  Italian 

Roger  Corman.  Dario's  latest  film  in  English:  Trauma 

(straight  to  video).  Asia's  latest  film:  B.  Monkey,  directed  by 

Michael  Radford  oillPostino  renown  (coming  in 

September).  How  we  can  tell  she's  a  director's  daughter:  "I  believe 

actors  are  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  directors, 

and  I  like  directors  more  than  actors."  What's  wrong  with  actors? 

"It's  not  as  noble  and  creative  a  profession  as  people 

want  you  to  think.  It's  all  about  being  loved.  That's  why 

actors  are  insecure,  because  all  of  a  sudden 

they  are  loved  by  all  these  people.  You  feel  like  you 

need  more  and  more  and  more. 

Then  one  day  you  want  everything! 

I  think  it's  a  strange  job." 


/ 
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The  Big  Top 

Ringside  at  Le  Cirque  2000 


irio  Maccioni,  the  proprietor  of  Le  Cirque  2000,  is  a 
man  under  siege.  "We  have  five  telephone  lines— they  always  ring. 
What  can  I  tell  you?  They  send  us  fax,  they  send  us  special  delivery!" 
The  reservation -taking  never  stops.  "Anne  Bass  for  lunch  at  one 
today?  Of  course! ...  Six  at  1 :30  for  Roseanne  Barr— I  should  say  just 
'Roseanne'?  O.K.,  whatever— we'll  make  it  for  you."  What  to  do 
with  Dr.  Kissinger?  A  minion  wants  to  know.  "Dr.  Kissinger  can  sit  in  the  grill 
room,"  Maccioni  declares.  "We  can  do  anything  we  want!  Dr.  Kissinger 
is  an  intelligent  man!"  As  the  crowds  come  pouring  in  each  day,  the  61-year-old 
master  restaurateur  seems  overcome  with  delight;  the  soles  of  his  black 
suede  loafers  appear  to  hover  two  inches  off  the  mosaic  floor.  "I  always  feel 
that  I  like  controlled  confusion,"  Maccioni  says,  pausing  to  punch  a 
handsome  young  chef  in  the  arm,  "if  you  can  control  it!"        —  matt  tyrnauer 
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I  he  I  Ward 
Houses,  designed 
McKim.  Mead 
and  White  and  built  in 
1885,  are  Le  Cirque's 
new  home.  Above: 
in  the  blue  room 
(formerly  the  mansion 's 
drawing  room),  high- 
backed  purple  mohair 
chairs  and  banquettes 
contrast  with  pink 
inlaid-marble  walls. 
Right:  in  the  barroom, 
which  is  dominated 
by  four  huge  torcheres 
and  a  ganglion  of 
neon  hoops,  Sirio 
Maccioni  confers  with 
a  group  of  chefs. 
Above  the  bar.  a  TV 

screen  sho 
pastry  chefai  work. 
Top  right:  Le  Cirque 
2000' s  signal 'un 
dessert  the  Banana 
Clown  Hat. 
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A  SAFE,  LOWER 

ABRASION 

WAY  TO 

WHITEN 

YOUR  TEETH. 


After  Rembrandt  was  introduced,  the  forgeries  came  out. 

They  removed  surface  stains, 

usually  with  chemicals  and  harsh  abrasives. 

They  also  removed  more  of  the  root  of  your  teeth  at  the  gumline. 

Not  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  is  the  better  toothpaste. 

It  has  the  safe,  lower  abrasion  whitening /bleaching  formula. 
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MORE  THAN  70.000  DENTISTS  HAVE  PURCHASED  IT. 
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EVERY  DAY  WHITER 


Rembrandt's  patented  formula  with  Citroxain  can't  be  duplicated.  It  not  only  restores  your  teeth 

to  a  more  natural  white  color  -  lightening  the  color  by  about  two  shades*  - 

its  lower  abrasive  formula  also  removes  stains  and  plaque  that  can  cause  tooth  decay  and  gingivitis. 

In  fact,  no  leading  toothpaste  is  lower  in  abrasion. 

(Most  toothpastes  are  almost  twice  to  more  than  three  times  as  abrasive). 

Plus,  Rembrandt  is  specially  formulated  to  reduce  the  buildup 

of  new  stains  between  brushings. 


SENSITIVE  TEETH 

Rembrandt  Sensitive  Teeth 
reduces  the  dentin  permeability 
known  to  contribute  to  the 
sensitivity  of  teeth.  It's  also 
less  than  half  as  abrasive  as  most 
other  toothpastes  for  sensitive  teeth. 


NATURAL 


All-Natural  formula. 

It's  fluoride  free,  saccharin  free,     qt 

no  color  additives  and  still 

a  whitening  toothpaste 

with  Citroxain. 


ORIGINAL  OR  MINT 

Get  even  clean  teeth  up  to  2  shades  whiter*. 
No  other  leading  toothpaste  is  lower  in  abrasion 
If  s  exceptionally  effective  at  reducing  cavities, 
plaque  and  tartar. 
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EVERY  DAY  SAFER. 


CANKER  SORES 

Our  unique  formula  has  been 
shown  in  clinical  studies 
to  reduce  the  outbreak  of 
canker  sores  in  people 
who  tend  to  get  canker  sores 
by  up  to  81%*.* 


HYGIENE  TIP! 

REMBRANDT 
MOUTH  RINSE 

Most  mouthwashes 

are  made  with  alcohol 

that  can  irritate  and  dry  out 

the  mucus  lining  in  your  mouth. 

Rembrandt  is  the  special  mouth 

rinse  with  an  alcohol-free  formula. 

Fights  garlic  breath, 
leaves  your  mouth  feeling  clean. 


PEROXIDE 
BRUSHING  GEL 

Fight  gum  disease  by 
brushing  away  the  plaque 
that  may  cause  gingivitis. 
This  anti-microbial  formula 
fights  bad  breath  germs 
in  your  mouth,  and 
protects  teeth  and  gums. 


BAKING  SODA 

Have  that  dentist-fresh  clean 
feeling  of  all-natural  baking  soda. 
Rembrandt  Baking  Soda 
formula  contains  Citroxain. 


C  I  INK  Al  l>  PROVEN  USING  nih  Vita  SHADE  GUIN    STUDIES  ON 
ORKHNAI   REMBRANDI  Wnhvm'.'  .  Tl  OTHPASTl    WAN  Alii  I  l'IT>"    R]  I  'i  ! 
In  a  kkkm  mt  m 


NOW  A 

BLEACHING  GEL 

AND  TOOTHPASTE 

IN  ONE. 


DAZZLING  WHITE 

HAS  MORE  SAFE 

WHITENING  POWER 

THAN  ANY  OTHER 

TOOTHPASTE. 


BEFORE 


AFTER" 
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Safely  Bleaches 

Teeth  up  to 

5  Shades  Whiter 


BLEACHES 
TEETH 

WHITER, 
FASTER. 


*If  your  teeth  are  yellowish  'brownish,  but  were  once  white,  you  rv  a  good  candidate. 
"•Results  may  vary  dependent  upon  patient  and  the  type  and  extent  ol  discoloration 


THE  FIRST  BRUSH-IN,  AT-HOMF. 
BLEACHING  SYSTEM  8c  TOOTHPASTE  IN  ONE 


DAZZLING  WHITE 
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REMBRANDT 
DAZZLING  WHITE™ 
BLEACHING  TOOTHPASTE 

Easy  to  use.  Simply  brush  your  teeth. 

It  is  the  only  bleaching  gel  and  toothpaste  in  one. 

This  revolutionary,  clinically  proven  brush-in  formula, 

is  recommended  by  dentists  for  at-home  use. 

It  can  safely  lighten  teeth  to  a  natural  white  color, 

leaving  them  shades  whiter  than  any  other  whitening  toothpaste!1 

Call  us  at  1  -800-548-3663  for  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you  or  visit  us  at  www.rembrandt.com 


REM    BR   A   N    D  T 
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hen  designer  Isaac  Mizrahi  gets  into  his  brown  1 996  BMW  740i 
to  drive  out  to  Bridgehampton,  he  is  too  busy  changing  lanes  on  the  L.I.E.  and  CDs  on 
his  car  stereo  to  dial  your  number.  The  always  cutting-edge  Mizrahi  has  embraced  the 
ultimate  in  telephone  technology:  voice-activated  speed  dial.  "The  phone  asks,  'Name, 
please,'  and  then  I  scream  out  nicknames  and  I'm  connected  right  away,"  he  says.  "Eliza- 
beth Saltzman  is  'Eenie,'  Stephen  Sondheim  is  'So  So,'  Mark  Morris  is  'Marky'  For  my 
mother,  I  say,  'Mom  Brooklyn,'  or  if  she's  at  the  Jersey  Shore,  'Mom  Deal,'  and  for  Sandra 
Bernhard,  it's  'Sandy  NY'  or  'Sandy  LA'  And  Maira  and  Tibor  Kalman  are  'Kal  People,' 
my  downstairs  neighbors,  who  I  can  call  to  say,  'Did  I  turn  the  coffeepot  off?'" 

Mizrahi  can  barely  remember  phone  numbers  anymore.  "I  just  see  them  as  patterns  on  a 
keyboard,  using  my  index  finger  to  guide  me,"  he  explains.  "I  barely  know  my  own  num- 
ber." And  does  he  have  speed  dial  at  home?  "I  don't,  but  I  do  use  a  headset,  so  I  can  watch 
Jeopardy!,  design  clothes,  eat,  and  talk  on  the  phone  all  at  the  same  time."-SUSAN  KITTENPLAN 


Speed  racer:  Top,  Isaac  Mizrahi 
in  the  back  of  his  1996  BMW  740i; 
inset,  bis  driver  switches  on  the 
Motorola  CMT  3000VR 
earphone,  designed  specifically  for 
BMWs  and  featuring  a 
voice-activated  speed  dial. 


Maynard  Parker, 

editor  o/Newsweek: 

Echo  House, 

by  Ward  Just  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

"No  one  writes  better  about 

Washington — and  so  knowingly — 

than  Just.  He's  the  C.  P.  Snow 

of  our  corridors  of  power, 

nd  in  this  book,  he's  at  the  top  of  his 

game.  And  unlike  other 

journalists,  he  even  gets  the 

sex  scenes  light." 


Might-Table  Reading 


Christian  Thielemann, 

general  music  director  of  the 

Deutsche  Opera  Berlin:  The  Stechlin, 

by  Theodor  Fontane  (Camden  House). 

"The  author  has  purposefully 

incorporated  into  his  writing  style  the  same 

Prussian  ethic  that  is  central  to 

the  book 's  family,  and 

that  is  'It  is 
more  important 
to  be  than 
to  appear,  " 


Lucille  Lortel, 

producer: 
Bunny  Bunny— Gilda  Radner: 

A  Sort  of  Love  Story, 

by  Alan  Zweibel  (Applause). 

"The  friendship  between  Gilda  and 

Alan  started  when  they  began 
working  on  Saturday  Night  Live 

together,  and  lasted  until  her 

death.  I've  enjoyed  getting  to  know 

these  two  very  talented  and 

I  a  tabic  people. " 


Alexander  Gorlin, 

architect: 
Manor  House, 

by  Paige  Reuse  (Doubledayj. 
"Who  would  have 

suspected  that 

the  world  of  interior 

design  was  so 

sinister  and  dangerous?" 
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artoon    by    BARRY     BLITT 
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Steve  and  Eydie's  'lounge-a-Palooza 

Still  singing — and  swinging — after  all  these  years 


rom  the  big  room  at  Caesars  to  Johnny  Carson 
and  Jay  Leno's  couch,  Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie 
Gorme  have  reigned  as  the  First  Couple  of  the 
lounge  set  for  almost  40  years.  This  month,  as  they 
ride  the  retro  wave  with  a  recording  of  Soundgar- 
den's  "Black  Hole  Sun"  on  the  album  Lounge-a- 
Palooza,  the  tuxedoed  and  sequined  pair  prove  to 
GEORGE  wayne  that  their  love  is  here  to  stay. 

George  Wayne:  Steve  and  Eydie  are  still  married  and  still 
living  together  and  still  singing  together!  What's 
the  secret,  kids? 

Steve  Lawrence:  I  think  the  reason  Eydie 
and  I  have  been  together  this  long,  and 
been  successful  this  long,  is  because  for  our 
entire  relationship  we  have  never  ever  had 
an  in-depth  conversation!  [Huge  laughter.] 
G.W.  Steve,  first  things  first:  I  must  know, 
who  makes  your  fabulous  toupees? 
S.L.  That's  me!  Mine!  You  know  some- 
thing? Several  people  over  the  years  have 
thought  that  I  wear  a  hairpiece.  Once 
we  were  in  Caesars  Palace  in  Las  Vegas 
and  a  woman  came  up  to  me  in  the    . 
lobby;  her  hand  was  outstretched,  and  I    j 
thought  she  wanted  to  shake  my  hand- 
instead  she  reached  and  grabbed  my— 
Eydie  Gorme:  She  said,  "Gimme  that  rug!" 
S.L.  Exactly!  She  said  she  had  a  bet  with 
a  couple  of  her  friends  that  I  wore  a  hair- 
piece. 

G.W.  Well,  it  looks  fabulous,  Steve.  Tell 
G.  W,  weren  't  you  born  Sidney  Leibowitz? 
S.L.  Yeah. 

E.G.  But  he  was  Steve  Lawrence  even 
from  16  years  old. 
S.L.  I  made  my  first  record  at  16. 
G.W.  Eydie,  tell  me  what  high  school 
you  went  to. 

E.G.  I  went  to  William  Howard  Taft,  in 
the  Bronx.  Steve,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  a  Brooklyn  boy.  And  we  met  on  The 
Steve  Allen  Show.  My  Steve  was  still  in 
high  school  when  he  was  doing  the  show— 
S.L.  No  I  wasn't! 
E.G.  Well,  you  were,  sort  of! 
S.L.  No  I  wasn't! 

G.W.  All  right-stop  the  argument!!  Was 
it  love  at  first  sight?  Obviously  it  was. 
S.L.  For  Eydie  it  was. 
E.G.  Yeah,  it  was  definitely  love  at 
ijfirst  sight  for  me. 


G.W.  It's  amazing  how  you  two  have  survived.  Dean  is 
gone,  Sammy,  Frank  is  going,  but  Steve  and  Eydie  go  on 
forever! 

E.G.  I  mean,  when  you  love  showbiz,  what  more  could  you 
want?  We've  also  just  done  something  very  interesting. 
There  is  an  album  coming  out  called  Lounge-a-Palooza. 
S.L.  They  took  songs  by  rock  groups  and  approached 
artistes  of  our  ilk  and  caliber  to  do  those  songs  in  our  way. 
So  we  did  the  Soundgarden  song  "Black  Hole 
Sun."  Eydie  and  I  did  it  in  our  way. 
G.W.  I'm  sure  that  must  make  for  in- 
teresting listening.  Now,  I  must  ask 
you  about  the  very  tragic  loss  of  your 
son  Michael  of  a  heart  condition. 
You  must  hate  to  be  reminded,  but 
have  you  reached  closure  yet? 
E.G.  No.  Never.  It's  very,  very  hard. 
I  don't  know  if  it's  the  price  of  ce- 
lebrity, but  people  assume  that 
because  you're  a  celebrity  some- 
how you  are  exempt  from 
what  would  be  a  total  dis- 
aster for  any  other  normal 
family.  They  come  up  to  you 
and  say,  "Well,  are  you  over 
this  yet?"  It's  very  difficult. 
And,  of  course,  we  do  have 
a  wonderful  son  who  is  liv- 
ing. His  name  is  David,  and 
he's  a  very  talented  composer. 
G.W.  Now,  both  of  you,  tell  the 
truth.  You  are  close  to  Sinatra, 
but  have  you  guys  seen  01'  Blue 
Eyes  lately? 

E.G.  Yes,  we  see  him  very  often. 

S.L.  We  had  dinner  with  Frank 

and  Barbara  last  week.  And 

he  looks  good. 

G.W.  Is  he  not  in  a  bad  way, 

Eydie? 

E.G.  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  can  say  that. 
I  think  that  he  has  been  quite  ill.  But 
he  is  not  as  bad  as  reported. 
G.W.  Steve  and  Eydie,  I  have  to  say 
you  two  are  amazing!  Just  consider  it— 
you  have  been  an  act  from  before  G.W. 
was  born! 

E.G.  You  know,  George,  we  don't 
consider  it  an  act. 
S.L.  That's  our  life  up  there. 
G.W.  /  believe  it!  Well,  thank  you, 
kids,  and  please  keep  on  trucking!! 
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ALMA     MATER 


CENTER     OF     GRAVITY 


ROLE     MODEL 


LUNCH 


NIGHTSPOT 


CLOTHING    STO 


LEISURE    ACTIVITY 


TOY    STORE 


SNACK 


GUILTY     PLEASU 


FOOTWEAR 


SUMMER     HOUSE 


NOODLE     SHOP 


MOTTO 
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Erie,  Pa. 

City  College  (honorary 
doctorate  from  Harvard) 

740  Park  Ave. 

Ronald  Perelman 

Married  to  third  wife 


The  Four  Seasons; 

Grill  Room 


Kazakhstan 


Le  Rosey 


Oobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 
M.I.T. 
Columbus  Ave.  and  75th  St.       Madison  Ave.  and  44th  St. 


Vassar  (never  got  diploma) 
1A» 


Chef  cooks 
Doubles 

"That  one!" 
Picasso 


Anderson  &  Sheppard 
BedfonrcounTry  nous 


Holland  &  Holland 


Sour  balls 


The  Cartoon  Network 

John  Lobb, 

Belgian  loafers, 

J.  P.  Tod's 

Hermes  briefcase 


Southampton 
Rogaine 

Harry  Cipriani 

Chauffeured  Lincoln  Town 
Car  or  helicopter 

"You  have  4,  seconds" 


Kate  Moss 

Dating  tycoon 
on  weekdays 

Slept  through 

Diva 


V.I.P.  Room  at  Spy,  Wax, 
life,  Boom,  Chaos,  NV 

"Extreme  Chocolate's 
the  best!" 


Pocket  dog 

Clignancourt  flea  market 

Balthazar 

Venus 

Vomit-inducing  ipecac  cookies 


D.  E.  Shaw 


,  Dating  model 

//      on  weekends 

Soup  Nazi 


Merchants 


Wait  on  line  at  Spy,  Wax 
Life,  Boom,  Chaos,  NV 


"what  r  u  wearing?" 

Apple  MessagePad  2000 

Banana  Republic 


Cruising  building's 
laundry  room 


Stereo  Exchange 


Bacon 

Prada  velvet  wedges, 
Gucci  slides,  Sigerson 
Morrison  sling-backs 


H. 


Gorp 


Club  Med 


Toe  caps 
and/or  Tevas 


JanSport  backpack 


Carolyn 
Bessette  Kennedy 

Dating  tech  trader 
on  weeknights 

Order  in  from  McDonald's 


None 
Pravda 

"That's  totally  genius!" 

Bamboo-handled 
Gucci  bag 

Prada 
Bliss  Spa 

Prada 
Field  salad 

Krispy  Kreme 

Manolo  Blahnik- 
Gucci  rotation 

Prada  tote 


George  Wayne 

New  roommate 
every  month 

Dean  &  DeLuca 
on  Prince  St. 


Food  Bar 

Mr.  Kite's  Sunday  Night 

"I'd  like  to  add  to 
my  Kinko's  card" 

Translucent 
Life  Saver-red  pager 


Met-Rx  shake 


Billy  Crystal 

Adidas  Sambas, 

Belgian  loafers, 

Vans 


Gap  copy  of  Prada  tote 


I  am  supposed  to  be 
on  the  list" 


3-way  share  in  Quogue        12-way  share  in  the  Springs 

Crystal  meth 
(forgets  to  take  Prozac) 

Bruno  the  King  of  Ravioli, 
in  Chelsea 

Rollerblades 
"Fagulous!" 

-RICHARD  RUSHFIEID  and  ADAM  LEFF 


"Are  you  kidding? 
I'm  expensing  these!" 
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Plymouth    Breeze    $14,360 


;ly  equipped.)  Here's  a  cool  treat  you  won't  feel 


guilty  about — Plymouth  Breeze.  No  extra  calories,  just  plenty  of  room.  And  it's  filled  with  features 


you  crave,  including  standard  air.  To  get  a  taste  of  Breeze, 


.iSae.      see  your  Plymouth  dealer,  call  1-800* PLYMOUTH 


or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.plymouthcars.com. 


One  clever  idea  after  another.  That's  Plymouth. 


n. 


*Base  MSRP  includes  destination  and  $1,000  rebate,  excludes  tax.  Brush  after  every  meal.  Floss  regularly. 


LUCK  BE  A  LADY 

Princess  Diana,  photographed  in 

London  in  March,  wears  a  •  arong-inspired  evening 

dress  of  gray  silk  featuring  a  halter  bodice 

with  subtle  sequins  and  faux  pearls.  The  outfit, 

designed  by  Catherine  Walker,  is  spiii    n  the  side  and 

trimmed  with  a  sash,  and  will  be  included  in  the 

June  25  Christie's  auction.  Bidding  on  each  em    mble 

will  begin  at  a  suggested  minimum  of  $5,000, 

and  the  auction  house— stressing  the  unpreced. 

nature  of  the  event— has  broken  with  tradition 

and  refuses  even  to  estimate  final  prices. 
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Princess  Dianas 

decision  to  auction  79 

of  the  dresses 

she  wore  as  the  wife 

If  England's  future  King 

is  a  powerful 

symbol  of  her  changing 

"".  CATHY  HORYN 

delves  into  the 

sto^y  behind  the  clothes, 

while  Diana, 

n  fedeling  her  favorites 

one  last  time  for 

MAH|)TESTINO,  makes 

it  clear  that 

ftte  chang|is  more 

^osmetic 


layfully  he  cast  his  eyes 


on  the  cool  blonde  seated  on  the  couch, 
wondering  what  it  would  take  to  make 
her  melt.  He  wanted  her  to  laugh.  He 
wanted  her  to  roll  around  in  her  cou- 
ture silks,  right  there  on  that  big,  gleam- 
ing boat  of  a  sofa— and  laugh. 

Too  much  to  hope  for? 

The  photographer,  Mario  Testino, 
had  been  asked  for  a  portrait,  little 
suspecting  that  this  famously  enigmat- 
ic creature  was  ready  to  let  down  her 
hair.  On  the  day  of  the  shoot,  in  a 
studio  in  South  London,  he  just  start- 
ed talking,  about  this  and  that,  noth- 
ing too  personal.  Mario  has  a  marvelous 
voice— very  warm,  very  satisfying,  like 
one  of  those  macerated  cherries  you 
get  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  Manhat- 
tan. He  just  kept  it  light.  He  put  on 
some  music— Dal  ida,  a  French  dance 
diva  who  was  gyrating  toward  self- 
destruction  before  the  Princess-to-be 
had  graduated  from  ruffles.  The  ener- 
gy started  to  percolate.  She  got  into 
it,  laughing  and  tossing  her  head  back 
and  throwing  off  the  most  incredibly 
languid  looks.  Not  long  after  lunch, 
she  wanted  to  learn  to  catwalk-.  Imag- 
ine, the  most  celebrated  woman  of 
our  time— glamorous  princess,  cham- 
pion fund-raiser,  benefactor  to  the  poor, 
mother  of  England's  future  King 
learning  to  strut  like  a  runway  queen! 

What  got  to  Mario  was  the  way 
the  lady  dropped  her  guard,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  Queen's  prized  pieces 
of  milliner).  She  was  so  open  and  en- 
gaging, in  fact,  that  he  jokingly  said 
he  didn't  think  he  could  address  her 
properly  as  "ma'am." 

She  just  looked  up  and  grinned. 
"Then  by  all  means,"  she  said,  "call 
me  Diana." 

And  then  she  started  to  laugh. 

When  one  looks  at  these  remark- 
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able  portraits,  with  their  conspicuous 
absence  of  geriatric  jewels  and  dowdy 
royal  drapery,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
impression  that  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
sale  of  her  fabled  raiments  at  Christie's 
on  June  25  (the  proceeds  will  go  to 
five  charities)  represents  more  than 
closet-cleaning.  She  is  jettisoning  a  life 
that  never  was.  With  her  attention 
now  focused  on  a  limited  number  of 
causes  and  charities— in  January,  a 
khaki-clad  Diana  traipsed  through  bleak 
Angola  consoling  victims  of  anti- 
personnel mines— she  scarcely  has  need 
for  the  sort  of  elaborate  costumes  she 
once  used  to  enliven  state  banquets. 
Diana  seems  eager  to  move  on;  she 
keeps  her  comments  about  the  79  dress- 
es destined  for  Christie's  very  brief, 
avoiding  nostalgic  references  that  might 
reveal  deeper  feelings.  In  a  rare  inter- 
view, she  emphasized  the  pleasure  the 
gowns  had  given  her,  "particularly  when 
representing  my  country  abroad. 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is  a  wrench  to  let 
go  of  these  beautiful  dresses,"  she  added. 
"However,  I  am  extremely  happy  that 
others  can  now  share  the  joy  that  I 
had  wearing  them." 

She  need  not  say  more, 
for  the  clothes  them- 
selves speak  volumes 
about  a  life  that  was 
both  stimulating  and 
frivolous,  rewarding 
and  imprisoning.  For 
every  diamante  neck- 
line and  cleverly  em- 
broidered bodice,  there  must  be  a  tale 
of  woe  a  tiff  with  Charles,  a  rumble 
between  their  opposing  camps  of  cour- 
tiers, a  frosty  standoff  with  her  im- 
placable mother-in-law.  Diana's  life 
has  been  so  well  documented,  particu- 
larly in  the  years  she  wore  these  dress- 
es—1981  to  1996— that  some  bidders  may 
be  tempted  to  cross-reference  the  glossy 
Christie's  catalogue  with  one  of  the  more 
salacious  Windsor  biographies,  just  to 
keep  things  lively.  There  may  even  be 
some  cachet  in  owning  one  of  the  lat- 
er gowns— say,  the  1992  burgundy  sheath 
and  embroidered  tailcoat  graced  by 
Diana  after  the  Waleses  had  agreed 
privately  to  separate.  Or  in  snagging  one 
of  the  dozen  which  have  never  been 
seen  in  public,  such  as  the  dark -green 
column  by  society  dressmaker  Victor 


Edelstein,  who  also  made  the  ink-b 
velvet  gown  that  Diana  wore  to 
White  House  in  1985,  when  John  1 
volta  spun  her  around  the  dance  f  lo 
The  private  dresses,  seen  only  by  frier  | 
and  family  at  Balmoral  and  Sandriij 
ham,  owe  their  glamour  to  intima  J 
rather  than  majesty,  and  will  likely 
coveted  by  those  who  prefer  whispi  1 
to  fanfare. 

All  the  phases  of  Diana's  sartor  ] 
life  are  represented  in  the  sale— frcj 
Disco  Di  to  Dynasty  Di  to  Dedicat  \ 
Di— and  for  collectors  of  celebrity  cc 
ture  who  care  only  that  the  garmei 
once  came  within  a  quivering  m 
limeter  of  royal  flesh,  that  may 
enough.  It  will  have  to  be— it's  not 
if  these  exquisite  rags  reveal  anythi: 
personal  about  the  woman  who  woe 
them.  Meredith  Etherington -Smith, 
former  fashion -magazine  editor  wl 
is  now  Christie's  group  creative  maj 
keting  director,  described  them  to  r. 
as  "mini-biographies."  Well,  maybe.  BH 
what  scenes  have  these  seams  seea 
Film   premieres?   Equine  pageanU 
Snore -inducing  banquets?  Ultimate;.' 
they're  empty  shells— beautiful,  shiri 
marvelous  to  look  at,  but  still .  .  .  shell 
And  the  fabulous  creature  who  onfl 
occupied  them?  She's  packed  up  an 
moved  on. 

The  only  angle  that's  ever  been  won 
pursuing  in  the  saga  of  the  Princess 
Wales  is:  What  is  her  life  like  nov\ 
The  Elysee  Palace  in  Paris;  the  Nationn 
Gallery  in  Washington;  dinners  wiii 
ribboned  diplomats— long-tined  forkk 
butter  pats  in  the  shape  of  the  royj 
yacht  .  .  .  Who  cares?  Diana's  appec 
as  a  postmodern  icon  resides  solely  i 
her  ability  to  renew  and  transform 
herself— and,  by  racing  just  slightlt 
ahead  of  our  imagination,  to  hold  i 
in  constant  thrall.  She  was  thl 
Princess  from  the  old  dream,  whiskei 
to  St.  Paul's  in  a  carriage  of  blaoi 
and  gold  as  the  chimes  rang  and  trv 
ditions  were  unfurled.  And  then  sbl 
modernized  the  myth:  she  stood  u» 
and  took  the  errant  Prince  to  task^ 
and  to  court.  Twenty  months  ago,  when  ^ 
Diana  gave  that  interview  to  the  BBC 
she  was  a  visible  wreck.  Nervous  an>: 
weepy,  she  looked  miles  beyond  frai 
zled;  her  angst  hung  about  her  lik 
Spanish  moss.  It  was  a  shattering  pel 
formance.  On  the  one  hand,  you  wer 
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&hes  free 
of  the  restrictions. 

Certainly  you 
can  see  that. 
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LOSET  QUEEN 

Tdered  for  a  1993  state  banquet 
bnoring  the  King  and  Queen 
FMalaysia,  Princess  Diana's  classic 
|>rmal  dinner  dress  of  white 
Ik  crepe  was  designed  by  Catherine 
/alker.  It  features  a  draped  panel 
'hich  forms  a  tied  cross  in  front 
rid  falls  over  the  cap  sleeves,  ending 
;low  the  hips  at  the  back. 
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THE  VERSAILLES  VELVET 
In  an  evening  dress  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
on  the  halter  and  hip  with  black  bugle  beads,  the 
Princess  reveals  no  hint  of  nostalgia  for  things 
past.  The  outfit  was  designed  by  Catherine 
Walker  for  a  1994  dinner  at  Versailles  given  by 
Mme.  Giscard  d'Estaing. 
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brings 
oxygen 
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LIAISONS  IN  TAILS 

Above:  Diana,  seen  once  more 

in  Catherine  Walker's  sarong-style  gown 

of  gra  /  silk.  Opposite:  the  Princess 

models  Victor  Edelstein's  pastiche  of  a  man's 

tailcoat  done  in  black  silk  velvet.  The 

edges  are  bound  with  black  ribbed  silk,  and  there 

are  three  buttons,  lined  with  black  silk. 

It  was  worn  in  1989  at  the  London  premiere 

of  the  film  Dangerous  Liaisons. 
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If  she  is 

given  the  right  mission, 
she  almost  moves 
out  of  herself  and 

becomes  a  different 
person  altogether ' 


sympathetic:  Poor  dear!  On  the  other, 
you  just  wanted  to  switch  the  channel. 
Now.  with  her  ingenious  plan  to 
auction  her  gowns— and  potentially 
raise  millions  for  charity— the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  undergone  yet  another 
metamorphosis.  One  glance  at  these 
photographs  tells  the  story.  The  looks 
she  throws  at  Mario  are  so  warm  and 
confidential  they  may  be  her  most  re- 
vealing statements  since  the  divorce. 
And  considering  that  she  had  never 
posed  for  Mario  before  didn't  know 
the  fellow  until  she  walked  through 
the  door— Diana  must  have  felt  extra- 
ordinarily free  to  express  herself  as 
openly  as  she  did.  That's  not  Mario 
lighting  the  fire  in  those  eyes. 

ccording  to  Ether- 
ington-Smith.  it 
was  Diana  who 
suggested  that  her 
Vanity  Fair  por- 
traits be  taken  by 
someone  she  hadn't 
worked  with.  "She 
wanted  something 
completely  new,"  says  Etherington- 
Smith,  who  consulted  closely  with  the 
Princess  on  the  sale.  "New  hair,  new 
makeup.  The  whole  nine  yards.  She's 
a  very  savvy  girl."  Yes,  but  did  Diana 
imagine  that  her  new  image  would 
eclipse  the  old  frocks  she  was  pro- 
moting? (Perhaps— clever  minx.) 

When  members  of  Diana's  inner 
circle  speak  of  her  life,  they  invariably 
use  terms  such  as  "liberation,"  as  if 
she  had  recently  been  sprung  from  Bed- 
lam, or  worse.  "She's  living  her  life  as 
she  wants  to  live  it,"  says  one  of  her 
closest  friends,  Rosa  Monckton,  pres- 
ident of  Tiffany  in  London  and  wife 
of  Sunday  Telegraph  editor  Dominic 
Lawson.  "And  she's  free  of  the  re- 
strictions that  she  had  before.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  way  she  looks  you  can 
see  that.  She's  much  happier  with  her- 
self." Marguerite  Littman,  the  Louisiana 
dynamo  who  founded  the  aids  Crisis 
Trust,  one  of  the  two  British  charities 
that  will  benefit  from  the  Christie's  sale, 
thinks  Diana  is  definitely  "more  sure- 
footed" now.  "She's  very  disciplined," 
says  Littman.  "She  exercises.  She  gets 
up  early.  She's  sensible,  but  it's  not  a 
boring  'sensible.'"  That's  a  relief. 
Littman,  who  is  married  to  an  En- 
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glish  barrister  ("the  ones  who  wear 
the  wigs"),  says  Diana  has  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  humor.  "Really  funny.  I 
told  her  she  brings  oxygen  into  the 
room.  Most  people  take  it  out.  But 
she  brings  it  in."  Apparently,  Diana  is 
a  terrific  mimic,  not  unlike  the  late 
Jacqueline  Onassis.  Littman  says  she's 
been  told  by  friends  that  Diana  does 
a  dead-on  imitation  of  her  Louisiana 
drawl,  which  is  as  slow  as  Karo  syrup. 

"I  tried  to  get  her  to  do  it  for 
me,"  says  Littman,  giggling,  "but  she 
wouldn't." 

Whatever  Diana's  inward  state,  out- 
wardly she  apears  to  be  approaching 
contentment.  "There  is  a  kind  of 
serenity,"  observes  Gianni  Versace.  "I 
had  a  fitting  with  her  last  week  for 
new  suits  and  clothing  for  spring,  and 
she  is  so  serene.  It  is  a  moment  in 
her  life,  I  think,  when  she's  found 
herself— the  way  she  wants  to  live." 

"She's  more  calm,"  agrees  Rosa 
Monckton.  Like  other  close  friends, 
Monckton  is  protective  of  Diana's  pri- 
vacy and  won't  speak  to  journalists 
without  checking  in  at  headquarters. 
Curious  about  Diana's  new  life,  I 
asked  Monckton  how  the  Princess 
spends  her  time.  She  replied,  "She's 
much  more  hands-on  with  the  work 
that  she  does.  She'd  much  rather  go 
to  the  heart  of  what  she  wants  to  do 
rather  than  be  dressed  up  at  a  film 
premiere.  .  .  .  She's  godmother  to  my 
little  daughter,  who  has  Down's  syn- 
drome, and  she's  very  active  on  Do- 
menica's  behalf.  And  today,  for  example, 
she  spent  the  whole  morning  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  Paddington,  where 
we  take  Domenica.  Just  seeing  what 
they  do.  She  went  to  the  intensive- 
care  unit.  All  for  the  children. 

"It's  a  learning  thing,"  Monckton 
says.  "She  just  sits  and  listens.  She 
wants  to  help.  .  .  .  She's  out  there,  learn- 
ing and  doing." 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  a 
woman  who  "brings  oxygen  into  the 
room"  doesn't  also  want  to  have  fun. 
Her  careful  confidants  would  rather 
die  than  admit  that  Diana's  days  in- 
clude anything  beyond  acts  of  benefi- 
cence, but  remember— this  is  the  woman 
who  wanted  to  catwalk  and  she  trav- 
els in  wide  and  eclectic  circles.  She 
was  at  the  Costume  Institute  ball  in 
December,  wearing  blue  silk  Dior  cou- 


ture by  John  Galliano  and  looking  ever 
bit  the  ravishing  star  as  she  mingle 
with  media  power  and  New  York  sc 
ciety— at  one  point  draping  a  buff  arr 
around  Barbara  Walters  during  a  I 
bleside  chat.  "I  found  her  very  warr 
and  affectionate,  very  much  at  ease, 
reports  Walters,  who  also  sat  with  th 
Princess  in  September  at  Tfie   Wasl 
ington  Post's  breast-cancer  fund-raisei 
"I  don't  feel  that  I  have  to  say  'ma'arr  I 
with  every  other  word."  In  Londor 
Diana  regularly  lunches  with  influeri 
tial  editors  and  reporters  whose  opirii 
ions  she  seeks  (the  fox  among  th 
hounds!).  She  is  said  to  be  friendly  with 
Bernard  Arnault,  the  French  luxury 
goods  king.  In  April,  she  was  with  he 
sons,  Prince  William  and  Prince  Han 
ry,  on  Barbuda  at  the  K  Club,  thi 
very  private  retreat  owned  by  Aldo) 
Pinto  and  his  wife,  Mariuccia  Mandelli 
of  the  Italian  fashion  house  Kriziai 
This  month  she'll  be  in  New  York  foo 
a  pre -auction  reception.  Such  peripatetiu 
wanderings,  even  for  good  causes,  sugj 
gest  that  Diana  has  yet  to  find  comr 
plete  solace  in  the  post-Charles  eral 
As  one  friend  told  me,  "The  first  word 
that  enters  the  mind  is  'lonely'  It's  < 
big  change  when  you  suddenly  movd 
out  of  one  life  and  enter  another  one.' 

But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Diana  is  trying 
hard  to  craft  a  meanr 
ingful  and  pleasum 
able  existence.  A\ 
she  told  Vanity  Fain 
"Nothing  gives  met 
more  pleasure  now 
than  being  able  td 
love  and  help  those  in  our  society  when 
are  vulnerable.  If  I  can  contribute  a 
little  something,  then  I  am  more  thani 
content."  Although  long  admired  by 
the  British  establishment  for  the  serkj 
ousness  of  her  approach  to  charity.) 
and  the  compassion  she  showed  earljl 
on  to  aids  patients,  Diana  now  seemil 
even  more  focused,  choosing  her  proj« 
ects  carefully,  and  avoiding  those  whicta 
draw  mainly  on  her  marquee  valuer 
The  best  evidence  of  this  was  the  Ani 
gola  trip,  where  she  spent  hours  conn 
forting  victims  of  anti-personnel  mines 
and  made  local  V.I.P.'s  wait.  The  misi 
sion  was  a  watershed.  "I  have  the  tape 
of  her  visit  and  it's  continued  on  page  I 
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Ihere 
is  a  kind  of 
serenity.  She's 
found  herself— 
•      the  way  she 
wants  to  live" 


WATCHING  HER  BACK  AT  BALMORAL 

This  low-backed  dinner  dress,  reminiscent 

of  a  man's  smoking  jacket,  was  created 

by  Catherine  Walker  from  bottle-green  velvet;  the 

front  features  lapels,  two  rows  of  five  velvet 

buttons,  and  paste  borders,  and  is  cut  in  a 

double-breasted  style.  It  was  made  specifically  for 

formal  dinners  at  the  royal  residences  at 

Balmoral,  Sandringham,  and  Windsor  Castle. 


n    t  ROMISE, 

IOTAL  AMI  •  itON 
The  Senate's  big  brawl  went  public 
last  March  when  John  Glenn 
and  Fred  Thompson  took  time  from 
their  backstage  battles  to  debate 
whether  their  Senate  probe  would  go 
beyond  Clinton— and  into  everyone's 
ethics  and  campaign-money  trails. 
"Thompson  ticked  off  Glenn  from  the 
get-go,"  says  a  Democratic  staffer. 
"He  treated  him  with  insult  and  even 
disdain."  That  was  just  the  beginning. 
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Mr.  Glenn 


Republican  senator  Fi^f^mmpsoii,  a  former  Watergate  counsel  and  memorable  chard  | 

chairman!  j  ff|S  summers  Senate  hearings  on  the  campaign-finance  scan*  in. 

a  stunningly  corrifBitns  (fuo,  J ACOB  WEISBERC  ami  BRYAN  BURROUGH  L 
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(/ra  t/ie  Line  of  Fire,  Die  Hard  2),  is  preparing  for  what  could  be  the  role  of  a  lifetime: 

ing  the  White  House  and  the  G.O.P.  With  both  parties  determined  to  preserve 

ipson  running  a  gauntlet  of  intimidation,  backroom  maneuvering,  and  political  sabotage 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MEN. 

A  MAN  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Left,  Nixon  counsel  Herbert 

Kalmbach  faces  the  Watergate 

committee  in  1973:  Fred  Thompson. 

Senators  Howard  Baker  and 

Sam  Ervin.  and  counsel  Sam  Dash. 

Under  Ervin's  leadership. 

they  set  a  standard  for  bipartisan 

cooperation,  despite  Baker's 

secret  loyalty  pledge  to  the  president. 

Below;  Thompson  has  Ervin's 

showmanship.  Baker's  conflicts. 


a  bill  in  partnersh 
with  first-term  Der 
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n  a  blazing-hot  day  last  August. 
two  men  walked  into  a  convenience  store  in  Cottonwood. 
Arizona,  to  pay  for  gas.  One  was  John  McCain,  the 
state's  independent-minded,  white-haired  senator  and  a  for- 
mer Vietnam  prisoner  of  war.  A  customer  noticed  the 
pair  and  came  up.  to  shake  hands.  But,  to  McCain's  sur- 
prise, the  man  ignored  him  and  instead  spoke  to  his 
friend.  "I  just  loved  you  in  Hunt  for  Red  October,"  the 
man  gushed. 

Fred  Thompson,  the  hulking  freshman  senator  from 
Tennessee,  best  known  from  his  career  as  a  character  ac- 
tor in  such  films  as  In  the  Line  of  Fire  and  Die  Hard  2, 
smiled  graciously  and  gave  the  man  his  autograph.  He  did 
the  same  for  a  second  customer.  By  the  time  the  store 
clerk  got  into  the  act,  McCain  was  getting  impatient,  wait- 
ing to  pay  for  gas.  'Tm  standing  there  thinking.  Fifteen 
fucking  years  representing  these  people,  and  I  get  not  one 
ounce  of  recognition."  recalls  McCain.  "He's  signing  au- 
tographs for  my  constituents!" 

Afterward,  the  two  Republican  senators  returned  to  Mc- 
Cain's vacation  home  in  a  valley  near  Sedona,  where  they 
hiked  and  swam  in  a  creek  with  McCain's  wife.  Cindy. 
and  the  couple's  four  young  children.  In  the  evenings  the 
two  men  sat  on  the  deck  looking  out  at  a  starry  desert  sky 
and  talked  about  the  issue  that  -as  their  shared  passion 
but  almost  no  one  else's:  reforming  the  country's  hopelessly 
corrupt  campaign -finance  system.  McCain  had  introduced 
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ocratic  senator  Ru 
sell  Feingold  of  Wi 
consin  to  reduce  ove 
all  spending  and  clo:  I 
such  massive  loo 
holes  as  "soft  mo  k 
ey"— donations  th. 
get  around  the  In 
its  on  direct  contributions  to  candidate  t: 
which  now  amount  to  hundreds  of  millioi  p 
of  dollars  per  election  cycle.  The  McCaii  i 
Feingold  bill  had  received  little  but  scoi  \r~ 
from  their  Senate  colleagues,  who  had  a  ■ 
gained  office  using  the  very  campaign  fun<  p 
raising  techniques  McCain  viewed  as  out  ( IT: 
control.  Thompson,  new  to  the  Senate,  wj  i 
the  lone  Republican  to  co-sponsor  the  bill: 
Everyone  talked  about  the  need  for  r  I 
form;  almost  no  one.  however,  was  pr  | 
pared  to  bet  his  career— or  his  relationship  l 
with  Senate  colleagues— on  it.  But  a  (i  I 
greater  problem.   McCain  and  Thorn]  i 
son  realized,  was  the  lack  of  any  re;r 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  for  changdp; 
What  was  needed,  they  agreed,  was  a  scandal— a  bij*: 
juicy.  get-'em-pissed-in-Iowa  scandal.  "And  I  knew  thertr 
would  be  a  scandal,"  McCain  recalls  telling  Thompsoi  \. 
"There  was  just  too  much  money  floating  around  in  199wr. 
What  we  didn't  know-  was  what  the  scandal  would  be.  I- 

ot  for  two  months  would  the  stories  aboii 
John  Huang,  an  obscure  former  Conn  n 
merce  Department  bureaucrat  turne; . 
Democratic  fund-raiser,  and  his  uniqun  cc 
cash-gathering  skills  on  behalf  of  Bill  Clin : 
ton.  announce  the  very  scandal  McCaiii  J 
and  Thompson  had  hoped  for.  By  Jaw  t 
uary,  when  the  new  Congress  convene.1  : 
and  Thompson  ascended  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen 
ate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  that  trickle  of  stcl  P 
ries  had  swelled  into  a  torrent.  Every  morning,  it  seemec 
brought  startling  new  disclosures:  millions  of  dollars  i: 
donations  to  the  Clinton  campaign  had  come  from  shac« 
owy  Asian  businessmen,  much  of  it  raised  by  Huang  an 
some  of  it  from  the  Riady  family,  owners  of  the  Indonesi; 
based  Lippo  Group  and  Huang's  former  employer;  en 
velopes  stuffed  with  checks  had  been  delivered  to  Clinton 
legal-defense -fund  office  from  one  of  his  Arkansas  cronie: 
restaurateur  Charles  Trie:  fund-raising  phone  calls  had  bee 
made  from  the  White  House  by  Al  Gore  himself:  a  S50.00'1  ; 
check  had  been  accepted  in  the  White  House  by  Hillar  ' 
Clinton's  then  chief  of  staff.  Margaret  Williams,  frori 
Taiwanese-American  hustler  Johnny  Chung.  Most  ominou:  l 
there  were  intimations  that  some  of  the  donations  were  pai  i 
of  an  influence-buying  scheme  by  the  Chinese  governmen 
At  first.  Senate  Republicans  rejoiced  when  Thomr. 
son's  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  was  selected  aj : 
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!  venue  for  the  investigation.  Televised  hearings  with  a 
>vie  star  holding  the  gavel,  they  fervently  hoped,  would 
;ak  some  serious  furniture  in  the  Oval  Office.  But  as 
dawned  on  them  exactly  what  kind  of  probe  Thomp- 
I  backed  by  his  Senate  mentor,  McCain,  had  in  mind- 
weeping  examination  not  just  of  White  House  fund-raising 
t  of  everyone's— their  enthusiasm  turned  to  distrust, 
:n  to  something  approaching  fear.  Thompson's  hear- 
ts, which  could  prove  the  most  explosive  in  American 
litics  this  decade,  will  begin  this  month  and  should 
etch  well  into  the  fall.  But  the  story  behind  them  is 
:hronicle  of  intrigue  and  political  sabotage.  Thompson 
s  fended  off  attacks  from  every  quarter— from  Senate 
smocrats,  the  White  House,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all, 
emies  within  his  own  party.  More  than  once  he  has 
nsidered  simply  giving  up. 
The  stakes  could  hardly  be  higher, 
ompson  has  an  opportunity  not  only 

do  tremendous  damage  to  the  Dem- 
ratic  Party  and  the  Clinton  presiden- 

but  also  to  spur  the  movement  for 
ious  campaign -finance  reform.  If  all 
es  well,  he  stands  to  thrust  himself 
o  the  front  tier  of  G.O.P.  contenders 
■  the  presidency  in  2000.  If  he  fails, 
wever,  he  may  damage  his  party's 
ances  to  retain  control  oi~  Congress  in 
98  or  to  recapture  the  White  House 
2000.  Hearings  that  veer  in  the  wrong 
•ection  or  simply  prove  unimpressive 
uld  restore  the  front-runner  status  of 
!  Tennessee  rival,  Al  Gore,  turning 
lompson  into  a  Republican  pariah  in 
i  process.  Washington  has  been  quiet 
|s  spring.  It's  the  kind  of  quiet  you 
bd  to  see  in  Westerns,  right  before  the 
mfighters  stepped  into  the  street  for 
pir  climactic  showdown.  Every- 
p,  it  seems,  is  waiting  for  Fred 
lOmpson  to  make  his  first  move. 


rhompson's  story 
begins,  appropri- 
ately   enough, 
with  the  biggest 
political  scandal 
in  American  his- 
tory: Watergate. 
Thompson  was 
50-year-old  trial  lawyer  when 
nator  Howard  Baker,  who  had 
t  been  chosen  as  vice-chairman  of  Senator  Sam 
vin's  Watergate  committee,  "plucked  him  out 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Nashville,"  as 
ker  puts  it,  to  become  chief  minority  counsel, 
ompson  had  not  exactly  been  groomed  for  the 
e.  The  son  of  a  car  salesman  in  Lawrenceburg, 
nnessee,  famous  as  the  home  of  Davy  Crock- 
[  Thompson  had  married  his  high-school  sweet- 
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Clinton 

got  involved, 

calling 

Senator  Daschle 

at  home  after 

midnight 

to  offer  a  bitter 
harangue. 


heart  just  after  his  17th  birthday;  the  arrival  of  the  first  of 
their  three  children  seven  months  later  explained  the  ur- 
gency. Thompson  worked  his  way  through  Memphis  State 
University  and  Vanderbilt  law  school,  supporting  his  fam- 
ily, who  lived  for  a  time  in  public  housing,  by  taking  odd 
jobs,  including  one  in  a  bicycle  factory. 

By  the  time  he  was  hired  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
in  Nashville,  Thompson  had  dabbled  in  Republican  poli- 
tics. He  worked  on  Baker's  1972  re-election  campaign 
with  fellow  Tennessean  Lamar  Alexander,  who  is  now 
considered  a  rival  for  the  G.O.P.  nomination  in  2000.  The 
connection  proved  significant  several  months  later,  when 
Baker  found  himself  in  urgent  need  of  a  lawyer.  "Fred 
had  no  experience  to  be  the  chief  counsel  to  the  Repub- 
licans," says  Baker.  "But  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  heavyweights  people 
were  recommending  to  me.  I  picked 
him  because  I  knew  him,  and  because 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  trial  lawyer." 

Today  the  Ervin-committee  investi- 
gation is  remembered  as  the  model  of 
bipartisan  cooperation.  Even  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  became  lib- 
eral heroes.  With  the  permission  of  his 
Democratic  counterpart,  Sam  Dash, 
Thompson  was  the  one  who  asked 
Alexander  Butterfield  the  question  that 
led  to  the  public  disclosure  of  the  se- 


BUT  CAN  HE  CUT  CAPITAL  DRAMA? 

Counterclockwise  from  above,  Thompson,  the  first 

presidential  hopeful  since  Reagan  to  carry  a  SAG 

card,  with  Sissy  Spacek  in  Mane  (1985); 

with  Melanie  Griffith  in  Born  Yesterday  (1993); 

as  John  Hancock  (center),  with  fellow 

1776  cast  members  at  Constitution  Hall,  1996; 

with  Rene  Russo  in  In  the  Line  of  Fire  (1993). 
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cret  White  House  taping  system,  an  action  that  contributed 
to  Thompson's  reputation  as  an  independent,  aggressive  in- 
vestigator. The  full  story  was  a  bit  more  complicated.  In  a 
1975  book  he  wrote  about  the  hearings,  At  That  Point  in 
Time,  Thompson  describes  his  conflicted  feelings  about  his 
role.  He  was  torn  about  whether  to  defend  Nixon,  whom 
he  felt  the  Democrats  were  treating  unfairly,  or  to  gain 
public  and  media  approval  by  joining  in  tearing  him  down. 
In  fact,  both  Thompson  and  Baker  hedged,  sometimes 
sticking  it  to  the  administration,  at  other  times  sticking  up 
for  it.  Baker  has  since  acknowledged  that  he  met  secretly 
with  Nixon  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  and  pledged 
to  represent  his  interests.  Later,  he  had  what  he  describes 
as  "my  epiphany,"  his  realization  that  Watergate  was  seri- 
ous enough  to  demand  that  he  transcend  a  mere  partisan 
role.  But  even  Baker's  famous  question— "What  did  the 
president  know  and  when  did  he  know  it?"— was  double- 
edged.  It  represented  an  effort  to  insulate  the  president 
from  damaging  revelations  even  as  it  sounded  like  an  ef- 
fort to  further  implicate  him. 

After  Watergate,  Thompson  returned  to 
Nashville,  where  he  set  up  his  own  law 
practice.  His  acting  sideline  sprang  from 
the  real-life  case  of  Marie  Ragghianti,  a 
parole-board  chairman  who  was  fired 
after  she  blew  the  whistle  on  the  selling 
of  pardons.  The  ensuing  scandal  sent  Ten- 
nessee governor  Ray  Blanton  to  prison 
in  1984.  Thompson  represented  Ragghianti,  and  when  the 
producers  making  the  film  based  on  the  incident  needed 
someone  to  play  Thompson,  he  took  the 
role  himself.  Even  though  the  1985  film 
Marie  (directed  by  Roger  Donaldson 
and  starring  Sissy  Spacek)  broke  no 
box-office  records,  Thompson  went  on 
to  play  parts  in  nearly  two  dozen 
other  films.  His  massive  bulk 
and  gruff  swagger  earned 
him    roles,    ironically 
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enough,  as  a  Washington  bureaucrat— in  Die  Hard  2  anr 
No  Way  Out,  among  others.  All  the  while  he  kept  bus  &1 
as  a  lawyer-lobbyist;  after  his  divorce  in  1985,  Thompso  ^ 
began  to  spend  more  time  in  Washington.  In  1991  r 
joined  the  firm  of  Arent  Fox  Kintner  Plotkin  &  Kahi  & 
where  he  worked  for  such  clients  as  Westinghouse  and  th  f 
Teamsters  pension  fund. 

In  1994,  encouraged  by  Howard  Baker,  Thompson  d 
cided  to  run  in  the  special  election  to  fill  Al  Gore's  Sei  l"! 
ate  seat.  With  theatrical  flair,  he  remade  himself  from    1CJ 
polished  corporate  lobbyist  into  a  Tennessee  peckerwooo  & 
He  traded  in  his  town  car  for  a  fire-engine-red  picku  J> 
truck,  his  cuff  links  and  power  ties  for  jeans  and  f lanno  in 
shirts,  and  encouraged  speculation  about  his  relationship 
with  the  striking  country  singer  Lorrie  Morgan.  Thorn)  *l [1 
son's  Democratic  opponent,  Jim  Cooper,  decried  tht 
down -home  pose  to  no  avail— Thompson  won  handily  anr 
drove  the  red  pickup  to  Washington,  where  he  traded 
back  in  for  a  Lincoln.  Less  than  a  fortnight  after  he  fo; 
mally  joined  the  Senate,  in  December  1994,  he  was  cho 
sen  by  Bob  Dole  to  deliver  the  Republican  response  to 
nationally  televised  Clinton  address.  The  critics  praise 
his  performance,  and  a  political  star  was  born.  Last  No 
vember  the  54-year-old  Thompson  was  easily  re-electe; 
to  a  full  six-year  term. 

Though  Thompson  is  generally  regarded  as  a  moderati 
conservative,  his  reform  interests  coincided  with  those  <jj 
the  Gingrich  class  of  1994.  He  was  a  vocal  supporter  cl 
term  limits  and  of  applying  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
to  Congress.   Unlike  his  House  colleagues,  howevet  "i 
Thompson  also  advocated  campaign -finance  reform.  Thai  o 
position  remains  unpopular  within  the  G.O.R  because  un 
der  the  current  system  Republicans  are  able  to  raise  fa; 
more  money  than  Democrats— since  Republicans  do  beH'i 
ter  with  corporations  and  wealthy  individual  donors.  Rflui 
form  would,  in  theory,  level  the  playing  field.  In   1995'  '* 




NO  INNOCENTS,  NO  HOLDS  BARREL  j 
Left,  Glenn;  John  Podesta,  White  Houai 
deputy  chief  of  staff;  Tom  Daschle,  Senat; 
minority  leader;  the  ever  cagey  First  CoupM 
Senator  Dianne  Feinstein,  a  good  soldiei 
i      Glenn  Ivey,  the  Daschle  staffer  who  tunr 
\     up  everywhere;  Senator  Robert  Torricell.l 
the  bomb  lobber.  Right.  Thompson  ■ 
the  compromiser,  and  fellow  senato; 
k  John  McCain,  the  maverick  who  get<  * 
under  the  skin  of  Senator'  ;> 
Mitch  McConneb  e[ 
Trent  L«'. 
(majority  leadeffl^ 
DonNicklei 
W  (whip),  anr 

Rick  Santorum 
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jmpson  signed  on  as  the  only  Republican  co-sponsor  of 
:Cain-Feingold,  a  bill  that  would  ban  the  much-criticized 
ctice  of  soft  money,  and  encourage  both  sides  to  agree  to 
-set  spending  limits.  Though  this  is  not  as  comprehensive 
Dlution  as  public  financing  (which  many  good-government 
ups  support),  it  would  end  the  worst  abuses  of  the  sys- 
I  As  Thompson  has  said,  "I  supported  campaign -finance 
Drm  before  it  was  cool." 
n  the  Senate,  the  only  other  Republican  supporting  rad- 

campaign -finance  reform  was  Thompson's  friend  John 
Cain,  who  had  willingly  made  himself  into  the  Repub- 
in  Lone  Ranger  that  Thompson  fears  becoming.  Mc- 
in's  personal  odyssey  is  a  gripping  one.  The  son  and 
ndson  of  distinguished  naval  officers,  he  led  a  carefree 
I  not  terribly  ambitious  existence  until  the  Vietnam  War. 

graduated  near  the  bottom  of  his  class  at  Annapolis,  dat- 
a  beautiful  Brazilian  model,  and  generally  coasted  on 

charm  as  he  trained  to  become  a  naval  aviator. 


ietnam  brought  McCain's  extended  ado- 
lescence to  an  abrupt  end.  On  the  aircraft 
carrier  Forrestal  in 


\1 

m        /  1967,  a  rocket  from 

^L     /  another  fighter  was 

^L  /  accidentally  shot 

^/  off.  hitting  the  fuel 

y  tank  of  his  A- 4 

hawk  bomber.  One  hundred  thirty- 
r  people  were  killed,  but  Mc- 
n,  sitting  in  the  cockpit,  at  ground 
o  of  the  conflagration,  amazing- 
scaped  with  only  minor  injuries, 
returned  to  active  duty,  and  a 
months  later  was  shot  down  over 
noi.  McCain  became  America's 
t  celebrated  RO.W.  Badly  injured 
brutally  tortured,  he  spent  five 
a  half  years  in  prison,  refusing 
offer  of  his  captors  to  be  released 
y— which  would  have  violated  the 
itary  rule  of  first  in,  first  out 
aning  RO.W.'s  must  be  released 
he  order  they  were  taken). 
McCain  was  a  wreck,  weighing 
than  100  pounds,  when  he  was 
ased  from  Hanoi  in   1973.  But 
r  two  knee  operations  and  much 
sical  therapy,  he  made  a  strong 
Dvery.  Following  a  stint  as 


I  knew  there 

would  be  a 

scandal,"  McCain 

recalls.  'There 

was  just  too  much 

money  floating 

around  in  1996. 


naval  liaison  to  the  Senate,  he  ran  for  the  House  in  1982 
and  the  Senate  four  years  later.  From  the  start  of  his  polit- 
ical career,  his  hero's  status  and  nonconformist  attitude  gave 
him  the  impunity  to  break  with  his  party  on  matters  of  con- 
science. McCain  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  in  the 
House  to  oppose  Reagan's  deployment  of  Marines  to  Beirut 
in  1983,  a  stance  that  was  grimly  vindicated  when  hundreds 
were  killed  in  a  terrorist  bombing  of  their  barracks. 

n  one  respect,  however,  McCain  was  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  colleagues:  he  needed  private 
money  to  run  for  office.  One  of  his  backers  was 
corrupt  savings-and-loan  operator  Charles  Keat- 
ing, who  gave  him  more  than  $100,000  in  cam- 
paign support.  McCain  repaid  the  favor  by 
intervening  with  federal  bank  regulators  in  behalf 
of  Keating's  Lincoln  S&L.  Though  Robert  S. 
Bennett,  the  special  counsel  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee in  the  Keating  Five  scandal,  recommended  that 
charges  against  McCain  be  dropped,  and  though  investi- 
gators ultimately  concluded  that  he  had  done  nothing 
worse  than  exercise  "poor  judgment," 
the  episode  scarred  him  deeply.  Mc- 
Cain calls  the  Keating  affair  "the 
second-most  painful  experience  in 
my  life"  after  Vietnam. 

Following  the  Keating  affair,  Mc- 
Cain saw  "a  system  that  was  pro- 
gressively worse.  There  was  more 
and  more  legislation  that  was  affect- 
ed by  special  interests,"  he  says.  "There 
was  more  and  more  pork  barrel,  more 
and  more  loopholes  created  in  tax  bills." 
In  1994  he  teamed  up  with  Russ 
Feingold  on  the  bill  that  bears  their 
names.  This  and  other  unpopular  stands 
haven't  endeared  McCain  to  his  Re- 
publican colleagues,  but 
that  bothers  him  very 
little.  "I  believe  I 
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As  an  illustrator,  William  Heath  Robinson  rivaled  his 

turn-of-the-century  contemporaries  Aubrey  Beardsley  and 
Arthur  Rackham.  MAX  VADUKUL  revives  the  fanciful,  elaborate 
contraptions  that  made  Robinson  a  beloved  British  symbol 

of  modern-day  absurdity,  while  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 
examines  his  lunatic  genius 


*4 


'Self-Propelled  Skating  Gadget" 


MIKE  MYERS  sheds  his  groovy  Austin  Powers  gear 

for  an  equally  preposterous  Heath  Robinson 

contraption,  which  might  prove  useful  in  his  native  Canada. 

In  this,  as  in  photographer  Max  Vadukul's  other  updates 

of  Heath  Robinson  gee-wizardry  on  the  following  pages,  the 

props  and  settings  are  handmade  rather  than 

computer-generated. 


Heath  Robinson's 
original  drawings  of 
"Self-Propelled  Skating 
Gadget,"  circa  1926, 
from  Heath  Robinson 
Inventions,  published  by 
Gerald  Duckworth 
and  Company,  1973, 
above,  and,  left,  "Bedroom 
Boat  Race  Practice," 
from  The  Bystander, 
February  25,  1920. 


At  work  in  his  London  studio, 
right,  Heath  Robinson  paints  panels 
for  the  ocean  liner  Empress  of 
Britain,  December  1930;  below, 
Robinson  and  three  assistants  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  "The  Flying 
Motorcycle,"  a  Chinese-dragon- 
festooned  B.A.C.  Drone,  for  the 
Hanworth  Aerodrome  Air  Pageant, 
London,  April  1933. 


enius  has  been  defined  more  than  o 
as  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pa 
and  by  this  standard,  at  any  rate,  th«i 
lustrator  William  Heath  Robinson  was  touched  and  visited! 
genius.  The  trouble  he  took  in  finding  the  longest  way  aroui 
The  sheer  effort  he  expended  on  laying  bare  the  delights  of  cc 
plexity!  There  are  certain  terms— "contraption,"  "ramshackle,"  "J 
get,"  "newfangled"— which  I  can  never  hear  without  visualize 
a  Heath  Robinson  contrivance.  The  elaborate  cunning  ofi'l 
booby  trap  for  cat  burglars;  the  loving  care  of  his  machine  L> 
getting  peas  to  the  mouth  of  the  diner;  the  exquisite  attenfjiT 
lavished  upon  the  assembly  lines  for  stretching  spaghetti  and  In 
armor-plating  eggshells  .  .  .  it's  in  the  details.  Like  a  "Catch-2 
or  a  "Rube  Goldberg"  (who  was  a  follower  and  imitator),  I 
notion  of  a  "Heath  Robinson"  solution  will  last  as  long  as  i 
innate  sense  of  the  absurd.  In  my  youth  in  England,  when^  iL 
any  "foolproof"  process  went  loopy  or  came  unglued,  I  wo  1 
hear  my  elders  whisper  the  words  "Heath  Robinson"— empii  id 
proof  that  the  nation  of  the  great  Industrial  Revolution  was  i  I 
the  land  of  the  wigged-out  amateur. 

He  lived  between  1872  and  1944,  which  made  him  a 
temporary  of  Beardsley  and  Rackham  at  one  end  of  his  life, 
of  George  Grosz  and  John  Heartfield  at  the  other.  He  coi 
and  did  rival  Beardsley  and  Rackham 
an  illustrator  of  finely  printed  books  (| 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  Cervantes.  | 
Rabelais  will  stand  comparison  with 
body's),  but  he  never  attempted  direct  sal 
or  modernist  caricature.  That  would  hai 
been  to  violate  the  presumption  of  ir 
cence  which  pervades  all  26  original 
umes  of  his  quirky,  affectionate  out] 
Think  of  Charlie  Chaplin  in  Mo> 
Times  and  you  are  near  the  mark:  the  h 
less  balding  little  figures,  often  decl 
out  in  pebble-glass  spectacles,  who  go  i 
complaining ly  about  their  fantastically  cc  i 
plicated  and  futile  tasks.  Think  of  Chai  i 
Chaplin  too,  this  time  in  77?^  Great  Ik 
tutor,  as  you  view  Heath  Robinson's  mild  entertainments  on 
subject  of  mechanized  war.  The  Nazi  juggernaut  is  heading  y 
way,  but  it  is  about  to  take  a  frightful  pratfall  thanks  to  a  t  I 
set  by  men  accoutred  with  stirrup  pumps  and  armed  with  strin, 
chewing  gum,  and  piano  wire.  Never  was  the  British  concept 
"muddling  through"  given  such  profuse  and  literal  illustra 
"The  strength  of  a  piece  of  string,"  wrote  Heath  Robinson 
moment  of  engaging  lunacy,  "as  of  a  chain,  lies  in  its  weak 
part,  and  surely  it  is  wisdom  to  cut  this  out  and  tie  in  a  strong 
piece."  Here  is  the  true  spirit  of  Dunkirk. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  Charles  Addams-type  tendency  break  t 
surface.  In  the  1922  strip  Tlie  Knoek  on  the  Door,  an  elderly  coi 
pie  adopts  a  starving  bird.  The  bird  gorges,  ionmnued  on  PA<d 
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Bedroom  Boat 
Race  Practice" 

TIM  CURRY  demonstrates 

an  innovative  way  to  prepare 

for  the  Henley-on-Thames: 

"Enthusiastic  Blue  Leaves 

Nothing  to  Chance." 


practical 
Aeronautics  for 
Married  People" 


STING  and  his  wife, 
TRUDIE  STYLER,  take  a  trip 
in  a  "Pair-o-Chute," 
one  of  Heath  Robinson's 
many  flying  machines. 
"With  the  help  of  a 
'Pair-o-Chute'  husband 
and  wife  can  moke 
enjoyable  descents  from 
the  stratosphere 
on  Saturday  afternoons 
without  interrupting 
their  conversation,  tea, 
or  game  of  picquet." 


I 


I 


In  an  elaborate  ana .  /  irming fashion,  Heath  Robinsons fancij.i 


as= 


'"^/''^W] 
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"Ingenious  Ruse 

for  Administering 

a  Dose  of 

Medicine  to  a 

Boisterous  Boy" 


JULIAN  SANDS 

implements  the 

"Physicator"  to  coax 

model  HONOR 

FRASERtotakeher 

medicine,  Heath 

Robinson-style. 

"The  practice,  regrettably 

prevalent  among 

inexperienced  parents, 

of  forcing  the  youthful 

jaws  apart  with  a 

tyre-lever  and  flinging 

the  healing  potion 

down  the  little  gullet 

has  nothing  to 

commend  it." 


i 


nes  and  widgets  made  the  coming  of  technology  less  terrifying 


RUPERT  EVERETT  C 

the  Heath  Rob 
version  of  a  wake-upi  ' 
"The  Burning  Glass/ 

in  Case  of  afl|{ 
Rise  in  the  Price  of  CI 
and  Wotcl 


tin ued  from  page  ss  grows  vaster  frame  by  frame,  and 
ntually  devours  the  oldsters.  But  even  this  "dark  side"  car- 
n  has  a  savingly  ludicrous  aspect,  and  would  cause  a 
Id  to  laugh  rather  than  cry.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  prophet  of 

machine  age,  wrote  to  Heath  Robinson  in  the  ominous 
r  of  1914  and  told  him,  "Your  absurd,  beautiful  drawings 

give  me  a  peculiar  pleasure  of  the  mind  like  nothing 
:  in  the  world."  H.R.  accepted  the  compliment,  noticed 
t  the  sky  seemed  suddenly  to  be  full  of  zeppelins,  and 
it  calmly  on  with  his  work  of  showing  how  the  crew  of 
airship  would  cope  with  the  problem  of  dirty  laundry. 

W    '^^    obinson  got  on  with  his  daily  round,  which 
m         I    was  divided  between  advertising,  illus- 
m        Jr      trating,  and  cartooning.  His  output  was  prodigious. 

m-^£  Or  perhaps  better  say  his  industry.  In  an  elaborate 

M     ^k  and  disarming  fashion,  Heath  Robinson's  fanciful  jalop- 

W  ^L  ies  and  widgets  made  the  coming  of  technology  less 
L_  m-  terrifying.  However  immense  and  convoluted  they 

y  be,  his  machine  scenes  are  well  peopled  with  human  characters, 
1  the  objective  of  the  laborious  process  is  invariably  something  in- 
;uous— such  as  the  plan  for  the  speedier  production  of  Christmas 
ckers  with  which  he  charmed  his  public  at  the  close  of  the  bleak 
r  of  1929.  In  the  end,  everything  in  a  Heath  Robinson  operation  is 
formed  by  hand.  The  whole  concept  of  "laborsaving"  turns  out  to 
self -ridiculing.  The  "big  ideas"  of  the  epoch,  from  autobahns  to  col- 
:ivized  agriculture  and  long-range  bombers,  are  con- 
ingly  contrasted  with  the  foibles  of  human  scale. 

couple  of  prescient  cartoons  foresee  nothing  but 
uble  and  farce  in  the  construction  of  a  "Channel 
tinel"  between  England  and  France.) 
Heath  Robinson  never  made  any  serious  money 
m  his  art,  and  dwelt  all  his  life  in  the  sort  of  unas- 
ning  London  suburb  that  we  associate  with  Mr. 
Dter.  A  game  of  tennis  on  the  weekend,  a  country 
ible,  an  annual  paddle  at  the  seaside  ...  the  acme 
the  modest  little  man,  beautifully  rendered  in  his 
.wings  for  publications  such  as  Punch,  The  Sketch, 
I  The  Evening  Standard.  Only  in  some  of  the  more 
5sical  illustrations,  such  as  the  monstrous  children 
Rabelais  and  the  undraped  females  in  his  accom- 
liment  to  Poe,  does  one  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fierce 
bition.  Perhaps  somewhere  there  was  an  attic  with 
ricture  of  Dorian  Gray.  But  what  comes  down  to 
is  the  rumpled  geezer,  with  pipe  in  mouth  and  cats  in  the  studio, 

0  captured  the  klutz  that  lurks  in  Everyman.  In  the  figure  of  his 
st  beloved  character,  the  demented  inventor  and  long-shortcut  artist 
)fessor  Branestawm  (his  illustrations  for  The  Incredible  Adventures  of 
fessor  Branestawm  remained  a  favorite  of  British  schoolboys  for  gen- 
tions),  is  prefigured  every  second-rate  imitation  from  Son  of  Flubber 
Those  Magnificent  Men  in  Tfieir  Flying  Machines.  It  is  probably  just 
well  that  Heath  Robinson  died  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  thermonu- 
ir  age.  The  hectic  design  of  a  reactor  run  by  a  combination  of  bel- 
's  and  hamster  wheels  might  have  defeated  him.  In  any  case,  he  has 

1  no  real  successors.  W.  Heath  Robinson  was  one  of  those  people 
o  manage  to  contrive  a  world  of  their  own,  and  to  have  that  world 
ned  after  them.  Thus,  in  a  curious  and  roundabout  fashion,  his  high- 
"period"  drawings  are  always  crazily  up-to-date.  That's  what  hap- 
is  when  you  leave  a  genius  to  ...  his  own  devices.  □ 
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From  top,  Heath  Robinson  relaxes  with 

his  cat  at  his  Highgate  home  in  North  London, 

December  28,  1929;  Robinson's  drawings 

of  "Practical  Aeronautics  for  Married  People," 

from  How  to  8e  a  Perfect  Husband, 

by  Heath  Robinson  and  K.  R.  G.  Browne, 

published  by  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1937; 

"How  to  Rise  with  the  Sun,"  from 

London  Opinion  magazine,  August  7,  1920; 

and  "Administering  a  Dose  of 

Medicine  to  a  Boisterous  Boy,"  also  from 

How  to  Be  a  Perfect  Husband. 


Fran  Lebowitz  on 


In  which  the  famously  contrarian 
humorist  explains  why  the  rich  ai 
different  from  you  and  she 


iv. 


Fran  Lebowitz, 

photographed  in 

New  York  City, 

May  8,  1997. 


How  do  people  get  rich? 

I  started  out  in  life  asking  this,  question.  Whenever  I  saw 
a  rich  person  I  would  ask  where  their  money  was  from, 
and  invariably,  or  should  I  say  inevitably,  the  answer  was 
a  natural  resource,  or  else  an  unnatural  resource.  Oil 
would  be  a  common  answer,  or  real  estate,  or  steel— this 
was  before  computers.  The  answer  was  never  the  answer 
you  wanted  to  hear.  The  answer  was  never  "Poetry— their 
money's  from  poetry,  Fran."  Or  "That's  one  of  the  great 
essay  fortunes  in  this  country."  Or  "You  know,  he's  the 
biggest  epigram  magnate  in  Europe."  And  so  I  learned 
that  I  was  not  in  the  moneymaking  end  of  the  money- 
making  business. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  you'd  need  to  live  comfort- 
ably, or  even  to  live  without  having  to  worry  about  anything? 
Yes.  Hourly.  First  of  all,  I'm  a  buyer  of  lottery  tickets.  I 
mention  this  only  so  you  understand  what  a  recreational 
attitude  I  have  toward  money— how  it  is  largely  Fictional 
and  anticipatory.  Although  not  as  fictional  as  some  peo- 


ple's. Once  I  was  standing  in  a  lottery  line  and  the  woi^ 
an  behind  me,  who  was  clearly  a  cleaning  lady  because  ssfc 
had  all  her  stuff  with  her,  said  to  the  man  in  front  of 
"It's  a  big  lottery  this  week— $23  million."  And  the 
said,  "No,  it's  not.  It's  $3  million."  And  she  said,  "No,  iijl 
$23  million."  And  they  argued  back  and  forth  and  finals 
he  said,  "Look  up  there."  And  he  pointed  to  the  sijijj 
where  the  amount  was  posted.  And  it  was  $3  million.  M  * 
she  picked  up  her  cleaning  stuff  and  said,  "Well,  forget  P. 
I'm  not  waiting  in  line  for  that."  And  she  left.  I  mean,  i .Ml 
ter  all,  her  time  is  worth  something.  It  is  impossible  for  nrM 
to  extricate  the  thinking  about  money  from  the  way  I  1h*») 
now.  Because  the  way  I  live  now  is  primarily  about  thinr 
ing  about  money.  » 

Mi; 

Do  you  think  people  should  come  by  money  through  th  has 
sweat  of  their  own  brow,  through  the  sweat  of  other  peoplek  ffi 
brows,  through  lottery  tickets,  through  dead  people,  < '  te 
through  some  other  means?  I(is 

It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "should."  Do  you  mea#te 
morally? 

Yes,  morally 

Well,  there  are  very  few  clean  fortunes,  I  would  say.  Most  f 
ly  people  who  earn  their  own  money  have  done  moi 
damage  to  the  society  than  people  who  inherit  it.  It's  prai  m 
tically  impossible  to  earn  a  fortune  without  getting  a  lofe 
of  people  caught  up  in  those  gears.  The  kind  of  mone  I 
that's  being  made  now  looks  very  clean  compared  with  th 
money  made  in  the  19th  century.  In  the  19th  century,  foi 
tunes  were  clearly  Filthy.  People  died  building  those  rait « 
roads.  They  died  in  the  mines.  You  could  actually  see  th 
people  dying  so  that  the  other  people  could  make  mor 
ey.  In  these  high-tech  fortunes  people  don't  actually  di 
before  your  very  eyes.  But  you  do  know  logically  tha 
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pple  are  dying  in  some  way  for  this  amount  of  money 
be  made.  I  don't  believe  it's  possible  to  earn  a  great 
(tune  without  hurting  people  in  some  way. 

would  you  agree  with  the  adage  that  money  is  the  root 
all  evil? 

I  I  think  it  might  be  the  leaf  of  all  evil  or  the  flower 
I  all  evil.  I  think  human  nature  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
fmey  is  just  a  manifestation  of  human  nature.  Any  large 
dertaking,  including  the  undertaking  of  making  a  great 
[tune,  necessitates  that  other  people  die  in  the  pursuit  of 
But  I  do  think  that  present-day  money  is  a  little  clean- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  really  produce  as  much 
terial  benefit  for  society  as  the  other.  Maybe  people 
d  building  the  railroads,  but  then  at  least  we  had  rail- 
ids.  From  the  19th-century  fortunes  we  got  the  New 
rk  Public  Library,  we  got  the  Frick.  You  just  feel  that 
things  left  behind  by  these  new  people  will  be  more 
loying  and  less  edifying. 

I  could  make  money  writing  for  movies  or  television.  Why 
it  you  do  that?  Is  it  because  you  think  it's  selling  out? 
has  nothing  to  do  with  selling  out  or  believing  that  it's 
ne  lesser  form  of  writing,  both  of  which  are  perhaps 
tmoded  concepts.  It  is  simply  because  my  main  goal  in 
:  is  to  limit  the  number  of  irritating  phone  calls  that 
ne  into  my  house. 

i  also  seem  to  want  to  limit  the  number  of  dollars  that 
ne  into  your  house.  What's  the  basis  of  your  apparent 
'.rsion  to  dealing  with  money? 

vas  brought  up  with  the  notion  that  discussing  money, 
nking  about  money,  or,  in  fact,  exhibiting  the  slightest 
erest  in  money  was  unforgivably  impolite.  Bearing  ac- 
utely no  relation  to  our  circumstances,  financial  or  oth- 
vise,  my  parents  raised  me  to  be  something  along  the 
es  of  a  19th-century  British  aristocrat.  I  didn't  write  a 
:ck  until  I  was  in  my  early  30s. 

1/  dealt  strictly  in  cash? 

ill,  basically  I  dealt  strictly  in  nothing.  Before  my  first 

ok  came  out  I  never  had  any  money.  I  would  get  paid 


with  a  check  which  I  would  cash  at  the  delicatessen.  I  nev- 
er had  a  check  so  big  that  the  delicatessen  couldn't,  say, 
take  a  roast-beef  sandwich  out  of  it  and  give  me  the 
change.  After  my  first  book  came  out  I  had  a  succession 
of  business  managers  whose  aggregate  efforts  resulted  in 
me  having  no  money  again  by  the  time  I  was  about  33, 
at  which  point  I  learned  to  write  a  check. 

Do  you  agree  with  Calvin  Coolidge  that  "the  chief  business 
of  the  American  people  is  business"? 
I  think  that  in  the  current  climate  Calvin  Coolidge  might 
be  regarded  as  almost  a  Beatnik,  since  it  seems  widely  ac- 
cepted that  the  only  business  of  the  American  people  is 
business— and  that  the  appropriate  model  for  all  human 
endeavor  is  the  business  model.  People  constantly  say 
things  like  "If  I  ran  my  business  the  way  they  run  the 
public  school  system,  I'd  be  out  of  business  in  three 
weeks."  People  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  these  things 
are  similar  in  some  way.  If  they  ran  the  public  school  sys- 
tem the  way  you  run  your  business,  people  would  be  even 
less  well  educated  than  they  are  now,  because  the  purpose 
of  business  is  to  earn  a  profit.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of 
education.  Additionally,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  down- 
sizing in  this  context— grades  four  through  nine  being  re- 
garded as  middle  management  and  hence  eliminated.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  envision  at  some  imminent  point  in  time 
that  during  the  State  of  the  Union  address,  when  the  cam- 
era pans  above  the  head  of  the  president,  instead  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  we  will  see  the 
Nike  symbol.  Direct  corporate  sponsorship  of  the  federal 
government. 

People  accept  this  sort  of  thing  in  every  way  now.  Peo- 
ple accept  a  level  of  commercialization  of  every  single 
aspect  of  life  that  is  shocking  to  someone  of  my  age.  You 
pay  nine  dollars  to  go  to  the  movies  and  they  show  you 
commercials  for  20  minutes.  Not  only  commercials  for 
other  movies— which  they  get  you  to  call  trailers  or  pre- 
views, like,  "How  lucky  for  you.  For  your  nine  dollars 
we're  throwing  in  75  previews"— but  also  commercials  for 
products  like  Coca-Cola.  When  they  started  showing  these— 
which  wasn't  that  long  ago,  although  everyone  now 
seems  to  be  unable  to  remember  a  time  when  this  did 
not  occur— people  in  New  York  used  to  boo  them,  but 
now  they  don't.  They  expect  to  pay  to  see  commercials. 
It  takes  two  seconds,  it  seems,  to  get  people  used  to  this 
kind  of  thing.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  still  can't  get  used 
to  paying  for  television.  A  television  bill.  It's  astonishing. 
And  even  more  astonishing  is  that  other  people  regard 
this  as  a  technological  advance,  whereas  to  me  it  seems 
this  is  technology  going  backward.  I  feel  that  if  at  first 
television  had  been  cable  TV— this  enormous,  clunky, 
cumbersome,  labor-intensive,  expensive  system— and  then 
some  genius  figured  out  broadcast  television,  people 
would  have  said,  "Can  you  imagine?  They  don't  have  to 
dig  up  the  streets  anymore.  They  don't  need  the  big 
wires.  You  can  move  your  TV  around.  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  attached  to  your  wall.  And  it's  free.  It  goes  through 
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the  air.  It's  a  miracle  of  modern  technology— of  course, 
there'll  have  to  be  commercials." 

Wltat  possession  of  the  very  rich  would  you  most  like  to  have? 
A  plane.  The  greatest  use  of  money  is  to  remove  yourself 
from  the  company  of  others,  to  get  you  out  of  the  gener- 
al public.  And  there  is  no  more  general  a  public  than  the 
public  that  is  sitting  next  to  you  on  an  airplane.  A  public 
which  seems  to  believe  that  the  thick  blanket  of  orange 
gunk  through  which  they  descend  as  they  land  in  L.A.  is 
secondhand  cigarette  smoke. 

What's  your  position  on  household  help? 
I'm  in  favor  of  it.  I'd  love  to  have  a  cook  because  I'm  very 
interested  in  eating  but  not  in  cooking.  And  I  don't  like 
to  eat  in  restaurants  where  the  general  public  is  so  often 
to  be  found.  I  would  really  prefer  to  eat  at  home,  except 
there's  no  food  there.  I  have  frequently  been  observed  in 
other  people's  kitchens  talking  to  their  cooks,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  like  me  so  much  they  will  come  work  for 
me  for  free.  I  would  love  to  have  a  driver,  a  secretary,  a 
maid,  and  a  laundress.  1  don't  really  want  to  do  anything 
for  myself  at  all.  Of  course,  the  thing  I  would  most  like  to 
have  is  a  novelist.  People  always  say,  "Don't  you  feel  em- 
barrassed when  people  do  things  for  you?"  But  I  don't. 
Not  in  the  slightest.  I  have  only  the  deepest  gratitude. 

Do  you  think  men  and  women  see  money  differently? 
Well,  first  of  all,  they  see  different  amounts  of  it.  Let's 
face  it,  as  a  friend  of  mine  always  says,  men  own  the 
joint.  It  is  often  said  that  the  advantage  men  have  in  busi- 
ness is  that  they  don't  take  it  personally.  This  is  true. 
They  hardly  take  anything  personally,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, their  own  children.  Also,  when  you  have  a  success, 
the  first  thing  that  happens  is  that  you  experience  the  re- 
action of  your  friends  and  relatives.  And  an  enormous 
part  of  that  reaction  is  envy.  Most  women  respond  to  that 
envy  by  being  upset,  by  feeling  guilty,  by  feeling  that 
they've  hurt  people's  feelings.  Men  recognize  envy  for 
what  it  is— a  sign  of  success.  And  it  spurs  them  on.  They're 
delighted:  losing  their  best  friend  because  they're  success- 
ful—nothing better  could  happen.  Having  their  brother 
never  speak  to  them  again— perfect.  This  incites  them  to 
further  success.  Hoping  that  these  traits  are  environmen- 
tal, people  now  try  to  train  their  little  girls  into  them.  I 
think  it's  fairly  useless  to  try  to  train  people  into  testos- 
terone, which  is  the  key  element  in  moneymaking,  and 
also  money-keeping,  which  is  just  as  important.  So  I  think 
it's  basically  a  boys'  game  and  they'll  always  win.  Con- 
sequently, women  will  simply  have  to  content  themselves 
with  not  having  to  play  football  in  high  school  a  more 
than  fair  trade. 

So  you're  basically  resigning  yourself  to  never  having  the 
kind  of  money  that  men  have. 

No.  Obviously,  a  person  who's  resigned  herself  to  not  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  money  does  not  buy  lottery  tickets.  Having,  I 
believe,  is  still  a  possibility.  It's  earning  that  seems  out  of 
the  question. 
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Do  you  read  interviews  with  people  who  have  made  a  lo,  ft l|1 
money  to  try  to  pick  up  helpful  hints? 
I  used  to,  but  they  were  so  riddled  with  lies  that  I  gav 
up.  They  always  said  that  the  way  to  make  a  lot  of  m 
ey  is  to  not  think  about  money.  Just  do  something  3 
love.  Clearly  what  they  love  is  making  money.  If  what  tlist 
said  were  true,  then  the  richest  people  in  the  world  wo 
be  good  teachers  and  bad  poets. 


roil; 

I  lib 

One  assumes  that  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  mi  y  n\ 
cash.  ;  mcen 

First  of  all,  I'm  not  in  the  position  of  carrying  much  ca  i 
However,  if  I  were,  I  doubt  that  I  would.  There  is  a  crl  lit 
it  card  that  enables  you  to  get  $50,000  cash  anywhere.pw 
the  world.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  sorti  tJ 
emergency  would  require  $50,000  in  cash,  other  tharr  me 
ransom  demand.  I  used  to  know  a  guy,  a  musician,  w*  w 
carried  a  big  wad  of  thousand- dollar  bills.  I  once  asked  fsiiii 
see  one  out  of  sheer  intellectual  curiosity  I  mean,  conai  in 
ering  the  suspicion  with  which  a  20  is  scrutinized  at  Dua<  p 
Reade,  a  thousand-dollar  bill  certainly  seems  like  the  vt  pre 
definition  of  what  used  to  be  called  "focusing  undue  sod  l 
tention  on  oneself."  1  \u 

:  aid 
People  believe  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Unn  # 
worldwide  Communism  died  a  sorry  death,  and  that  capilii » tl 
ism  is  clearly  triumphant.  Do  you  agree? 
Not  only  triumphant  but  rampant.  Not  only  rampant  tliuii 
annihilating.  Annihilating  in  the  sense  that  because  of  tit  nil 
victory  the  distinction  between  capitalism  and  democra*B 
has  been  almost  entirely  eradicated.  In  the  Soviet  Uniii  I 
capitalism  triumphed  over  Communism.  In  this.  county  ngra 
capitalism  has  triumphed  over  democracy.  What  we  haiiri 
here  now  is  more  and  more  an  almost  totally  unfetter  r> 
capitalism  which  is  inhumane,  tremendously  disadvantageoiak 
to  most  people,  and  essentially  anti-democratic.  The  avivfc 
age  person  simply  cannot  compete  in  such  a  brutal  enrj  [| 
ronment.  That  is  what  average  means. 

n 
Who  do  you  feel  is  responsible  for  blurring  the  distinctUM 
between  democracy  and  capitalism,  the  right  or  the  left?  '  tt] 
The  confusion  between  democracy  and  capitalism  is  fdty| 
tered  by  the  right  but  vitalized  by  the  left,  whose  insitfop 
tence  on  eliminating  the  difference  between  public  aii|op 
private  has  resulted  in  people  identifying  themselves  1   a 
social  grievance  rather  than  economic  class.  The  rigjfti 
succeeds  in  getting  people  who  are  struggling  to  po^llj 
their  bills  to  worry  about  the  capital-gains  tax.  The  lei  k 
succeeds  in  forcing  country  clubs  to  operate  as  if  thto  Jt 
were  the  source  of  some  necessary  municipal  service.  TB'fiot 
left  should  pay  more  attention  to  which  Democratic  pre  i 
ident  is  sending  his  daughter  to  private  school  than  whk  id 
private  club  does  not  admit  women  or  blacks  or  Jew  \ 
The  point  of  being  a  Democrat,  not  to  mention  a  pre; 
dent,  is  inclusion:  the  public  schools  are  good  enough  ft  * 
everyone's  children.  The  point  of  a  private  club  is  excli  [ 
sion:  not  everyone's  children  are  good  enough  for  then 
Caring  about  the  latter  is  not  only  not  sensible— what 
important  is  the  public  good,  not  the  private  bad— but,  i 
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fct,  violates  the  right  to  be  idiotic  in  private.  What  do 
;y  do  in  these  clubs,  anyway?  Sit  around  saying  things 
e  "Thank  God  I'm  here.  No  Jews!  What  fun!  This  is 
ing,  huh?  Look!  No  Jews!  I  don't  know  when  I've  had 
better  time.  And  no  women!  Just  men!  And  no  blacks! 
st  whites!  White  men!  White  men  who  are  not  Jewish! 
doesn't  get  any  better  than  this."  To  some  people,  ap- 
rently,  this  is  a  perfect  description  of  injustice.  To  me, 
Is  is  a  perfect  description  of  a  gay  bar  in  Iceland.  At 
iy  rate,  in  neither  case  is  it  a  proper  matter  for  public 
ncern. 

m  you  imagine  taking  money  from  rich  people  to  give  to 
meone  like  you  who  doesn't  have  enough? 
■>.  We  take  money  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor- 
It  to  the  broke.  Remember  the  poor  from  the  60s?  Let 
!  examine  the  welfare  bill  signed  by  our  Democratic 
^sident  that  took  away  food  stamps.  Food  stamps.  In 
is  rich,  fat  country.  In  this  country,  where  one  of  the 
ingest  health  problems  and  certainly  the  biggest  aesthet- 
t  problem  is  people  being  too  fat,  meaning  too  much 
od  for  most  people.  So,  clearly,  we  can  well  afford  to 
/e  away  food  stamps,  which  is  to  give  away  food.  I  have 
ard  our  governor,  George  Pataki,  talking  about  a  little 
bblem  he  found  in  the  welfare  bill.  The  little  problem 
lis  the  impact  the  bill  had  on  people  he  described  as  a 
Dup  who  found  themselves  in  this  situation  "through  no 
bit  of  their  own."  That's  what  he  said:  "through  no 
lilt  of  their  own."  I  believe  this  group  was  legal 
(migrants,  the  only  segment  of  the  poor  beloved 
i  Republicans— i.e.,  the  nanny  class.  Legal  im- 
Igrants,  "through  no  fault  of  their  own,"  un 
r  the  welfare  bill,  were  losing  health  services 
I  something.  This  presupposes  the  idea 
it  everyone  else  who  is  poor  is  poor  through 
iult  of  their  own."  There  is  this  idea  now 
j  this  country  that  all  people  who  suc- 
2d,  succeed  on  their  own,  and  all  peo- 
t  who  fail,  fail  on  their  own,  whereas 
ither  is  true.  The  vast  majority  of  people 
this  country  stay  where  they're  born.  Very 
v  people  move  too  far  from  home.  Rich 
iople  rarely  become  poor,  and  poor 
ople  rarely  become  rich.  But  we  live 
a  society  ruled  by  anecdote,  so  that 
have  no  sense  at  all  of  what  ac-  A 
illy  happens  to  most  people. 
Americans  almost  universally  be-  MM 
ve  that  poor  people  create  their 
or  circumstances,  i.e.,  their  own 
sfortune.  Whereas  middle-class 
d  rich  people  have  misfortune 
fall  them.  The  misfortune  of  the 
•tunate,  it  seems,  always  appears 
an  act  of  God.  In  other  words, 
3  fault  of  their  own."  The  mis- 
tune  of  the  unfortunate  is,  on 
other  hand,  perceived  to  be  a  di 
:t  result  of  the  slothful,  irre- 
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sponsible,  ill-intended,  but  not  unanticipated  bad  choice  of 
the  embryo  that  insists  upon  taking  up  residence  in  the 
body  of  a  14-year-old  crack  addict— not,  apparently,  an  act 
of  God. 

I've  always  been  kind  of  stunned  that  whenever  there's 
a  flood  or  an  earthquake  or  a  fire  everybody  in  the  af- 
fected area  starts  yelling  for  the  federal  government.  "Where 
is  our  federal  disaster  relief?"  And  money  is  raced  to 
Malibu  as  the  movie  stars'  houses  fall  into  the  ocean, 
and  money  is  raced  to  Newport  Beach  as  the  mill  ion  - 
dollar  houses  go  up  in  flames.  And  money  is  raced  to 
the  Midwest  and  West,  to  places  actually  called  flood- 
plains,  where,  funnily  enough,  they  have  these  terrible 
floods.  And  right  away  the  president  gets  on  television 
and  says,  "We're  sending  money  as  soon  as  we  can,"  be- 
cause these  unlucky  people— how  horrible  for  them  they 
lost  their  houses.  Through  a  natural  disaster— "no  fault  of 
their  own."  Am  I  the  only  person  who  thinks,  Why  do 
these  people  qualify  for  huge  amounts  of  federal  money? 
If  you  live  in  a  place  called  a  floodplain,  I  think  you 
can  pretty  much  count  on  there  being  a  flood.  This  to 
me  is  an  excellent  example  of  "fault  of  your  own."  But 
at  the  same  time  no  one  in  the  country  thinks  that  be- 
ing born  into  poverty  is  a  natural  disaster.  And  whenev- 
er these  acceptable  weather  disasters  occur,  I  never  hear 
one  Republican  say,  "Government  is  too  big  here.  We 
shouldn't  be  sending  all  this  government  money  to  these 
people  whose  houses  were  all  washed  away."  And 
there's  this  prevalent  political  mantra  about  in- 
dividual responsibility— people  have  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  themselves.  Well,  I  think  you  have 
to  take  responsibility  not  to  build  a  house  on 
a  floodplain,  not  to  build  a  house  clinging  to 
a  cliff  over  an  ocean,  and  not  to  move  to  a 
place  where  they  routinely  have  earthquakes. 
If  I  said  to  you,  "Oh,  there  was  an  earth- 
quake today,"  you  would  instantly  think, 
"California."  So  I  think,  Well,  that's  "fault 
of  your  own."  I'm  not  saying  these  people 
shouldn't  get  federal  money;  I'm  simply  say- 
ing that  Grand  Forks,  North 
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RSANDUP 

Dunnes'  black-and-white 
mirrored  a  carefree,  bygone 
Iwvood.  Gina  Lollobrigida 
.■ted  David  Niven  in  one  room 
ile  in  another,  opposite,  producer- 
ctor  Yincente  Minnclli 
bed  with  director  Billv  Wilder. 
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Leafing  through  the  15 

leather-bound 

scrapbooks  he  kept  in  the  50s  and 

60s,  DOMINICK  DUNNE  recalls 

the  Hollywood  idyll  he  lived  with 

his  wife,  Lenny,  in  what 
now  seems  like  a  different  world, 

and  the  fabulous  1964 
black-and-white  ball — attended 

by  everyone  from  the  Jimmy 

Stewarts  and  the  Ronald  Reagans 

to  Natalie  Wood  and 

Truman  Capote — they  threw 

to  celebrate  their 

10th  wedding  anniversary 


while  writing  a  new  boo! 


Another  City,  Not  My  Own,  which  is  subtitled  A  Novel 
the  Form  of  a  Memoir,  I  have  been  in  a  somewhat  rer 
niscent  frame  of  mind,  thinking  back  to  earlier  times.  T 
city  of  the  book's  title  is  Los  Angeles,  where,  in  a  pre 
ous  career  and  what  seems  like  a  different  lifetime,  I  liv 
for  a  great  many  years.  My  wife  and  I  raised  our  chil 
there.  I  was  a  member  of  what  is  referred  to  as  the  1 
dustry,  meaning  the  film-and-television  business.  My  soun 
material  for  the  reawakening  of  memory  consists  of 
leather-bound  scrapbooks  which  I  kept  with  meticuloi 
care  for  six  or  seven  years,  until  the  circumstances  of  n 
life  began  to  change  and  I  ceased  to  record  it.  Lookii 
back  now,  I  often  say  to  myself,  "I  can't  believe  I  ev 
lived  like  that." 

My  wife,  whose  name  was  Ellen  but  who  was  callj 
Lenny,  and  I,  along  with  our  two  sons,  moved  to  Los 
geles  from  New  York  in  1957.  It  was  a  heady  experience 
arrive  there  as  newcomers  and  be  "taken  up"  in  the  so 
life  of  the  film  community  the  way  we  were.  For  two  yei 
we  rented  Harold  Lloyd's  beach  house  in  Santa  Monii 
Down  the  beach  on  one  side,  past  Darryl  Zanuck's  ho 
lived  Peter  and  Patricia  Kennedy  Lawford,  who  had  j 
bought  the  Louis  B.  Mayer  house,  which  had  its  own  pi 
jection  room.  On  the  other  side,  to  the  north  of  us,  \^ 
West  lived  in  a  Neutra-designed  house,  which  was  next 
the  massive  Colonial-style  beach  house  that  William  R 
dolph  Hearst  had  built  for  Marion  Davies,  which  was 
in  the  process  of  being  converted  into  a  private  club. 

Peter  Lawford  is  not  remembered  well  today,  but  in  i 
years  of  our  friendship,  before  the  deluge  that  engulf 
him— which  happened  in  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  peo 
in  this  story,  myself  included— he  was  a  charming  and  fii 
ny  fellow,  the  center  of  a  group  of  friends  who  rode  wavi 
played  volleyball,  and  gambled  at  poker.  He  and  Pat,  who 
brother  was  about  to  be  the  president  of  the  United  Stati 
were  still  very  much  in  love.  They  ran  a  house  where  t 
atmosphere  was  relaxed  and  the  dress  was  casual.  Judy 
land  used  to  come  to  dinner,  as  did  Marilyn  Monroe. 
President  Kennedy  helicoptered  in  for  Sunday  lunch  on 
couple  of  occasions,  you  knew  that  where  you  were  was  t 
best  place  to  be  at  that  moment  in  time. 

When  our  daughter  was  born,  we  left  the  beach 
moved  into  Beverly  Hills,  where  we  bought  a  house  on  Wald 
Drive  which  we  both  loved  from  the  minute  we  stepped 
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DUNNE  UP 

The  host  and  hostess.  Dominick 

and  Lenny,  went  far,  far  bc\  ond  the 

usual  tented  dance  floor.  They 

moved  all  the  furniture  out  of  their 

house,  inset,  and  created  a 

spotlit,  black-and-white  fantasy. 
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OCEANS  OF  PEARLS 

This  page,  clockwise  from  above: 
Mrs.  Vincentc  Minnelli,  who  is 
now  Denise  Hale  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Princess  Sylvia  Djordjadze, 
who  previously  had  been  Lady 
Ashley,  Lady  Stanley,  and  Mrs. 
Clark  Gable;  Judy  Goetz  Shepherd, 
granddaughter  of  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
and  Judy  Balaban  Franciosa, 
daughter  of  Paramount  president 
Barney  Balaban;  Ava  Astaire, 
Fred's  daughter,  and  British  socialite 
Diddy  Cooper;  Beverly  Hills  cop 
and  hosts;  Baroness  Bina  Rothschild 
and  her  brother.  Count  Max 
de  Henkle;  Angela  Lansbury;  Tony 
Curtis  and  his  then  wife,  German 
actress  Christine  Kaufmann; 
Sharman  Douglas,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Douglas,  former  American 
ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  and  Oscar  Levant. 
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LEGENDS  GALORE 

Clockwise  from  left:  Dame  Gladys 
Cooper,  Peter  Ustinov,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Boyer;  Loretta  Young 
and  Jennifer  Jones;  studio 
executive  Alexander  Whitelaw  and 
Tuesday  Weld;  Betsy  Bloomingdale 
and  Audrey  and  Billy  Wilder; 
Carol  Lynley  and  Robert  Walker  Jr., 
son  of  Jennifer  Jones  and  Robert 
Walker;  Peter  Lawford 
and  director  Lewis  Milestone. 


the  front  door.  For  whatever  reasons,  it  became  one  of 
those  houses  that  people  liked  to  come  to,  and  come  they 
did.  It  w^s  always  full  of  people.  English  lords,  on  their 
grand  tour  of  America,  stayed  with  us.  We  seemed  to  be 
forever  giving  dinners  and  lunches  for  someone  or  other 
who  was  passing  through  town.  We  lived  extravagantly— far 
too  well  for  a  couple  our  age.  We  spent  much  too  much 
money.  We  took  it  for  granted,  or  at  least  I  did.  Lenny  was 
inclined  to  hold  back.  I  was  of  the  more-more-more  school. 
During  part  of  that  time,  I  was  under  contract  to  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fox,  as  a  producer  in  its  new  television  de- 
partment, and  Darryl  Zanuck  was  the  head  of  the  studio. 
Even  though  this  was  the  swan -song  period  of  the  studio 
system,  the  Twentieth  lot  was  still  run  like  old  times.  My 
bungalow  was  next  to  the  producer  Jerry  Wald's.  Marilyn 
Monroe,  before  her  deluge,  was  the  queen  of  the  lot, 
beloved  by  all  except  the  front  office.  One  night  at  a  par- 
ty at  Romanoff's,  which  was  the  swellest  restaurant  in 
town,  Marilyn  arrived  late— having  just  been  sewn  into  the 
tightest  green  sequined  dress  imaginable  by  the  wardrobe 
department  at  Fox— and  taught  some  of  the  Hollywood  so- 
ciety ladies,  such  as  Mrs.  Billy  Wilder  and  Mrs.  Fred  de 
Cordova,  how  to  walk  her  famous  walk,  roaring  with 
laughter  as  she  led  them  in  a  line.  How  carefree  it  all  seemed. 

The  founder  of  MCA,  Jules  Stein,  and  his 
wife,  Doris,  the  William  Goetzes,  the  Gary 
Coopers,  and  Merle  Oberon  were  the  big 
hosts  in  filmland  society.  The  Steins,  who 
mixed  European  titles  and  Hollywood  stars, 
lived  in  a  spectacular  house  at  the  top  of 
Angelo  Drive,  where  the  Rupert  Murdochs 
now  live,  and  always  had  their  butler,  Charles, 
stand  next  to  the  guest  book  in  the  front  hall  to  make  sure 
everyone  signed.  At  Merle  Oberon's  house,  on  Ladera 
Drive,  you  were  likely  to  have  lunch  in  the  garden  with  Bar- 
bara Hutton,  the  much-married  Woolworth  heiress,  or  din- 
ner in  the  candlelit  dining  room  with  Prince  Philip,  the  consort 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Goetz,  Edie  by  name,  was  always 
referred  to  as  Hollywood  royalty,  which  she  was.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Louis  B.  Mayer,  the  co-founder  of  MGM; 
the  wife  of  William  Goetz,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  Twentieth  Century  Fox;  and  the  onetime  sister- 
in-law  of  the  great  film  producer  David  Selznick,  who  di- 
vorced her  sister,  Irene,  to  marry  Jennifer  Jones.  The 
Goetzes,  who  had  the  best  art  collection  in  town,  entertained 
moguls  and  titans.  They  had  a  printed  menu  at  each  place 
at  dinner  and  always  showed  the  latest  movie  after  dinner, 
when  the  Picassos  were  raised  to  reveal  the  projection -room 
windows  and  a  CinemaScope  screen  was  lowered  from  the 
ceiling.  Rocky  Cooper,  the  elegant  wife  of  Gary,  mixed 
Southampton  society  people  such  as  Henry  and  Anne  Ford 
with  movie  stars  such  as  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Rock  Hud- 
son. It  was  a  very  glamorous  time. 

Even  Sunday  church  was  not  like  it  is  other  places.  The 
9:45  Mass  at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Beverly 
Hills,  which  was  nicknamed  Our  Lady  of  the  Cadillacs  be- 
cause of  the  sheer  swank  of  its  parishioners,  was  the  one 
to  attend.  Rosalind  Russell  and  her  producer  husband, 
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Freddie  Brisson,  would  arrive  in  their  black  Rolls-Royce. 
The  Coopers,  with  their  beautiful  daughter,  Maria,  who 
was  the  godmother  of  our  daughter,  arrived  in  their  gray 
Bentley.  The  hotel  magnate  Conrad  Hilton,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  always  dropped  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  in  the  collection  basket.  The  parishioners  would  stare 
when  Loretta  Young  and  Jane  Wyman,  who  were  always 
dressed  to  the  nines,  went  to  Communion.  Jayne  Mansfield 
and  her  husband,  Mickey  Hargitay,  came  to  that  Mass  with 
their  children.  Afterward,  everyone  stood  outside  on  Bed- 
ford Drive  and  chatted.  I  remember  Clark  Gable  coming 
on  occasion  with  his  fifth  wife,  Kay  Aldrich  Spreckels,  who 
was  a  regular,  and  they  would  drive  off  in  a  dark -brown 
Mercedes  convertible  with  the  top  down.  Everyone  wore 
dark  glasses,  even  in  church. 

Reporters  and  photographers  were  rarely  seen  in  such 
exalted  circles,  except  at  events  organized  for  charity,  al- 
though hostesses  would  have  Hedda  Hopper  or  Louella 
Parsons,  and  later  Joyce  Haber,  the  reigning  gossipists, 
to  dinner  once  or  twice  a  year  in  order  to  stay  on  their 
good  side.  At  that  time,  long  before  I  began  to  write,  I 
was  a  rather  good  photographer,  so  people  would  ask  me 
to  bring  my  camera  to  their  parties,  and  I  did.  Natalie 
Wood  and  Mia  Farrow  once  gave  a  party  in  the  Polo 
Lounge  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  and  told  Lenny  to  tell 
me  to  take  photos.  I  photographed  Warren  Beatty,  at  the 
height  of  his  bachelor  powers,  playing  the  piano  at  one 
of  the  then  Mrs.  Vincente  Minnelli's  parties.  I  have  pic- 
tures of  Jane  Fonda  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Byrds 
at  a  tent  party  she  gave  on  the  beach  at  Malibu  shortly 
before  she  married  Roger  Vadim.  I  began  to  keep  scrap- 
books  of  my  photographs,  along  with  invitations,  letters, 
telegrams,  and  newspaper  accounts  about  Lenny  and  me 
and  the  people  we  knew.  I  even  saved  a  typed  copy  of 
the  eulogy  that  CBS  founder  William  Paley  read  at 
David  Selznick's  funeral.  Now,  when  I  look  through 
those  scrapbooks,  I  sense  a  certain  desperation  in  me  at 
that  time,  a  need  to  document  the  life  we  led  with  great 
exactitude,  as  if  I  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  last. 

The  high  point  for  us  was  our  black-and- 
white  ball,  which  we  gave  to  celebrate  our 
10th  wedding  anniversary.  When  Cecil 
Beaton  was  doing  the  sets  and  costumes 
for  My  Fair  Lady,  he  sometimes  came  to 
dinner,  and  the-  black-and-white  motif  for 
our  party  was  taken  from  the  Ascot  scene 
he  designed  for  the  picture.  The  party  was 
months  in  the  planning,  like  a  feature  production.  No  ex- 
pense was  spared.  The  invitations,  which  requested  that 
ladies  wear  black  or  white,  were  engraved  by  Smythson's 
of  New  Bond  Street  in  London.  Tent  parties,  in  which 
the  pool  gets  covered  to  create  a  dance  floor,  are  regular 
Saturday-night  events  in  Beverly  Hills.  We  went  far,  far  be- 
yond that.  We  totally  redid  our  house.  Our  furniture  was 
put  in  storage.  Our  children  were  placed  in  a  hotel  with 
a  nanny.  Our  house  was  transformed,  both  inside  and  out, 
into  a  total  fantasy  by  Jack  McCullagh.  a  muralist  and 
stage  designer,  who  became  a  family    continued  on  pagi  i.<. 
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Truman,  who  was 
a  great  dancer, 

twirled  Natalie  Wood, 
dipped  Tuesday 

Weld,  and  cha-cha'd 
HopeLange. 


HARING=LIFE 

Below:  by  1983, 
Haring— deft  even  with 
spray  paint— was  a  star  in 
galleries  and  the  street; 
a  satellite  in  Warhol's  orbit;  a 
name  going  boldface  fast. 
Right:  in  late  1989,  Madonna 
hit  Broadway  in  Speed- 
thc-Plow,  and  Haring, 
her  fellow  boy  toy,  was 
waiting  backstage  when  she 
puckered  up.  Less  than 
three  months  later, 
he  was  gone. 
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Keith  Haring's  exuberant  talent 
and  international  celebrity  ended  abruptly 
with  his  death  from  AIDS  in  1990,  at  age  31. 
As  the  Whitney  Museum  mounts  a  major 
posthumous  show,  INGRID  SISCHY  recalls 
Haring's  leap  into  the  pounding  Warholian  heart 
of  the  1980s  New  York  art  scene,  and 
the  joyous,  playful  energy  that  made  him 
a  hero  to  millions  of  kids 


When  you  're  young 

You  find  inspiration 

In  anyone  who 's  ever  gone 

And  opened  up  a  closing  door 

She  said,  "We  were  never  feeling  bored." 

Cause  we  were  never  being  boring 

We  had  too  much  time  to  find 

For  ourselves 

And  we  were  never  being  boring 

We  dressed  up  in  faults 

And  faults  make  amends 

And  we  were  never  holding  back, 

Worried  that 

Time  would  come  to  an  end. 

—From  "Being  Boring," 
by  Chris  Lowe  and  Neil  Tennant. 


or  decades  now,  New 


York  has  been  stereotyped  as  the  place 
for  those  seeking  a  place.  But  Keith 
Haring,  the  boy  from  Kutztown,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  would  become  an  art 
icon  of  the  80s,  needed  less  and  more. 
As  an  artist,  he  connected  emotional- 
ly naturally;  his  images  became  inter- 
nationally recognizable  in  a  heartbeat. 
Yet  as  a  gay  kid  brought  up,  like 
most,  with  an  essential  component  of 
himself  under  wraps,  he  needed  a  home, 
a  place  where  his  uncensored  self 
could  really  emerge. 

New  York  gave  him  that  because  of 
the  moment  when  he  arrived.  Haring 
hit  the  city  in  the  late  70s.  He  needed 
to  join  the  dance. 

And  they  were  dancing. 

Keith  Haring's  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion as  a  "serious"  artist  was  not  won 
in  his  lifetime.  But  he  is  the  kind  of 
lively  figure  who  calls  the  importance 
of  "seriousness"  into  question.  The  real 
communities  that  nourished  Haring 
had  little  to  do  with  dealers,  curators, 
collectors,  or  critics.  Despite  the  flash- 
es of  support  from  art  powers,  the 
safety,  comfort,  and  sense  of  connec- 


tion that  freed  him  and  spurred  him 
on  came  from  the  work  itself,  kids, 
other  artists,  and  the  life  he  found  in 
the  heart  of  gay  New  York. 

Some  of  his  most  characteristic  im- 
agery involved  figures  twirling  around 
and  playing  together,  happy  but  nev- 
er aimless.  To  understand  why  such 
uncomplicated  and  effortless-looking 
art  is  actually  meaningful,  one  needs 
to  look  at  it  all  in  conjunction  with 
Haring's  story,  gay  lives,  and  a  spe- 
cific moment  in  time.  It  is  easier  now, 
with  some  years  elapsed,  to  sort  out. 
Haring's  legacy  is  the  joy  of  a  spirit, 
once  restrained,  taking  flight  and 
making  leaps.  Dancing  safely,  finally. 

And  in  Haring's  later  work  we  can 
feel  the  safety  give  way  to  danger 
and  loss. 

orn  in  1958,  Keith  Har- 
ing had  a  churchy,  pie- 
baking,  your-parents-and- 
country-are -always-right 
upbringing.  "We  were 
staunch  disciplinarians," 
his  father,  Allen  Haring, 
says.  But  Keith  was  no  Beaver  Cleaver 
Little  Leaguer.  He  didn't  take  to  ail- 
American  boyhood. 

Mr.  Haring  worried  about  his  son's 
lack  of  stick-to-itiveness.  Drawing  and 
doodling  were  this  boy's  life,  but  from 
early  on  he  had  little  interest  in  the 
purely  representational.  He  didn't  see 
things  straight,  as  it  were—he  went  for 
cartoons,  that  lightly  subversive  pop 
form.  He  would  grow  up  to  look  like 
one  himself- a  caricature  of  normalcy, 
a  Cub  Scout  askew. 

Haring's  youthful  ambition  was  to 
work  for  Walt  Disney.  But  he  also  be- 
lieved in  his  destiny— as  a  "fine,"  as  op- 
posed to  "commercial,"  artist.  He  saved 
jottings  in  notebooks  maintained  in  pris- 
tine condition,  and  in  the  eighth  grade 
signed  his  name  twice  in  the  school 
record.  (He  noted  that  the  more  glam- 
orous version  was  his  "art  signature.") 
By  Haring's  16th  birthday,  his  parents, 
Allen  and  Joan— deep-rooted  in  sever- 
al generations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch— thought  Keith  had  gone  hay- 
wire. No  more  the  kid  who  looked 
like  a  baby  Buddy  Holly.  First  he  was 
a  Jesus  Freak.  Then  came  drugs.  Not 
the  example  his  parents  had  planned 


for  his  three  kid  sisters.  Not  the  Wh: 
Picket  Path. 

Instead  of  attending  his  high-sch 
baccalaureate  in  June  1976,  Haring  h< 
footed  it  to  the  Jersey  Shore.  Then  1 
headed  off  for  art  college  in  Pittsburg 
quit,  and  drove  cross-country  wi 
his  girlfriend.  In  San  Francisco,  whe 
you  could  smell  sex  in  the  breeze, 
looked  at  a  guy.  The  guy  looked  bac 
It  probably  wasn't  the  first  time  sui 
glances  had  been  exchanged.  But  S 
Francisco  '76  seems  to  mark  the  er 
of  Haring  and  girlfriends. 

Upon  his  return  to  Pittsburgh  the 
were  odd  jobs,  classes  to  zone  on 
in— and  a  boost  when  the  Pittsbur] 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center  gave  a  sho^ 
of  his  work.  None  of  that  was  enougl. 

Allen  Haring  was  worried.  But 
God  insisted  that  his  only  son  be  d'. 
livered  into  a  Life  of  Starvation  an 
Failure— in  the  form  of  Manhattan  i 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  on  East  23i' 
Street— he  would  do  the  driving!  Thougi 
the  trip  from  Kutztown  took  just  a  fe'i 
hours,  the  Harings  had  routinely  avoiw 
ed  the  metropolis,  and  Keith's  fathdi 
was  not  certain  about  where  it  was  li 
gal  to  park.  Keith  was  dropped  off  o 
a  curb  outside  the  Y.M.C.A.  (whei 
Allen,  who  had  dutifully  paid  the  t| 
ition  to  S.V.A.,  determined  his  son  sho 
stay).  His  dad  can't  get  over  it  no 
"  Where  was  I?—  dumping  him  in  the  mil 
die  of  New  York  City,  putting  him  a 
the  sidewalk  with  his  boxes  of  belon; 
ings.  I  couldn't  even  go  in  with  him 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  car." 

Keith  arrived  in  1978  with  a  few  b| 
sics:  a  certainty  about  making  himseji 
an  artist,  uncertainty  about  everythia 
else— and  a  lively  shot  of  talent.  I  a 
ways  think  of  him  as  the  "Smalltov« 
Boy"  in  that  Bronski  Beat  song.  Befoa 
more  than  a  few  years  had  passed,  I 
had  established  a  reputation  as  an  up 
and-comer  in  a  scene  where  the  newej 
urgent  ambition  was  "to  mix  thin; 
up."  A  budding  synergy— of  visual 
forms,  music,  film,  and  performan 
combined  with  a  need  to  incorpor; 
the  textures  and  politics  of  real  lif< 
was  shaking  out  old  postures  a 
dried-up  intellectual ized  expectation 
Haring  had  neither.  But  by  the  ear 
80s  he  had  all  kinds  of  friends  in 
art  hoods  and  on  the  dance  floor;  o: 


im. 'M  did  others  in  ffraffl.o 
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He  would  leave  his  brushes,  sneakers,  tools 


was  the  ambitious,  not-so-blonde  Madon- 
na, who  shared  what  a  friend  called  his 
"Jungle  Fever."  According  to  club  own- 
er and  D.J.  Johnny  Dynell,  who  worked 
with  Madonna  when  she  was  a  coat- 
check  girl  at  Danceteria  in  the  early 
80s,  she  and  Keith  always  clicked.  "Har- 
ing  would  get  boys  from  Madonna." 

Without  shedding  his  geek  look,  Keith 
Haring  eventually  became  a  media  star 
befriended  by  Yoko,  Princess  Caroline, 
Timothy  Leary,  and  William  Burroughs, 
not  to  mention  rock  stars,  designers, 
and  a  publicist's  dream  list  of  the  hip 
and  glamorous.  Haring  definitely  seemed 
seduced.  But  he  remained  Keith. 

He  did  it  all  in  a  short  time,  because 
a  short  time  was  all  he  had.  In  1990, 
at  the  age  of  31,  he  died  of  aids,  leav- 
ing more  art  than  most  octogenarians. 
In  his  vast,  multifaceted  body  of  work, 
you  can  see  one  still-rarely-represented 
chapter  of  our  very  modern  times.  Jul- 
ia Gruen,  who  worked  with  Haring  for 
six  years  and  who  now  runs  the  Keith 
Haring  Foundation,  remarks,  "This  is 
what  differentiates  Keith  from  the  oth- 
er artists;  he  incorporated  so  much  of 
what  was  going  on  day  to  day  in  his 
life,  and  in  all  of  our  lives." 

Charged  with  the  energy 
and  rhythms  of  American 
pop,  he  worked  with  con- 
fidence, unwavering  pur- 
pose, and  dazzling  speed. 
Those  who  saw  him  cre- 
ate were  amazed  at  how 
quickly  he  tossed  off  images;  to  bela- 
bor was  to  risk  the  pure  exuberance 
and  spontaneous  feeling  he  so  often 
transmitted.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
guys  who  sweated  over  a  handful  of 
canvases  per  year.  No— he  kept  it  mov- 
ing, making  thousands  of  things,  from 
buttons  to  enormous  murals.  This  speed 
and  productivity  did  not  enhance  his 
reputation  among  high-minded  types, 
but  other  artists  were  as  quickly  won 
over  as  the  "regular  people,"  who 
couldn't  turn  away. 

Kids  always  say  that  Haring's  work 
makes  them  happy.  And  yes.  the  good- 
naturedness  is  part  oi  what  sucks  peo- 
ple in,  even  when  a  second  glance  rc\eals 
something  heartbreaking.  Because  of  ihe 
stick -figure  simplicity,  Haring's  art  i 
seem  Gumbyesque,  almost  dumb.  Bui 
there's  undeniable  humanity  in  his  unin- 
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dividuated  little  people;  at  their  best, 
in  fact,  they  seem  infused  with  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  life.  But  Haring,  the 
rare  artist  with  the  becoming  mod- 
esty to  harness  his  talent  to  unpre- 
tentious, childlike  forms,  can  also  be 
breathtaking ly  intricate.  Yet,  embark- 
ing on  even  the  complicated  work,  he 
never  began  with  a  sketch;  he  had  it  all 
in  his  head.  He  expressed  himself  in 
every  medium,  but  the  point  is  how  he 
drew.  Whether  it  was  with  chalk,  mark- 
ers, or  paintbrushes,  Haring  had  an  al- 
most miraculous  ability  to  energize  a 
line  and  give  it  personality  and  mean- 
ing. Although  he  knew  color's  punch, 
the  black-and-white  work  most  clearly 
reveals  his  gift,  demonstrating  his  in- 
genuity at  making  much  of  what  su- 
perficially seems  so  little.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  make  Haring's  art 
worthwhile.  And.  ironically,  it  is  part 
of  what  has  stopped  the  Establishment 
from  seeing  how  it  shines.  They  asso- 
ciate value  with  what  looks  worked  on 
or  complicated.  Haring's  art  is  so  at  ease 
it  doesn't  look  like  stuff  for  the  histo- 
ry books.  The  ultimate  subversion. 

Of  course,  by  the  time  Haring  ap- 
peared, Andy  Warhol  was  already  the 
pop  of  Pop.  And  Pittsburgh  isn't  all 
these  two  very  American  artists  had  in 
common.  Both  were  prolific,  dared  to 
create  all  over  the  place,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  be  informal  and  casual- 
seeming  about  art,  which  misled  crit- 
ics already  determined  to  find  them 
frivolous.  Both  were  gay  and— perhaps, 
at  some  level,  because  of  that— had  an 
extra  drive  to  be  anointed  as  popular 
and  famous.  Haring  didn't  have  War- 
hol's range,  or  complexity,  or  genius  at 
getting  under  the  skin  of  the  culture. 
But  one  could  say  that  Haring  became 
a  sort  of  mini-Warhol  and,  in  one  way, 
went  beyond  his  idol.  Because  of  the 
tenor  of  the  times,  Haring's  queer  sex- 
uality was  much  more  out-front  than 
Warhol's  enigmatic  image,  behavior, 
and  sensibility.  But  Warhol's  need  to 
belong,  to  be  a  star  among  stars,  was 
shared  by  Haring.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can kid  who  equated— at  least  at  the 
beginning— success  with  public  recog- 
nition and  media  validation. 

Racing's  open  homosexuality  cost  him 
with  critics  who  just  couldn't  go  there 
and  who  didn't  see  sex  as  art,  politics, 
a  language  all  its  own  for  a  generation 


absorbed  in  exploring  it.  This  summ  i* 
when  the  first  major  American  Hari  ■' 
retrospective  opens  at  the  Whitr 
Museum,  we'll  see  whether  time  r 
changed  these  attitudes.  We'll  also  ; 
whether  the  museum  has  the  visklv 
and  the  guts,  to  honor  its  best  intof ' 
tions  by  truly  representing  Haring's  jo ^f 
ney  and  including  a  full  range  of  tl  "^ 
graphic,  unabashed  celebrations  of  gf  ^ 
sex  that  are  so  crucial  a  part  of  hi   * 
American  museums,  unlike  their  B  • 
ropean  counterparts,  have  always  shi # 
away  from  Haring's  boldly  licentio  ^ 
material,  perhaps  shrewdly.  After  a, 
the  Whitney  has  not  been  able  to  fin  fa 
a   corporate   sponsor  for  the  sho>' l( 
which  would  seem  to  have  the  ma, 
ings  of  a  popular  blockbuster. 
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The  last  time  I  saw  Hi 
ing  was  in  August  198) 
I  ran  into  him  in  a  resta.  3 
rant  in  the  West  Villagi 
He  was  just  the  type 
understand    the    sultirts 
magic  of  New  York  onw^ 
charged-up  summer  night;  he  wasr.i* 
the  kind  who  checked  into  the  Hamnt: 
tons  once  he  had  a  checkbook.  Bu:  '"'■ 
dressed  for  the  bleak  midwinter,  1  P 
looked  like  hell,  eyes  receded,  his  brainr  M 
boy  forehead  marked  by  Kaposi'^ 
sarcoma  lesions.  I  can't  remember  wh 
we  said;  I  remember  only  the  hea\ 
ness  that  had  replaced  his  fizz. 

We'd  been  acquaintances  for  aboi'^ 
10  years.  I  had  been  editor  of  ArM^ 
rum  when  he  was  coming  up,  anR 
over  the  years  the  magazine  had  pul 
fished  both  pro  and  con  assessmerm*!  d 
of  his  work.  In  1988  I'd  bumped  inl 
him  at  an  act  up  demonstration  o 
Wall  Street.  As  part  of  the  group's  aid 
awareness  strategy,  Haring  lay  in  thNH 
street,  blocking  traffic  and  finally  get 
ting  arrested.  I  had  already  been  tol 
that  he  was  H.I.V.-positive,  though  M 
sick.  But  by  the  summer  of  1989  sio 
he  clearly  was.  Days  after  I  ran  ini 
him,  I  read  an  interview  with  Harin 
(by  David  Sheff)  that  had  just  appear© 
in  Rolling  Stone.  In  it,  the  young  ma: 
looked  back  on  his  life,  as  so  man 
others  were  doing  in  those  days  o 
borrowed  time. 

After  the  article,  Haring's  prices  sho  ■ 
up  and  he  accelerated  his  already  ft) 
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at  and  lined  up  in  a  row. 


is  work  pace  until  he  became  too 
;  to  go  to  the  studio.  Near  the  end, 
received  a  letter  from  Disney,  ask- 
for  a  meeting.  He  couldn't  believe 
)ut  he  couldn't  actually  read  it.  He 
just  too  sick. 

ie  died  on  February  16,  1990, 
/ing  an  estate  of  $25  million.  His 
weeks  were  spent,  without  life  sup- 
t,  saying  good-byes  to  family  and 
nds  in  his  New  York  apartment. 
t  long  before,  his  bedroom  had  been 
isformed— by  designer  and  friend 
a  Havadtoy— into  a  suite  reminis- 
t  of  those  at  the  Ritz,  his  favorite 
is  hotel.  Such  luxury  was  the  an- 
esis  of  God-fearing  Dutch  frugali- 
but  aesthetics  actually  represented 
most  superficial  of  the  distances 
had  traveled.  Haring's  personal 
had  become  so  different  from  what 
had  known  as  a  child  that,  as  far 
lis  parents  were  concerned,  he  might 
well  have  moved  to  the  moon. 
ie  had  to  have  felt  it,  too;  it  hard- 
Seems  possible  that  he,  any  more 
n  his  parents,  could  have  avoided 
tension  of  change.  So  much  had 
n  jettisoned  out  of  necessity.  Or 
ice.  Practically  the  only  constant 
DUgh  the  hectic,  dizzying  years  was 
dren.  He  could  not  live  without 
s  around  him.  The  Haring  Estate's 
ative  director,  David  Stark,  says, 
/erywhere  he  went,  he  wanted  to 
some  kind  of  outreach  program  with 
His  feelings  went  beyond  sen- 
entality;  he  needed  to  connect  with 
m,  to  join  their  games  and  play.  If 
d  go  to  a  friend's  house  for  a  hol- 
y  dinner,  he'd  ask  to  be  seated  at 
children's  table,  and  9  times  out 
10,  he'd  end  up  down  on  the  floor 
ng  passalong  drawings.  This  was  a 
le  his  father  had  taught  him. 

nee  he  arrived  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts, 
the  games  exploded. 
Haring's  friendship  with 
fellow  student  Kenny 
Scharf  was  sealed  after 
FV^^  he  helped  Scharf  drag 
ut  50  broken  televisions,  to  be 
jd  for  a  sculpture,  through  the  New 
[rk  streets.  According  to  Scharf, 
|eith  was  the  most  fun,  funny,  hap- 
}  person.   He  was  the  best  go-go 
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UNDER  WRAPS 
June  1976:  Haring— 
at  home  in  Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania- 
tries  on  his  high-school 
commencement  robe. 
This  aspiring  artist, 
former  Jesus  Freak,  and 
occasional  consumer  of 
psychedelics  would  leave 
a  $25  million  estate. 
He  never  achieved  his 
dream  of  working  at 
Disney,  but  did  paint 
Mickey  Mouse  in 
a  state  of  extreme 
animation. 


dancer."  Then  he 

added,  "Even  then 

we  knew  that  it 

wasn't  just  regular 

times  ...  it  was  something  special." 

Part  of  what  was  extraordinary  is 
the  fact  that  everything  was  happen- 
ing at  once— on  both  the  conceptual 
and  theoretical  fronts.  In  the  subway 
and  on  the  street,  vital  talent  was  bub- 
bling up.  At  S.V.A.— no  ivory  tower— 
Jean-Michel  Basquiat,  who  was  not 
the  application -form  type,  sneaked  in 
to  use  the  walls  as  canvas.  Haring, 
who  would  later  go  Basquiat  one  bet- 
ter, was  tuned  in  to  all  this— and  turned 
on:  gay  New  York  was  alive  as  never 
before.  The  old  shame  was  being  ex- 
orcised. It  was  a  tribal  moment. 

Haring,  along  with  so  many,  im- 
provised each  step  in  his  continuing 
sexual  evolution,  sometimes  hiding, 
sometimes  pushing  others  to  accept  him 
as  he  really  was.  At  S.V.A.  he  made 
a  video  entitled  "I'm  Looking  for  My 
Tupperware  Book,"  which  juxtaposed 
footage  of  his  mother  puttering  around 
her  kitchen  ("Where  is  my  Tupper- 
ware book?")  with  scenes  of  the  fam- 
ily dog  twirling  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
three  guys,  probably  including  him- 
self, having  it  off  together  in  a  bath- 
room. Keith  never  actually  described 
himself  as  "gay"  to  his  parents,  but 
clearly  wanted  them  to  deal  with  his 
sexuality.  His  attempts  to  enlighten 
them  were  awkward,  sometimes  cruel. 
His  father  recalls  his  son's  once  com- 
ing home  with  what  might  as  well 
have  been  a  bomb.  "It  was  a  tape  of 
him  taking  a  bath,"  Allen  Haring  re- 


members. "I  guess 
he  thought  it  was  art  or  some- 
thing. He  even  brought  the  VCR.  He 
was  proud  of  this,  but  he  was  not  proud 
of  the  way  we  reacted.  That's  for 
sure.  We  told  him  to  turn  it  off."  The 
dialogue  was  always  half  unspoken.  Lat- 
er, Keith  would  introduce  his  first 
boyfriend  as  his  "bodyguard." 

Keith  and  friends  did  a  lot  of  things 
people  would  consider  outrageous- 
some  pharmaceutical  (he  favored  "hap- 
py drugs"— pot,  acid,  and  later  ecstasy), 
and  a  great  many  sexual.  "Are  you 
kidding?"  Scharf  says.  "Back  then  it 
was  like  a  big  orgy.  Everyone  was 
having  sex  in  front  of  everybody  all 
the  time,  in  many  different  ways.  That 
was  the  way  it  was."  There  were  oth- 
er antics.  One  day  Scharf  offered  to 
"customize"  Haring's  glasses.  Scharf's 
optical  improvisation  pleased  Haring 
so  much  that  he  had  his  pal  paint  and 
repaint  the  frames.  Haring  document- 
ed the  evolution  with  photographs 
and  eventually  brought  guest  artists 
into  the  act. 

Like  kids,  Haring  loved  clubs— all 
kinds.  He  frequented  the  Club  Baths 
for  sex,  and  he  especially  liked  fringe 
hangouts.  (He  didn't  have  the  right 
look  to  get  beyond  velvet  ropes.)  In 
1979,  at  Club  57,  a  place  that  attracted 
a  group  of  media-mixing  artists,  Har- 
ing became  the  "curator."  Scharf  re- 
members, "At  Club  57,  Andy  Warhol 
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Keith  was  fiin,  happ£  the  best  go-go  dancd 


THE  OUTSKIRTS 

OF  GRACE 

Keith  Haring— deeply 

serious  and  deeply  playful— 

was  often  involved  in 

unorthodox  projects  (a  fabric 

for  Vivienne  Westwood, 

a  joint  effort  with  Richard 

Avedon  and  Brooke  Shields,  a 

backdrop  for  the  dance  floor 

at  the  Palladium). 

Here,  in  Paris,  in  1986,  he 

works  on  a  huge  skirt 

to  be  worn  in  a  video  by 

Grace  Jones,  a  favored  diva 

at  the  Paradise  Garage. 


^en  then 


Keith  incorporated  so  much  of  what  was  goii 


and  the  Factory  were  always  in  the 
backs  of  our  minds.  ...  All  we  want- 
ed was  for  Andy  to  walk  in.  He  didn't." 
But  Haring's  involvement  got  him 
noticed  by  Steve  Maas,  who  invited 
him  to  create  a  gallery  environment 
for  his  place,  the  Mudd  Club.  This 
was  truly  "arriving"  for  Haring;  Maas 
ran  an  original  joint.  Johnny  Dynell, 
owner  of  today's  Jackie  60,  worked 
there  as  a  D.J.  and  recalls,  "Steve 
would  say,  'The  club  is  too  crowded. 
So,  no  fat  people  tonight— unless 
they're  famous,  like  Meat  Loaf.'  .  .  . 
Or  Steve  might  say,  'No  leather 
tonight,  unless  it's  Robert  Map- 
plethorpe.'  Now,  of  course,  you  know 
99  percent  of  the  people  in  the  club 
were  wearing  black  leather!" 

Leather  wasn't  the  only 
thing  that  was  dark  and 
popular  at  the  coolest 
of  the  downtown  clubs. 
Once  again,  black  culture 
was  "it,"  although  Latin 
and  Hispanic  voices  and 
themes  eddied  into  the  swirling  urban 
synthesis.  It  was  an  era  of  passions, 
obsessions,  visceral  thrills.  Directness 
was  a  virtue;  everything  was  about 
feeling,  powerful  feeling:  if  you  didn't 
feel  strongly  about  what  (or  whom) 
you  were  doing,  you  might  as  well 
have  caught  the  Kutztown  bus. 

The  source  of  the  heat  was  the  street. 
Haring  felt  it  so  much  that  he  dropped 
out  of  S.V.A.  in  1980.  Everything 
seemed  to  lead  to  the  city,  not  the 
classroom.  Graffiti— and  new  kinds  of 
images  made  out  of  letters  yelled 
out  on  trains,  subway  walls,  and  side- 
walks, announcing  the  beginning  of  a 
metropolis  that  was  part  village,  part 
Blade  Runner.  These  were  the  days 
that  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  break 
dancing,  hip-hop,  and  rap;  new  sounds, 
new  visuals,  new  styles.  Everything  was 
a  mix,  a  layering,  an  amalgamation. 
Grandmaster  Flash,  a  popular  D.J., 
didn't  just  spin  records.  Using  his 
tongue  and  elbow,  he'd  scratch  the 
vinyl,  creating  new  sounds,  and,  sam- 
pling from  records  of  previous  eras, 
he'd  add  his  own  rap.  The  result  was 
the  sound  of  a  different  deep  in- 

side the  old. 

Haring  connected,  really  feeling  the 
beat  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  For 
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lifetime 


him,  this  was  it— the  city  which 
he  had  dreamed  of  find 
ing  and  which  he 
was  helping  to 
create.  At  first  he 
didn't  understand 
where  the  work  of 
a  white  boy  in  thick 
glasses  fit  in.  But  he 
found  his  way.  His 
1980  breakthrough,  a 
series  of  white  chalk 
drawings  on  the  empty 
black  spaces  in  subway 
stations,  distinguished  him 
from  the  graffiti  artists, 
but  also— in  the  kind  of  syn- 
thesis that  the  era  loved— 
linked  him  to  the  medium 
and  messages  of  black  visi- 
bility. Haring  refused  to  allow 
his  race  to  condemn  him  to  a 
of  stark  galleries.  He  hip-hopped  around 
boundaries,  creating  an  urban  iconog- 
raphy of  babies,  barking  dogs,  space 
raiders,  pregnant  women,  dancing  le- 
gions, and  men  with  TV  heads.  He  used 
image  as  language,  as  the  graffiti  writ- 
ers around  him  were  using  language 
as  image. 

By  1980,  Haring,  Scharf,  and  another 
friend,  Samantha  McEwen,  were  shar- 
ing an  apartment  on  Sixth  Avenue  be- 
tween 39th  and  40th  Streets.  Eventually 
they  were  asked  to  depart  because  of 
an  out-of-control  party  where  a  man 
who  had  just  been  stabbed  in  Bryant 
Park  came  stumbling  in,  dripping  blood. 
The  German  guests  had  believed  it 
was  performance  art.  After  that,  Har- 
ing always  lived  downtown. 

Altogether,  1980  was  a  big  year  for 
Haring,  who,  to  make  ends  meet,  was 
freelancing  as  a  wildflower  picker  on 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  deliver- 
ing rent-a-plants.  He  was  in  a  bunch 
of  shows,  and  briefly  became  a  gallery 
hand  for  Tony  Shafrazi,  who  would 
eventually  become  his  dealer.  Then,  in 
June,  came  "The  Times  Square  Show." 
Organized  by  a  group  called  Collabo- 
rative Projects,  it  was  multileveled,  mul- 
ticultural—and dynamic.  Haring  was 
proud  to  be  included.  So  was  Fred 
Brathwaite— better  known  as  Fab  Five 
Fred,  graffiti  artist  and  rapper. 

"Lee  Quinones  and  I  walked  into 
the  gallery  where  our  paintings  were 
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TALKING 
HEADS 

Above:  Haring 
designed  this  invitation 
for  his  May  1985 
"Party  of  Life,"  held  at 
the  Palladium. 
Right:  a  gathering 
at  Mr.  Chow's  in  New 
York  produced  this 
photo,  used  as 
the  invitation  for  one 
of  the  monthly  art 
installations  at  Area. 
Top  row.  Michael  Heizer, 
David  Hockney. 
LeRoy  Neiman,  Dennis 
Oppenheim,  Stefano. 
William  Wegman,  John 
Lurie.  Joe  Glasco; 
second  row, 
John  Chamberlain, 
Andy  Warhol 
Julian  Schnabel, 
Armand  Annan,  Alex 
Katz,  Keith  Haring, 
Kenny  Scharf, 
Tony  Shafrazi.  Red 
Grooms;  third  row. 
Jean-Michel 
Basquiat,  Francesco 
Clemente.  Robert 
Mapplethorpe, 
Ronnie  Cutrone, 
an  unidentified 
guest.  Sandro  Chia; 
front  row. 
Chris  Goode, 
Darius  Azari, 
Bernard 
Zette.  Shawn 
Hausman,  and 
Eric  Goode. 
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hanging,  and  there's  this  white  guy 
with  funny  glasses  on  looking  at  the 
work.  He  tells  us  that  they're  by  Fab 
and  Lee,  that  these  guys  are  really 
important.  We're  like,  What's  with  him? 
Then  somebody  yelled,  Tred  and  Lee! 
Is  everything  cool?'  Keith  was  morti- 
fied. He  said,  'Oh  man,  I  feel  like 
such  a  fool.' " 

Their  bond  held  when,  a  while  lat- 
er, Haring  came  out  to  his  new  friend. 
"It  was  a  revelation,"  Brathwaite  re- 
calls. "I  remember  thinking,  This  guy 
and  I  are  really  good  friends,  we're  bud- 
dies, and  he's  telling  me  he's  gay,  and 
that's  cool.  ...  I  had  to  respect  Keith, 
as  did  all  the  others  in  graffiti  who 
eventually  found  out  he  was  gay.  No- 
body dissed  him.  It  was  a  sign  that  we 
were  on  a  new  playing  field." 

Walking  one  night  with  Brathwaite, 
Haring  discovered  the  place  that 
would  be  for  him  what  Tahiti  was  for 
Gauguin:  the  Paradise  Garage.  Haring's 
Nirvana,  where  cars  had  once  actually 
been  parked,  was  just  off  Varick  Street. 
Here  he  watched  the  city  kids  who 
turned  dancing  into  declaration— the  soft- 
skinned  Spanish  boys,  the  Snap  Queens, 
the  drag  royalty  from  the  Houses  of 
Labeija,  Xtravaganza,  and  Ninja  whose 
voguing  would  inspire  Madonna.  He 
also  met  the  lovers  he  would  stay  with 
longest  (Juan  Dubose,  who  is  now 
dead,  and  Juan  Rivera).  At  the  Garage 
he  witnessed  gay  life  at  its  most  pagan 
and  communal.  A  night  of  dancing  at 
the  Garage  became  a  ceremony  of  "com- 
ing in"— to  a  community,  to  a  lifestyle, 
to  a  circle  of  friends,  to  sex.  The  titles 
of  the  songs  that  Larry  Le  Van  played 
in  the  heyday  of  Haring's  fixation  with 
the  place— "Heartbeat,"  "Walking  on 
Sunshine,"  "Can't  Get  Enough,"  "Life 
Is  Something  Special"  would  have 
also  been  appropriate  for  his  art.  They 
were  anthems— mantras  really— of  af- 
fection and  brotherhood,  expressing 
the  sorts  of  sentiments  that  usually  make 
sophisticated  New  Yorkers  recoil.  But 
don't  forget  what  Kenny  Scharf  said. 
"It  wasn't  just  regular  times." 

"The  Garage  was  the  best  club  that 
ever  existed,"  recalls  Johnny  Dynell. 
"It  was  about  happiness,  music,  and 
dancing.  They  didn't  serve  alcohol, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  acid  around, 
and  later,  ecstasy.  The  big  thing  wasn't 
the  cocaine  of  Studio  54  and  all  the 
bullshit  that  came  continued  on  page  ns 


Balenciaga's 
Silent 
Beauty 


ixty  years  ago,  in   193   i 
Pablo  Picasso  painted  Guernica  and  Cristobal  Balenciaga  showed  h  1 
first  Paris  collection.  Both  were  responding  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  I 
Picasso  with  a  Cubist  protest  of  loud  power,  Balenciaga  with  silho    1 
ettes  of  silent  beauty.  Certainly  the  42-year-old  newcomer  brought  V   J 
the  Paris  couture  something  of  his  country's  fierce  pride  and  grandeu   \ 
but  he  also  brought  a  priest's  secrecy  and  high  purpose.  In  196i  H 
Vogue  editor  Bettina  Ballard  compared  Balenciaga's  fashion  house  t 
a  convent,  his  directress  to  a  mother  superior.  Abstinence  was  a  kind 
opulence.  The  collections  were  dipped  in  a  rainbow  of  blacks— th 
matte  black  of  the  clergy,  the  cast-iron  black  of  crosses  in  Basqu 
cemeteries,  the  velvety  black  of  Velazquez  (how  better  to  set  ok 
turquoise  and  blood  red?).  The  workshop,  however,  was  "pure  white 
remembers  Andre  Courreges,  a  young  acolyte  in  the  house— "unornc 
mented  and  intensely  silent."  Down  to  the  tiles  in  the  entryway,  it  was 
world  of  black  and  white,  right  and  wrong,  perfect  and  imperfect. 

Comparisons  to  the  painter  continued.  In  the  50s,  Cecil  Beatoi 
dubbed  Balenciaga  "fashion's  Picasso"  because  of  his  devotion  to  tl 
classic  line.  In  the  80s,  scholar  Richard  Martin  noted  that  both  met 
"played  with  the  abstraction  of  form  and  the  revelation  of  the  body  t 
if  these  were  two  themes  in  a  piece  of  music."  Indeed,  exploring  masi 
and  volume  in  a  medium  usually  reserved  for  the  pictorial  and  the  pre 
ry,  Balenciaga  made  shapes  that  set  their  own  tempos:  satin  gown 
with  an  almost  glacial  momentum,  standaway  collars  having  an  o 
bital  curve.  These  were  clothes  you  could  measure  with  a  slide  rule. 

He  didn't  design  pop  hits,  teen  anthems,  miniskirts.  During  the  51 
and  60s,  Balenciaga  was  worn  by  royalty,  by  wealthy  women  of  i 
certain  age,  and  by  eternal  flames  like  Gloria  Guinness,  Bunny  Melt 
Ion,  and  Pauline  de  Rothschild.  After  Balenciaga's  death  in  Valenck 
in  1 972  at  the  age  of  77,  Rothschild  wrote  of  a  pilgrimage  she'd  mad 
to  the  seaside  village  of  Guetaria,  Spain— Balenciaga's  birthplace 
She  hoped  to  discover  a  key  to  his  genius.  She  found  that  the  churc 
was  scaled  too  big  for  the  town.  Voila,  Balenciaga.    —LAURA  JACOB 
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French  model 
Regine  d'Estribaud 

poses  in 
Balenciaga's  gray 

wool  coat  with 

melon  sleeves  from 

the  designers  fall 

1950 

collection. 
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to  the  Moscow  Circus,  Myron  Cohen,  and  Topo  Gigiai 
running  variety  show,  NICK  TOSHES  reveals  why  we 
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HE  EDWARDIAN  ERA  I  r 


In  1956,  after  signing 
a  20-year  contract' 
with  CBS,  Ed  Sullivan 
ascended  to  an  annual 
salary  of  $  176,000.  i 
1955— a  few  years  after 
Ed  posed  for  these 
'lotos— his  Sunday-night  * 
variety  hour,;  0 
Toast  of  the  Town,  \  » 
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Lewis,  whose 


wit  outlived  his  liver,  put  it  best:  Ed 
Sullivan  was  a  man  who  could  bright- 
en a  room  simply  by  leaving  it.  What 
Sullivan  did,  Fred  Allen  claimed,  could 
be  done  by  a  pointer  dog— if  meat  were 
rubbed  on  the  performers.  But  don't 
mind  the  peanut  gallery:  reliable  Ed, 
as  stiff  and  graceless  as  an  undertaker, 
stood  stage  center  for  nearly  a  quarter- 
century  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  of 
cathode-ray  civilization. 

At  first  glance,  there  is  no  explain- 
ing this  flat-lipped,  rather  charmless 
creature,  the  antithesis  of  the  glib,  con- 
fessional, and  slickly  professional 
smilers  who  would  follow  his  lead  on 
talk  shows,  game  shows,  beauty  pageants, 
and  other  familiar  formats.  Down-to- 
earth  Ed  was  a  dose  of  sensible  glit- 
ter, a  solid  salesman,  an  uncle  drafted 
unexpectedly  to  serve  the  good  cause 
of  entertainment.  Says  Alan  King,  who 
appeared  on  his  show  37  times,  "When 
I  was  rolling  with  Ed,  everybody  said, 
'Can  you  explain  Ed  Sullivan?'  I  said, 
*I  don't  know  what  he  does,  but  he 
seems  to  do  it  better  than  anybody  else.'  " 

Yet  no  better  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Or- 
dinary American  could  imagine  doing 
it  themselves.  Maybe  that  explains  why, 
between  1948  and  1971,  like  nothing 
and  no  one  before  or  since,  Ed  Sulli- 
van was  a  really  big  show,  maybe  the 
biggest  in  television  history.  He  was  the 
God  of  Sunday  Night,  the  man  who 
brought  old-timers  their  last  fond 
glimpses  of  vaudeville,  and  who  gave 
teenyboppers  their  first  excited  look  at 
the  Beatles.  Transcending  class  distinc- 
tions, embracing  and  accommodating 
all  generations,  Ed's  taste  was  'Ameri- 
ca's too— from  plate  spinners  to  patriots 
reciting,  mezzo-sopranos  to  mouse  pup- 
pets, Mrs.  Miller  to  soft-shoe,  pas  de 
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deux,  comics  kvetching,  and  beauties  with 
balloons  braving  flying  arrows.  Sulli- 
van was  no  slouch  at  understanding 
just  whom  we  wanted  there  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms  right  up  next  to  the  dogs 
and  the  kids— and  what  we  wanted,  he 
provided  pronto,  be  it  lion  tamers  or 
Sinatra,  Pagliacci  or  the  Moscow  Cir- 
cus, a  one-legged  tap  dancer  or  the  Doors. 

To  be  seen  with  Sullivan  Sunday  night 
was  to  be  a  star  Monday  morning.  To 
be  called  over  to  shake  Ed's  hand  was 
to  connect  with  the  Brightest  Lights  in 
the  Big  Room.  Still,  he  was  a  guy  the 
smarties  liked  to  razz,  a  Broadway 
Nixon  with  sweat  streaming  down  his 
forehead.  Maybe  it  was  his  inadequa- 
cies that  endeared  him  to  a  nation 
wary  of  smoothies  and  swindlers.  Maybe 
it  was  the  fact  that  he  kept  his  dis- 
tance, that  he  tensed  up  when  people 
got  close.  As  we  did  then. 

"The  choice  of  Ed  Sullivan  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  seems  ill-advised," 
wrote  Jack  Gould  of  Tlie  New  York  Times 
in  the  summer  of  1948,  after  the  sec- 
ond broadcast  of  the  series.  John  Cros- 
by of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  less  circumspect.  Under  the  head- 
line "Why?  Why?  Why?" 
he  wrote,  "One  of  the  small 
but  vexing  questions  con- 
fronting anyone  in  this 
area  with  a  television  set  is 
'Why  is  Ed  Sullivan  on  it 
every  Sunday  night?'" 


In  those  early  days,  be- 
cause of  his  golem-like 
manner,   there   arose 
among  viewers  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  he  had 
a  metal  plate  in  his  head. 
"I  received  hundreds  of 
letters  congratulating  me  on  my 
courage  in  continuing  despite  such 
a  handicap,"  Sullivan  recalled.  Oth- 
ers applauded  his  triumph  over  Bell's 
palsy. 

Maladroit  and  malaprop,  his  faux 
pas  were  legion  but  familiar.  They  be- 
came American  family  jokes,  and  were 
the  kind  of  embarrassing  slip  your  pop 
might  make  at  the  Kiwanis  club.  Irving 
Berlin,  who  would  outlive  Sullivan, 
was  referred  to  as  "the  late  Irving  Berlin"; 
clarinetist  Benny  Goodman  was  a  "trum- 
peter." Roberta  Sherwood  was  Rober- 
ta Peters,  Barbra  Streisand  became 
Barbra  Streisland  (off -camera).  A  group 
of  Samoans  were  presented  as  "Samoans 


from  Samoa,"  while  a  group  of  nativi 
New  Zealanders  became  "the  fierce 
Maori  tribe  from  New  England."  Rober 
Merrill  was  greeted  with  the  word; 
"I'd  like  to  prevent  Robert  Merrill."  Do 
lores  Gray  was  welcomed  as  "one  o:f 
the  fine  singing  stars  of  Broadway  now 
starving  at  the  Alvin  Theatre."  A  clos 
ing  plug  for  a  drive  to  fight  tuberculo 
sis  emerged  as  "Good  night  and  help 
stamp  out  TV."  One  week,  when  hi; 
sponsor  Kent  cigarettes  was  under  firei 
for  advertising  to  minors,  and  the  comi 
pany's  advertising  agency— Lennen  and 
Newell— had  carefully  placed  its  com- 
mercials in  segments  appealing  to ' 
older  audiences,  Sullivan  prefaced 
vaudeville  trouper  Blossom  Seeley's  ap- 
pearance with  "Before  all  of  you  young 
people  can  see  a  veteran  in  action, 
here's  a  word  from  Kent  cigarettes." 
Jack  Carter  told  me  of  a  night 
when  Sullivan,  indulging  his  custom 
of  recognizing  distinguished  audi- 
ence members,  asked  a  paraplegic 
to  please  stand  and  take  a  bow. 
Somehow  most  characteristic 
was  Sullivan's 


urging,  "Let's  hear  it  for  the  Lord'i 
Prayer,"  upon  forgetting  the  name  ot^lay 
singer  Sergio  Franchi  on  the  1965  Christ-l  k 
mas  show. 

"I  dreaded  being  called  over,"  Con-fr" 
nie  Francis  remembers.  "You  never' 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  say.  Once, 
at  a  dress  rehearsal,  after  I  sang  'Mama,' 
he  said,  'Come  over  here,  young  lady, 
and  take  a  bow.  Tell  me,  Connie,  is1 
your  mother  still  dead?'" 

It  was  ever  thus.  Back  in  1931,  em- 
barking on  his  envisioned  career  as  aM  ^ 
drama  critic,  he  reviewed  771?  Father, 
and  advised  a  rewrite  of  the  second  act. 
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RANDY,  BLUE  ROOMS, 
SYLVIA'S  SMILE  IN 
THE  WEE,  SMALL  HOURS 

Sullivan  leaving  the  Delmonico  on 
Park  Avenue,  where  he  moved 


daughter  Beth  in  1944.  Inset:  Ed- 

who  at  one  time  drank  only 

Coufrvoisier  and  rarely  slept  before 

'  five  a.m.— with  Sylvia  at  the 

-  favorite,  along  with 

.Dave's  Blue  Room,/ 

and  Jimmy  Kelly's.   ; 
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\fter  Connie  Francis 

>ang  "Mama"  he  asked,  "Tell  me,  Connie. 

s  your  mother  still  dead?" 


he  next  day  he  found  out  that  the 
lay  dated  from  1887,  and  that  its  au- 
lor,  August  Strindberg,  had  died  in  1912. 

Television  was,  from  incep- 
tion in  its  electric  womb, 
such  an  incubus  of  the 
masses  that  many  regard- 
ed it  as  civilization's  end. 
The  very  word  repulsed 
T.  S.  Eliot,  who  declared 
"ugly,"  its  welding  of  Greek  and 
,atin  roots  a  mark  of  "ill-breeding."  The 
ling  itself,  he  warned  in  1950,  was  a 
habitual  form  of  entertainment." 


Jack  Carter  blows  him  away:  "Tele- 
vision," he  tells  me,  "was  the  box  they 
buried  show  business  in."  Fitting,  then, 
that  its  first  and  foremost  ringmaster 
came  across  more  like  a  pallbearer  than 
a  showman.  Yet,  paradoxically,  he  also 
ushered  into  the  world  new  genera- 
tions of  razzmatazz.  Featuring  acts  from 
Durante  to  Wayne  and  Shuster,  a  pair 
of  Canadian  comics  (could  there  pos- 
sibly be  two?),  his  was  the  stage  where 
stardom  was  conferred.  Everyone,  it 
seemed,  who  dwelled  in  or  passed,  how- 
ever fleetingly,  through  the  light  of 
celebrity  appeared  on  one  or  more  of 


his  1,087  shows.  A  mere  sampling  of 
the  names  is  staggering.  Cut  and  cut 
again,  it  still  produces  the  following 
scroll: 

Woody  Allen,  Louis  Armstrong,  Fred 
Astaire,  Gene  Autry,  Lucille  Ball,  the 
Band,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Brigitte  Bar- 
dot,  Lionel  Barrymore,  Count  Basie, 
the  Beach  Boys,  Tony  Bennett,  Irving 
Berlin,  Eubie  Blake,  Humphrey  Bogart, 
Marlon  Brando,  James  Brown,  Richard 
Burton,  the  Byrds,  Sid  Caesar,  James 
Cagney,  Maria  Callas,  Cab  Calloway, 
Johnny  Cash,  Fidel  Castro,  Ray  Charles, 
Montgomery  Gift,  George  M.  Cohan, 
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Nat  King  Cole,  Perry  Como,  Bill  Cos- 
by, Bing  Crosby,  Salvador  Dali,  Rod- 
ney Dangerfield,  Bobby  Darin,  James 
Dean,  Jack  Dempsey,  Fats  Domino,  Pe- 
ter Duchin,  Clint  Eastwood,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Duke  Ellington,  Clark 
Gable,  Judy  Garland,  Ira  Gershwin, 
Jackie  Gleason,  Cary  Grant,  Alec  Guin- 
ness, Bill  Haley  and  His  Comets,  Os- 
car Hammerstein  II,  W.  C.   Handy, 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  Judy  Holliday,  Bud- 
dy Holly  and  the  Crickets,  John  Hus- 
ton,  the   Ink   Spots,    Harry   James, 
Jefferson  Airplane,  Gene  Kelly,  B.  B. 
King,  Rahsaan  Roland  Kirk,  Gene  Kru- 
pa,  Bert  Lahr,  Dorothy  Lamour,  Burt 
Lancaster,  Mario  Lanza,  London  Lee, 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  Joe  E.  Lewis,  Lib- 
erace,  Sonny  Liston,  Sophia  Loren, 
Moms  Mabley,  Jayne  Mansfield,  Rocky 
Marciano,  Willie  Mays,  the  McGuire 
Sisters,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Glenn  Miller, 
Robert  Mitchum,  Ogden  Nash,  Paul 
Newman,    Rudolf   Nureyev,    Merle 
Oberon,  Gregory  Peck,  Itzhak  Perlman, 
Edith  Piaf,  the  Platters,  Cole  Porter, 
Perez  Prado,  Richard  Pryor,  George 
Raft,  Johnnie  Ray,  Ronald  Reagan, 
Jerome    Robbins,    Bill    •'Bojangles" 
Robinson,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Babe 
Ruth,  Sam  the  Sham  and  the  Pharaohs, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Albert  Schweitzer,  Jean 
Seberg,  Ravi  Shankar,  Dinah  Shore, 
Frank  Sinatra,  the  Supremes,  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  the  Three  Stooges,  Mar- 
garet Truman,  Sophie  Tucker,  Ike  and 
Tina  Turner,  Lana  Turner,  the 
Boys'  Choir,  Gene  Vin- 
cent and  the  Blue  Caps, 
Betsy    von    Furstenberg, 
John  Wayne,  Orson  Welles, 
Billy  Wilder,  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams,  Henny  Youngman, 
Darryl  F.  Zanuck. 

A  scroll  of  the 
most  legen- 
dary Sullivan- 
show  perfor- 
mances: Elvis, 
the    Beatles, 
the     Rolling 
Stones.  A  scroll  of  the  most 
bizarre:  Joshua  Logan's   1953 
dramatic  recounting  of  his  men- 
tal breakdown  and  treatment; 
Charlton  Heston  reciting  "The 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ"  in  1961; 
Kirk  Douglas  plugging  Ken  K 
sey's  novel  One  Flew  over  the  Cuck- 
oo's Nest  in  1963;  assorted  jugglers, 
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lvis  brought  in  ratings,  beai 


STARRY  NIGHTS, 
NAMES  IN  LIGHTS 


From  Streisand  and 

Elvis  to  the  Doors, 

legends  became  more 

legendary  at  Studio  50, 

1697  Broadway,  seen  in  the 

early  50s.  In  1967  the 

theater  (which  also  housed 

The  Garry  Moore  Show  and 

now  showcases  Letterman) 

was  renamed  for 

Ed  Sullivan.  Inset,  top:  in 

1953,  with  fie  Toastettes, 

Ed  gets  it  letter-perfect. 

Inset,  hottofn:  on-camera, 

as  seen  here,  Sullivan 

was  stiff;  during  the  acts, 

he  counted  down  the  time 

with  his  fingers. 


LINCOLN  -  MERCURY 

OEALERS  PRESENT 

ED  SULLIVAN  AND  HIS 

TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN 
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acrobats,  trained-animal  acts.  A  scroll 
of  the  performers  who  appeared  most 
often:  Pigmeat  Markham  (21  shows), 
Connie  Francis  (26),  Alan  King  (37), 
ventriloquist  Rickie  Layne  (39),  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  soprano  Roberta  Pe- 
ters (41),  Jack  Carter  (49),  Wayne  and 
Shuster  (58),  Sullivan's  proudest  dis- 
covery, Topo  Gigio,  the  Italian  Mouse 
(50),  and  everyone's  favorite,  Senor 
Wences  (23,  according  to  one  source; 
48,  according  to  others).  Sullivan  also 
had  a  great  fondness  for  Peg  Leg 
Bates,  a  one-legged  dancer  who  per- 
formed on  the  show  more  than  a  dozen 
times. 

Both  Jack  Carter  and  Alan  King, 
who  knew  Sullivan  before  he  started 
in  television,  remember  him  essential- 
ly as  a  Broadway  newshound  transposed 
from  one  medium  to  another. 

"You  know  what  the  bottom  line 
is?"  King  says.  "He  was  a  newspaper- 
man. So,  in  a  sense,  what  he  was  do- 
ing was  using  his  talent  as  a  news- 
paperman, scooping  everyone.  When 
he  heard  there  was  a  nun  who  was 
singing  in  Brussels,  he  was  on  the  next 
plane—and  he  brought  back  the  Singing 
Nun."  King  is  referring  to  Sister  Sourire 
of  Belgium,  whose  "Dominique"  was  a 
pop  hit  in  1963.  Sullivan  would  play 
himself  in  the  1966  movie  Tlie  Singing 
Nun.  (As  for  the  Sister  herself,  she  would 
later  take  her  own  life  in  a  lesbian  lovers' 
suicide  pact.) 

Edward  Vincent  Sullivan 
was  born,  a  twin,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1901,  on  East 
1 14th  Street,  in  a  part  of 
Harlem  which  at  that  time 
was  a  volatile  alembic  of 
Irish,  Jewish,  and  other 
immigrants.  Ed's  parents,  Peter  and  Eliz- 
abeth Smith  Sullivan,  had  moved  there 
not  from  the  County  Cork  of  Peter's 
ancestry  but  from  the  upstate  industrial 
town  of  Amsterdam.  Following  the 
deaths  of  Ed's  twin  brother,  Dan,  and 
kid  sister  Elizabeth,  the  Sullivans  moved 
to  Port  Chester,  in  suburban  Westchester. 
"During  my  childhood,  Port  Chester 
was  a  sleepy  little  village,  the  streets 
shaded  by  trees,"  Sullivan  would  write. 
After  a  start  at  St.  Mary's  Parochial, 
Ed  hit  Port  Chester  High,  faring  well 
in  English,  poorly  in  Latin,  and  win- 
ning 10  varsity  letters,  in  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, football,  and  track.  A  nose  twice 
broken  in  football  left  him  merely  ves- 
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tigial  senses  of  taste  and  smell;  chipped 
teeth,  long  unfixed,  left  the  habit  of 
not  baring  them,  a  hesitancy  to  smile. 

After  graduation,  Sullivan  was  hired, 
at  $10  a  week,  as  a  sports  reporter 
for  the  Port  Chester  Daily  Item.  In  time 
he  became  sports  editor  and  interviewed 
Babe  Ruth.  His  next  big  story,  at  the 
job  that  followed,  was  a  1923  article 
on  heavyweight  champ  Jack  Dempsey. 
(Both  men  would  later  appear  on  the 
Sullivan  show,  Dempsey  six  times.) 

By  1922,  Sullivan— making  $75  a 
week  at  the  New  York  Evening  Mail— 
had  become  a  Broadway  bon  vivant 
with  a  fancy  Durant  car,  custom-made 
shirts,  hand-tailored  suits,  and  pretty 
flappers  with  whom  he  made  the 
nightclub  rounds.  He  lived  over  a  tav- 
ern on  West  48th  Street. 

When  the  Mail  folded,  Sullivan  end- 
ed up  at  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  From 
there  he  drifted  widely,  landing  in  1927 
at  the  weekend  sports  supplement  of 
Bernarr  Macfadden's  Graphic.  Mac- 
fadden,  a  former  indentured  servant  who 
had  built  his  fortune  with  True  Story 
and  other  pulp  magazines,  had  made 
the  Graphic  the  yellowest  of  the  yel- 
low, dedicating  it  to  "the  masses,  not 
the  classes." 

Sullivan  became  the  Broadway 
bloodhound,  following,  though  not  di- 
rectly, in  the  not  inconsiderable  foot- 
steps of  Walter  Winchell.  Sullivan's 
first  column  appeared  on  June  1, 
1931:  "I  feel,  frankly,"  he  wrote,  "that 
I  have  entered  a  field  of  writing 
which  ranks  so  low  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  any  one  columnist.  .  .  . 
The  Broadway  columnists  have  lifted 
themselves  to  distinction  by  borrowed 
gags,  gossip  that  is  not  always  kind- 
ly, and  keyholes  that  too  often  reveal 
what  might  better  be  hidden."  Then, 
in  grandiose  aspersion,  he  concluded: 
"I  charge  the  Broadway  columnists 
with  defaming  the  street!" 

"Did  you  mean  what  you  wrote  to- 
day?" Winchell  asked  Sullivan  that  night 
at  a  local  watering  hole.  Sullivan,  hes- 
itating, mumbled  something  about  mak- 
ing a  big  entrance.  Winchell  said  that 
he  accepted  this  as  an  apology.  But, 
according  to  what  we'll  call  The  Sul- 
livan Version,  the  new  columnist  was 
apologizing  to  no  one.  "I  grabbed  him 
by  the  knot  in  his  necktie,"  Ed  later 
wrote,  "and  pulled  him  over  the  table, 
right  on  top  of  the  cheesecake.  Apol- 
ogize to  you?'  I  said— 'You  son  of  a 
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bitch,  I  did  mean  you  and  if  you  s 
one  more  word  about  it,  I'll  take  y 
downstairs  and  stick  your  head  in  t 
toilet  bowl.'"  According  to  Sullivc 
Winchell  rose  and  slunk  out.  Whatf 
er  the  truth,  the  two  remained  bitl 
rivals  throughout  their  lives. 

"Phonies  will  receive  no  comfort  j 
this  space,"  Sullivan  wrote.  "To  get  intji. 
this  particular  column  will  be  a  badlpiu 
of  merit  and  a  citation— divorces  w 
not  be  propagated  in  this  columnritt 
Not  long  after,  however,  he  led  wiinb 
an  item  on  the  marital  status  of  a  fct  P 
mer  baseball  player:  "Grover  Clevelai ijikJ^ 
Alexander  is  back  with  his  wife  am  tew 
off  the  booze."  In  July  he  noted  th 
"everyone  who  played  a  lead  in  77 
Marriage  Circle,  including  Lubitsc 
the  director,  has  been  divorced." 

Sullivan's  early  newspapr, 
career  spanned  the  yeaa 
when  Broadway  was  thl. 
realm  of  bootleggers  anuek 
racketeers,  and  every  cci  ms 
umnist  was  a  liege.  Baqi  he  i 
in  his  Evening  Mail  day)  the 
Ed  had  frequented  the  Club  Duranrtk 
Jimmy  Durante's  West  58th  Streefe 
speakeasy,  where  the  clientele  inclutfiii 
ed  Jack  Dempsey,  gangster  Legs  Di; 
mond,  producer  Billy  Rose,  and  write 
Damon  Runyon.  ml 

Later,  the  Silver  Slipper,  at  201  ii 
West  48th  Street,  became  his  haunt  in 
The  Durant  had  shuttered,  and  eve'ifar 
Jimmy  himself  had  moved  on  to  thliiBi 
Slipper,  where  he  was  performing 
with  soft-shoe  dancer  Lou  Clayto:«M' 
and  singer  Eddie  Jackson  in  an  ac>  a 
called  the  Three  Sawdust  Bums 

The  Slipper  was  run  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Owney  "The  Killer"  Madnk 
den  and  his  henchmen  Frankie  Man  list: 
low  and  Big  Bill  Duffy.  Madden  wa 
no  stranger  to  the  press.  He  had  givulili. 
en  Winchell  a  Stutz  Bearcat  and  a] 
pears  to  have  set  up  his  interview  wii 
Al  Capone.  Marlow,  also  the  gang:  S 
ster's  pal,  owned  pieces  of  a  couple  o 
boxers.   Duffy  managed  Primo  Cap 
nera,  the  gentle  Italian  giant  whose  im 
famous  heavyweight-championship  reigr 
(1933-34)  was  regarded  as  an  orches 
tral  masterpiece  of  Mob  fight  fixing 

When  Marlow  was  gunned  dowc   i 
near  Flushing  Cemetery  in  June  1929. 
Sullivan  delivered  this  eulogy  in  his 
Graphic  column: 

"Along  Broadway  they  are  selling 
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as  telling  of  Frank  Marlow's  death, 
yet  some  of  us  almost  expect  to 
his  fine  eyes  crinkle  in  a  pleased 
le  and  to  hear  his  cheery,  'Hello, 
dner,'  a  salutation  that  was  not 
alleled  along  Broadway  for  pure 
mth  of  feeling.  .  .  . 
To  some,  Frank  Marlow  was  a  racke- 
•.  .  .  .  To  us,  who  rejoiced  in  his 
ndship,  he  was  an  eager,  impulsive, 
il  friend."  At  this,  the  typographi- 
tears  burst  into  glory:  "Good  bye, 
nk,  and  God  bless  you!  Our  hearts 
jus  we  have  lost  a  friend  and  whole- 
led  comrade,  a  pardner,  in  the  cora- 
e  sense,  an  ace." 

hroughout  Primo  Car- 
nera's  suspect  rise,  Sulli- 
van was  his  foremost  press 
supporter.  In  his  column 
of  April  25,  1930,  the 
Daily  Mirror's  Dan  Par- 
ker wrote,  "Speaking,  I  pre- 
le  for  the  Duffy  interests  which  he 
ns  to  represent,  Mr.  Sullivan  .  .  . 
he  confesses,  'the  original  booster 
the  big  man  from  the  South  of 
|y,'  offers  to  take  'any  odds  such  a 
ffer  as  Danyell  Parker  will  offer.'" 
missing  both  the  offer  and  "Primo 
.  his  faking  entourage,"  Parker  end- 
on  a  provocative  note:  "And,  oh, 
it  I  know  about  Eddie  Sullivan!" 
lullivan  sought  legal  recourse,  but 
in  State  Supreme  Court  against 
ker  and  the  Mirror.  He  won  on  ap- 
,  but  ultimately  settled  for  legal  fees. 
Vhen  Vincent  "Mad  Dog"  Coll  was 
rdered,  possibly  at  the  behest  of 
ney  Madden,  Sullivan  was  moved 
a  certain  sort  of  poetry.  "What  a 
idful  feeling  must  come  over  a  Coil- 
he  ugly  snout  of  a  submachine  gun 
ists  its  evil  leer,"  he  wrote  on  Feb- 
ry  10,  1932.  "Death  has  arrived  .  .  . 
the  shortest  path  between  two  points 
is  the  path  traveled  by  a  leaden 
It." 

ullivan  claimed  to  have  once  tra- 
ced the  path's  narrow  outskirts.  "I 
;  threatened  by  Scar-      ^^^^^ 
:  Al  Capone's  mob  in 
9,"  he  wrote;   "they 
took  me  for  Edward 
an     Sullivan,     who 
»te  Rattling  the  Cup 
Chicago  Crime,  an  ex- 
e  of  Chicago  gang- 
i  killings."  This  may 
another  instance  of 
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The  Sullivan  Version:  Edward  Dean 
Sullivan  was  known  to  have  been  a 
Capone  chum. 

The  Sullivan  Version  is  encoun- 
tered in  full  flower  in  the  story  our 
hero  told  in  the  New  York  Post  of  a 
confrontation  in  Reuben's  restaurant 
with  gangster  Larry  Fay  and  enter- 
tainment writer  Mark  Hellinger,  a  co- 
hort of  Walter  WinchelFs. 

"Now  this  guy  Hellinger  had  always  been 
one  of  my  pet  peeves,  a  real  phony,  with 
that  phony  Broadway  smile  and  those  dark 
blue  shirts  with  the  pinned  collar  and  that 
Broadway  air  about  him.  ...  I'd  met 
Hellinger  for  the  first  time  only  a  little  while 
before;  we  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
Ziegfeld,  and  you  know  the  first  thing  he  said 
to  me?  'Listen,  Sullivan,'  he  said,  Vou've 
been  pulling  an  awful  lot  of  boners  lately. 
You  need  some  straightening  out,  straight- 
ening out  with  the  right  people.' 

"  'You  listen  to  me,  Hellinger,'  I  told  him. 
'Straighten  yourself  out  first,  you  with  your 
phony  Broadway  airs  and  your  rewrites  of 
O.  Henry.  You're  a  phony,  and  a  lousy 
writer,  too.  I  don't  need  straightening 
out.  .  .  .  I've  been  a  pretty  good  sporting 
writer  .  .  .  and  I  had  a  byline  before  you 
were  even  heard  of" 

According  to  Sullivan,  nothing  fur- 
ther had  passed  between  them  until  this 
fateful  day. 

"They  sat  down  and  Hellinger  leaned 
over  to  me.  'Remember  what  I  told  you 
once?'  he  said,  'about  your  needing 
some  straightening  out 

"I  never  gave  him  a  chance  to  finish. 

"'Listen,  Mark,'  I  said,  T  told  you 
what  I  thought  of  you  the  last  time  and 
I'll  tell  you  again.  You're  a  phony.  .  .  . 
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And  another  thing,'  I  said,  'if  you're 
looking  for  trouble,  you  just  don't 
know  what  tough  guys  are.  I'll  get  a 
couple  of  my  guys  after  you  and  you'll 
wind  up  with  your  ears  lopped  off!'" 

In  1926  at  a  nightclub  known 
as  the  Casa  Lopez,  Sullivan  met 
Sylvia  Weinstein,  the  fresh-out- 
of-high-school  daughter  of  an 
Upper  West  Side  real-estate 
agent.  They  were  married  in  a 
civil  service  on  April  28,  1930. 
(A  Catholic  ceremony  was  performed 
by  a  priest  in  West  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, three  days  later,  on  May  1.)  The 
28-year-old  Ed  was  at  the  Graphic 
then,  and  the  paper's  not-so-accurate 
report  of  the  marriage  listed  Sylvia's 
age  as  26.  The  couple's  only  child  was 
born  later  that  year.  She  was  given 
the  name  Elizabeth  for  Ed's  sister  and 
his  mother,  who  had  just  passed  on. 

The  Graphic  folded  in  1932,  and  Sul- 
livan was  brought  by  Captain  Joe 
Patterson  to  the  Daily  News,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  biggest  tabloids.  It  was 
a  good  job,  but  came  with  a  deep  cut 
in  pay,  down  to  $200  a  week  from 
$375. 

The  gossip  racket,  however,  was  not 
his  only  source  of  income.  At  the  Graph- 
ic, he  had  acted  as  the  master  of  cer- 
emonies for  an  annual  All-Sports 
Dinner.  When  Winchell  left  the  paper, 
Sullivan  took  over  booking  the  en- 
tertainment as  well  as  the  sporting 
personalities.  This  led  to  a  1930  ra- 
dio program  sponsored  by  Adam 
Hats,  which  in  turn  led  to  a  grand- 


I  grabbed  Winchell  by  the 
necktie,,,  Sullivan  claimed,  "and 
pulled  him  over  the  table,  right 
on  top  of  the  cheesecaker 


WAR  OF  THE  WORDS 

The  feud  between 

Walter  Winchell  and  Ed  Sullivan 

broke  out  in  1931  when  the 

latter  accused  other  Broadway 

columnists  of  "defaming  the  street." 

Never  really  settled,  the  battle 

made  headlines  in  March  of  1952. 
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a-week  hosting  job  for  another  program. 
By  early  1932,  Sullivan  was  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  According  to  Sullivan's  biog- 
rapher, Michael  David  Harris,  it  was 
Ed  who  introduced  the  first  radio  broad- 
casts of  Jack  Benny,  Jimmy  Durante, 
Irving  Berlin,  and  Florenz  Ziegfeld.  Also 
in  1932,  Sullivan  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  $100-a-plate  dinner 
of  the  United  Jewish  Federation  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel,  after  which  he  struck  a 
deal  to  produce  a  variety  show  at  the 
Paramount  Theatre,  as  Winchell  had 
done  before  him.  Sullivan's  revue,  Gems 
of  the  Town,  brought  him  $3,750  a 
week.  Other  Sullivan  stage  shows  fol- 
lowed at  the  Loew's  State  Theatre,  and 
in  1936  he  began  hosting  the  Harvest 
Moon  Ball  for  the  Daily  News. 

he  Sullivans  certainly  lived 
well  during  the  Depres- 
sion and  the  blues  that 
followed.  Sylvia,  however, 
remembered  her  husband 
entering  his  30s  as  a 
brooder,  a  distinctly  dis- 
satisfied guy.  A  March  1937  magazine 
portrait  described  Ed  as  a  man  whose 
"domestic  arrangements"  lay  "midway 
between  those  of  Winchell  and  [colum- 
nist Louis]  Sobol.  The  former  is  rarely 
seen  with  his  wife,  while  Sobol  takes 
his  to  all  theatrical  openings."  Sullivan 
took  his  wife  to  big  openings,  but  was 
otherwise  a  loner.  He  was,  as  always, 
one  of  the  rounders— the  insiders,  the 
mobsters,  the  hangers-out— who  hit  the 
nightclubs  toward  the  hour  of  the  wolf. 
The  writer  continued:  "He  seldom  gets 
back  home  before  five  a.m.,  in  the  mean- 
while having  taken  in,  on  a  typical  night, 
'21,'  the  Stork  Club,  the  Hollywood, 
Dave's  Blue  Room,  Lindy's  and  Jim- 
my Kelly's.  .  .  .  Courvoisier  brandy  is 
his  only  but  not  single  drink;  then  it's 
bed  until  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  column  is  written  at  home.  That 
takes  a  couple  of  hours  and  Sullivan 
then  drives  down  to  the  Daily  News, 
reads  his  mail  and  waits  while  the 
composing  room  gives  him  a  proof." 
Later  in  1937,  Sullivan  left  Broad- 
way for  Hollywood,  moving  his  fami- 
ly to  a  house  with  a  garden  in  Beverly 
Hills.  For  three  years,  he  wrote  a  Hol- 
lywood gossip  column  for  the  News 
Like  Winchell,  he  would  get  a  taste  of 
moving  pictures.  On  the  West  Coast, 
he  tried  his  hand  at  screen  scenarios: 
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Hal  Roach's  There  Goes  My  Heart 
and  two  Universal  films.  Ma,  He 's  Mak- 
ing Eyes  at  Me  and  Big  Town  Czar,  in 
which  Sullivan  also  appeared.  All  three 
films  were  ignored  and  forgotten. 

After  a  brief  return  to  New  York, 
Sullivan  announced,  in  November  1940, 
that  he  was  assuming  the  editorship 
of  Billy  Wilkerson's  Hollywood  Re- 
porter. Captain  Patterson  of  the  News 
wired,  "Rebus  sic  stanibus,  you  can  stay 
with  us  as  long  as  you  want."  Returning 
to  the  News  for  good,  Sullivan  moved 
his  family  into  the  Hotel  Astor,  at 
Broadway  and  44th  Street,  in  the 
heart  of  Times  Square. 

Betty  Sullivan  was  10.  "It  was  hor- 
rible," she  tells  me.  "It  was  no  place 
for  a  young  girl  to  live.  I  went  to 
Marymount  at  that  time,  and  I'd  walk 
over  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  step  over 
drunks  and  unsavory  characters." 

But.  as  Betty  says,  "it  was  conve- 
nient for  my  dad  for  us  to  live  at  the 
Astor."  Right  across  the  street  was 
the  Loew's  where  Ed  put  on  his  shows. 

In  1944  the  Sullivans  moved  from 
the  Astor  to  the  much  swankier  Delmoni- 
co,  at  Park  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 
Living  there  "was  much  better,"  Betty 
recalled.  She  remembered  that,  as  at 
the  Astor,  there  were  no  home-cooked 
meals.  "We'd  go  out  to  dinner  every 
evening."  She  described  her  father  as 
a  sort  of  intimate  stranger:  "He  didn't 
have  many  friends.  I  think,  as  a  father, 
he  related  more  to  me  as  I  got  older. 
He  would  correct  my  papers  and  took 
an  interest  in  that  part  of  my  life,  and 
I  remember  I  would  get  exasperated  and 
say,  'I  wanna  make  my  own  mistakes,' 
and  he  would  say,  'Can't  you  profit 
from  my  experience?,'  which  I  didn't 
want  to,  I  wanted  to  learn  by  making 
my  own  mistakes."  Asked  if  he  was  a 
domineering  sort  of  fellow,  Betty  says, 
"I  guess  so.  He  had  a  temper." 

In  1942,  Sullivan  co-produced 
Harlem  Cavalcade,  reuniting 
some  greats  of  black  vaude- 
ville, including  Noble  Sissle, 
Flournoy  Miller,  and  Tim 
Moore.  It  was  early  evidence 
of  Sullivan's  longtime  support 
of  nonwhite  entertainers. 

Sullivan  also  served  as  a  guest  in- 
terviewer on  the  CBS  Vox  Pop  radio 
program.  Then,  at  a  quarter  past  sev- 
en. Eastern  War  Time,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember  13,   1943,  he  began  his  first 


really  big  show:  Ed  Sullivan  Enter- 
tains, a  weekly  CBS  radio  series  of 
15-minute  celebrity  interviews  broad- 
cast from  the  '21'  Club  and  spon- 
sored by  Mennen.  In  April  of  1946 
came  The  Ed  Sullivan  Program,  a  week- 
ly quarter-hour  collection  of  com- 
mentaries, sponsored  by  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco. 

The  Harvest  Moon  Ball  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1947,  was  the  first  to  be  broad- 
cast by  the  new  medium  of  television. 
The  Sullivan  Version  claimed  that  he 
wasn't  aware  that  the  program  was 
being  aired  live.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  was  alert  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  television.  Through  Mario  Lewis 
of  the  Blaine  Thompson  advertising 
agency,  he  approached  CBS  with  a 
proposal  for  a  program  called  Pros 
and  Cons,  in  which  golf  professionals 
would  give  tips  on  how  to  improve 
one's  game.  The  idea  was  rejected  by 
the  network.  But  when  Worthingon 
Miner,  the  network's  director  of  pro- 
gram development,  later  mulled  the 
notion  of  a  Sunday-night  variety  show, 
he  thought  of  Sullivan  and  the  tele- 
cast of  the  Harvest  Moon  Ball. 

CBS  press  release  in 
May  of  1948  announced 
"a  full-hour  Sunday 
revue  series,  titled 
'You're  the  Top'  and 
tentatively  scheduled 
to  begin  on  the  CBS 
Television  Network  June  20,  9:00-10:00 
PM,  EDST" 

Broadcast  from  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theatre,  on  West  39th  Street,  the 
show  premiered  as  scheduled,  but  un- 
der a  different  name:  Toast  of  the  Town. 
This  first  show,  now  lost  (of  the  1,087 
shows,  30  are  missing;  the  earliest 
surviving  dates  to  November  of  1948), 
consisted  of  eight  acts,  including 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  singer  Mon- 
ica Lewis  (sister  of  the  show's  first 
producer,  Mario  Lewis),  boxing  refer- 
ee Ruby  Goldstein  (discussing  the  up- 
coming Louis-Walcott  fight),  and,  for 
human  interest  and  to  build  a  local 
audience,  New  York  City  singing  fire- 
man John  Kokoman.  The  budget  was 
reported  at  under  $1,400,  of  which 
the  show's  headliners,  Dean  Martin 
and  Jerry  Lewis,  making  their  TV  de- 
but, received  $200. 

The  old  Billy  Rose  Theater,  originally 
Hammerstein's  Theater,  at  1697  Broad- 
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way,  was  converted  by  CBS 
into  a  studio  for  the  show,  which 
moved  from  nine  o'clock  to  eight 
so  that  kids  could  see  it  before 
being  put  to  bed.  Sullivan  survived 
bad  reviews— and  accusations  that 
he  used  the  influence  of  his  col- 
umn to  get  star  performers  to  ap- 
pear for  chicken  feed.  But  he 
prevailed  over  the  competition: 
Philco  Television  Playhouse,  Perry 
Como,  and  The  Colgate  Comedy 
Hour.  By  1954— the  year  he  introduced 
Will  Jordan's  Ed  Sullivan  imperson- 
ation with  a  good-humored  reference 
to  "this  rigor-mortis  face  of  mine"— 
his  own  Sullivan  Productions  had  as- 
sumed total  control  of  the  show.  By 
1955,  it  was  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show.  By 
the  following  year,  CBS  was  paying  him 
$176,000  a  year  under  a  new,  20-year 
contract.  (Yet  another  contract  would 
follow  in  1961;  he  would  later  be  tak- 
ing in  a  reported  20  grand  a  week.)  In 
1957,  when  Sullivan  celebrated  his 
show's  ninth  anniversary,  John  Crosby 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  one  of  his  ear- 
liest and  most  avid  critics,  wrote,  "Mr. 
Sullivan  has  grown  no  more  skillful  with 
his  hands  or  his  face  or  his  prose.  But 
he  is  still  there,  which  is  more  than 
you  can  say  about  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  enormously  skillful  in  all  these  de- 
partments. There  is  a  great  lesson  in 
this  for  all  of  us,  but  I'm  damned  if  I 
know  what  it  is." 

The  pay  helped  keep  the  perform- 
ers loyal.  Alan  King  remembers  get- 
ting $7,500  for  a  nine-minute  bit.  But 
just  as  valuable,  he  says,  was  the  ex- 
posure: "I  was  working  Vegas  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  I  went  on  The  Ed 
Sullivan  Show— the  next  time  I  got 
$2,500.  Every  time  I  went  on  the  Sul- 
livan show,  my  price  went  up."  Con- 
nie Francis  says  that  she  tried  to 
schedule  her  Sullivan  appearances  be- 
fore her  Vegas  openings,  to  ensure  a 
packed  house.  "If  you  went  on  The 
Ed  Sullivan  Show"  she  says,  "every- 
body knew  who  you  were  the  next  day." 

In  1955,  Ed  bought  a  country 
place,  a  130 -acre  dairy  farm  with 
a  swimming  pool,  in  South- 
bury,  Connecticut.  The  Del- 
monico  suite,  however,  would 
remain  the  home  and  head- 
quarters of  both  Sullivan  and 
his  show.  Actually,  it  had  now  become 
suites:  No.  1101.  adjoining  the  original 


ED  CATCHES  THE  BUG 

On  February  9,  1964,  Liverpool's  Fab  Foui;  | 
(from  left:  Paul  McCartney,  George  Harris  | 
John  Lennon,  and  Ringo  Starr)  made  their:  ■ 
American  debut,  singing  "I  Want  to  Hold 
Your  Hand";  the  show  had  the  largest  audki 
in  the  history  of  television  up  to  that  point 
Above:  Sullivan  wigs  out,  Beatles-style. 


Sullivan  suite,  1102,  had  been  acquiroj 
as  an  office. 

Betty  recalls  that  after  she  graduj 
ed  from  high  school,  "my  dad  helpo 
me  get  into  U.C.L.A.  through  Joe  1 
Brown,  the  comedian,  who  was  a  bl 
man  on  campus  as  far  as  sports, 
got  in  through  the  sports  departmen 
really,  not  on  a  scholarship,  min 
you,  but  just  through  the  sports  d)( 
partment.  My  high  school,  Miss  Hew 
itt's,  didn't  have  a  gymnasium,  so 
didn't  even  have  that  credit,  whio 
they  required  at  U.C.L.A." 

It  was  there  that  she  met  and  dai: 
ed  Robert  Precht,  who  described  hf 
first  meeting  with  Betty's  parents, 
Chasen's,  as  "a  fairly  tense  evening^ 
Precht,  an  idealistic  young  libera 
who  was  studying  Russian  for  a  dsl 
gree  in  international  relations,  founji 
himself  discussing  politics  with  Ed. 

"My  dad  thought  Bob  was  a  Com 
munist,"  Betty  says. 

Ed  was  a  conservative  man,  to  pii 
it  mildly.  In  1933,  when  Marlene  Dia 
trich  attended  a  matinee  in  slacks,  hi 
denounced  her  for  "appearing  in  menl 
clothes,"  concluding,  with  a  bitter  sign 
"Well,  what  can  you  expect  from  onfr 
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of  Hitler's  cuties?"  The  following  year,  he 
declared  in  a  column,  "My  resentment  of 
effeminates  as  performers  is  just  as  keen 
as  ever,"  and  "My  intemperance  of  dirty 
jokes  and  dirty  songs  has  not  tempered." 
The  revues  presented  by  him,  he  said, 
proved  "that  a  clean  show  can  be  crisp 
and  entertaining  without  the  injection  of 
smuttiness  or  double  meanings." 

In  a  1957  New  York  Journal-American 
series  on  Sullivan  by  Jim  Bishop,  Ed  stat- 
ed the  philosophy  of  his  show  in  17  words: 
"Open  big,  have  a  good  comedy  act,  put 
in  something  for  the  children,  keep  the 
show  clean."  Bishop  also  enumerated  Sul- 
livan's major  influences.  His  father  came 
first,  then:  "(2)  his  mother  and  his  church, 
(3)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (4)  high  school  sports, 
where  the  credo  is  'Play  hard  and  play  to 
win,  but  play  clean.* " 

Clean,  clean,  clean.  Jack  Carter,  who 
once  tried  to  do  a  routine  mentioning  the 
human  navel,  discovered  the  volcanic  in- 
tensity of  a  Sullivan  eruption.  "You'd  do 
a  run-through  at  noon  and  kill  the  people 
and  then  you'd  have  to  go  up  to  his 
room,  where  he  was  being  shaved,  and 
he'd  lace  into  you  in  the  worst  language 
you  ever  heard.  'How  dare  you  do  that 
shit  on  my  show!  You  really  think  you're 
gonna  get  away  with  that  fucking  gag 
about  a  navel?  That's  a  fucking  hole,  you 
little  shit.  You  little  fuck,  you  do  that  shit 
on  my  show.'" 

He  was,  Carter  says,  "a  strange  man. 
He  was  very  paradoxical.  He  was  the 
height  of  nunnery,  and  then,  offstage,  he 
was  vile  and  vulgar  and  angry.  But  only 
concerning  his  show." 

Sullivan  himself  recalled  that  "on  three 
occasions,  at  dress  rehearsals,  I  had  our 
wardrobe  chief.  Bill  Walstrom,  cover  up 
with  tulle  the  cleavage  in  the  gowns  of 
Kim  Novak,  Jeanne  Crain  and  Esther 
Williams.  Yet  when  each  of  these  stars 
emerged  from  the  wings,  the  tulle  mysteri- 
ously had  disappeared.  We  solved  that  sim- 
ply by  focusing  the  cameras  on  their  faces." 

In  one  infamous  incident,  on  October  18, 
1964,  Jackie  Mason  was  banished  from 
the  show  for  allegedly  making  an  obscene 
gesture  at  Sullivan.  Mason,  who  felt  that 
Sullivan  s  practice  of  standing  off-camera 
and  grimly  counting  down  time  with  his 
fingers  had  a  distracting  effect  on  the  stu- 
dio audience,  had  supposedly  responded 
with  a  finger  flurry  of  his  own.  But  in  a 
libel-and-slander  suit  filed  by  Mason,  the 
judge— according  to  the  comic— could  dis- 
cern no  offensive  gesture  by  Mason. 

"The  gesture,"  Mason  told  me,  "was  in 
his  mind.  He  used  four-letter  words  and 
dirty  gestures  as  a  way  of  life,  because  he 
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was  a  Broadway  street  guy.  I  was  a  yeshi- 
va  student  and  a  rabbi.  I  didn't  know 
from  dirty  gestures."  The  feud  was,  by 
Sullivan  standards,  short-lived.  Two  years 
later  at  the  Las  Vegas  airport,  Sullivan 
expressed  regret.  "It  was  a  very  touching 
speech  he  made,"  says  Mason.  "It  was  a 
very  long,  apologetic  speech,  and  two 
weeks  later  I  was  on  the  show  again." 

The  effects  of  the  scandal,  however, 
were,  according  to  Mason,  long-lived.  "It 
basically  destroyed  my  career  for  at  least 
10,  15  years.  Because  in  those  days,  if 
you  had  an  image  of  a  filthy  person,  you 
were  wiped  out.  Today,  if  you  have  an 
image  as  a  filthy  person,  you  become  a 
sensation." 

To  Mason,  Sullivan  "was  a  wonderful 
guy.  Off  the  show,  he  was  the  nicest, 
classiest  man.  On  the  show  itself,  he  be- 
came very  intense.  ...  He  became  very 
nervous  before  each  show.  He  was  just 
trying  to  make  the  show  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  he  was  very  insecure." 

There  were  other  celebrated  feuds:  with 
Frank  Sinatra  (who  in  1955  called  "for 
movie  performers  to  stop  appearing  cuffo 
on  commercial  TV  shows  to  plug  pic- 
tures") and  with  his  competitors  such  as 
Jack  Paar  (who  were  getting  guests  for 
scale,  while  Sullivan  was  paying  them 
thousands).  Alan  King,  who  describes  Ed 
as  "my  best  friend  but  worst  enemy,"  says 
that  when  he  appeared  on  Garry  Moore's 
show,  "Ed  literally  came  close  to  slapping 
me  in  the  face  at  Danny's  Hideaway.  He 
called  me  a  traitor.  .  .  .  For  five  years  Ed 
didn't  talk  to  me." 

In  the  Winchell  feud,  whose  true  origin 
lies  clouded  in  contradiction,  there 
would  not  be  as  much  as  a  gesture  of  rec- 
onciliation until  1967,  almost  40  years  af- 
ter it  began.  "They  hated  each  other," 
Betty  says. 

Above  all  else— above  women  in  pants 
and  sissies  and  smut  and  anatomical 
holes  -Sullivan  hated  Commies.  He  once 
suggested  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  subpoena  choreog- 
rapher Jerome  Robbins  because  "in  my 
office  not  long  ago  he  revealed  he  had 
been  a  card-carrying  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party."  He  publicly  denounced 
John  Garfield,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and 
Arthur  Miller;  lauded  Red  Channels,  the 
broadcasters'  blacklist  guide;  held  court 
in  his  Delmonico  suite  for  performers 
"eager  to  secure  a  certification  of  loyal- 
ty"; and,  according  to  Alvin  Davis  of  the 
New  York  Post,  "proposed  a  quasi-official 
agency  to  issue  clearances  for  television 
personalities." 

He  felt  he  had  helped  keep  black  per- 


formers from  Communism,  a  poin 
made  while  commending  their  dect 
"I've  never  had  to  censor  the  material 
Negro  performer"  or  "ask  a  Negro  gi 
woman  to  correct  her  costume,"  he  w 
in  1956.  "So,  when  the  Commies  were 
ing  to  take  over  aftra  [American  Fee 
tion  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists]. 
Negro  performers  always  voted  so 
with  me  to  defeat  them." 


Betty  Sullivan  and  Bob  Precht  \ 
married  in  Los  Angeles  in  1952, 
year  of  their  college  graduations, 
spent  four  years  in  the  navy,  but  found 
interest  drifting  from  his  planned  caree 
diplomatic  service.  "When  we  lived 
D.C.,  we  were  with  the  Sullivans  mil 
more,  and  I  was  able  to  get  a  taste  of 
television  business,  which  was  .  .  .  very 
pealing,   very  exciting,   and  very  gl; 
orous.  So,  when  I  got  out  of  the  navy 
1956,  I  went  into  the  television  busines 

Mario  Lewis,  who  produced  the  Smj 
van  show,  found  Precht  a  position  w» 
the  children's  show  Winky-Dink  and  }) 
which  folded  in  1957.  "About  four  yen 
later,  Mario  decided  to  either  quit  or 
tire  or  make  a  career  move.  Ed  obvioui 
looked  in  my  direction.  .  .  .  There's 
question  that  I  was  young,  and  certain! 
I  guess,  there  was  favoritism." 

Bob  Precht  became  associate  produu 
of  the  show  in  1959,  producer  in  19W 
He  learned  quickly  that  the  show  was 
father-in-law's  life.  "My  father  just  was;} 
a  very  social  person,"  Betty  says, 
really  was  the  person  people  saw  on  Sim 
day."  Ed's  eldest  grandchild,  Rob,  saj 
while  he  was  very  supportive,  "den: 
down,  I  think,  he  thought  family  life  \w 
overrated,  and  that  the  symbols  of  famii 
life  tired  him  a  bit." 

"It  was  a  life  cycle,"  Bob  Precht  say 
"1  mean,  he  lived  for  that  Sunday  nigbij 
and  his  whole  week,  particularly  as  he  gu| 
older,  would  be  a  preparation  for  thill 
Sunday  night." 


Bob  remembers  that  life  cycle  weMRi 
"Monday,  we  would  have  a  produu J« 
tion  meeting.  Myself,  the  director,  tWp 
music  director,  the  scenic  designer,  tW|. 
choreographer,  the  production  team.  W 
would  see  what  the  lineup  was  and  wha 
had  to  be  done,  and  in  some  instances  w 
would  begin  rehearsals  very  early.  WW 
would  begin  rehearsals  as  early  as  tha 
Monday  or  Tuesday   if  it  was  a   fairl; 
complicated   production   number,   or  1 
Wayne  and  Shuster  sketch,   Bert   Lahi 
sketch— something  like  that.  .  .  .  Our  pro 
duction  offices  were  on  57th  Street,  anc 
we  had  some  rehearsal  halls  there,  but" 
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sometimes  we  would  go  to  a  rehearsal 
hall  over  on  Eighth  Avenue.  With  musical 
acts,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  meeting  with 
them  to  determine  what  music  we  could 
use,  et  cetera.  That  would  continue 
through  the  week,  and  then  on  Saturday 
we  would  go  into  the  studio  and  basically 
block  it  out.  In  some  instances,  Ed  would 
come  over  to  those  rehearsals.  During  the 
week,  he  and  I  basically  communicated 
by  phone,  or  if  there  was  something  spe- 
cial, I'd  go  over  to  the  Delmonico,  or 
we'd  meet  at  Gino's,  on  Lexington. 

"Ed,  because  of  his  nocturnal  life,  would 
usually  have  his  breakfast  or  lunch  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  at  Gino's,  when  the 
waiters  were  having  their  lunch.  Ed  would 
be  the  only  customer.  We'd  sit  in  the  back 
of  the  restaurant  talking  about  various  show 
matters.  By  Saturday  we  were  basically  on 
our  feet.  But  the  big  moment  of  truth  was 
the  dress  rehearsal,  which  was  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  we  had  to  have  everything 
in  order,  ready  to  show  an  audience.  Ed 
would  come  over.  He  knew  the  lineup  and 
he  knew  the  people,  and  he  would  dictate 
his  copy  to  one  of  the  girls,  who  would  put 
it  on  the  TelePrompTer,  and  then  we  would 
have  our  dress  rehearsal.  .  .  .  Between  the 
end  of  that  dress  rehearsal  and  going  on -air, 
he  would  make  substantial  changes.  That 
was  Ed's  newspaper  approach  to  show  busi- 
ness. He  would  edit,  he  would  change,  and 
if  something  was  particularly  weak,  he 
would  drop  it.  ...  I  had  the  unhappy  job  of 
going  to  the  acts  or  their  agents  and  having 
to  say,  "I'm  sorry,  we  can't  use  you.' " 

Unlike  most  singers,  Connie  Francis 
had  carte  blanche  to  sing  whatever 
she  wanted.  She  remembers  an  incident 
backstage,  when  she  was  going ,  to  sing 
"My  Yiddishe  Momme,"  from  her  album 
Connie  Francis  Sings  Jewish  Favorites.  So- 
phie Tucker,  who  had  recorded  "My  Yid- 
dishe Momme"  in  the  late  20s,  became 
outraged  that  Connie  should  sing  what  she 
called  "my  song."  As  Connie  recalls,  Jerry 
Lewis  stuck  his  nose  in,  and  he  and  Tuck- 
er threatened  to  walk  off  the  show  if  Con- 
nie— Concetta  Franconero— was  allowed  to 
desecrate  this  hallowed  Tucker  heirloom. 
"Ed,"  she  said,  "made  them  reconsider." 

Robert  Arthur,  the  show's  music  and 
creative  coordinator,  remembers  that  "Ed's 
main  interest  was  in  booking  the  show 
and  finding  the  acts.  ...  It  was  sort  of  up 
to  us  to  figure  out  exactly  what  that  per- 
son might  do  on  the  show."  Robert  re- 
members the  Motown  acts  as  being 
"pleasant  to  work  with."  Kate  Smith,  on 
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the  other  hand,  was  "an  iron  butterfly." 
Another  important  figure  in  Sullivan's 
life  was  Carmine  Santullo,  the  secretary 
and  right-hand  man  who  had  served  Sul- 
livan since  the  early  1930s.  Rob  Precht 
remembers  Santullo  as  seeming  "slightly 
Dickensian  to  me.  I  mean,  he  was  some- 
one I  imagine  out  of  a  Dickens  novel, 
the  faithful  retainer.  I  loved  Carmine,  but 
there  was  something  lugubrious  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  would  prepare  a  lamb  chop 
for  my  grandfather  on  a  hot  plate.  Al- 
though they  had  a  stove,  they  would  use 
the  hot  plate." 

"Once  it  started,"  says  Jack  Carter, 
"the  show  was  Ed's  life.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  every  small  act,  every  detail. 
He'd  be  there  at  rehearsal  all  day.  ...  He 
fought  you  tooth  and  nail  for  every  joke, 
every  line."  Not  everything  went  smooth- 
ly. Carter  remembers  the  night  Frankie 
Laine  was  singing  "I  Believe"  with  a  live 
horse  pulling  him  in  a  buggy.  "He  started 
singing  and  the  horse  started  dropping 
these  lumps.  They  didn't  know  you  got  to 
clean  out  animals  before  they  go  on." 

Problems  or  delays  were  rarely  trace- 
able to  Ed,  who  wouldn't  stop  working- 
even  when  it  hurt.  Under  the  heading  he 

WAS  AFRAID  OF  THE  KNIFE,  Jim  Bishop, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Journal-American, 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  Ed's  ulcer:  "It  is 
situated  in  the  duodenum  and,  when  it 
erupts,  it  locks  the  stomach  exit  in  a  closed 
position.  When  this  happens,  Ed  sticks 
two  tubes  through  his  nostrils  and  down 
into  his  esophagus.  Then  he  pumps  out  his 
stomach."  Ed  finally  confronted  the  knife 
in  June  1960. 

Despite  his  show's  reputation  as  low- 
brow, Sullivan  was  the  greatest  sup- 
porter of  opera  on  commercial  television. 
"He  loved  Roberta  Peters,"  Bob  Precht 
remembers,  and,  indeed,  the  soprano  was 
one  of  the  show's  most  frequent  perform- 
ers. Under  a  1956  contract  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  Sullivan  scheduled  sev- 
eral scenes  of  opera  for  the  show,  begin- 
ning with  18  minutes  of  Tosca  featuring 
Maria  Callas  and  George  London.  The 
opera  presentations,  however,  resulted  in 
a  drop  in  ratings,  and  the  contract  was 
ended  early  in  1957. 

Sullivan  had  better  luck  with  rock  'n' 
roll.  He  featured  Louis  Jordan,  one  of  the 
genre's  progenitors,  on  September  19, 
1948;  the  Ravens  on  January  2,  1949;  and 
in  November  1955  dedicated  a  segment  to 
the  new  black  music,  presenting  Bo  Did- 
dley.  LaVern  Baker,  and  the  Five  Keys. 

Sullivan  was  recuperating  from  an  au- 
tomobile accident  in  the  late  summer  of 
1956.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Charles 
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Laughton,  who  filled  in  for  him  or  i 
night  of  September  9,  introduced 
Presley  for  the  first  of  the  three  api  c 
ances  for  which  Sullivan  had  agree 
pay  a  total  of  50  grand.  (This  was  be 
more,  per  appearance,  than  the  13  gi  ii 
he  had  paid  Sonja  Henie  for  her  '. , ,  W 
ice-spectacular  television  debut.)  Pre;  r heads 
was  not  a  Sullivan  scoop— he  already  |  lal^ 
nine  network  performances  behind  hi  j  sr 
but  he  did  bring  in  the  ratings,  beatin;  %a 
5  percent  the  Sullivan  audience  reci  ifcU 
set  in  1954  by  a  show  featuring  Elizat  id»:r 
Taylor,  Julius  LaRosa,  and  the  Har  js) 
Globetrotters.   As   Sullivan   himself    beSto 
served,  "Presley's  style  was  not  as  agj  ora- 
ed  as  that  of  Johnnie  Ray  when  liNta 
made  his  TV  debut  on  our  stage  Jamal  ironii 
6,  1952."  It  was  true:  not  until  PresM  sorto 
final  appearance  did  the  cameras  cuti  , Robe 
his  gyrations  from  the  waist  down.  |  back. 
Sullivan  said,  "There  could  never  be  :|  Im- 
possible chance  for  anything  offensive!  e  yea 
happen  on  our  stage.  I  am  in  control'  Sick 
the  cameras."  1 1,  to: 

Bob  Dylan  was  scheduled  to  appear  Hi  jr. 
May  12,  1963.  But  he  came  into  reheait  i 
on  the  appointed  Sunday  with  "TalM  kns 
John  Birch  Paranoid  Blues,"  a  whimsh 
little  song  to  which  the  CBS  censors 
jected.  Offered  the  chance  to  choose 
other  song,  he  decided  not  to  do  the  shti 
at  all. 

The  Beatles,  on  February  9,  1964,  wiv 
a  coup,  and  a  new  ratings  record:  t  |S 
largest  viewing  audience  yet  in  televisi 
history.  It  was  after  this  that  Sullivan  fins 
tered  into  the  negotiations  with  CBS  tlHuic 
won  him  ownership  of  all  past  and  futui  in: 
shows.    From   this   vast   and   invaluabnn: 
archive,  acquired  in  1990  by  the  produo  " 
Andrew  Solt,  there  will  soon  emerge  wb  : 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  exhibitio> 
of  rock  'n'  roll  archaeology  ever  unveilet 
Tlie  Sullivan  Pop  and  Rock  Classics,  a  21 
part  series  of  half-hour  segments  that  w 
premiere  on  VH1  in  January  1998. 

Tamer  than  Presley,  the  Beatles,  in  the- 
cute  little  suits  and  ties,  with  their  cute  L 
tie  smiles,  posed  no  threat.  The  Rollin  i 
Stones,  whom  Sullivan  first  presented  o 
October  25,  1964,  were  another  matter  el 
tirely.  With  their  five  appearances  througi 
January  '67,  the  show  seemed  to  entW 
dangerous  territory  beyond  the  absolut 
control  of  its  aging  master  and  mediocK 
tor.  Mitzi  Gaynor's  performance  of  "To 
Darn  Hot,"  on  February  16,  1964,  was  at 
other  omen:  it  was  as  lascivious  a  momen 
as  television  had  ever  known. 

And— this  might  mean  something- 
it  was  also  during  this  period,  on  Sep 
tember  19,  1965,  that  the  Sullivan  shov 
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;ed  from  black  and  white  to  color. 
'n  January  15,  1967,  as  Robert  Arthur 
;mbers,  the  Stones  "were  going  to  sing 

of  their  hits,  'Let's  Spend  the  Night 

jther.'  Well,  at  that  time,  that  was  ab- 

.ely  ...  it  would  be  like  saying,  'Fuck, 

fuck.*  People's  eyes  would  roll  in 

heads  at  the  network.  So  I  was  sent 
eal  with  them,  because  I  was  also  a 
^writer  .  .  .  and  I  came  up  with  a 
ise  that  was  almost  the  same  thing  and 
ided  almost  the  same,  and  it  was  'Let's 
id  some  time  together.'  Mick  Jagger 
led  .  .  .  but  then,  on  the  show  ..." 
he  Stones  honored  their  promise  in 
ormance,  with  Jagger 
)dying  the  edit  with 

ironic    glances.     "I 
sort  of  on  their  side," 

Robert  Arthur,  look- 
back. It  would  be  No- 
ber  23,  1969,  almost 
e  years  later,  before 
Stones  returned  to  the 
v,  for  the  last  time, 
a  pre-Altamont  "Gim- 
Shelter"  that  portend- 
hanging  times. 


ther  had  arranged  for  him  to  interview 
Mick  Jagger  backstage  for  the  school  mag- 
azine. He  would  look  at  me  during  the 
course  of  my  stupid  questions  and  say, 
'You  know,  you  look  like  your  father,'  and 
then  we  would  have  a  few  more  questions, 
and  he  would  say,  'You  know,  you  talk 
like  your  grandfather,'  and  we  would  con- 
tinue on,  and  he  would  say,  'You  know, 
you  walk  like  your  grandfather.'"  Now 
Rob,  who  went  on  to  become  a  lawyer, 
says  of  himself  and  his  grandfather,  "I've 
inherited  his  show-business  sensibility."  A 
few  years  ago,  as  a  public  defender,  he 
represented  Mohammad  Salameh  in  the 
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n  September  17,  1967, 
came  the  Doors.  The 
styled  "Erotic  Politi- 
s"  refused  to  sanitize 

song  "Light  My  Fire" 

deleting  the  word 
her,"  which  the  Sullivan  forces  con- 
red  a  blatant  drug  reference.  Jim 
"rison's  band  never  made  it  back  for  a 
>nd  show.  They  might  not  have  want- 
to;  it  had  become  an  anachronism, 
ing  the  program  of  December  10, 
the  CBS  studio  at  Broadway  and 

Street  was  renamed  the  Ed  Sullivan 
ater.  But  all  was  not  well.  Two  weeks 

on  Christmas  Eve,  George  Carlin 
laged  to  slip  a  marijuana  joke  into 
of  his  routines. 

The    only    live    show    with    a    dead 
again,  the  line  is  courtesy  of  Jack 
ter— itself  began  to  die.  In  March  of 

CBS  announced  that  Sullivan  would 
be  a  part  of  its  coming  fall  schedule. 

last  show  was  broadcast  on  May  30. 

time  slot  would  be  filled  by  another 
'ie  of  the  week. 

id's  old  enemy.  Walter  Winchell,  died 
ebruary  1972.  Sylvia  died  in  March 
3.  Without  his  show,  without  hate, 
lout  love,  Ed  Sullivan  was  lost.  "He 
a  shattered  man,"  his  grandson  Rob 

"He  really  didn't  have  any  point,  or 
jably  didn't  feel  any  point,  in  living." 
Vhen  Rob  was  attending  Scarsdale  Ju- 

High  School,  his  father  and  grandfa- 


Sullivan  introduced 

a  group  of  native 

New  Zealanders  as  "the 

fierce  Maori  tribe  from 

New  England." 


tember  6,  1974,  suffering  from  cancer  of 
the  esophagus.  Some  weeks  later,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  a  Sunday,  he  died  there,  just  after 
his  73rd  birthday.  Three  days  later,  two 
thousand  mourners  converged  on  St. 
Patrick's,  where  Cardinal  Cooke  officiated 
at  a  Requiem  High  Mass. 

From  "ill-advised"  choice  to  host  of  the 
longest-running  variety  show  in  television, 
from  cramming  tulle  into  cleavage  to 
"Hello,  girls!"  There  is  simply  no  explain- 
ing Ed  Sullivan.  John  Leonard,  the 
Schopenhauer  of  television  exegetes,  has 
been  trying.  As  long  ago  as  1975,  he  de- 
scribed Sullivan  as  "what  Ezra  Pound 
might  have  meant  by  'The 
fourth;  the  dimension  of 
stillness  /  And  the  power 
over  wild  beasts.'"  Almost 
22  years  later,  Leonard  is 
still  at  it— nigh  as  long  a 
pursuit  as  the  span  of  Sul- 
livan's show.  In  his  recent 
book.  Smoke  and  Mirrors, 
the  chapter  "Ed  Sullivan 
Died  for  Our  Sins"  pre- 
sents Ed  as  "our  father 
and  our  Fisher  King." 
But,  in  the  end,  high-volt- 
age erudition  is  but  tulle 
in  the  hole  of  unknow  ing. 


World  Trade  Center  bombing  case.  Today, 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
he  heads  a  program  to  create  and  promote 
pro  bono  and  public-service  legal  work. 
"In  many  ways,  I  think  I'm  kind  of  like 
the  Ed  Sullivan  of  public  service." 
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ob  was  in  his  late  teens  in  his  grand- 
father's final  years.  "Shortly  before 
he  died,  when  he  was  in  frail  health,  I  re- 
member taking  him  back  to  his  hotel 
from  a  restaurant.  It  was  about  11  at 
night,  and  as  I  was  walking  with  him 
down  the  lonely  sidewalks,  hoping  that 
no  one  would  recognize  him,  because  I 
didn't  want  to  have  to  stop,  I  noticed 
two  women  in  the  distance  walking  to- 
ward us.  As  they  came  closer,  it  was  ob- 
vious to  me  that  they  were  prostitutes.  I 
became  anxious  because  I  didn't  want 
them  to  recognize  my  grandfather  and 
engage  him  in  conversation  or  anything 
like  that.  I  just  wanted  to  get  back  to  the 
hotel.  So,  as  we  got  closer,  I  got  more 
and  more  concerned,  and  just  as  we  got 
to  within  five  feet  of  passing  them,  my 
grandfather  yelled  out  to  them,  'Oh,  hello, 
girls!'" 

He  entered  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  on  Sep- 


t  is  April,  the  crudest 

month,    or   so    I    have 

heard  it  said.  I  sit  with 

Senor  Wences  in  his  memory-filled  West 

Side  Manhattan  apartment  on  the  eve  of 

his  101st  birthday. 

"What  was  Ed  Sullivan  like  as  a  hu- 
man being?" 

"Difficult,"  answers  his  wife,  from 
somewhere  nearby. 

"Yes,"  says  the  master  ventriloquist, 
"very  difficult,  very  difficult."  He  shows 
me  a  hand-mask  device,  works  his  fingers 
into  it,  calls  out  to  his  wife:  "You  have 
one  orange?  Orange?  One  orange?" 

"An  orange?  No,  I  don't  have  an  or- 
ange," she  replies.  "Would  you  like  a  ball 
instead  of  an  orange?" 

He  accepts  the  ball,  bounces  it  from 
his  ankle  toward  a  hoop  in  the  hand 
mask's  mouth.  Almost— but  not  quite.  He 
shrugs,  takes  out  another  puppet-head 
hand  device,  introduces  it  as  "Ernesto." 

I  remember  the  bizarre  little  face  he 
made  by  painting  lips  on  his  forefinger 
and  thumb,  placing  eyes  and  a  little  blond 
wig  over  his  knuckles.  I  always  thought  it 
was  a  girl.  But,  no,  its  name,  I  have  been 
reminded,  is  Johnny.  Originally,  in  Spain, 
Juanito;  then,  in  America,  Johnny. 

"Was  Johnny  always  a  boy?  Did  you 
ever  do  a  girl?" 
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"No.  Johnny.  I  use  the  name  Johnny." 

I  remember  the  head  in  the  box.  "Ees 
all  right?"  he  would  ask  it.  "Ees  all  right," 
it  would  answer.  Jerry  Lewis  feared  the 
head.  I  loved  the  head.  The  head's  name 
was  Pedro.  The  head's  name  is  Pedro. 

"Do  you  have  Pedro  here?" 

"Pedro.  Yes.  He  here." 

"Where?" 

"He  wants  to  see  Pedro." 

"Pedro  is  asleep,"  says  the  wife.  She  en- 
ters the  room,  gestures  hopelessly  to  a  bot- 
tom shelf  blocked  by  heavy  boxes.  Wences 
shrugs. 

"Was  Pedro  your  favorite?"  I  ask. 

"No.  Johnny.  Johnny  more." 

"Did  Ed  Sullivan  have  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor?" 


"No,  none,"  answers  the  wife. 
"No,"  says  Wences. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  copy  of  Tlie  Or- 
acle, by  the  17th-century  Spanish  sage 
Baltasar  Gracian  y  Morales.  What  better 
than  this  volume  to  have  the  wise  man 
Wenceslao  Moreno  sign?  He  kindly  and 
with  care  takes  to  the  task,  laboring  at  an 
accompanying  illustration. 

This  afternoon  is  my  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  monochromatic  rainbow  of  Ed- 
ward Vincent  Sullivan.  I  ask  Senor  Wences 
the  secret  of  life.  "How  have  you  lived  so 
long  and  happily?" 

He  shrugs,  smiles.  "I  am  very  happy  to 
make  laugh  people." 

In  the  language  of  Gracian,  in  the 
language  of  Gracian's  ancient  country- 
man Martial,  the  syntax  is  perfect,  elo- 
quent. Mrs.  Moreno,  who  speaks  seven 
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languages,  lights  a  cigarette.  I  light  a  a 
arette.    Wences    beams    amid    the 
ondary  smoke.  I  ask  him  if  he  smo 
He  regards  me  spryly,  slyly. 

"No.  Johnny  smokes.  And  Pedro,  |ra^" 
drinks." 

It  is  time  to  go.  Senor  Wences  ri^titotl 
walks  me  to  the  elevator,  waits  with 
advises  with  a  gesture  of  his  thumb  th 
should  please  remember  to  push  the  1 
ton  upon  entering  if  I  want  the  elevato: 
move.  I  wish  him  20  years  more,  an  | 
give  him  a  hug. 

I  press  the  button  and  descend 
true  secret  of  life,  of  longevity  and  haj;  \ 
ness,  is  to  me  now  clear  but  unstated 
Gracian,  in  the  59th  aphorism,  counsels^ 
to  "end  well,"  so  I  here  end  by  sharing 
secret  with  you:  Speak  to  your  hand  ofti 

As  for  Ed,  he  remains,  as  ever, 
ceased  and  immortal.  □ 


Har 
:  life 
years  after  the  ball,  but  the  circuit  ski 
stances  of  our  subsequent  lives  wwidtk 
such  that  we  never  became  unmarriu  d  \\i 
Neither  of  us  ever  again  lived  the  wmlu 
we  had  lived  then.  Things  that  were  'isp 
gently  important  at  that  time  becam  Oi 
not  important  at  all  as  life  went  on.  t  fir 
though  Lenny  never  shared  my  enthutM 
asm  for  talking  about  old  times,  yealHari 
later  we  would  sometimes  discuss  tiller 
way  we  had  lived  then,  always  in  utttM 
amazement.  In  the  final  years  of  her  til 
rible  illness,  she  didn't  speak  much.  Co  dim 
versation  was  usually  one-sided.  Oil  ] 
day  last  year,  sitting  by  the  side  of  1 
bed,  in  a  house  that  she  had  built  in  A. 
zona  on  land  that  had  once  been  part 
her  father's  cattle  ranch,  I  said  to  h 
"Lenny,  I  was  looking  at  the  seraph 
of  our  black-and-white  ball  the  other 
in  the  country." 
She  didn't  reply. 


Black-and-White  Ball 


continued  moM  page  10  4  friend.  He  paint- 
ed backdrops  and  placed  them  outside 
the  windows,  which  gave  a  feeling  of  be- 
ing backstage  in  a  theater.  Our  living 
room  became  a  winter  garden  with  trel- 
lised  walls,  lit  theatrically  so  that  people 
passed  in  and  out  of  spotlights  as  they 
greeted  one  another.  The  effect  was  quite 
amazing.  However  foolish  an  extravagan- 
za it  may  have  been— Lenny's  mother 
was  furious,  mine  was  bewildered— any- 
one who  was  there  will  verify  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  beautiful. 

For  the  women,  it  was  a  night  for  new 
ball  gowns  and  elaborate  coiffures,  and 
everyone  rose  to  the  occasion.  There 
were  even  a  couple  of  tiaras.  Lenny,  who 
was  beautiful,  was  more  beautiful  that 
night.  About  250  people  came.  Some 
flew  in  from  other  places  to  be  there. 
The  couturier  Jimmy  Galanos  came  and 
watched  his  dresses  whirling  by  on  the 
dance  floor.  Vogue  sent  the  photographer 
Bob  Willoughby  to  cover  the  party.  For 
some  reason,  he  did  not  take  any  pic- 
tures of  the  pre-political  Ronald  and 
Nancy  Reagan,  who  were  among  the 
guests,  but  he  did  of  Alfred  and  Betsy 
Bloomingdale.  There  were  hydrangeas 
everywhere,  two  bands,  and  a  late  sup- 
per. The  music  stopped  at  four.  We  had 
sent  flowers  to  all  the  neighbors  so  that 
they  wouldn't  complain  to  the  police 
about  the  noise. 

We  mixed  ages.  We  mixed  groups. 
People  saw  people  they  hadn't  seen 
for  years.   Annabella,  who  was  Tyrone 
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Power's  first  wife,  ran  to  greet  David 
Niven,  who  turned  to  greet  Angie  Dickin- 
son, who  turned  to  greet  Tony  Curtis. 
The  Lawfords,  who  had  separated,  came 
together.  Natalie  Wood  was  the  prettiest 
woman  at  the  party.  We  stipulated  No 
Houseguests  in  order  to  keep  the  num- 
ber of  people  within  fire-law  limits,  but 
Truman  Capote,  who  was  staying  with 
David  Selznick  and  Jennifer  Jones,  in- 
sisted that  he  bring  his.  and  for  Truman 
you  made  an  exception.  Already  famous, 
he  was  about  to  peak.  In  Cold  Blood, 
which  the  press  had  been  anticipating 
for  several  years,  would  soon  be  serial- 
ized in  The  New  Yorker,  following  the 
execution  by  hanging  of  Perry  Smith  and 
Richard  Hickock,  who  had  murdered 
the  Clutter  family  in  Holcomb.  Kansas. 
The  guests  whom  Truman  insisted  on 
bringing  were  Alvin  Dewey  and  his  wife. 
Dewey  was  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation agent  who  had  solved  the  mur- 
der case  that  transfixed  Truman  for  so 
long.  In  a  tentful  of  famous  people, 
Dewey  became  the  most  besieged.  Every- 
one wanted  to  talk  to  him.  Truman,  who 
was  a  great  dancer,  was  never  off  the 
floor.  He  twirled  Natalie  Wood,  dipped 
Tuesday  Weld,  cha-cha'd  Hope  Lange, 
and  even  got  the  reluctant  Jennifer  Jones 
to  the  dance  floor.  Two  years  later,  Tru- 
man gave  his  famous  Black  and  White 
Ball  at  the  Plaza  in  New  York.  He  didn't 
invite  us. 

Life,  of  course,  never  stays  carefree. 
Woes,  tribulations,  terrible  things 
happen  to  all  of  us,  and  we  were  no  ex- 
ception. Lenny  and  I  divorced  about  six 


I  persisted.  "Can  you  believe  we  ej  |;sn 
gave  that  black-and-white  ball?  We  muim 
have  been  out  of  our  minds." 

For  a  while  she  didn't  answer.  She  a 
peared  to  be  thinking  about  it,  but 
didn't  actually  expect  a  response.  Thi 
I  saw  the  beginning  of  a  smile  at  the  c<j  ttii 
ners  of  her  lips. 

I  went  on.  "Do  you  remember? 
emptied  the  house  and  had  all  the  fu 
ture  put  in  storage!" 

She  started  to  laugh  as  she  began  ti 
remember,  and  then  she  said,  "Don't  foi 
get,  we  put  the  kids  and  the  nanny  in 
hotel." 

We  both  roared.   It  was  the  biggi 
laugh  we  had  had  together  since  our  <  t  ii 
vorce.  "But  it  sure  was  pretty,"  I  said.  □  13 
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tinued  from  page  116  with  that.  The 
rage  was  a  lifestyle.  People  went  to  it 
much    for  the  communal  experience 
I  it  offered  as  for  the  entertainment, 
th  would  totally  lose  himself.  You 
't  fake  that.  .  .  .  For  a  white  boy 

it  wasn't  the  easiest  thing.  He  had 
obsessions.  After  you  see  some- 
ily  with  different  boys,  and  they're 
black  or  Spanish,  it  becomes  ob- 
bs  that  this  is  what  he  likes.  He 
>  always  popular,  but  once  he 

known,  he  was  a  real  boy- 
*net.  He  became  the  official  artist 
Ihe  Garage.  He  designed  T-shirts, 

parties,  and  created  invitations  that 
always  saved." 

he  inclusive  energy  of  the  Garage  fed 

Haring's  creativity.  By  1982  he  had 
ibited  in  dozens  of  group  shows  and 
;  being  repped  by  Tony  Shafrazi.  To- 
■d  the  end  of  1981,  the  poet  Rene  Ri- 
d  wrote  an  article  in  Artforum  which 
It  with  a  number  of  artists,  including 
iquiat,  but  Ricard  titled  it  "The  Radi- 

Child,"  in  honor  of  Haring's  recur- 
l  image  of  a  baby  with  lines  of  energy 
mating  from  its  body, 
iaring's   first   show   at   the   Shafrazi 
llery  involved  some  collaboration  with 

II,  a  gifted  graffiti  painter  whom  Har- 

admired.  At  the  exhibition,  there  was 
indance:  wall  upon  wall  of  drawings 
1  paintings,  filled  with  zigzaggy  cur- 
ls of  energy,  sharp  visions  and  gen- 

ones.  One  memorable  work  showed 
:key  Mouse  doing  something  with  his 
is;  there  was  also  a  black -light  installa- 
1  and  all  sorts  of  objects  bursting  with 
igery.  The  point  was  to  make  the  place 
ull  and  vital  as  the  world. 
Tony  Shafrazi  had  kept  his  eye  on  Har- 

since  the  young  artist  had  worked  for 

.  Recently  I  asked  the  gallery  owner 
it  had  impressed  him  about  the  young, 

fame  Haring.  "He  was  incredibly  fast 
1  attentive  to  everything,"  Shafrazi  re- 
ed. "He  had  the  peculiar  habit  of 
king  at  something  and  doing  a  double 
;.  To  me,  it  signified  extra  curiosity.  At 

end  of  the  day  he  would  leave  all  his 
lgs— his  brushes,  his  sneakers,  his 
Is— all  neat  and  clean  and  lined  up  in 
>w.  Then  he  was  gone.  You  had  to  run 
:atch  him." 

Thile  I  was  thinking  about  this  arti- 
V  cle,  I  happened  to  go  to  the  Byz- 
ine  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
ni of  Art,  and  despite  all  the  obvious 


connections  that  Haring's  work 
has  with  20th-century  art,  from 
Jackson  Pollock's  "all  over"  strat- 
egy to  Pierre  Alechinsky's  more 
banal  patterned  abstractions,  to  Sol 
Le  Witt's  Minimalist  wall  drawings 
and  Jenny  Holzer's  pithy  social  crit- 
icisms, it  was  in  the  Byzantine  era 
that  I  found  the  most  interesting 
Haring  parallels.  After  all  the  censor- 
ship that  had  gone  on  earlier  with  the 
puritanical  church,  these  Byzantine 
artists  expressed  their  feelings,  beliefs, 
and  new  freedoms.  They  put  their  stamp 
on  everything,  as  did  Haring.  His  work 
also  came  after  a  long  period  of  puri- 
tanism  in  art,  and  his  images  of  the 
body,  sex,  and  homosexuality  were  part 
of  the  taboo-busting  that  was  as  intrin- 
sic to  this  period  as  the  Reagan  right- 
wingers. 

By  1983  he  had  also  finally  met  his 
hero— Andy  Warhol.  Becoming  friends 
with  Warhol  propelled  Haring  into  an 
even  higher  orbit  of  pals  in  high  places. 
Alba  Clemente,  the  wife  of  artist  Fran- 
cesco Clemente  and  one  of  Haring's  close 
friends,  recalls  a  night  when  they  hooked 
up  with  Sean  Lennon  and  wanted  to 
move  on  to  a  club.  Lennon  was  quite 
young  and  getting  him  in  anywhere  was 
an  issue.  Haring  instructed  Clemente  to 
tell  the  doorman  who  he  was,  and  she, 
not  one  to  name-drop,  became  flustered 
and  got  her  Seans  mixed  up,  blurting  out 
that  they  were  with  Sean  Connery 

Even  with  all  his  clubbing  and  socializ- 
ing—or perhaps  because  of  it-Haring 
kept  expanding  his  resume.  By  the  time 
he  was  done  he  had  created  fabric  for 
Vivienne  Westwood  and  worked  on  the 
F'orucci  store  in  Milan.  He  had  designed 
Swatch  watches  and  collaborated  with 
Richard  Avedon  on  a  project  involving 


Brooke  Shields.  (Haring's  con- 
tribution was  awful.)  He  had  produced  a 
backdrop  for  the  Palladium  and  painted 
Grace  Jones's  body  for  a  big  night  at  the 
Paradise  Garage.  He  had  made  album 
covers  and  anti-apartheid  posters,  had 
created  a  powerful  drawing  for  the  Berlin 
Wall.  And  on  it  went,  from  Japan  to 
Pisa.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  were 
thousands  of  drawings,  hundreds  of  paint- 
ings, a  huge  array  of  sculptures,  and 
much,  much  more. 

But  there  had  also  been  the  news  and 
the  reality  of  aids,  and  with  it  a  kind  of 
change  so  radical  it  will  take  decades 
to  understand.  You  can't  really  measure 
what  happened,  but  something  did.  In 
the  clubs  they  played  "I'll  Be  Your  Sol- 
dier" and  Madonna's  "Keep  People  To- 
gether." Everywhere  there  was  this  soft 
whisper  of  sadness.  The  losses  built,  as 
did  the  fear.  And  Haring  worked,  social- 
ized, and  tried  even  harder,  as  if  he 
knew.  Once  he  did  know  that  he,  too, 
was  infected  with  the  virus,  which  was 
about  1988,  he  became  compulsive  about 
using  his  time  for  all  it  was  worth.  He 
worked  like  a  maniac  and  got  even  more 
celebrity-happy.  More  than  ever,  he 
needed  to  know  that  he  had  become  a 
somebody.  But  that  didn't  mean  that  he 
denied  what  was  going  on.  He  put  a  lot 
into  aids  activism  and,  of  course,  he 
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brought  everything  that  was  going  on 
into  his  work.  The  art  from  this  period 
in  his  life  tells  it  all.  He  painted  knives 
going  through  hearts,  sperm  that  seemed 
to  shoot  with  an  epic  force,  people  being 
pulled  apart,  bodies  piling  up.  Eventual- 
ly, in  1989,  he  made  a  diptych  that  in- 
cludes a  skeleton  touching  an  image  that 
looks  like  an  emaciated  baby  or  a  key. 
He  also  did  a  large  pattern  painting, 
leaving  a  corner  unfinished,  as  if  to  point 
to  the  work  he  would  never  get  to  do. 
By  this  time,  the  Garage  had  closed.  The 
people  who  pushed  night  past  noon  soon 
moved  on  to  the  Saint  and  later,  the 
Sound  Factory,  where  D.J.  Junior  Vas- 
quez  pioneered  a  darker  House  style. 

Haring  started  to  go  back  to  Kutz- 
town  much  more  often  than  he  had 
before.  His  mother  remembers  that, 
when  he  arrived,  he  always  talked  about 
how  good  it  smelled.  As  news  of  his  ill- 
ness spread  and  some  of  his  celebrity 
friends  dropped  him,  he  passed  most  of 
his  time  with  his  old  buddies,  such  as 
Adolfo  Arena  (his  last  assistant),  Kenny 
Scharf,  Julia  Gruen.  Francesco  and  Alba 
Clemente,  Lysa  Cooper,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers. Gil  Vazquez,  a  man  Haring  had  fall- 
en for,  was  often  by  his  side.  Haring  and 
Vazquez  were  never  lovers,  because 
Vazquez  is  straight,  but  by  all  accounts 
their  friendship  gave  Haring  a  kind  of 
companionship  he'd  been  longing  for. 

As  the  years  go  on,  questions  like 
"Who  was  Keith  Haring?"  and  "Why 
does  he  matter?"  get  both  simpler  and 
harder  to  answer.  Time  has  allowed  the 
work  to  assert  itself;  it  is  a  document  of 
a  time.  Haring's  eternal  boyishness  has 
joined  somehow  in  our  minds  with  the 
memories  of  all  those  who  came  to  the 
city  and  died  before  they  ever  really  had 
the  chance  to  grow  up.  Because  of  this, 
the  Whitney  show  will  have  special 
meaning  in  New  York.  The  Whitney  staff 
understands  this,  and  Elisabeth  Sussman, 
who  is  the  curator  of  the  Haring  show, 
says  that  everyone  intends  "to  do  it 
right."  A  lot  of  planning  and  care  have 
gone  into  this  exhibition.  Everybody  in- 
volved seems  dedicated  to  the  idea  of 
showcasing  as  many  facets  of  his  talent 
as  possible.  But  good  intentions  often 
aren't  enough.  It's  hard  to  physically  re- 
create the  mood  of  the  times  without 
hokeyness  or  condescension;  in  addition 
we  still  live  in  a  country  where  if  a  show 
has  too  many  penises  and  too  much  ho- 
mosexuality there's  an  outcry.  So,  I  imag- 
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ine  Haring's  most  sexually  explicit  art 
will  need  to  be  circumvented,  or  there 
will  be  warnings. 

Fear  of  sex  in  art  is  often  rationalized 
as  concern  for  children.  Nina  Clemente, 
who  is  now  16  years  old  and  who  adored 
and  was  adored  by  her  parents'  friend 
Keith,  got  it  right  when  she  said  to  me,  "I 
have  a  cartoon  of  two  little  boys  having  a 
conversation.  The  one  says  to  the  other, 
'I  found  a  condom  on  the  patio.'  The 
friend  replies,  'What's  a  patio?'  People 
who  say  that  kids  can't  absorb  informa- 
tion about  sexuality  or  are  frightened  by 
it  are  preventing  their  children  from 
learning  about  the  world.  The  problem  is 
the  adults,  not  the  children." 

For  Nina's  seventh  birthday,  Haring 
made  her  a  book  called  Nina's  Book  of 
Little  Tilings!  It  has  a  purity  that  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  glorious  feeling  that  Ma- 
tisse could  give  his  books.  One  of  Har- 
ing's instructions  in  his  opening  note  to 
Nina  is  "Don't  be  afraid  to  draw  in  the 
book."  Nina  told  me  that  Keith  is  her 
biggest  inspiration  for  being  brave.  Her 
father  hates  the  idea  that  people  will 
think  Keith  Haring  has  finally  made  it 
now  that  his  work  is  being  celebrated  at 
the  Whitney  Museum.  He  says,  "Keith 
doesn't  need  art-world  legitimacy.  He 
found  a  much  more  interesting  legitima- 
cy. He  invented  an  audience  for  himself. 
There's  nothing  better  than  that." 

I  keep  thinking,  about  Haring's  relation- 
ship with  his  parents  and  about  theirs 
with  him.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  end  he 
did  what  they  had  wanted  and  what  he 
had  dreamed  of.  They  had  always  hoped 
he  would  become  a  commercial  artist, 
and  he  was.  He  also  had  an  impact, 
which  is  what  he  came  to  most  desire.  As 
Sussman  points  out,  "He  made  the  line 
so  flexible  an  animal,  and  he  made  it 
work  on  so  many  levels  that  spoke  of  the 
time."  Haring's  parents  wanted  him  to 
be  an  inspiration  to  others,  and  he  is— 
just  not  the  way  they  had  planned  it.  I 
keep  imagining  their  faces  when  they 
come  to  New  York  for  the  exhibition. 
Their  pride  in  their  son  was  obvious 
when  I  visited  them  for  this  article,  as 
was  their  sorrow.  The  Harings  have 
moved  to  the  outskirts  of  Kutztown,  to  a 
beautiful  spot  on  a  hill.  For  the  first  15 
minutes  after  I  arrived,  we  talked  about 
the  tree  swallows,  the  wonderful  weath- 
er, and  the  prop  that  Allen  Haring  was 
making  for  his  granddaughter's  school 
play.  Joan  Haring  served  homemade 
vegetable  soup  and  homemade  coffee 
cake,  and  gave  me  extra  slices  to  take 
home.  Their  decency  is  as  unmistakable 
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as  their  son's  art,  of  which  they  have 
few  modest  pieces. 

The  Harings  have  gone  through  enc 
mous  changes  since  Keith's  death,  inclu 
ing  a  questioning  of  many  things  they  l 
lieved  in  before.  When  Keith  was  gro 
ing  up,  his  father  was  patriotism  inak 
nate.  The  night  he  saw  Lee  Harvey  C 
wald  on  TV  being  taken  in  for  the  asss 
sination  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hariiifui 
shouted.  "My  God!  That's  Ozzie!"  Ozz: 
as  he  called  him,  had  been  in  the  sanjU 
squadron  in  the  Marines  as  Allen  Hi>n 
ing.  Keith's  father  remembers  teasing  H  got 
tentmate  one  night  because  he  was  stud)  ore 
ing  a  Russian  dictionary.  Now  he  laug 
at  the  naivete  of  his  Red-baiting,  b\  I 
much  else  about  the  past,  especially  in  n  us 
gard  to  his  son,  brings  out  his  pain  an 
regret,  not  his  humor.  You  can  see  hcijid 
all  of  it  tears  up  his  wife. 

|  bi: 

I  asked  them  if  they  experienced  injustid  ■ 
once  word  spread  that  Keith  was  si  | 
fering  from  aids. 

Allen  Haring:  "There  were  some  \rn\k 
dents." 

Joan  Haring:  "Keith  was  to  be  a  go> 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  church  said 
didn't  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  evtijL 
come  into  the  church.  That  was  the  fr 
ginning  of  our  being  turned  off." 

Allen  Haring:  "It  was  just  the  opposii  | 
of  what  the  church  is  supposed  to  II 
about." 

And  it's  a  tale  of  what  goes  on  in  til 
name  of  righteousness.  Keith  Haring  dl 
everything  he  could  to  fight  that  kind 
obscenity,  and  to  celebrate  the  mome. 
when  people  liberated  themselves  fro.i 
hate   with   flying   leaps   and   deep   en  | 
braces.  After  I  left  the  Harings,  I  wantet 
to  send  them  a  passage  from  an  interview  I 
with  Michel  Foucault  that  was  first  pui  | 
fished  in  Ethos  in  the  autumn  of  1983. 
it,  Foucault  says: 
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You  see,  that's  why  I  really  work  like, 
dog  and  I  worked  like  a  dog  all  my  life, 
am  not  interested  in  the  academic  status 
what  I  am  doing  because  my  problem  is  ni 
own  transformation.  That's  the  reason  al: 
why,  when  people  say,  "Well,  you  thoug  I 
this  a  few  years  ago  and  now  you  say  sorr  i  li 
thing  else,"  my  answer  is,  [Laughter]  "We  i  i, 
do  you  think  I  have  worked  like  that  < 
those  years  to  say  the  same  thing  and  n 
to  be  changed?"  This  transformation 
one's  self  by  one's  own  knowledge  is, 
think,  something  rather  close  to  the  aesths 
ic  experience.  Why  should  a  painter  work 
he  is  not  transformed  by  his  own  painting 


Haring  transformed  himself,  and  1 
also  transformed  others.  Silence  equa 
death.  □ 
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Istinued  from  page  78  very  impressive, 
/s  Walters.  "It's  not  glitzy.  There's 
thing  in  it  that's  sensational.  It's  just  a 
ly  who's  doing  very  hard  work."  And 
ver  mind  that  Tory  defense  minister 
10  put  his  foot  in  it  by  criticizing  the 
lincess  as  a  meddlesome  naif.  As  Diana 
iroitly  explains,  "For  some  time  I've 
ien  aware,  through  the  Red  Cross,  of 
i  continuing  tragedy  posed  by  anti- 
rsonnel  land  mines.  But  I  wanted  to  do 
Dre  than  just  read  about  statistics.  .  .  . 
y  purpose  was  simple— to  heighten 
abal  awareness  of  the  human  suffering 
lused  by  these  evil  weapons." 
"I  can  see  that  she  desires  what  she  re- 
rds  as  a  rather  silly  royal  front  to  be- 
>me  a  softer  royal  front,"  says  the  dis- 
lguished  Daily  Telegraph  columnist  Bill 
cedes,  who  has  made  the  mines  a  cru- 
de. Until  he  observed  Diana's  perfor- 
ance  in  Africa,  Deedes  admits  he  was 
ildly  critical.  But  "on  the  Angola  expe- 
tion,  which  is  the  only  one  I've  done 
ith  her,  I  formed  the  impression  that  if 
le  is  given  the  right  mission  she  almost 
bves  out  of  herself  and  becomes  a  dif- 
rent  person  altogether."  He  is  now  a 
m  ally  and  friend.  "You  might  say  of 
kr  that  she  lost  a  husband  and  a  posi- 


tion, and  is  looking  for  a  serious  role," 
says  Deedes.  "She  remains,  in  my  mind, 
extremely  important  because  she  has  a 
very  big  influence  in  the  life  pf  Prince 
William,  about  whom  she  thinks  a  great 
deal,  of  whom  she's  very  proud,  and  of 
whom  she  wants  to  make  something  very 
worthwhile.  She  wants  to  set  an  example 
to  her  sons,  her  older  son  in  particular, 
which  may  produce  a  more  sympathetic 
person.  I  think  compassion  is  what  she's 
trying  to  bring  to  her  son's  life." 

It  is  ironic  that  Diana  is  more  effective 
alone  than  she  was  as  a  fully  vested 
member  of  the  royal  family.  As  Her  Royal 
Highness,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  she 
could  not  have  undertaken  a  cause  as  po- 
litically sensitive  as  land  mines  that  maim 
and  kill  innocent  children,  nor  could  she 
have  followed  her  own  son's  imaginative 
suggestion  and  sold  her  old  clothes  to 
benefit  charity.  But  as  "ma'am"— as  Di- 
ana—she can.  I  asked  her  what  she  had 
thought  of  William's  inspired  idea,  and 
she  replied  that  it  struck  her  as  "so  appro- 
priate and  so  simple!"  An  uncomplicated 
answer  from  a  complicated  woman.  There 
is  no  telling  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  raised  from  diamante  and  pearl  on 
June  25,  but  all  proceeds  will  go  to  aids- 
and  cancer -related  charities  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  including  the  Royal 


Marsden  Hospital  Cancer  Fund,  the  Har- 
vard aids  Institute,  the  Evelyn  H.  Lauder 
Breast  Center  at  Memorial  Sloan -Ketter- 
ing Cancer  Center,  the  aids  Care  Center 
of  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center,  and,  as  mentioned,  the  aids  Crisis 
Trust.  Christie's  has  not  placed  reserves 
on  the  gowns,  but  bidding  is  expected  to 
start  at  $5,000  and  escalate  feverishly 
from  there.  The  204-page  sales  catalogue— 
a  lavish  production  in  itself,  with  designer 
sketches,  photographs  of  the  Princess,  and 
a  cover  portrait  by  Lord  Snowdon— may 
well  come  close  to  topping  Sotheby's  best- 
seller, the  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis 
catalogue,  which  raised  $2.5  million  for 
charity. 

"In  many  ways,"  says  a  friend,  "Diana 
remains  slightly  scattered,  and  yet  basically 
with  the  best  instincts."  In  a  photograph- 
er's studio  in  South  London,  she  opened 
the  door  on  her  new  life  and  let  the  light 
in.  "I  have  sat  in  front  of  the  camera  once 
or  twice  before,"  Diana  told  me,  "but  I 
can  honestly  say  that  sitting  for  Mario  was 
enormous  fun— I  hope  the  photographs 
show  that!  He  had  a  magical  ability  and  I 
shall  always  remember  the  laughter  that 
accompanied  our  day  together." 

This  month,  when  the  auctioneer's  gavel 
sounds  its  final  blow,  the  fairy-tale  princess 
once  considered  a  royal  "problem"  will  be 
newly  fitted  for  her  brand-new  life.  □ 
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ntinued  from  page  1 7  Dakota,  is  no  more 
act  of  God  than  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

's  been  said  that  one  of  the  boons  of  the 
ture  will  be  the  disappearance  of  physical 
oney.  That  we'll  all  walk  around  with 
mart  Cards,  with  money  encoded  on 
em.  How  do  you  feel  about  that  prospect? 
probably  wouldn't  take  to  it,  because 
|m  a  reactionary  and  therefore  constitu- 
bnally  opposed  to  all  innovation.  This 
icludes  MetroCards  and  doctors  who  de- 
fand  payment  by  check  or  credit  card 
efore  you  leave  their  offices.  Doctors 
lould  either  send  bills  or  admit  that 
iey're  retailers.  New  York  Hospital  is  ei- 
ler  a  citadel  of  wisdom  and  healing, 
affed  by  dedicated  professionals,  or  just 
nother  store  employing  the  usual  assort- 
lent  of  surly  salesgirls  and  bewildered 
lanagers.  They  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

fow  do  you  respond,  then,  to  escalating 

rices? 

/ell,  it's  hard  for  me  to  keep  up  with  in- 
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flation  because  sulking,  no  matter  how 
furiously,  does  not  include  cost-of-living 
increases.  Also,  I  feel  that  among  the 
things  I  learned  in  childhood  were  prices, 
by  which  I  mean  I  see  no  reason  for  them 
to  have  changed.  After  all,  5  times  5  is 
still  25  and  the  capital  of  Delaware  is 
still  Dover,  ergo:  a  pack  of  chewing  gum 
should  cost  a  nickel.  It  cost  a  nickel 
when  I  was  a  child— why  should  it  cost 
60  cents  now?  It's  still  chewing  gum.  It's 
not  like  they  improved  it  in  some  way. 

Is  there  anything  that  you  would  spend 
anything  for— money  no  object? 
Neurosurgery.  I  would  not  shop  around. 
Who  is  the  most  ridiculously  expensive 
neurosurgeon  in  the  world?  That's  the 
guy  I  want. 

If  you  acquired  money  tomorrow,  would 
you  stay  in  New  York? 
No.  And  not  just  me.  The  last  big  lottery 
was  something  like  $45  million.  Whenev- 
er the  lottery  gets  that  big  the  local  news 
covers  it.  I  saw  on  TV  reporters  going 
into  the  streets  and  asking  people,  "What 
would  you  do  if  you  won  the  lottery?" 


And  the  first  thing  that  every  person  said 
was  "I'd  leave  New  York."  So  now  I  real- 
ize that  not  only  do  I  live  in  a  city  where 
all  the  residents  want  to  leave  but  not  a 
single  one  feels  that  he  could  get  out  for 
a  penny  under  $45  million.  That,  as  ex- 
pensive as  it  is  to  live  here,  we  imagine  it 
would  cost  much  more  to  get  out.  I  my- 
self would  be  gone  like  a  shot. 

Would  you  hide  out  in  the  proverbial  house 
on  the  beach? 

I  know  that's  the  dream,  but  I  do  not 
have  this  desire.  I  find  the  ocean  very 
noisy.  The  surf  pounding  on  the  shore- 
sometimes  when  I'm  at  a  house  on  the 
beach,  I  can't  sleep  because  of  the  din, 
which  to  me,  frankly,  is  just  the  nautical 
version  of  Con  Edison  drilling. 

If  you  had  a  lot  of  money,  would  you  give 
some  of  it  away  to  an  organization  or  goal 
or  cause? 

Yes.  it  would  be  very  enjoyable  to  give  a 
lot  of  money  away.  But  people  are  always 
saying  how  awful  it  is  that  when  people 
give  money  to  an  institution  they  tell  them 
how  to  spend  it.  Well,  what's  the  point 
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otherwise?  I  would  never  give  money  to 
an  institution  without  issuing  instructions, 
if  not  edicts.  There  is  no  institution  that  I 
feel  so  accurately  reflects  my  own  judg- 
ment that  I  would  let  it  just  spend  the 
money  however  it  wanted.  But  I  also 
would  like  to  be  like  that  guy  on  the  old 
TV  show  The  Millionaire,  John  Beresford 
Tipton.  Remember  him?  He  gave  a  mil- 
lion dollars  tax-free  to  one  person  at  a 
time.  And  he  gave  it  anonymously.  Exact- 
ly what  I  would  do.  But  not  because  I'm  a 
modest  person  like  John  Beresford  Tip- 
ton, but  because  I  believe  this  generosity 
would  be  likely  to  inspire  the  same  num- 
ber of  irritating  phone  calls  that  writing  a 
screenplay  would  entail. 

Have  you  seen  the  ad  with  Sally  Struthers 
asking  for  money  for  Third  World  chil- 
dren? Would  you  send  her  some  of  your 
money? 


No.  There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  chari- 
ties that  show  these  children  and  they  say 
that  you  get  a  specific  child.  They  say, 
"You  will  have  your  own  child  and  he  will 
write  you  letters."  Like  the  thing  you  want 
most  in  life  is  more  mail.  Clearly,  the  up- 
side of  being  rich  is  you  don't  have  to  see 
your  mail.  And  when  they  say  that  for  the 
price  of  a  cup  of  coffee— 67  cents  a  day— 
you  can  support  this  child,  my  first 
thought.  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  to  say,  is 
Where  can  you  get  a  cup  of  coffee  for  67 
cents?  And  my  second  thought  is  that  I 
should  move  to  this  place  where  you  can 
raise  a  child  on  67  cents  a  day  because 
that  must  mean  that  for  87  cents  a  day 
you  can  live  like  Peter  the  Great.  But  I 
would  never  send  money  to  an  organiza- 
tion like  that,  because  I'm  afraid  that  what 
they  really  do  is  send  you  the  actual  child 
and  I,  as  you  know,  live  in  a  place  where 
the  daily  cost  of  raising  a  child  is  appar- 
ently something  closer  to  $67,000. 

If  this  current  trend  of  your  having  no 


money  continues,  how  will  you  fund  yc^ 
retirement? 

I  seem  to  be  the  only  person  around  ifa 
age  who  has  not  been  thinking  about  ti|( 
for  the  past  20  years.  The  truth  is,  I  do 
actually  work  hard  enough  to  envision  (K 
time  when  I  would  be  working  much  le  f1" 
Now,  I  realize  that  eventually— because  r1 
believe  there  will  come  a  time  when  cij  jjs; 
rette  smoking  will  be  illegal  in  this  coi  f' 
try— I  will  be  compelled  to  become   ^ 
smoking  expatriate.  And  I'll  live  in  a  frf      ■ 
eign  country  where  I  won't  understand  p'k   ' 
word  that  is  being  said  around  me.  Whin ffllV 
in  itself  would  be  immensely  relaxing.  1    ' 
move  to  one  of  those  countries  where  y< 
can  raise  a  child  on  67  cents  a  day. 
cause  if  you  can  raise  a  child  on  67  cents  I 
day— and  children  are,  after  all,  still  gro" 
ing—  you  can  probably  retire  on  17  cents.  ■ s 
mean,  my  shoe  size  stays  the  same. 
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How  many  rich  people  are  there  in  t)  \ 

world,  do  you  think? 

Not  nearly  enough  to  go  around.  □ 
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continued  from  page  85  have  their  respect," 
the  60-year-old  McCain  says.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve I  have  their  affection." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Clinton  fund-raising 
scandals'  first  headlines  last  fall,  at  least 
four  Senate  committees— Thompson's  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Jesse  Helms's  Foreign 
Relations,  Orrin  Hatch's  Judiciary,  and 
McCain's  Commerce— sought  to  handle 
some  portion  of  the  investigation  and  pub- 
lic hearings  Republicans  were  clamoring 
for.  There  was  also  the  possibility  that 
Trent  Lott,  the  new  majority  leader,  might 
form  a  special  committee.  McCain,  with 
his  strong  interest  in  campaign -finance  re- 
form, was  so  confident  that  he  would  head 
the  probe  that  his  staff  began  interviewing 
potential  investigators.  McCain  says  he  ap- 
proached Lott  in  early  December  for  guid- 
ance on  how  to  proceed.  Lott,  however, 
was  unenthusiastic  about  placing  the  po- 
tentially explosive  hearings  in  the  hands  of 
the  maverick  McCain,  whom  he  would 
have  a  hard  time  controlling. 

Instead,  Lott  chose  Thompson.  At  first 
glance  it  was  a  surprising  decision.  Govern- 
mental Affairs  is  traditionally  a  backwater 
of  the  Senate,  a  sleepy  committee  whose 
deliberations  generally  draw  few  headlines. 
That  Thompson,  with  just  two  years  of 
Senate  experience,  should  emerge  as  the 
committee's  senior  Republican  was  itself  an 
indicator  of  how  lightly  Governmental  Af- 
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fairs  was  regarded.  In  Lott's  eyes,  however, 
Thompson  had  a  few  things  going  for  him. 
He  was  telegenic,  and  there  were  no  cam- 
paign scandals  in  his  background.  Further- 
more, Governmental  Affairs,  unlike  some 
other  committees,  had  full  subpoena  power. 

Democrats  muttered  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  Lott  to  control  Thompson,  a  ju- 
nior senator.  To  make  sure,  Lott  placed 
several  senior  senators  on  Governmental 
Affairs  alongside  Thompson,  including 
Don  Nickles,  the  Senate  whip.  "They  put 
their  fighters  on  that  committee,  guys 
who  will  stay  in  lockstep"  with  Lott's 
wishes,  says  one  Senate  staffer.  "They're 
trying  to  keep  Thompson  in  line."  Mc- 
Cain remained  confident  he  could  stay  in- 
volved in  the  investigation,  since  he  had 
sat  on  Governmental  Affairs  during  the 
two  previous  Congresses.  This  time,  how- 
ever, Lott  denied  McCain's  requests  for  a 
seat  on  the  committee.  McCain  was  told 
there  was  no  room. 

Thompson  wasted  no  time  girding  for 
battle.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  January 
his  team  began  to  take  shape.  Over  din- 
ners at  the  Capital  Grille  he  persuaded  his 
longtime  friend  Michael  Madigan  to  sign 
on  his  chief  counsel.  The  pale,  bearded 
Madigan  had  worked  for  Thompson  dur- 
ing Watergate,  when  Howard  Baker  gave 
him  the  nickname  "Mad  Dog"  after  his 
combative  exami.iation  of  the  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  during  a  deposition.  Fol- 
lowing Watergate,  Madigan  went  on  to 
become  a  top  litigator  at  Bob  Strauss  and 


Vernon  Jordan's  K  Street  law  firm,  Akin 
Gump,    Strauss,    Hauer   &    Feld.    Aft<ti»« 
Thompson  called,  Madigan  stopped  woi 
on  a  big  civil  case  involving  Ohio  Blui' 
Cross  and  started  mapping  out  possibb !'^  ;; 
avenues  of  investigation  into  Taiwan  anif fl 
Indonesia.  Mark  Tipps,  a  square -jawe^P') 
young  Nashville  attorney  who  was  prepa 
ing  to  return  home  after  two  years  as  Ten  fc i 
nessee  senator  William  Frist's  chief  d^ 
staff,  had  just  attended  his  own  goinp)^ 
away  party  when  Thompson   prevailed™ 
upon  him  to  sign  on  as  Madigan's  deputjH® 

The  two  lawyers,  forming  the  core  o 
Thompson's   team,   initially   planned   tifcn:1 
kick  off  hearings  in  March.  But  Madigan 
who  hadn't  worked  in  the  Senate  for  111' tor.; 
years,  had  forgotten  the  complexity  of  tin 
Capitol's  bureaucracy.  He  lost  weeks  jusi/*- 
arranging   for  office   space,   eventuall; 
moving  into  a  cramped  suite  behind  am 
unmarked  black  door  on  the  first  floor  on  "  th 
the  Senate's  Russell  office  building.  Spaco  ^ 
was  at  such  a  premium  that  Madigan'; 
office  doubled  as  the  team's  conference  Wse 
room.   American   forces  won   the  Gulll'^ 
War  in  less  time  than  it  took  Madigan  tci* 
get  an  extra  photocopier. 

Senate  investigations  are  strange,  two-^nl 
headed  creatures,  featuring  a  majority 
team  (in  this  case  Thompson  and  the  Re- 
publicans) and  a  minority  team  (in  this 
case  headed  by  the  senior  Democrat  on  llh. 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  the    « 
former  astronaut  John  Glenn  of  Ohio).  In^'t 
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At  investigations  of  a  sitting  president 
I  majority's  role  has  been  to  lead  the  in- 
llry.  The  minority's  role  has  been  am- 
■jous;  it  can  play  along  or  it  can  act  as 
■dsty  extension  of  the  president's  de- 
Jse,  contesting  subpoenas  and  generally 
■riming  up  the  works.  Conventional 
Jdom  holds  that  for  such  an  investiga- 
Ji  to  be  credible  the  two  teams  must  set 
Jle  partisan  differences  and  work  to- 
iler, as  Baker  did  with  Sam  Ervin  dur- 
st Watergate,  or  as  New  Hampshire  Re- 
l)lican  Warren  Rudman  did  with  the 
imocrat  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii  dur- 
[  Iran-contra.  Howard  Baker  says  a 
>  cessful  investigation  needs  "a  deter- 
lied  majority  and  a  willing  minority." 
iMcCain,  who  remained  in  regular  con- 
st with  Thompson,  tried  to  impress  upon 
hi  the  importance  of  John  Glenn's  play- 
ii  some  version  of  the  Baker/ 
fidman  role.  On  paper  Glenn 
Is  a  natural  for  the  part,  a  na- 
Inal  hero  who  was  planning  to 
lire  from  the  Senate  in  1998, 
lich  gave  him  a  rare  degree  of 
ftedom  in  criticizing  members 

■  his  own  party.  Like  McCain, 

■  has  had  his  own  stinging  en- 
junters  with  the  campaign - 
lance  system;  he  too  got  caught 

I  in  the  Keating  Five  affair.  In 
Irds  similar  to  McCain's,  Glenn 
kcribes  the  Keating  scandal  as 
Sfiply  "the  worst  experience  of 
1/  life."  (As  with  McCain,  the 
Hues  committee  found  that  he 
Id  been  guilty  only  of  poor 
Bgment.)  Another  wounding  ex- 
Irience  was  his  failed  presiden- 

II  campaign  in  1984,  which  gen- 
pted  $3  million  in  debt.  Thir- 
In  years  later  Glenn  is  only 
Iw  on  the  verge  of  settling  it, 
ler  negotiating  a  maze  of  feder- 
I  election  rules  that  specify, 
tiong  other  things,  that  he  can't 
ly  it  all  off  with  his  own  money. 

In  their  first  meetings,  Thompson  and 
..Madigan  liked  everything  they  saw 
lout  Glenn  and  his  team.  The  75-year - 
Id  senator,  never  known  for  harsh  dis- 
lays  of  partisanship,  chose  as  minority 
fcunsel  Michael  Davidson,  a  fair-mind- 
H  57-year-old  who  had  served  as  the 
jfenate's  legal  counsel,  a  bipartisan  of- 
fce  that  oversees  litigation  involving  the 
Inate.  Thompson's  aides  snickered  that 
Badigan  liked  Davidson  so  much  be- 
iruse  he  could  steamroller  him.  In 
lose  early  days  Davidson  worked  close- 
t  with  Mark  Tipps  to  set  up  proce- 
lires  for  sharing  documents  and  issuing 
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subpoenas.  At  first  things  went  smoothly. 
The  honeymoon  between  Glenn  and 
Thompson  began  with  a  polite  sit-down 
in  early  January  during  which  Thomp- 
son outlined  his  plans  for  a  bipartisan  in- 
vestigation. Though  Glenn  was  left  with 
more  questions  than  answers,  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  Thompson  time  to  gather  his 
thoughts.  At  a  second  meeting,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  Glenn  was  pleased  when  Thomp- 
son handed  him  an  early  copy  of  the 
speech  he  planned  to  make  the  next  day 
before  the  entire  Senate;  the  goodwill  evap- 
orated, however,  when  Glenn  emerged 
from  the  meeting  to  find  that  Thompson's 
staff  had  already  given  the  text  to  re- 
porters. Glenn  also  asked  Thompson  for 
some  sense  of  how  large  a  budget  he  ex- 
pected to  seek.  The  Ohio  senator  had 
heard  a  rumor  that  Thompson  would  ask 


Glenn's  people 

identified  a  "spy  "at 

the  staff  meeting, 

a  female  Democratic 

staff  member 

who  had  dated 

Thompson. 


for  $3  million,  which  Glenn  considered  ex- 
cessive; it  was,  after  all,  more  than  even 
the  Watergate  committee  had  started  with. 
Thompson  demurred.  "We  haven't  really 
decided  on  a  figure  yet,"  he  told  Glenn. 

The  next  day,  after  both  senators  deliv- 
ered speeches  emphasizing  their  hopes  for 
a  bipartisan  investigation,  Glenn  ap- 
proached Thompson  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  asked  again  for  a  budget  fig- 
ure. "We're  going  to  a  k  for  $6.5  million," 
Thompson  said.  Glenn  and  his  staff  direc- 
tor at  Governmental  Affairs,  Len  Weiss, 
were  stunned,  but  they  kept  their  reaction 
to  themselves  for  the  moment.  Thompson 
was  ambushing  them,  they  felt,  with  an  ex- 


traordinary budget  request  at  the  last 
minute.  "He  ticked  off  Glenn  from  the 
get-go,"  says  a  Glenn  staff  member.  "It 
was  a  surprise  to  us.  Fred  Thompson  is  a 
savvy  guy.  We  thought  he  knew  how  to 
play  the  game,  and  frankly  he  was  almost 
amateurish  in  his  approach.  ...  He  seemed 
incapable  of  making  a  gesture  of  any  kind 
to  bring  Glenn  in  as  a  partner.  He  was 
treating  Glenn  as  an  enemy.  .  .  .  And  once 
he  saw  we  were  going  to  oppose  the  bud- 
get request,  he  treated  Glenn  with  insult 
and  even  disdain." 

The  bipartisan  peace  eroded  further  the 
next  day,  January  29,  when  Thompson 
convened  a  two-day  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  to  decide  on 
the  investigation's  scope  and  budget.  With 
no  advance  warning,  Glenn  led  a  fiery 
Democratic  attack  on  Thompson's  pro- 
posed budget.  At  first  Thompson 
and  Madigan  were  taken  aback; 
this  just  wasn't  like  Glenn.  Then 
they  spied  a  new  face  hovering 
behind  several  of  the  Democratic 
senators  at  the  hearing,  whisper- 
ing in  ears  and  handing  out  little 
folded  notes.  They  quickly  identi- 
fied the  man  as  Glenn  Ivey,  an  aide 
to  South  Dakota  senator  Tom 
Daschle,  the  minority  leader;  Ivey 
was  familiar  to  Republicans  from 
New  York  senator  Alfonse 
D'Amato's  Banking  Committee 
hearings  into  Whitewater,  during 
which  he  had  served  on  the  mi- 
nority staff  as  an  aide  to  Senator 
Paul  Sarbanes  of  Maryland,  an  ef- 
fective defender  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  fact,  it  was  Ivey  and 
Daschle's  office  more  than  Glenn's 
that  generated  the  "counter"  bud- 
get proposal  of  $1.8  million  that 
Democrats  threw  at  Thompson  in 
the  meeting.  The  number,  which 
was  based  on  the  cost  of  the  White- 
water investigation,  sent  Thomp- 
son's staff  into  a  fury.  A  $1.8 
million  budget  barely  covered  the  salaries 
of  the  lawyers  and  secretaries  Madigan 
had  already  hired.  "One-point-eight  didn't 
pass  the  straight-face  test,"  exclaims  a 
Thompson  staffer.  "That  meant  we  couldn't 
buy  a  postage  stamp  or  anything  else." 
Thompson  and  Glenn  ended  the  two-day 
meeting  at  an  impasse  and  agreed  to  take 
their  vastly  different  budget  proposals  to 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  the  following 
week  for  adjudication. 

Meanwhile,  partisan  bickering  broke 
out  between  the  two  staffs,  who  had 
taken  offices  next  to  each  other.  As  they 
both  began  settling  in,  Madigan  launched 
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a  takeover  bid  for  Russell  192,  the  room 
which  served  as  the  committee's  library 
and  in  which  both  staffs  had  awkwardly 
set  up  offices.  Madigan,  insisting  he  had 
private  materials  he  wanted  to  store  in 
the  room,  moved  to  eject  the  Demo- 
crats. When  Glenn's  people  objected, 
they  found  the  lock  changed.  "We  raised 
holy  hell,"  recalls  a  Glenn  staff  member. 
"They  backed  down  and  gave  us  a  key." 
But  Madigan  successfully  pressed  to  evict 
the  Democrats  anyway,  at  which  point 
Glenn's  aide  Len  Weiss  complained  that 
he  needed  access  to  the  room  because  it 
housed  the  committee's  only  functional 
photocopier.  Thompson's  staff  director 
promptly  furnished  Weiss  with  a  new 
copier,  only  to  have  Weiss  complain  that 
it  wasn't  good  enough.  For  a  time,  noth- 
ing was  too  petty  to  fight  about. 

On  Wednesday,  February  5,  word 
spread  that  the  Rules  Committee 
would  delay  examination  of  the  inves- 
tigative budget.  Aides  to  Thompson  told 
reporters  that  neither  senator  would  be 
discussing  the  investigation  at  the  budget 
hearing  the  next  day.  But  Glenn  couldn't 
resist.  As  Thompson  looked  on  in  sur- 
prise, Glenn  ripped  into  the  Republi- 
can's budget  request,  terming  it  "exces- 
sive" and  "unprecedented."  One  by  one, 
as  Ivey  again  hovered  in  the  back- 
ground, whispering  and  passing  notes, 
the  committee's  Democrats  followed 
suit,  grilling  Thompson.  Dianne  Fein- 
stein  of  California,  noting  Thompson's 
request  to  hire  as  many  as  48  attorneys, 
exclaimed,  "My  God,  this  is  the  size  of  a 
large  Washington  law  firm!"  Thompson 
defended  himself  as  best  he  could,  not- 
ing that  his  request  was  in  line  with 
what  Watergate  and  other  investigative 
committees  had  received.  "What  we 
have  now  here  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  really  serious  about  this 
investigation,"  Thompson  told  the  com- 
mittee. "If  you  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
freight,  don't  load  the  wagon." 

Afterward,  cornered  in  a  Senate  hall- 
way by  re  |  Thompson  could  barely 
disguise  his  outrage.  Trent  Lott  termed 
Glenn's    attai  i  unprovoked    "am- 
bush." Glenn,  in  turn,  seethed  at  L 
use  of  that  word.  Thompson  >rri- 
tated  Glenn  by  noting,  during  oi 
ing— after  the  Ohio  senator  had  lament- 
ed the  absence  of  the  bipartisan  spirit 
of   the    Iran-contra    hearings— that 
Iran-contra   chairman,    Daniel    Inouye, 
"had  Senator  Rudman"  to  work  with.  A 


Democratic  senator,  Carl  Levin  of  Mich- 
igan, hustled  to  Glenn's  defense,  saying, 
"You're  lucky  that  you  have  Senator 
Glenn." 

Watching  all  this  with  growing  dis- 
comfort was  John  McCain.  McCain 
worried  that  if  Thompson  was  unable  to 
woo  Glenn  into  forming  a  bipartisan  front 
for  the  investigation  the  hearings— and 
any  prospect  for  serious  campaign -finance 
reform— were  doomed.  Again  and  again, 
McCain  privately  urged  Thompson  to 
reach  out  to  Glenn.  Thompson,  obviously 
frustrated,  insisted  he  was  doing  all  he 
could.  His  core  team  of  Madigan  and 
Tipps,  meanwhile,  believed  that  Glenn 
was  no  longer  an  independent  actor,  that 
he  was  now  under  the  control  of  Ivey, 
Tom  Daschle— and  the  White  House. 

The  truth  was  that  members  of  the 
president's  staff,  working  through  Daschle 
and  his  staff,  had  kept  close  tabs  on 
Thompson  from  the  beginning.  A  small 
White  House  working  group  had  been 
formed  to  orchestrate  damage  control  for 
the  Thompson  and  House  investigations; 
it  included  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  John 
Podesta,  spokespersons  Lanny  Davis  and 
Ann  Lewis,  as  well  as  presidential  adviser 
Rahm  Emanuel.  The  group,  via  its  con- 
gressional liaison,  Don  Goldberg,  kept  in 
touch  with  Ivey  and  Daschle's  policy  di- 
rector, Larry  Stein,  on  a  daily  basis; 
Daschle's  people  insist  that  the  White 
House  doesn't  lobby,  but  that  lines  of 
communication  are  kept  open. 

The  White  House  group  is  also  in 
close  contact  with  Senator  Carl  Levin  of 
Michigan,  the  number-two  Democrat  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  Just  as  Don  Nick- 
les  is  seen  as  representing  Lott  on  the 
committee,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
Thompson,  Levin,  an  experienced  trial 
lawyer,  is  viewed  as  being  Daschle  and 
the  White  House's  man,  working  to 
make  sure  that  Glenn  doesn't  succumb 
to  Thompson's  charm.  Clinton  himself 
got  involved  in  a  bid  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure up  on  Daschle,  at  one  point  calling 
the  senator  at  home  after  midnight  to  of- 
fer a  bitter  harangue  about  fellow  Dem- 
ocrats who  had  pressed  for  an  indepen- 
dent counsel  to  investigate  the  fund-rais- 
ing scandals.  Clinton's  implicit  message: 
Control  your  people. 

Daschle  may  have  his  own  reasons  to 
>e  concerned  about  Thompson's  investi- 
l.  In  a  batch  of  documents  subpoe- 
naed from  the  f  <  mmerce  Department, 
jators  dis^.  >ered  a  letter  Daschle 
nt  in  I1  »3  to  Richard  Riley,  the 
i  nel  dire  tor  of  the  Clinton-Gore 

tra,       on.   It  written  on  behalf  of 


Huang,  who  had  given  $3,000  to  Dasi 


mW 


le's  1992  re-election  campaign  (Dascl ; 
recently  returned  the  money).  "I  haX 
known  John  Huang  for  four  years,  h; 
ing  worked  with  him  on  a  number  I 
economic  development  projects  and  p; 
ticipated  with  him  in  several  issues  cc 


ferences.  I  can  personally  attest  to  Johi 


1 1 


strong  background  in  trade  and  Pad 
Rim  issues,  and  the  high  regard  in  whi  I 
he  is  held  in  the  Chinese  American  coi 
munity,"   Daschle  had  written,   recc 
mending  Huang  for  a  number  of  pc 
tions  at  Commerce,  where  Huang  sub? 
quently    landed.    Daschle    declined 
comment  on  this  letter.  His  staff  dov 
plays  it,  calling  it  "routine"  and  "stai 
generated,"  implying  that  the  endor 
ment  was  insincere. 


Conditions  on  the  committee  con 
ued  to  worsen  when,  on  a  Friday 
ternoon  in  early  February,  Madigan 
Tipps  presented  Glenn  with  their  first 
subpoenas  for  review.  They  were  all 
individuals  and  companies  whose  na 
had  crowded  the  headlines  for  weeks, 
eluding  Charles  Trie  and  officials  of  th 
Riady  family's  Lippo  conglomerate.  Art 


other  23  subpoenas  followed  on  Mov 
day,  along  with  a  notification  that  Goc 


III 


ernmental  Affairs  would  meet  three  da\ 
later   to   vote   on   them.    Glenn's   sta 
chief,  Len  Weiss,  was  furious,  claimin 
that  this  gave  the   Democrats  the  al 
solute    minimum    notice— 72    hours— n 
quired  under  Senate  rules  to  review  thl, 
subpoenas,  which  he  viewed  as  slopp;" 
and  lacking  supporting  documentatior 
When  Glenn  brought  up  the  matter  wit 
Thompson  at   the   hearing  three   day 
later,  the  Democrats  received  a  rude  sum 
prise.  Thompson  insisted  that  Mike  D; 
vidson,  the  Democrats'  easygoing  coumr 
sel,  had  previously  agreed  to  the  subpoe 
nas  and  the  subpoena  process.  In  fad 
Madigan  and  Tipps  were  increasing!; 


mi 
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Kim 


irritated  that  a  number  of  matters  they 
believed  had  been  cleared  by  Davidson* 
including  the  committee's  budget,  we: 
attacked  in  public  by  Glenn.  Sensing 
that   Davidson   was   making  promise: 


pin 


Ik 


that  Glenn  perhaps  prodded  by  Dasch. 
le's  office— wasn't  prepared  to  keep,  the} 
had  taken  to  calling  the  process  "David 
sonization."  "What  happened,"  sayi>; 
one  Thompson  staff  member,  "was  thawj 
Davidson  simply  couldn't  deliver  hiii 
client,  Glenn." 

As  Thompson  spoke  at  the  hearing. 
Glenn  and  Weiss  turned  and  whispered  ' 


fclii 


d 
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with    Davidson.    "Mike,    is   this   true?" 
Weiss  asked  about  Thompson's  allega-  ,' 

tions.  Davidson  launched  into  a  lengthy 

lire 
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■ination,  the  gist  of  which  was  that. 
Ait  was  true.  "He  left  Glenn  looking 

I  of  silly,  [because]  he  couldn't  re- 
M  complains  a  Glenn  staff  member. 
Jit  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
■;l's  back."  The  Democrats  called  a 
|;s  and  gathered  in  an  anteroom. 
Me  a  number  of  senators,  including 
■srt  Torricelli  of  New  Jersey,  made 
I  their  dissatisfaction  with  David- 
's; nonconfrontational  style.  When 
Blearing  ended,  Davidson  offered  his 
■;nation,  which  was  accepted.  (Glenn 
Mequently  claimed,  implausibly,  that 
■dson  was  just  helping  out  in  the  mi- 
lt stage  of  the  investigation 
if  had  never  really  been  hired 
Jjiermanent  lead  counsel.)  A 

■  ier  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
rn  Maryland,  Alan  Baron, 
v  quickly  brought  in  as 
)  idson's  replacement.  Baron, 

■  as  believed,  would  be  less 
ratable  than  Davidson  had 


By  mid-February,  Thompson  had  suc- 
ceeded in  issuing  his  first  subpoenas, 
but  he  still  had  no  budget  and,  running 
short  of  funds,  had  stopped  hiring  new 
lawyers  and  staff.  To  break  the  impasse, 
Thompson  and  Glenn  held  a  series  of  pri- 
vate meetings  with  their  respective  lead- 
ers, Lott  and  Daschle.  Staff  members  and 
lawyers,  including  Madigan.  Tipps,  and 
Ivey,  waited  outside  in  anterooms  while 
the  four  senators  sought  a  compromise. 
Inside,  Daschle  and  Glenn  adamantly  re- 
fused to  move  off  their  $1.8  million  re- 
quest. They  also  wanted  a  "date  certain" 
by  which  the  hearings  would  end— a  de- 


file    task     of     deciphering 
I  Thompson's  day-to-day  strat- 
i's often  fell  to  Weiss,  who 
qie  it  his  job  to  study  every- 
i.g  about  the  Tennessee  sena- 
ry Speaking  to  a  closed  meet- 
ly of  Democratic  staff  direc- 
I.   one   Monday   morning   in 
truary,    Weiss    quoted    from 
(nmpson's  1975  book  on  Wa- 
rcate  on  the  partisan  sniping 
Ipmpson  felt  he  had  endured 
Im  Democrats  on  that  com- 
ifjtee.   "That's  the  way  we're 
Bng  treated  now,"  Weiss  said. 
is  becoming  a  partisan  inves- 
rition."  Several  days  later  Weiss  was 
knned   to   hear   his   remarks   thrown 
tk  at  him  by  Thompson  himself  in  a 
feting  with  Glenn.  Glenn  was  corn- 
fining  about  Lott's  use  of  the  word 
'nbush'"  when  Thompson  responded 
[  repeating  some  of  Weiss's  comments 
'batim. 
rYour  guy  has  been  out  there  going  af- 

me,  quoting  from  my  book!"  Thomp- 
1  exclaimed.  Glenn's  people  scrambled 
figure  out  how  Thompson  had  learned 

Weiss's  comments.  They  identified  a 
>y"  at  the  staff  meeting,  a  female  Dem- 
'atic  staff  member  who  had  dated 
ompson  and  still  spoke  with  him.  Ac- 
rding  to  a  Democratic  source,  a 
ischle  staff  member  confronted  the 
>man,  but  took  the  matter  no  further 
len  she  vigorously  denied  talking  to 
ompson.  (Daschle's  office  denies  that 
:re  was  a  confrontation.) 


McCain  urged 
Thompson  to  reach 

out  to  Glenn . . . 
but  Thompsons  core 

team  believed 

that  Glenn  was  now 

under  the  control 

of  the  White  House. 


ed  to  the  staff  that  he  was  prepared, "as 
he  put  it,  to  "cash  in  my  chips." 

"Shit,  there's  no  support  for  any- 
thing," Thompson  groused.  "I  can't  do 
this  on  my  own." 

At  just  that  moment  Lott  phoned.  The 
majority  leader  was  in  a  difficult  position. 
For  weeks  he  had  been  buffeted  by  waves 
of  discontent  about  Thompson's  probe 
from  other  Republicans  (especially  a  core 
of  hard-liners  in  his  inner  circle  of  advis- 
ers, the  so-called  "Council  of  Trent"). 
These  included  not  only  the  combative 
Mitch  McConnell  from  Kentucky  and 
Rick  Santorum,  the  baby-faced  freshman 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  also  Don 
Nickles  and  other  powerful  sen- 
ators who  worried  that  Thomp- 
son, in  his  bid  to  placate  the 
Democrats,  was  prepared  to  al- 
low his  investigation  to  broaden 
to  include  Republican  office 
seekers  as  well  as  the  Clinton 
campaign.  Slade  Gorton  of  Wash- 
ington State,  another  enemy  of 
reform,  had  openly  speculated 
that  Thompson  was  trying  to  re- 
live his  Watergate  days,  and 
launch  his  campaign  for  the  pres- 
idency in  the  process.  When 
Thompson  made  clear  he  was 
about  to  quit,  Lott  promised  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  Republi- 
cans on  the  Rules  Committee  to 
seek  a  compromise.  Thompson 
never  realized  that  the  helping 
hand  Lott  was  proffering  would 
end  up  threatening  to  do  more 
damage  to  the  probe  than  the 
Democrats  had  managed  in 
weeks  of  internecine  warfare. 


mand  that  Thompson,  fearing  Democrat- 
ic delaying  tactics,  said  was  the  one  thing 
he  could  never  agree  to.  Daschle  contin- 
ued to  hammer  at  Thompson's  subpoena 
requests,  saying  he  didn't  understand  how 
they  could  issue  subpoenas  with  no  more 
evidence  than  a  Lexis-Nexis  search.  After- 
ward, Thompson  would  roll  his  eyes  in 
frustration.  "I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,"  he  muttered. 

As  the  end  of  February  approached, 
with  no  compromise  in  sight,  Thompson 
considered  giving  up.  To  pay  his  staff  he 
was  being  forced  to  dip  into  regular 
committee  funds,  something  he  had 
pledged  never  to  do.  No  one— not  the 
White  House,  the  Democrats,  or  the  Re- 
publicans—seemed to  want  him  to  move 
ahead.  Lott,  the  one  man  in  a  position 
to  break  the  logjam,  appeared  to  be 
tepid  in  his  support.  Returning  from  a 
weekend  in  Nashville,  Thompson  confid- 


The  day  after  he  spoke  with  Thompson, 
Lott  gathered  G.O.R  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  his  ornate  Capitol  of- 
fice. Rules  was  known  as  a  murderers' 
row  of  campaign-finance-reform  oppo- 
nents, and  the  two  most  vocal  critics,  Mc- 
Connell and  Santorum,  made  clear  they 
were  prepared  to  block  Thompson's  bud- 
get altogether  unless  tight  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  investigation.  As  Mc- 
Connell and  Santorum  saw  it,  Thomp- 
son's efforts  to  broaden  his  probe  would 
draw  the  focus  away  from  the  scandals 
surrounding  Clinton's  re-election  effort. 

McConnell  told  colleagues  that  Thomp- 
son's investigation  might  lead  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  campaign -finance-reform  bill 
that  could  cost  Republicans  the  Senate. 
Having  recently  taken  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Republican  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee—a post  he  had  long  coveted— Mc- 
Connell wanted  nothing  to  hamper  his 
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fund-raising  efforts  for  1998.  Others  in  the 
room  worried  that  Democrats  might  even 
drag  Newt  Gingrich's  ethical  problems  into 
the  investigation.  "People  started  saying, 
'Wait  a  minute— there'll  be  a  witch-hunt, 
we'll  get  off  the  reservation,' "  recalls  Nick- 
les,  who  attended  the  meeting  that  day.  "It 
does  look  like  a  fishing  expedition." 

The  discussion  centered  on  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Senate  proposal  authorizing 
what  Thompson  would  be  able  to  investi- 
gate. The  broad  wording  Thompson's 
committee  had  already  approved  would 
enable  it  to  look  into  all  "illegal  and  im- 
proper" acts  in  any  recent  presidential  or 
congressional  campaign.  ("We  could  have 
spent  time  looking  into  Goldilocks  under 
that  jurisdiction,"  admits  a  Thompson 
staffer.)  For  McConnell  and  Santorum 
the  problem  word  was  "improper."  If 
Thompson  could  somehow  be  directed  to 
delve  into  only  "illegal"  behavior,  they 
reasoned,  it  would  focus  him  squarely  on 
the  White  House  and  not  on  loopholes  in 
the  campaign -finance  system. 

Thompson  had  only  one  friend  in  the 
room  that  day:  Thad  Cochran  of  Missis- 
sippi. Cochran  ventured  a  compromise. 
"Let's  just  reproduce  the  [language  of] 
the  Watergate  committee's  investigative 
scope,"  Cochran  proposed.  "Let's  let  the 
Democrats  complain  about  that." 

"Yeah!"  Lott  exclaimed.  "We've  got 
that."  Lott  directed  an  aide  to  locate  the 
language,  which  the  Mississippi  senator 
had  already  researched.  McConnell  and 
Santorum  appeared  enthusiastic.  When  the 
aide  returned  with  the  Watergate  commit- 
tee's language,  "Santorum  went,  'Yes!' " 
recalled  one  senator  in  the  room.  "But 
then  someone  said,  'Well,  look  what  it  says 
about  "improper. The  Watergate  word- 
ing, in  fact,  authorized  investigation  of  not 
only  illegal  and  improper  acts  but  "unethi- 
cal" ones  as  well.  No  one— no  one— in 
Lott's  office  that  afternoon  wanted  uneth- 
ical acts  looked  at.  By  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  sense  of  the  group  was  that  new 
language  should  be  drafted  to  limit 
Thompson's  probe  to  only  "illegal  acts." 
When  Cochran  mentioned  that  Thomp- 
son had  includi  d  "improper  acts"  mainly 
to  ensure  an  air  of  bipartisanship  and  thus 
a  credible  investigation,  no  one  seemed  to 
listen. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  4,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
John- Warner  of  Virginia,  walked  over  to 
Thompson's  office  in  the  Senate's  Dirksen 
office  building  and  handed  him  a  copy  of 
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the  new  language,  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  pass  two  days  later.  Thomp- 
son and  his  staff  were  floored.  "Everyone 
knew  with  this  wording  the  whole  investi- 
gation would  look  phony  and  partisan," 
says  one  Senate  staffer.  Adds  a  Thompson 
aide,  "The  hearings  would  have  had  no 
point.  .  .  .  When  we  saw  [this  wording], 
I'll  be  honest,  we  thought  it  was  all  over." 

Thompson's  immediate  reaction,  how- 
ever, was  curiously  subdued.  "Fred  just 
listened,"  says  one  member  of  Thomp- 
son's staff  who  was  in  the  room  that  day. 
"We  assumed  Warner  wasn't  the  princi- 
pal architect  of  this.  He  made  a  pretty 
good  argument,  [saying,]  'We've  got  to 
get  the  train  out  of  the  station,  we've  got 
to  get  it  going.'" 

Thompson  agreed  with  that  much.  He 
had  hoped  to  hold  hearings  in  March  or 
April;  now  it  was  the  first  week  of  March, 
and  he  wasn't  even  close  to  beginning.  Yet 
a  directive  to  investigate  only  illegal  acts 
was  disastrous.  It  would  preclude  any 
meaningful  examination  of  a  host  of  alle- 
gations about  incidents  that  appeared  un- 
seemly yet  probably  didn't  break  any  laws, 
including  the  Lincoln  Bedroom  sleep- 
overs,  Gore's  fund-raising  calls  from  his 
office,  the  White  House  coffees  to  which 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  invit- 
ed contributors  to  meet  with  administra- 
tion officials,  and  Margaret  Williams's 
acceptance  in  the  White  House  of  the 
$50,000  contribution  from  Johnny  Chung. 
There  would  be  no  investigation  of  con- 
gressional wrongdoing,  no  talk  of  cam- 
paign-finance reform,  and  no  serious  ex- 
amination of  soft  money.  There  would, 
however,  still  be  televised  hearings.  And 
for  a  man  thinking  of  running  for  presi- 
dent in  2000— Thompson  has  already  put 
out  feelers  to  potential  staff  members  for 
the  campaign— the  publicity  and  visibility 
of  televised  hearings  would  be  invaluable. 
Thompson  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
limitation  if  he  had  no  other  choice. 

This  produced  a  strange  scene  on  Thurs- 
day, March  6,  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee convened  to  rubber-stamp  Lott's 
"compromise."  At  that  hearing  it  was  not 
Thompson  but  Glenn,  in  an  obvious  ef- 
fort to  move  the  investigation  away  from 
the  White  House,  who  was  in  the  position 
of  fighting  for  the  expanded  jurisdiction. 
"I  do  not  want  to  see  this  just  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic 'gotcha'  down  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue," Glenn  testified.  "I  want  to  see  this 
be  a  'gotcha'  of  everybody." 

Thompson,  in  turn,  voiced  little  protest, 
even  when  needled  directly  by  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  Democrat,  Wendell  Ford 
of  Kentucky. 


"I  see  that  you  are  accepting  that ;    f 
good  soldier,"  Ford  teased. 

"Well,  don't  jump  to  any  conclusioi  D> A ' 
Thompson  replied.  He  tried  to  explains  W^ 
thinking.  "We  are  a  big  stock-car  court  sw'Di 
down  where  I  come  from,"  he  said.  |  ipoit  c 
occurs  to  me  that  I  have  been  driv»l«i;{ 
that  old  car  about  as  close  to  the  wall  i  il  I*1 
can  without  crashing  it.  And  I  have  .  Ae.  J^' 
to  decide  whether  or  not  I  want  to  i  i; 
crashing  it  or  finish  the  race." 

Today,  Thompson's  top  aides  insist  tl  jib; - 
were  not  caving  in  to  Lott.  Rather,  tit  t^K 
say,  they  were  picking  their  fights  set  u 
tively.  With  no  chance  of  beating  L(  »'■ 
McConnell,  and  Santorum  in  backroc  ite  |; 
negotiations,  "there  was  a  sense  of  'Le*  Hon 
get  it  out  of  Rules,  let's  get  it  to  the  f k  i  t at" 
[of  the  Senate],' "  where  the  proposal  s  i  to 
needed  full  Senate  approval,  says  a  Thon:  .fc 
son  aide.  "We  didn't  have  any  chance  ■  «>- 
winning  it  [at  Rules].  You  keep  your  pajlic 
der  dry  and  take  it  to  the  floor." 

IMS 

Floor  debate  on  Lott's  "compromisi'ii ik 
was  scheduled  to  begin  the  followi 
Monday,    March    10,    and   before   thljj 
Thompson  wanted  to  convene  a  meetin  lat 
of  the  Republican  senators  on  his  coi>  m 
mittee  in  order  to  evaluate  their  positioop » 
He  never  got  the  chance;  too  many  semto  " 
tors  returned  to  their  states  that  weeiim 
end,  and  began  trickling  back  only  a  doll 
Monday.    "Everyone    disappeared;    v 
couldn't  find  anybody,"  acknowledges  ill 
Thompson  staff  member.  Nor  did  Thorn 
son  make  any  effort  to  rally  wider  su;u|; 
port.  "You  could  probably  argue  that  vntEi 
should've    picked    up    the    phone    an 
made  a  hundred  phone  calls,"  this  sta 
member  continues.  "We  didn't  do  that 
In  fact,  Thompson  had  promised  Lotffnorai 
that  he  wouldn't  try  to  foment  an  insu 
rection  against  the  leadership— a  pledg^wi 
he  repeated  when  Lott  called  Mondatokpr 
morning  after  Thompson  returned  froi 
a  weekend  in  Nashville.  Thompson  hat 
in  fact,  talked  with  only  a  handful  cist' 
friends    on    the    committee,    includin 
Thad  Cochran  and  Susan  Collins,  thh  i. 
44-year-old  freshman  from  Maine.  BotMiki 
were  uncomfortable  with  Lott's  "conn  ten 
promise."  It 

With  Thompson  giving  every  indica  v 
tion  of  surrender,  it  was  clear  that  some»|»c; 
one  else  would  need  to  rally  oppositio: 
against  Lott  if  the  investigation  were  U\  k 
remain  credible.  On  Monday  someontilfc 
with  just  as  much  at  stake  as  Thompson^ 
emerged  and  began   riding  toward  thflr 
Tennessee  senator's  rescue.  It  was  Johi 
McCain.  McCain  returned  to  his  offia 
from  Arizona  that  morning  determinec 
to  rally  support  for  Thompson.  Aftei 
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it  conferring  with  Thompson,  McCain 
:ed  calls  to  two  key  senators,  Dan 
its  of  Indiana  and  Susan  Collins. 
f  the  idea  of  a  broader  investigation 
i  to  be  saved,  they  had  to  have  the 
jport  of  senators  like  Collins,  who 
I  yet  to  cross  Lott  and  the  Republi- 
leadership  on  a  single  significant 
Just  four  months  earlier  Collins, 
energetic  former  congressional  staff 
mber,  had  realized  the  ambition  of 
es  everywhere  by  winning  the  Senate 
t  of  her  longtime  boss,  William  Co- 
Collins  was  unhappy  with  Lott's 
;ision,  but  wary  of  isolating  herself 
hin  her  party.  She  was  a  freshman, 
i  Lott  had  campaigned  for  her.  As 
arrived  at  the  regular  Re- 
dican    whip    meeting    that 
nday,    March    10,    Collins 
s  surprised  to  see  Lott  him- 
F  in  the  room;  it  was  the 
t  time  she  had  seen  him  at 
hip  meeting,  which  suggest- 
the  depth  of  his  concern 
Dut  the  upcoming  vote. 


they're  thinking  what  you're  thinking.  Be- 
cause I  was  feeling  way  out  on  a  limb." 


C: 


•oil ins  telephoned  Thompson,  and 
« smiled  when  she  was  told  the  senator 
was  on  the  line  with  McCain.  Collins 
then  called  another  freshman  senator, 
Sam  Brownback  of  Kansas,  and  enlisted 
his  support  for  the  broader  investigation. 
The  Democrats  were  also  busy  that  after- 
noon. Len  Weiss  of  Glenn's  staff  oversaw 
the  writing  and  parceling  out  of  several 
amendments  to  be  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  March  11. 
The  key  amendment,  which  would  be  in- 
troduced by  Joseph  Lieberman  of  Con- 
necticut, asked  that  the  scope  of  Thomp- 


i  a  brief  talk,  Lott  empha- 
sized to  the  deputy  whips 
it  it  was  "extremely  impor- 
it  that  we  be  united"  when 

matter  came  to  the  floor 

following  day.  After  anoth- 
senator,  Kay  Bailey  Hutchi- 
i  of  Texas,  expressed  some 
;ervations    about    narrowing 

probe,  Collins  summoned 

nerve  to  speak.  "I  think  we 

ve    a    real    problem    where 

:'re  going,"  said  Collins,  who 

dned   any   move   to    restrict 

lompson  "a  mistake,  both  substantively 

d  politically."   Lott  ordered  a  "whip 

unt,"  a  tallying  of  votes  in  support  of 

;  proposal.  Collins  returned  to  her  of- 

:e  in  the  dim  basement  of  the  Dirksen 

fice  building,  where  she  remained  un- 

;sy.  "It  was  a  very  difficult  moment,  the 

ost  difficult  of  my  first  six  months  by 

r,"  Collins  recalled.  "You  think  twice 

out    voting    against    your    leadership 

len  they've  made  clear  how  they  feel." 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Collins  took 

e  call  from  McCain.  In  that  call  and  in 

s  call  to  Coats,  McCain  strongly  urged 

th  senators  to  consider  opposing  Lott. 

e  Thompson  investigation,  he  felt,  was 

e  single  best  venue  for  inciting  public 

oinion  against  the  campaign-finance  sys- 

pn;  if  Thompson  foundered,  that  system 

(ould  only  get  worse.  Collins  hung  up 

iding  her  resolve  strengthened.  "As  a 

eshman,"  she  said,  "it's  a  sense  of  com- 

irt  to  have  a  senior  member  call  and  say 


Noting  Thompson  s 

request  to  hire 
48  attorneys,  Dianne 
Feinstein  exclaimed, 

"This  is  the  size 

of  a  large  Washington 

law  firm.,, 


son's  probe  be  expanded  to  include  "im- 
proper" as  well  as  "illegal"  acts. 

The  next  morning,  confusion  reigned. 
Calls  poured  in  to  Thompson's  office  from 
senators  eager  to  know  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  oppose  Lott.  "Where  is  Fred  on 
this?"  caller  after  caller  badgered  Thomp- 
son staffers.  For  the  most  part,  Thompson 
himself  refused  to  take  the  calls,  despite 
pleas  from  his  staff  chief,  Tom  Daffron,  to 
clarify  his  position.  "They'll  know  after 
'policy,'"  he  said,  alluding  to  the  Repub- 
licans' weekly  "policy"  caucus  meeting, 
which  took  place  at  12:30  on  Tuesdays.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  meeting  Thompson 
walked  over  to  the  caucus  room,  where  he 
took  a  seat  by  McCain  and  munched  on  a 
sandwich  as  Lott  began  to  speak. 


A  tig 
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tightly  controlled  man  with  comb 
.  marks  evident  in  his  neat  brown  hair, 
the  majority  leader  was  not  one  for  im- 
passioned outbursts.  But  in  his  brief  re- 


marks Lott  pleaded  with  the  assembled 
senators  to  back  his  "compromise."  He 
explicitly  called  on  their  personal  "loyal- 
ty" to  him  and  the  party.  It  was  a  strong 
statement  that,  according  to  several  sena- 
tors in  the  room,  appeared  to  sway  no 
one.  When  Lott  finished,  McCain  rose.  "I 
think  we're  creating  a  problem  here,"  he 
began.  "If  we're  perceived  as  restricting 
the  course  of  the  investigation  for  parti- 
san reasons,  we'll  lose  credibility  with  the 
public  and  the  media."  McCain  described 
the  difficulties  that  a  probe  of  strictly  ille- 
gal acts  would  pose,  mentioning  the 
$50,000  check  Margaret  Williams  had 
taken.  "According  to  Justice,  that's  not  il- 
legal," McCain  said,  "so  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  investigate  even  that." 

Dan  Coats  stood  to  speak.  The 
somber  Indiana  senator,  renowned 
for  his  integrity,  echoed  McCain's 
remarks.  But,  perhaps  because  he 
wasn't  already  a  vocal  backer  of 
campaign -finance  reform  like  Mc- 
Cain, his  brief  comments  seemed 
to  carry  far  more  weight.  "Every- 
body knows  one  thing  about  Dan 
Coats:  he's  an  honest  man,"  says 
one  senator.  "When  he  speaks,  it 
has  an  effect."  The  tension  in  the 
room  was  rising  as  Susan  Collins 
got  up.  She  repeated  her  belief  that 
any  restrictions  placed  on  Thomp- 
son would  be  "a  mistake."  After 
one  or  two  others  spoke  in  the 
same  vein,  Lott— sensing  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  humiliating  defeat- 
asked  that  the  room  be  cleared  of 
staff  members. 

Several  more  senators  spoke  up 
for  Thompson,  who  tactfully  re- 
peated his  support  for  the  broader  scope 
originally  approved  by  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. Even  a  pair  of  relative  hard-liners, 
Pete  Domenici  of  New  Mexico  and  Ted 
Stevens  of  Alaska,  spoke  in  favor  of 
broadening  the  investigation.  "When  Do- 
menici and  Stevens  got  up,"  says  a  sena- 
tor allied  with  Thompson,  "I  knew  it  had 
turned."  Of  the  caucus's  55  senators,  in 
fact,  only  Rick  Santorum  supported  Lott's 
compromise,  inexplicably  insisting  that 
probing  illegal  acts  had  been  the  sole 
mandate  of  the  Watergate  committee. 
"Wait  a  minute,  that  is  just  not  the  case," 
said  McCain,  hopping  up  to  quickly  rebut 
Santorum.  "Watergate  had  illegal,  im- 
proper, and  unethical.  I  mean,  here's  Fred 
Thompson"— he  motioned  at  Thompson, 
who  was  sitting  beside  him— "and  he  was 
with  the  committee." 

Lott,  clearly  surprised  at  the  revolt 
springing  up  before  him,  did  not  resist 
the  tide.  In  his  cool,  professional  manner 
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he  announced  that  he  would  bow  to  the 
caucus's  wishes.  After  lunch  he  returned 
to  the  floor  and  informed  a  small  crowd 
of  surprised  Democrats  that  he  was  push- 
ing through  an  amendment  to  include 
"improper"  acts  in  Thompson's  mandate. 
The  amendment,  which  also  authorized  a 
budget  of  $4.35  million  and  to  Thomp- 
son's regret— a  cutoff  date  of  December 
31,  passed  later  that  day,  99  to  0.  Thomp- 
son, with  the  invaluable  aid  of  McCain, 
had  won  the  day. 

Afterward,  an  uneasy  peace  settled 
over  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. There  were  no  more  fights  over 
the  photocopier.  But  the  two  sides  were 
soon  bickering  again  about  the  great  un- 
resolved question  at  the  heart  of  the  in- 
vestigation: Was  this  to  be  a  look  at  fund- 
raising  irregularities  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration in  1996,  or  a  probe  of  ques- 
tionable practices  by  both  parties?  Re- 
solved to  make  it  into  the  latter,  Glenn 
demanded  a  raft  of  subpoenas  on  a  vari- 
ety of  tax-exempt  conservative  groups  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Coalition  and  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee. 

Thompson  was  caught  in  the  middle. 
Withholding  these  subpoenas  would  alien- 
ate Democrats,  who  regarded  them  as  a 
test  of  good  faith.  Granting  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  further  infuriate  Lott 
and  the  Republican  leadership.  "What 
bothers  me  is  when  people  want  to  di- 
lute the  investigation  by  investigating  so 
many  things  it  would  never  get  done," 
Nickles  says.  "The  question  is:  Are  you 
going  to  investigate  the  world  and  there- 
fore nothing,  or  are  you  going  to  investi- 
gate the  illegal  campaign  activities  and 
the  major  players?" 

i  \  V  7"  here  Fred  is  is  in  the  middle,"  says 
W  McCain.  Thompson  has  dealt  with 
his  precarious  position  the  only  way  that 
he  can,  politically,  by  splitting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides.  On  April  9,  he 
granted  six  of  the  subpoenas  requested  by 
Democrats.  These  covered,  among  others, 
Americans  for  Tax  Reform  and  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Forum,  two  groups  that  had 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee  (R.N.C.)  during  the 
1996  campaign.  Thompson  denied  five 
others,  including  one  for  the  Christian 
Coalition.  Democrats  have  since  requested 
17  more  subpoenas,  which  Thompson  has 
indicated  he  will  not  giant  anytime  soon, 
giving  the  excuse  that  the  committee  is  al- 
ready inundated  with  600,000  pages  of 
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material.  "Our  efforts  are  not  being  hon- 
ored," says  Glenn.  "We  don't  have  any 
semblance  of  bipartisanship."  Glenn  adds 
that  he  believes  Thompson  himself  would 
like  to  investigate  as  broadly  as  the  Dem- 
ocrats wish  to,  but  that  he  is  being  held 
hostage  by  Lott  and  Nickles. 

Thompson's  strategy  for  mollifying 
both  sides  is  investigating  murder  first, 
jaywalking  second,  as  he  likes  to  put  it. 
Thompson  recently  said  that  his  own  pri- 
ority was  still  "clearly  illegal  matters"  and 
"matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  security 
of  the  country."  When  the  hearings  begin, 
Thompson  plans  to  focus  first  on  the 
Asian -money  scandal,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  Chinese  government  tried  to  fun- 
nel campaign  contributions  to  Democrats. 
Then,  in  whatever  time  is  left  before  his 
end-of-the-year  deadline,  Thompson  will 
probe  other  practices,  including  those  of 
his  own  party.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
he  has  time  left  after  that,  he  will  look  at 
the  options  for  campaign -finance  reform. 

Democrats  on  the  committee  are  trying 
to  complicate  his  plans.  They,  and  White 
House  sources,  point  to  a  recent  Time- 
magazine  scoop  that  indicated  Republi- 
cans as  well  were  laundering  Chinese  mon- 
ey in  the  1996  campaign.  According  to  a 
May  5  story,  former  R.N.C.  chairman  Ha- 
ley Barbour  used  the  National  Policy  Fo- 
rum—one of  the  groups  previously  subpoe- 
naed by  Democrats— as  a  channel  for  $2.2 
million  in  loan  assistance  from  Young 
Brothers  Development,  an  aviation  and 
real-estate  concern  run  by  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwanese  businessmen.  A  week  later 
the  R.N.C.  gave  back  $120,000  illegally 
contributed  by  the  same  company.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  Thompson  to  find  a  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  segregating  this  matter 
from  the  initial  phase  of  his  investigation— 
which  he  wants  to  be  about  Democrats, 
not  Republicans.  The  Democratic  strategy 
should  be  familiar  enough  to  Thompson. 
In  his  own  book  about  Watergate,  he  de- 
scribes efforts  by  the  Republican  minority 
to  exculpate  President  Nixon  by  showing 
that  "they  all  do  it."  On  the  Watergate 
committee,  Thompson  worked  hard  to 
demonstrate  that  such  Democrats  as  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
had  done  the  same  things  Nixon  was  ac- 
cused of  doing.  He  didn't  get  very  far.  The 
irony  is  that  Thompson  is  now  looking  for 
a  way  to  answer  Democrats  who  are  using 
his  old  argument. 

In  other  respects,  Thompson  is  trying  to 
recapitulate  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic side  in  the  Watergate  hearings.  His 
role  model  as  chairman  is,  of  course,  Sam 
Ervin,  whose  inscribed  picture  adorns  a 
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wall  in  his  office.  Ervin  was  a  natural  ; 
tor;  Thompson  is  a  professional  one,  t  ] 
ing  to  re-create  Ervin's  winning  blend 
folksy  good  humor,  fair  play,  and  serioi 
ness  of  purpose.   As  in  the  Waterge 
hearings,  Thompson  is  likely  to  start  wi' 
small  fry  and  work  his  way  up  to  the  bl 
fish  among  the  witnesses.  Ideally,  key 
nesses  such  as  John  Huang  and  Chad 
Trie  will  appear  later  in  the  summi 
when  no  other  news  is  coming  out  I 
Washington.  But  if  Thompson's  hearinw 
are  to  climax  in  August,  they  need  to  ge- 
erate  enough  of  a  sensation  beforehai »i 
to  justify  continuing  through  the  usuili 
Senate  recess.  Further  complicating  thlLj?:* 
picture  is  the  specter  of  the  rabid  Clinto 
phobe  Dan  Burton,  an  Indiana  Repubri 
can,  who  is  holding  his  own  campaigif!*^ 
finance  hearings  in  the  House.  Burton  ma] 
be  able  to  call  the  most  important  witness!' 
es  first,  stealing  Thompson's  thunder. 

There  are  seemingly  minor  theatric;^ 
details  as  well  that  may  have  a  significant : 
impact    on    whether    campaign    financ 
turns  into  a  national  cause  celebre.  Agai 
as  in  Watergate,  Thompson  is  inclined  t 
have  senators,  not  lawyers,  do  most  I 
the  questioning.  "A  story  needs  characi 
ters  as  well  as  a  plot."  says  one  Thomp 
son   staff  member.   Thompson  and  htu«9i 
aides  have  devoted  serious  consideration: 
to  the  question  of  whether  they  are  bette 
off  with  morning  hearings,  which  provid 
plenty  of  time  for  evening-news  deadrf* 
lines,  or  with  afternoon  hearings,  wlncl** 
might  command  a  bigger  television  audkL  , 
ence.  One  thing  they  have  settled  on  ill 
the  room:  216  in  the  Hart  office  building 
where  the  Whitewater  hearings  took  place.1    , 
It  is  the  only  available  space  capable  o™ 
handling  the  technical  demands  of  thi 
100  or  more  journalists  expected  to  cow 
er  the  hearings. 

In  Watergate,  the  Democratic  majority 
carried  the  day  not  because  of  produc 
tion  values  but  because  of  the  enormity  ^ 
of  the  story  it  unearthed.  Nothing  wili 
save  Thompson's  hearings   if  what  he> 
turns  up  doesn't  shock  and  grip  the  pub 
lie.  And  that  is  something  largely  beyondi" 
Thompson's  control.  It  depends  on  the  ^ 
contents  of  the  boxes  sitting  in  the  com 
mittee's  offices,  and  on  what  the  witness-'1 
es  are  willing  to  reveal.  Despite  the  talk 
of  Thompson's   presidential   ambitions, 
his  mentor,  Howard  Baker,  says,  "Fred's 
ego  is  strong  enough  to  say  so  if  there's  i 
nothing  there."  Baker  describes  Thomp- 
son as  "one  of  the  few  people  in  a  major 
position   in   the   Senate   not   driven   by 
some  significant  thoughts  about  running 
for  president.  He  can  live  his  life  perfect- 
ly happily  without  ever  doing  it."  □ 
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ten  Princess  Diana's  Atelier  Versace  Haute 
ture  dress  by  special  order  from  the  Gianni 
ace  Boutique,  NYC 
je  24:  Bottom,  see  credit  for  cover. 
je  28:  Ingrid  Sischy  styled  by  Tina  Skouras; 
by  Perry  Ellis,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC. 
je  63:  Asia  Argento's  Philip  Treacy  hat  from 
p  Treacy,  London;  Voyage  dress  from  Bergdorf 
jdman,   NYC;  Cornelia  James  gloves  from 
man  Marcus,  White  Plains,  New  York. 
je  67:  Eydie  Gorme's  earrings  and  neck- 
by  Harry  Winston,  from  Harry  Winston,  LA. 
ge  87:  Mike  Myers's  coat  by  APC,  from  APC, 
C.  Pants  by  Paul  Smith;  scarf  and  mittens  by 
I  Smith  Accessories;  all  from  Paul  Smith,  NYC 
ge  89:  Tim  Curry's  pullover  by  the  Gap,  from 
Gap,  NYC;  sweatpants  by  CK  Calvin  Klein 
jpwear,  from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  slippers 
Paul  Smith  Accessories,  from  Paul  Smith,  NYC 
!ge  90:  Sting's  suit  and  vest  by  Dolce  &  Gab- 
ia,  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  NYC;  shirt  by 
1 1  Stuart,  from  Paul  Stuart,  NYC;  tie  and  shoes 
Ralph  Lauren,  from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  hat 
Worth  &  Worth,  from  Worth  &  Worth,  NYC; 
iocle  by  Selima  Optique,  from  Selima  Optique, 
C.  Trudie  Styler's  corset,  skirt,  cardigan,  and 
es  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  from  Dolce  &  Gab- 
la,  NYC;  cloche  by  Patricia  Underwood,  from 
gdorf  Goodman,  NYC 
ge  91:  Julian  Sands's  shirt,  jacket,  and  pants 
Prada,  from  Prada  Madison  Avenue,  NYC; 
)ts  by  J.  M.  Weston,  from  J.  M.  Weston,  NYC 
nor  Fraser's    pajamas    by    Brook;    Brothers, 
ti  Brooks  Brothers,  NYC. 
ge  92:  Rupert  Everett's  Paul  Stuart  slippers 
Paul  Stuart,  NYC 
liges  94  and  97:  Fran  Lebowitz's  Brooks 
fcthers  shirt,  from  Brooks  Brothers,  NYC 

feuty  and  Grooming 

fyver:  Princess  Diana's  hair  styled  with  Sebastian 

Ininates    Heat    Safe    Spray.    All    makeup    from 

licome.  On  her  eyes,  Le  Khol  Poudre  in  Fumee 

foir;   on   her   lips,   Rouge   Idole   Indelibly   Divine 

iColour  in  Sacre.  Marc  Lopez  for  Brigitte  Hebant. 

Iige  24:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  cover. 

fcge  28:  Ingrid  Sischy's  hair  and  makeup  by 

pnevieve  for  Sally  Harlor.  Christopher  Hitchens's 

boming  by  Barbara  Zatcoff  for  the  Artist  Agency. 

pies  Wolcott's  grooming   by   Nikki   Wang  for 

illy  Harlor. 

ige  46:  Clive  Lever  for  Michaeljohn. 

*ge  63:  Asia  Argento's  hair  styled  with  Redken 

!ne  2  One  Smooth.  All  makeup  from  Christian 


Dior.  On  her  eyes,  Diorliner  in  Black;  on  her  lips, 
Glossy  Lipstick  in  Sheer  Pansy.  Roberto  Nardozzi 
for  Streeters;  Mary-Jane  Frost  for  Aveda. 
Page  67:  Steve  Lawrence's  and  Eydie  Gorme's 
hair  and  grooming  by  Cheryl  Marks;  Eydie  Gorme's 
makeup  by  Wendy  Ann  Rosen;  both  for  Cloutier. 
Pages  70-79:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page   87:    Mike  Myers's  grooming    by   Guy 
Laurent  for  Atlantis. 

Page  89:  Tim  Curry's  grooming  by  Ric  Pipino 
for  Warren-Tricomi. 

Pages  90-91:  Sting's  grooming  by  Michael 
Tammaro  for  Judy  Casey.  Julian  Sands's  groom- 
ing by  Didier  Malige  for  Frederic  Fekkai  Beaute. 
Moyra  Mulholland  for  the  Clive  Salon. 
Page  92:  Rupert  Everett's  grooming  by  Glenn 
Marziali  and  Stephen  Rose. 
Pages  94  and  97:  Louis  Angelo  for  Garren  New 
York  at  Henri  Bendel;  Shally  Zucker  for  Streeters. 
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Michael  Lutin  urges  Cancers  to  try  a  few  new  tricks 


CANCER      -^JF    JUNE     22-  J  U  L  Y 

On  the  surface,  Venus  should  be  making  you  seem  sweet,  peaceful,  and 
as  normal  as  if  you'd  been  dreamed  up  by  Norman  Rockwell.  What 
is  strange,  though,  is  that  many  mature  members  of  your  sign  have 
been  going  through  an  odd  sort  of  second  puberty  lately,  thanks  to  the 
transit  of  Jupiter  and  Uranus  in  your  8th  house.  They've  been  finding 
kooky  ways  of  achieving  satisfaction  in  situations  one  might  consider 
medically  impossible.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  try  something  new, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  in  quite  a  nasty  mood. 


Si 


LEO     VC-    JULY     2  3  -  A  U  G 

A  lot  of  decent,  loving  pillars  of  strength  were  totally  hip  to  the  stress 
you  have  been  under  lately,  and  were  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
help,  from  mixing  your  cocktails  to  forgiving  your  past  crimes.  As 
Jupiter  retrogrades  in  your  7th  house  now,  you  may  wonder  where  the 
hell  all  that  support  has  gone.  It's  got  to  be  getting  clear  that  in  no 
way  can  you  predict  who  will  definitely  stick  with  the  ship  and  who 
will  head  for  a  lifeboat.  Luckily.  Venus  is  in  your  12th  house  now,  so 
you  still  have  at  least  one  angel  watching  you  while  you  sleep  tight. 


VIRGO 


w 


2  3  -  S  E  P  T 


To  hear  some  astrologers  tell  it,  one  would  think  you  never  move  a 
muscle  without  your  Rolodex  and  10.000  milligrams  of  vitamin  E. 
That's  just  the  old  workaholic/hypochondriac  Virgo  cliche.  With 
Jupiter  retrograding  in  your  6th  house  and  a  new  moon  in  your  10th, 
it  may  be  hard  to  concentrate  on  your  love  life  when  at  any  moment 
you  could  get  bounced  out  of  a  job.  And  how  can  you  enjoy  a  meal 
when  every  news  show  is  going  on  about  strokes?  Thank  heaven  this 
retrograde  is  only  temporary.  But  then,  so  is  life. 


CAPRICORN 


15 


DEC.      22-JAN 


If  there  is  the  slightest  shudder  in  the  stock  market  or  fluctuation  ir.l 
their  bank  accounts,  many  Capricorns  start  buying  up  cans  of  beans  I 
and  sweeping  out  the  bomb  shelter.  In  fact,  right  now  it's  just  a  mil 
nor  temporary  retrograde  station  of  Jupiter  in  your  2nd  house.  Noj 
need  to  freak.  With  Venus  in  your  7th  house,  even  as  you  stagger! 
home  at  the  end  of  another  dog-eat-dog  day,  there  will  be  a  smilingf 
face  whose  interest  is  not  of  the  bank  kind  and  who  will  offer  you  a| 
nice  pasta  primavera.  Do  not  resent  this.  It  is  a  good  thing. 


AQUARIUS      — »   jan.    20     feb 

Your  generosity  toward  the  needy  and  your  willingness  to  give  a  fel- 
low human  being  a  hand  are  well  known.  And  lately  you've  been  evenil 
more  loving  and  receptive  than  usual.  In  fact,  some  Aquarians  have 
been  seen  openly  kissing  people  good-bye  in  broad  daylight.  With  I 
Jupiter  going  retrograde,  though,  you're  in  no  shape  or  mood  to  con- 
tinue with  the  unconditional-love  deal  and  play  the  tooth  fairy.  A  good  i 
friend?  Certainly.  Helpful?  Yes,  by  all  means.  But  indulgent  to  those  < 
who  don't  appreciate  it?  Just  say  no. 


X 


19-MARCH     20 


PISCES     J\    FEB. 

With  Venus  in  your  5th  house,  there's  a  party  going  on.  Children  are  I 
in  the  picture,  and  people  are  all  around.  Delicious  food  is  on  the . 
table,  and  love  is  in  the  air.  Without  spending  lavishly,  you  could  have . 
a  ball  right  in  your  home.  You  still  have  ergs  of  passion,  and  there  is  si 
plenty  of  time  for  candlelit  dinners  and  satin  sheets,  if  that's  what  I 
you're  into.  With  retrograde  planets  in  your  12th  house,  though,  you  i| 
may  have  to  sneak  off  to  your  room  and  speak  to  the  little  demons 
dancing  around  in  your  brain.  They  don't  like  parties. 


LIBRA 


SEPT.      23-OCT 


ARIES 


MARCH     21-APRIL      19 


Someone— probably  an  Aquarian— has  been  very  nice  to  you  lately. 
Whoever  it  is,  this  generous  soul  has  been  contributing  to  your  support 
and  well-being,  and  has  been  helping  you  deal  with  the  transit  of  Chi- 
ron and  the  old  hurt  you've  been  nursing  since  way  back  when.  Every 
day  can't  be  Christmas,  though,  and  as  Jupiter  retrogrades  in  your  5th 
house,  maybe  you  should  think  less  about  what  Santa  Claus  can  do  for 
you  and  more  about  what  you  can  do  for  him.  Think  for  a  moment 
about  who  that  could  be.  If  it  doesn't  come  right  away,  think  harder. 


nv 


SCORPIO     HF'OCT.     24-NOV. 

Despite  the  macabre  images  that  will  never  cease  to  come  wafting  through 
that  perky  little  mind  of  yours,  it  would  be  nice  if  you  could  actually 
enjoy  a  moment  of  security.  True,  no  one  can  predict  earthquakes  or 
know  if  in  two  years  you'll  be  out  in  the  street,  but  that's  the  fun  for 
a  Scorpio  anyhow— to  imagine  the  worst  and  then  revel  in  the  best.  Of 
course,  it  costs  money  to  live  well,  even  with  Jupiter  in  your  4th 
house,  but  do  you  think  that  you  might  be  able  to  lay  off  making 
witchy  pronouncements  at  least  during  a  joyous  christening? 


SAGITTARIUS  1~+  n  o  v  .  2  2  -  D  E  c 
With  Jupiter  retrograde  in  your  3rd  house  and  Pluto  still  transiting 
Sadge,  not  only  has  it  become  tough  to  communicate  with  nuts  of  all 
flavors,  but  you're  also  getting  a  notion  of  how  someone  could  shut 
down  and  turn  off  In  your  case,  though,  you  don't  have  the  luxury 
of  going  crazy.  You  have  to  carry  on.  In  the  past  it  was  no  strain  to 
relate  warmly  to  people.  In  fact,  you  loved  it.  Now  that  you've  been 
burned  by  two-faced,  lying  creeps,  it's  taking  a  lot  longer  to  bounce 
back  and  humor  wackos.  Good  for  you. 


Chiron  is  in  your  7th  house,  so  you  are  getting  a  cosmic  spanking  in 
relationships,  but  maybe  that  provides  a  good  balance  to  Saturn  in 
your  sign,  which  might  make  you  exhaustingly  self-absorbed  and  even 
harder  to  cope  with  than  usual.  Venus  in  your  4th  house  could  give 
you  peace  and  harmony  at  home,  if  only  you  weren't  torn  between 
wanting  to  be  as  snug  as  a  baby  in  a  blanket  and  to  run  around  fre- 
netically with  wild  friends.  If  you  keep  the  chitchat  as  light  as  a  skim 
vanilla  milk  shake,  everything  will  be  fine. 

y 

TAURUS    W  april   20-MAY   20 

Trade  recipes,  gossip  with  your  sisters,  or  chew  the  fat  with  the  guy 
watering  his  lawn  next  door.  That  will  take  your  mind  off  your  life 
while  Venus  transits  your  3rd  house.  It  can't  solve  the  mystery  of  ex- 
istence or  answer  the  question  of  why  you  are  where  you  are  and  how 
you  got  there.  As  far  as  the  issue  of  career  is  concerned— whether 
you're  still  going  to  be  there  in  five  years,  or  six  months— don't  be 
ridiculous.  That  is  going  to  take  time  to  figure  out.  And  what's  the 
hurry?  You  aren't  going  anywhere. 


GEMINI 


MAY     21-JUNE     21 


Flaky  Geminis  will  tend  to  cop  out  now,  but  hip  ones  will  be  more 
brilliant  than  ever.  It's  easy  to  see  why  you  could  lose  faith,  with  Nep- 
tune at  the  end  of  your  8th  house.  Part  of  you  feels  as  if  you  were 
dangling  on  a  silk  thread  from  the  top  of  a  tall  building  and  the  thread 
is  frayed  and  beginning  to  unravel.  As  the  ruler  of  your  7th  house  goes 
retrograde  in  your  9th,  don't  give  up  hope  now,  though,  even  if  you 
think  that  some  of  your  greatest  supporters  are  pulling  away.  Fur- 
thermore, it's  true.  They  are. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900 -28V- FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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s  fiery.  Feels  cool  against  vour  linger 


Captures  light  and  turn; 


neaking  a  look  at  it  once  in  a  whil 


you  vow  to  kee 


■  inanieiir 


'■i&ty 


14  '£  * 


Your  diamond,  extraordinary  and  rare 


hy  wait? 


diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 
For  you,  for  now,  forever. 


ality  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more is  so  rare  that  fewer  than  one  percent  of  women  will  ever 
\n  one.  For  a  portfolio  of  award- winning  diamond  designs  call  1-800- FOR  EVER  Dept.  16, 
r  m'c  your  local  jeweler,  http://www.adiamondisforever.com 

A  diamond  is  forever. 
B  De  Beers 
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Proust  Questionnaire 


Terkel 


Author  of  oral  histories  such  as 

Working  and  Hard  Times,  Studs  Terkel 

has  spent  50  years  as  a  champion  of 

the  blue-collar  and  an  enemy  of 

the  overclass.  Next  month,  he  publishes 

a  collection  of  interviews  called 

My  American  Century,  and  pauses 

here  to  take  down  Henry  Kissinger 

and  boost  the  reputations  of 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  Ramsey  Clark, 

and  Charlie  Chaplin 


Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Chicago. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Listening. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Logorrhea. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

There  ain't  no  such  animal. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Ages  12  to  15.  Friday  nights.  Second  balcony,  Palace, 
Chicago's  two-a-day  vaudeville  house.  Afterwards, 
a  chocolate  malted  with  gingersnaps. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Being  forgotten. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Ramsey  Clark. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Henry  Kissinger. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Self-importance. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Self-importance. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Taxicabs. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

The  bus  ride  to  and  from  work. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Obedience. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Too  often  to  recount. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"On  the  other  hand  ..." 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  play  "How  Long  Blues"  like  Jimmy  Yancey. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

An  artificial  flower  given  to  me  by  a  Xhosa  child  in 
South  Africa,  1962. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Charlie,  as  in  Chaplin. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

On  the  job. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do 
you  think  it  would  be? 

A  multilingual  concierge  at  a  posh  hotel— taunting  the 
pelfy  guests,  leading  them  down  the  garden  path,  bearing 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Henry  Daniell. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

A  rambling  alley  mutt  in  a  world  of  milady  lapdogs, 
having  a  high  old  time  breaking  down  class  distinctions. 

What  is  your  motto? 

Curiosite  assomme  la  cucaracha  aber  niemals  il  gatto. 
(Curiosity  kills  the  cockroach,  but  never  the  cat.) 
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900  SE  Turbo  Convertible 

If  driving  a  convertible  is  an  expression  of  personal  freedom,  the  Saab  900  SE  Turbo  Convertible  speaks  volumes. That's 
because  it  provides  enough  room  for  four  full-size  adults.  It  even  has  a  folding  rear  seat  for  extra  cargo  space.  And  with  a 
185-hp  turbocharged  engine,  the  900  SE  Convertible  delivers  liberal  amounts  of  fun.  Apparently      iJKJfi^v 

(at  k) 

Consumer  Review  agrees.  They  named  it  a  "Top  Ten  Sports  Car"  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.        \garffi7 

For  more  information  about  Saab,  call  1-800-582-SAAB,  Ext.  232.     www.saabusa.com 

•Consumer  Re^ew.  1995  and  1996  ©1997  SAAB  CARS  USA,  INC 
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Make  light  of  the  dark. 

Estee  Lauder  invents 

Uncircle 

Eye  Treatment  for  Dark  Circles 


Once,  ail  you  could  do  was  disguise  dark  circles. 
But  now,  Uncircle  makes  them  far  less  visible. 
Within  weeks,  this  technologically  advanced 
formula  diminishes  the  appearance  of  undereye 
circles  and  even  discourages  their  reappearance. 
And  there  are  other  important  benefits:  it  also 
hydrates  and  gently  smooths  away  fine  lines. 
So  very  soon,  you'll  see  an  absolutely  luminous, 
revitalized  new  look. 

Uncircle.  The  difference  is  night  and  day. 
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OUTH  COAST  Pit 


888  288  0007/www.aveda.com 

stores  worldwide.  And  new  openings.  Oakville,  Ontario/Miami  Beach/Taipei 


Think    Positive .  >> 


Start  with  new  Aveda  Makeup.  Real  beauty  plus  responsibility  and  skin-loving  plant  ingredients.  Minus  as  many 
synthetics  and  petrochemicals  as  possible. 

Consider  what  you  pur       your  body,  and  how  it  effects  you  and  the  planet.  (We  did.)  So  we  spell  out  what  is  [+] 
and  isn  t  [-]  in  our  produc      And  reduced  packaging,  down  to  our  new  Envirometal  Compact™.  It  might  contain 
your  soda  can-because  it's     I  least  80%  beverage  cans,  saved  from  landfills 


Gc 


See  how  the  power  of  positi ,         nking  can  m< 


nu 


look  and  feel  more  beautiful.  Think  Aveda. 


AV  E  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


Eat   your    Lipstick. >> 


Go  on,  you've  done  it  before.  Think  about  it-every  time  you  kiss,  sip  latte  or  lick  your  lips,  you  ingest  lipstick.  And 

perhaps  animal  fats,  petroleum  ana  paraffin  waxes. 

Unless  it's  Aveda  lip  color.  Enriched  with  plant  waxes  and  plant  oils  such  as  jojoba  and  castor  oil.  And  a  blend  of 

peppermint,  anise     nd  basil-not  synthetic  aromas. 
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Please  call  for  more  information  on  aveda  products,  gift  certificates, 

store,  salon  and  spa  locations,  and  aveda  lifestyle  workshops.  888  288  0007 /www. aveda. com 

stores  worldwide.  And  new  openings.  Oakville,  Ontario/Miami  Beach/Taipei 


Practice   Safe    Scents. >> 


Find  scents  of  plea  without  risk.  At  Aveda,  our  Pure-fume™  is  created  with  pure  flower  and  plant  aromas, 

ply  mirror  nature-yet  many  can't  be  processed  properly  by  the  environment, 


not  synthetics.  Why?  i 
leaving  long-term  effec 


Pure  plants  are  far  more 
active  benefits  of  plants 


i  the  soil,  water  and  air. 

"^ex  on<  to  nurture  body  and  mind  without  harming  the  planet.  Apply  the 

r  i i f e— a r i  >ody.  Enpy  safe  scents. 


AV  E  DA 

the  ort  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


What  would  you  be  if  you  came  back  as  a  Pure-fume1M?  Find  out  with  plant  and  flower  Pure-fume  aromas-Aveda 
Personal  Blends™  A  line  of  body  care  made  just  for  you,  by  you.  Only  from  Aveda.  You  choose  Pure-fume  aromas, 

hair  and  body  care  formulas  and  shade-enhancing  hair  color.  To  create  your  own  line  of  health  and  beauty  care 
that  makes  you  feel  and  look  your  personal  best,  no  matter  what  your  mood.  Because  each  product  captures  your 

essence,  with  pure  aromas  that  nurture,  soothe    .aim  or  exhilarate.  Get  bottled. 


BOS 

HUGO       BO 


Bloomingdale's,  Macy's  West, 
Neiman  Marcus,   Nordstrom, 
Bigsby  &  Kruthers,  Britches 
of  Georgetowne,   Knot  Shop, 
Mark  Shale 

Also  available  in 

BOSS  Hugo  Boss  Shops 

Bal  Harbour,  Beverly  Hills, Cos 

Mesa,  Dallas,  King  of  Prussia 

Short  Hills,  Washington  D.C. 
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Features 


MEL  ON  WHEELS   I  86 

For  two  decades  and  throughout  23  motion  pictures, 
Mel  Gibson's  rugged  looks  and  boyish  charm  have  made  him 
so  many  fans  it's  getting  suspicious.  On  the  set  of  his  big  summer 
movie,  Conspiracy  Theory,  Cathy  Horyn  locates  the  darkness 
behind  Gibson's  baby-blues.  Photographs  by  Michel  Comte. 

MOBUTU'S  FINAL  DAYS    I  92 

When  rebel  leader  Laurent-Desire  Kabila  flew  into  Kinshasa 
on  an  executive  jet  in  May,  the  32-year  dictatorship  of  grand  sorcier 
and  consummate  kleptocrat  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  his  old  foe, 
came  to  an  end.  Amid  the  looting  and  carnival  rocking  the  streets, 
Alex  Shoumatoff  discovers  foreign  interests  and  frightening 
rumors  surrounding  the  new  leader— and  threatening  the  future 
of  the  land  now  known  as  Congo. 


GEHRY'S  OCTOBER  SURPRISE 


04 


With  the  October  opening  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao 
in  Spain,  architect  Frank  Gehry  triumphs,  creating  a  worthy  rival 
to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  New  York  landmark  and,  Matt  Tyrnauer 
reports,  confounding  those  who  thought  his  $100  million, 
titanium-skinned  dream  was  technologically  impossible. 
Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. 

BOBBY'S  KIDS    |    108 

From  Michael  Kennedy's  trysts  with  the  family's  teenage 
baby-sitter  to  Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend's  quiet  good  works, 
the  paternal  legacy  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  a  curious  amalgam 
of  disgrace  and  dignity.  Tracking  down  R.F.K.  children  in 
L.A.  and  Chicago,  Georgetown  and  Annapolis,  Michael  Shnayerson 
cuts  through  the  clan's  omerta-ttke  loyalty  to  get  the  truth  behind 
the  most  shocking  of  the  recent  Kennedy  scandals. 


PRADA  CENTRAL 


20 


Miuccia  Prada  has  built  a  $750-million-a-year  fashion  empire  on 
must-have  shoes,  clothes,  and  bags,  but,  as  she  shows  Cathy  Horyn, 
a  pink-washed  19th-century  Milan  villa— with  avant-garde  art, 
model  trains,  and  "boofalo"  horns— is  where  her  soul  lives. 


PARADISE   RETAINED 


26 


With  the  publication  of  French  photographer  Jacques-Henri 
Lartigue's  Riviera  images,  Ingrid  Sischy  recalls  an  artist  whose 
innocent  eye  found  the  camera  at  age  seven,  and  never  left  it. 

IN   THE   COMPANY  OF   SHARKS    I    128 

The  C.  E.O.  of  Dow  Jones  and  the  publ  isher  of  its  flagship 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Peter  Kann  is  popular  with  just  about  everyone- 
except  the  scions  of  the  New  England  Bancroft  family  that 
owns  Dow  Jones,  who  want  to  oust  him.  As  Robert  Sam  Anson 
find    Kann  also  has  a  problem  closer  to  home:  the  ambitions 
of  his  wife,  fellow  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Karen  Elliott  House. 
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THE  LADY  AND  THE  DIAMOND    |    134 

Undaunted  by  the  tragedies  that  befell  its  previous  owners, 
gold-mining  heiress  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  proudly  wore  the 
Hope  diamond  and  carelessly  entertained  her  way  to  the 
top  of  Washington  society,  charming  everyone  from  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  to  King  Leopold  II  along  the  way. 
But,  Gary  Cohen  reveals,  as  fast  as  the  extravagant  hostess 
lived,  she  could  not  outrun  the  jewel's  dark  legend. 


Col 


umns 


THERE'LL  ALWAYS  BE  AN  INDIA    I   52 

Fifty  years  after  India's  bloody  liberation  from  the  British  Empire, 
Christopher  Hitchens  travels  from  Amritsar  to  New  Delhi, 
and  beneath  the  tumult  of  faxes,  cell  phones,  and  music  videos, 
he  hears  the  steady  hum  of  its  colonial  past. 

DON'T  MESS  WITH   STEVE  BRILL   I   62 

Until  he  was  stripped  by  Time  Warner  of  his  company,  including 
Court  TV  and  the  small  but  deadly  American  La wyer  magazine, 
Steve  Brill  was  one  of  the  most  feared  journalists  in  legal  circles. 
Jennet  Conant  finds  Brill  $30  million  richer  and  itching  to  inspire 
new  fear  and  loathing— this  time  in  his  own  media  world. 
Portrait  by  Nigel  Parry. 

HALL  OF   FAME    I    76 

Alex  Shoumatoff  nominates  Environmental  Protection  Agency  head 
Carol  M.  Browner,  because  she  has  staked  her  career  on  clean  air. 
Portrait  by  Bill  Zules. 


Vanities 


RYAN'S  HOPE    I   79 

Russell  Simmons  plays  for  speed;  the  Hamptons  for  sun  and  profit. 


Et  Cet 


era 


EDITOR'S  LETTER:  The  Colony  Club  I    38 

CONTRIBUTORS    I   40 

LETTERS:  The  ballad  of  Joni  Mitchell   I  44 

CREDITS    |    165 

PLANETARIUM:   Looks  are  deceiving,  Leo    I  166 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  AlecGuinness    |    168 
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From  Hollywood  to  Main  Street, 

it's     being    heralded    as    the 

beginning  of  a  home  entertainment 

revolution.  It's  called  DVD  Video.  With 

a  digital  picture  that's  better  than  laser  disc, 

^ital  audio,  DVD  is  destined  to  change  your 
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Total 
Entertainment 

Harman  International  invites  you  to  the 
Labor  Day  Festival  at  Janus  Jazz  Aspen 
at  Snowmass,  from  August  29  - 
September  1,  at  the  foot  of  Snowmass 
Mountain  in  Aspen,  Colorado.  Scheduled 
to  appear  at  this  year's  festival  are  Los 
Lobos,  Chuck  Berry,  Joan  Osborne, 
Ziggy  Marley,  and  the  Neville 
Brothers,  among  others. 

While  there,  check  out  Harman's  new 
JBL  ESC  550  Home  Entertainment 
System  and  experience  the  simple  and 
elegant  way  to  bring  the  JBL  cinema  & 
music  experience  home.  For  VIP 
tickets  and  general  information, 
call  (970)  920-4996.  For  lodging  and 
ticket  packages,  call  (800)  525-9402. 

VF  TUNES  IN... 


Tune    in    to    Showtime's 
Summer"  programming: 


"All    Out 


Filmmakers  Tony  and  Ridley  Scott  make 
their  entrance  into  television  with  The 
Hunger  series  premiering  on  Sunday, 
July  20th  at  9:00  PM  (ET/PT).  Based  on 
classic  stories  of  the  forbidden  and 
bizarre,  each  episode  explores  how  our 
insatiable  desires  turn  into  our  worst 
nightmares. 

Premiering  Sunday,  July  27th  at  8:00  PM 
(ET/PT),  an  all  new  sci-fi  action/  adven- 
ture series,  Stargate  SG-1  takes  viewers 
on  a  mission  and  explores  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  that  lie  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stargate. 

Fast  Track,  a  new  dramatic  series  revs 
up  for  an  August  3rd  premiere  at  8:00 
PM  (ET/PT).  Each  episode  takes  a 
behind  the  scenes  look  at  the  frenzied 
world  of  stock  car  racing:  the  drivers, 
owners,  sponsors,  fast  cars  and  fast  action. 
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Watch  for  more  information  on  the 
following  upcoming  Vanity  Fair  events: 

The  1997  Edition  of 
the  NFL  Alumni 
Charity  Golf  Classic 

Join  Vanity  Fair  and  Baume  &  Mercier, 
master  watchmakers  since  1830,  at  the 
NY  Chapter  of  the  NFL  Alumni  Charity 
Golf  Classic  on  September  22,  1997. 
The  tournament  will  take  place  at  the 
Montclair  Golf  Club,  in  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  and  will  benefit  a  number  of 
children's  charities.  Included  in  the  event 
are  celebrity  NFL  captains,  the  Baume 
&  Mercier  "Million  Dollar  Shoot-Out," 
and  a  grand  prize  trip  to  the  "Super 
Bowl  of  Golf." 

Ticket  to  Shop 

Vanity  Fair  is  proud  to  sponsor  Macy's 
Passport  1997,  a  fundraising  event  for 
AIDS  awareness,  research  and  care. 
Since  1988,  Passport  has  raised  over  $3 
million  for  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  AIDS  organizations.  This  year, 
Passport  in-store  events  will  feature 
celebrity  and  designer  guest  appearances, 
live  entertainment,  informal  modeling, 
special  savings  and  more.  For  ticket 
information,  call:  415.393.3050 

Macy's  Union  Square 
San  Francisco,  California 
Saturday,  September  20,  1997 
10:00  AM  -  8:00  PM 

Macy's  Beverly  Center 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Saturday,  September  27,  1997 
10:00  AM -8:00  PM 
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The  Hermes  y  Sidecar 

Fill  shaker  with  ice 

2  oz.  Hennessy  v'S. 

1  oz.  Grand  Marnier 

Juice  of  1/4  lemon 

Shake  and  strain  into  chilled  cocktail 

glass,  sugar  rim  if  desired. 
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Eau  de  Teint 


pure     complexion 
watercolour 

Pure  colour.  Soothing  herbal  waters. 
Coverage  so  weightless  and  sheer,  you  won't 
believe  it's  makeup.  now,  go  natural 
without  going  bare.  oll-free.  f ragrance-free. 
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In  the  City  of  Angels 


HELPING  THE  HELPERS 


PROJECT  ANGEL  FOOD 


food,  hope,  and  love  are  home-delivered. 


Project  Angel  Food  delivers  free,  hot  and  nutritious  meals  —  served  with  love  —  to  men, 

women,  and  children  living  with  AIDS  throughout  Los  Angeles.  And  with  each  delivery, 

Project  Angel  Food  volunteers  combat  both  hunger  and  loneliness  by  providing  the 

primary  source  of  food  for  thousands  of  people  each  year. 

Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  supports  Project  Angel  Food  in  their  compassionate  efforts  to 

serve  people  living  with  AIDS  in  Los  Angeles.  As  the  nation's  largest  food  company, 

Philip  Morris  is  dedicated  to  helping  provide  food  to  people  in  need.  It's  part  of  a  forty-year 

commitment  Philip  Morris  has  made  to  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  world. 


Find  out  how  you  can  help. 

In  Los  Angeles,  call  Project  Angel  Food:  (213)  845-1800 
Around  the  nation,  call:  (888)  301-2672 


Sharing  the  commitment.  Building  the  solution. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES  INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        KRAFT  FOODS   INTERNATIONAL,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS   U.S.A. 


Editors  Letter 


The  Colony  Club 
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In  this  issue,  two  of  Vanity  Fair's  best- 
traveled  correspondents,  Alex  Shouma- 
toff  and  Christopher  Hitchens,  descend 
upon  Africa  and  Asia  to  explore  the  sor- 
ry legacy  of  imperialism— British,  Bel- 
gian, French,  and  American.  Especially 
American.  Shoumatoff.  who  has  been  in 
Zaire  four  times  in  the  last  four  years, 
was  in  Kinshasa  when  Zairean  dictator  Mo- 
butu Sese  Seko  fled  the  country  after  32  years 
of  corrupt,  despotic  rule.  Mobutu's  successor, 
rebel  leader  Laurent-Desire  Kabila,  swept  into 
town  in  an  executive  jet  and  immediately 
went  to  work,  banning  the  opposition  political 
parties  and  changing  the  country's  name 
back  to  what  it  had  been  when  it  was  annexed  as  a  colony  of 
Belgium  in  1908:  Congo.  (The  explorers  Sir  Henry  Morton 
Stanley  and  David  Livingstone  had  tried  to  interest  the  British 
in  the  Congo,  but  failed.  It  became  for  years  the  private  estate 
of  Belgium's  King  Leopold  II,  much  as  a  large  part  of  India 
had  been  the  preserve  of  the  British  East  India  Company  prior 
to  becoming  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  1858.) 

Though  Belgium  was  forced  to  grant  the  Congo  its  freedom 
in  1960,  the  C.I.A.  plotted  the  murder  of  the  leader  of  the  inde- 
pendence movement,  Patrice  Lumumba  (too  close  to  Moscow,  it 
was  thought),  and  then  helped  engineer  the  1965  coup  that 
brought  Mobutu  to  power.  The  French  propped  up  Mobutu  for 
the  next  three  decades,  as  he  reduced  Zaire— which,  with  its 
colossal  reserves  of  copper,  cobalt,  diamonds,  and  strategic  min- 
erals, is  potentially  one  of  the  world's  richest  countries— to 
beggary  (per  capita  income  is  $115).  As  Shoumatoff  writes  in 
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ON  THE  COVER 

Mel  Gibson  wears  a 
shirt  !>y  Gianfranco  Ferri- 
Hair  grooming  In 
Pier-Giuseppe  Moroni. 
Makeup  by  Paul  Starr, 
(■rooming  products  from 
Matrix.  Props  styled  by 
Craig  Russell  Waltcher. 
Styled  by  Marco  Reati. 
Photographed 
"\clusively  for  V.F. 
by  Michel  Comte. 


"Mobutu's  Final  Days,"  on  page  92,  the  U.S 
is  once  again  engaged  in  "a  covert  war  for  the 
resources"  and  the  sphere  of  influence.  Don' 
expect  the  people  of  Congo  to  come  oui 
ahead  of  the  game  any  time  soon. 

In  almost  every  way,  India,  50  years  after  i 
independence,  is  much  better  off  than  the  Af- 
rican nation.  "There'll  Always  Be  an  India," 
Christopher  Hitchens's  report  on  page  52,  is 
portrait  of  a  rapidly  modernizing  country  wi 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  citizens  classified 
"middle-class."  India,  despite  its  half-centu 
of  independence,  still  owes  much— printin 
presses,  railroads,  even  its  lingua  franca— to  ii 
former  colonists.  And  yet,  as  Hitchens  poin 
out,  on  either  side  of  the  frontier  created  by  the  bloody  1947  di 
sion  of  India  into  India  and  Pakistan,  as  the  British  scrambled  f< 
a  way  to  dump  their  burden,  "there  is  still  one  of  the  most  toxii 
and  unstable  concentrations  of  latent  violence  in  the  world." 

As  portraits  of  nations  in  transition,  Shoumatoff's  and 
Hitchens's  dispatches  are  operatic  in  scope  and  elegant  in 
style.  And  they  are  just  the  sorts  of  stories  that  have  resulted  in 
Vanity  Fair's  receiving  a  slew  of  accolades  this  year,  including 
the  National  Magazine  Award  for  General  Excellence  among 
publications  with  a  circulation  of  a  million  or  more.  It  is  the 
most  coveted  award  in  the  magazine  business.  And  it's  testa- 
ment to  the  talents  of  Vanity  Fair's  unrivaled  stable  of  writers; 
photographers,  and  artists. 
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Known  for  his  pranks  both 
on  and  off  the  set,  Mel  Gibson  reveals 
his  darker  side  to  Cathy  Horyn  on  page  86. 
Above.  Gibson  generates  heat  at  California's 
Willow  Springs  Raceway,  with  Michel  Comte 
(back  row,  second  from  left)  and  his  shoot  team: 
standing,  Bert  Meadows  and  Robert 
Rabensteiner;  seated,  Craig  Russell  Waltcher, 
Todd  La  Bar,  Kathryn  MacLeod,  and 
Pier-Giuseppe  Moroni. 
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Welcome  to  La  Costa. 

Where  the  but  the 

world  has  to  offer  is 

wrapped  ui  one  beautiful 

package.  It  includes: 

18  Holes  of  Golf  Daily 


One  Hour  Spa 

Service  Daily  with 

Unlimited  Use  of 

Spa  Facilities 

Tennis  Lessons, 

Clinics  and  Unlimited 

Tennis  Court  Time 
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The  first  time  contributing  editor  Alex  Shoumatoff  (above,  with  rebels  at  the 

Kinshasa  airport)  visited  Africa  for  Vanity  Fair,  in  1986,  he  filed  an  article  about 

Dian  Fossey  that  became  the  basis  for  the  movie  Gorillas  in  the  Mist,  starring 

Sigourney  Weaver.  He  was  happy  to  fly  to  Zaire,  now  Congo,  for  this  month's  report  I 

on  the  fall  of  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  since  its  capital,  Kinshasa,  is  one  of  his  favorite 

cities.  "The  people  are  ebullient  and  hospitable,"  he  says,  explaining  this  unusual  I 

preference.  "And  they  really  know  how  to  party.  Kampala  is  a  great  city,  also. 

Montreal  would  be  about  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  either."  Shoumatoff  s  10th 

book.  Legends  of  the  American  Desert,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Knopf. 


Robert  Sam  Anson  first  met  Peter  Kann, 

whose  travails  he  chronicles  on  page  128, 
in  1970  in  Cambodia,  where  the  two  were 
covering  the  Vietnam  War  for  Time  and 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  respectively.  While  I 
Kann  went  on  to  become  C.E.O.  of  Dow 
Jones,  Anson  never  left  Vietnam  far  behindu 
In  the  very  year  that  the  two  men  met, 
Anson  was  captured  by  North  Vietnamese  i 
soldiers,  an  experience  he  described  in  his 
1989  book,  War  News:  A  Young  Reporter  in 
Indochina.  He  has  revisited  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City,  which  he  still  calls  Saigon,  many  time 
since  the  war.  "Nowhere,"  says  Anson, 
"can  you  find  more  intrigue  per  block." 


While  Cathy  Horyn  admired 

the  eclecticism  and  ordered 

chaos  of  fashion  designer 

Miuccia  Prada's  Milan  home, 

which  Horyn  visited  for  this 

issue,  her  own  style  leans 

toward  the  tranquil.  The  V.F. 

contributing  editor  is  building 

a  new  house  in  Garrison, 

New  York,  with  a  classical 

imprint;  it  will  serve, 

she  hopes,  as  "a  sanctuary 

in  the  woods."  As  for  her  other  subject  this  month,  Mel  Gibson,  Horyn  hai 

been  a  fan  ever  since  Gallipoli  and  admits  to  a  weakness  even  for  Gibson  film; 

that  were  "pretty  dopey,  like  Forever  Young."    continued  on  pagb  4 
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IFFANY  SILVER  IS 

As  honest  as  sterling  pure, 
as  original  as  beautiful, 
as  timeless  as  tomorrow. 

Tiffany  Atlas  jewelry 
forged  in  Tiffany  silver. 


From  the  Tiffany  Atlas  Collection: 

Ribbed  cuff,  $295,  Ear-clips,  $225,  Ribbed  ring,  $125. 

Wide  numerical  ring,  $175,  Narrow  numerical  ring,  $150. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

FOR   TIFFANY   STORE   LOCATIONS   OR   INQUIRIES  CALL   800-526-0649. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


AIX 


www.  armaniexchange.  com 


Audi 

www.audi.com 

AVE  DA 

www.aveda.com 

CLIN1QUE 

www.clinique.com 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers 

www.adiamondisforever.com 


www.  guess,  com 


C/O   I  N  F  I  N  I  T  I 

www.  infiniti-usa.  com 


www.kodak.com 

lei's  mtU  Hattys  better 

philips  SEEaaga 

www.philipsmagnavox.  com 


MITSUBISHI 
MOTORS 


Built    For    Living." 

www.  mitsucars.  com 

Navigator  from  Lincoln. 

www.lincolnvehicles.  com 


**NewYork 
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Born  in  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
contributing  editor  Jennet  Cotiant 

grew  up  in  Tokyo,  New  York,  and 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Conant 

was  writing  for  Manhattan, inc. 

when  she  first  met  Steve  Brill,  founder 

of  Tlie  American  Lawyer  and 

Court  TV.  "I've  read  some  of  your 

pieces,  and  I'd  never  talk  to  you," 

Brill  once  told  her  jokingly.  Never,  it 

turns  out,  was  a  relative  concept. 


Though  his  father,  Robert  Shnayerson,  was  an 
editor  at  Time  magazine  and  then  editor  in  chief 

of  Harper's.  Michael  Shnayerson,  who  on  page  108 

examines  the  legacy  of  Bobby  Kennedy's  children 
didn't  immediately  follow  in  his  parent's  footsteps. 
After  graduating  from  Dartmouth,  the  young 
Shnayerson  planned  on  becoming  a  folk  guitarist 
and  headed  west.  Broke  by  the  time  he  reached 
Santa  Fe,  he  started  sportswriting  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  where  he  received  $100  a  week  and  the 
assurance  "If  you  get  the  facts  wrong,  no  one's 
going  to  sue."  Just  a  year  later,  the  future  V.F.  contributing  editor,  who  now  lives | 
in  Sag  Harbor,  found  himself  back  in  New  York,  writing  for,  of  all  places,  Time. 


"I  started  with  one  piece  of  paper  in  a  basement," 

says  Gary  Cohen,  an  associate  editor  in  the  investigative 

unit  at  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  of  his  quest  to 

unearth  the  tragic  story  of  the  Hope  diamond's  last  private 

owner,  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean.  After  graduating  from 

Indiana  University,  Cohen  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 

where  the  flamboyant  hostess  once  reigned.  "It's  fun  to  be 

able  to  walk  by  the  places  in  the  story,"  he  says.  "But 

McLean's  country  estate  is  now  the  site  of  a  1,300 -unit 

apartment  complex  near  the  Cineplex  Odeon." 


In  June,  the  fashion  world  suffered  a  profound 
loss  with  the  death  of  stylist  Marco  Reati  from 
a  brain  tumor  at  age  48.  Tall  and  elegant,  Reati  served 
for  eight  years  as  fashion  director  and  editor-at-large 
of  L'Uomo  Vogue,  and  was  an  inspiration  to  many  Italian 
designers.  "He  could  always  turn  the  negative  to  the 
positive,"  says  photographer  Michel  Comte,  who  worked  I 
closely  with  him.  "With  Marco,  nothing  was 
impossible."  The  Mel  Gibson  shoot,  which  starts 
on  page  86,  was  Reati's  last  project. 


Editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrnauer 

spent  his  formative  years  in  and  around 

buildings  designed  by  Frank  Gehry,  his 

subject  on  page  104.  The  L.A.-based  architect 

designed  the  houses  of  many  of  Tyrnauer's 

friends,  a  favorite  Mexican  restaurant,  and 

the  Santa  Monica  Place  mall,  where  Tyrnauer 

"didn't  spend  all  that  much  time."  Now  a 

New  York  resident,  Tyrnauer  still  enjoys  the  architect's  work  on  a  daily  basis: 

the  computer  in  his  SoHo  apartment  sits  on  a  Frank  Gehry-designed  desk. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  JONI  MITCHELL 


Bravo  for  the  wonderful  piece, on— 
and  fabulous  Herb  Ritts  photo- 
graphs of -the  legendary  Joni 
Mitchell  ["Lady  of  the  Canyon," 
by  Bill  Flanagan,  June],  Just  one 
complaint:  Joni  and  her  glorious  cheek- 
bones should  have  graced  V.F.'s  cover. 

!)  M.  BLAKE 
Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania 

I  WANT  T(  -  thank  YOU  for  what  is  per- 
haps the  fine  i-ibute  1  have  seen  to  the 
artistry  and  genius  of  Joni  Mitchell. 
One  amazing  thi  is  about  her  music  is 
how  I  can  play  her  hums,  hate  them  01 
not  get  them,  and,  ,  months  later,  be 
singing  every  single  cul  Her  songs  have 
a  way  of  seeping  into  ;.  u  slowly  until 
they  permeate  your  consciousness. 

CAROL  LIPTON 

Brooklyn.  New  York 


FLANAGAN  MISSED  mining  the  more  com- 
plex and  strange  Mitchell  who  has  emerged 
over  the  years  in  various  publications.  For 
example,  left  untouched  was  Ms.  Mitchell's 
odd  relationship  with  other  female  artists. 
She  reminds  me  of  Milton  Berle,  who 
seemed  to  hate  all  up-and-coming  comics. 
Mitchell  is  the  best  at  what  she  does,  but 
art  is  not  a  game  of  musical  chairs,  with 
only  one  seat  allowed  for  "Talented  Female 
Pop  Artist."  Learn  to  move  over,  Joni. 
Someone  is  surely  biting  at  your  heels. 

MARY  KAY  DUFFY 

Brooklyn.  New  York 

MS.  MITCHELL  IS  the  rara  avis  of  fe- 
male songwriters:  she  connects  with  the 
listener,  who  cannot  help  but  love  and 
n  spect  her  terrific  vonesty. 

HAEL  ALEXANDER 

Odessa.  Florida 


I  ALWAYS  CLAIMED  to  be  Joni 
Mitchell's  No.  1  fan.  I'm  glad  to 
see  that  I'm  not  alone. 

ANN  SACKSTEDER 
Fostoria,  Ohio 

AT  42  YEARS  OF  AGE,  I  can  listen 
to  only  one  artist  from  my  youth. 
Only  one  artist  who  has  matured 
and  continues  to  speak  to  an  older, 
grayer,  and  perhaps  more  cynical 
man— Joni  Mitchell. 

ANDREW  DOBO 

Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania 

ON  AUGUST  8,  1974,  at  the  Pine 
Knob  Music  Theater,  north  of  De- 
troit, Joni  Mitchell  strolled  onstage 
and  announced  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  had  just  re- 
signed. We  were  all  on  our  feet  as 
a  cheer  rolled  through  the  crowd. 
From  Woodstock  to  Watergate,  Joni 
Mitchell  has  been  witness  to  the 
events  of  a  generation.  Her  inter- 
pretations have  been  lyrical  and 
poignant.  I  was  happy  to  read  that 
her  spark  has  not  dimmed. 

ALAN  ZIMMERMAN 
Sylvan  Lake,  Michigan 

ALTHOUGH  I  didn't  qualify  demo- 
graphical  ly  to  be  a  fan,  thank  God 
for  my  sister's  taste  in  music  and 
for  the  sheer  talent  Joni  Mitchell 
has  offered  over  the  years. 

CHARLES  W.  LAWRY 

Santa  Monica,  California 

WOULD  SOMEONE  please  let  Joni 
Mitchell  know  she  had  twins! 
Joni,  come  collect  me. 

DAVID  E.  MORENO 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


The  Dying  Game 


LESLIE  BENNETTS'S  extremely  well- 
written  article  "Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross's 
Final  Passage"  [June]  warmed  my  heart. 
Dr.  Kubler-Ross  did  make  a  significant 
contribution— opening  minds  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  stages  of  death. 
Moreover,  her  spiritual  philosophy  as  re- 
layed in  her  account  about  the  concentra- 
tion-camp victims  at  Maidanek  eased  my 
lifelong  pain  of  having  grown  up  in  a 
German-Jewish  home.  Butterflies  are  free 
and  Dr.  Kubler-Ross  will  dance  in  peace. 

ILANA  PFIFFERLING 
Davis,  California 

I  READ  Elisabeth's  books  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  her  speak  many 
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years  ago.  After  my  husband 
died.  I  was  left  with  pain  that 
I  thought  could  kill  me  and 
my  three  young  sons.  I  wrote 
to  Elisabeth.  Her  reply  meant 
so  very  much.  It  took  a  bit  of  tm 
the  burden  off  my  shoulders 
and  confirmed  the  sacredness 
of  the  death  of  my  dear, 
beloved  husband. 

CLAIRE  M.  DODD 

Gibbsboro.  New  Jersey 

TO  BUCK  the  entire  medical 
establishment,  Elisabeth  had 
to  be  strong  and  stubborn 
as  well  as  courageous.  She 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  it. 
When  I  asked  her  to  send  me 
a  sign  after  her  death,  she 
said,  "I'll  pinch  you  in  the 
behind." 

BETH  AMES  SWARTZ 
Paradise  Valley,  Arizona 
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DR.  KUBLER-ROSS  is  not  a 
saint:  good  for  her.  I'd  rather 
talk  to  a  person  than  to  a  stat- 
ue any  day.  She  had  the  au- 
dacity to  grab  the  medical  pro- 
fession by  its  collective  cojones 
and  say,  "Wake  up!  You  are 
not  the  important  factor  here. 
It  is  time  to  look  this  pain  right  in  the 
eye."  That  is  her  legacy,  and  the  world  is 
a  better  place  for  it. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Kubler-Ross.  May  your 
transition  be  all  that  you  wish. 

NAN  R.  KENTON 
Port  Angeles,  Washington 

AMY  ROSS,  the  second  wife  of  Elisabeth 
Kiibler-Ross's  former  husband,  Manny, 
has  been  gracious  and  kind  to  Kiibler- 
Ross,  yet  she  refers  to  Ross  as  "that  lulu." 
Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross  is  a  mean-spirited 
old  hag,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  she 
lives  to  see  1 10. 

MELODIE  WALLACE 

Los  Angeles,  California 

SO,  ELISABETH  KUBLER-ROSS,  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  several  strokes,  is 
still  able  to  stay  in  her  own  home, 
surrounded  by  her  memorabilia,  afford 
to  have  a  h  t  ekeeper  come  in  three 
times  a  week,  and  receive  visits  from 
the  likes  of  Shirley  MacLaine,  all  the 
while  raging  that  it's  a  useless  exis- 
tence. The  only  part  of  my  body  that 
functions  is  my  brain." 

Useless  existence?  Feh!  If  Ms.  Kiibler- 
Ross  wants  a  pity  party,  i  Miggest  she  be 
yanked  from  her  home,  like  countless 
other  stricken  elderly,  and  be  dumped  in 
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Annie  Leibovitz  s  photographs  of  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
are  absolute  perfection  ["A  Man's  Life,"  by  James  Wolcotl.Junef. 
My  husband  and  I  hare  long  appreciated  her  work,  but  these 
are  outstanding.  Ms.  Leibovitz.  you've  got  it  going  on! 

DESIREE  REICH 
San  Jose,  California 

"Smug,"  "deformed."  and  "aging"  come  to  mind  after  viewing  your 
June  cover  of  Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  Deflate  Arnold,  please! 

DAVID  G.  RINGli 
Phoenix.  Arizona 


AS  A  FORMER  ABC  News 
staffer,  I  challenge  David  Mar- 
golick's  interpretation  ["Just 
One  Big  Happy  Family,"  June] 
that  Roone  Arledge  "had  built 
ABC  News  virtually  from 
scratch."  In  truth,  Arledge  in- 
herited a  strong,  albeit  small, 
base  of  correspondents  and 
producers  who  had  been  de- 
veloped and  refined  by  Av 
Westin,  the  brilliant  executive 
producer  of  the  ABC  evening 
news  in  the  late  60s  and  early 
70s.  Remember,  too,  that  ABC 
News  was  home  at  the  time 
for  such  industry  giants  as 
Howard  K.  Smith  and  Frank 
Reynolds. 

BRIAN  NOLAN 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


the  back  ward  of  some  state-run  nursing 
home  that  doesn't  allow  visitors.  Tlien 
let's  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about 
Poor,  Poor  Me. 

ANN  CALHOUN 
Los  Osos,  California 

WHAT  HAVE  we  become  if  we  do  not  see 
Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross  with  our  hearts? 
Are  we  so  afraid  of  death  as  to  debunk 
a  doctor  who  has  led  us  to  consider 
compassion  for  the  dying? 

ANGELA  BROWNE-MILLER 
Tiburon,  California 

IT  SADDENS  ME  greatly  to  learn  that 
all  Elisabeth  Kubler-Ross  wants  is  to 
die.  Her  work  taught  me  and  others 
so  much,  not  necessarily  about  death, 
but  about  life.  It  seems  so  odd  that  a 
woman  who  wanted  to  teach  the  world 
about  death  and  dying  should  still 
have  so  much  to  learn  about  living. 

KATHLEEN  ZABAWA  NELSON 

Bloomington,  Minnesota 

PERHAPS  Ms.  Kiibler-Ross's  most  im- 
portant lesson  to  us  fragile  humans  is 
that,  in  the  words  of  poet  Carl  Sandburg, 
we  are  "all  riding  on  a  limited  express." 

MICHAEL  LEVINE 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


IN  1982,  at  ABC  News's  Lon- 
don bureau,  I  was  privileged 
to  work  with  Paul  Friedman. 
One  morning,  he  summoned 
me  to  his  office.  Quaking,  I 
found  him  standing  with  the 
overnight  news  report.  He  de- 
manded to  know  why  I  had 
not  specified  the  first  names  of  a  father- 
and-son  camera  team. 
"I  just  assumed—" 

"Greenbaum,"  he  cut  in,  in  a  voice 
that  carried  across  the  newsroom,  "as- 
sumption is  the  mother  of  all  f— ups." 

Abashed,  I  took  back  the  report,  glanc- 
ing up  in  time  to  catch  the  trace  of  a 
smile.  His  words  became  a  credo  that 
has  continued  to  serve  me  well. 

PETER  GREENBAUM 
Chicago.  Illinois 

PETER  JENNINGS  is  a  tough  editor,  no 
question.  But  I  found  that,  during  my 
tenure  as  a  correspondent  for  ABC 
News,  trying  to  meet  his  standards 
made  me  a  far  better  reporter  and 
writer  than  I  would  have  been. 

BILL  O'REILLY 

New  York,  New  York 


McCain  and  Able 


SENATOR  JOHN  McCAIN  ["Hall  of 
Fame,"  by  Dee  Dee  Myers,  June]  now 
needs  to  be  nominated  for  president  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  attached  to  Com- 
mander McCain's  squadron  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  during  1976.  He  expected, 
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Makes  Waves. 

The  introduction  of  this  year's  stylish  new  1997         advanced  cockpit  where  all  controls  are  within 
Mitsubishi  Eclipse  will  make  quite  a  splash.  Eyes         easy  reach.  Even  those  of  the  available  210- 
won't  be  all  that'll  be     The  New  1997  Mitsubishi  Eclipse,    peak  watt  premium 
glued  to  it.  So  will  the  pavement.      Built  For  Living^     8-speaker  audio  system.  Available 
Thanks  to  nimble  handling,  coupled  with  a  in  turbo,  non-turbo  and  Spyder  Convertible 

high-revving  engine.  And  you  control  it  all,  models,  Eclipse  prices  start  at  $15,140!  The  new 

inside  a  generously  appointed,  ergonomically  Mitsubishi  Eclipse.  For  oceans  of  style  and  fun. 


Eclipse  comes  with  gray 
or  tan  interior  colors.  With 
tan,  you  get  a  tan  top  on 
the  Spyder  Convertible. 


Nimble  4-wheel  multi-link 
suspension  keeps  the  tires 
perpendicular  to  the  road 
and  glued  to  the  pavement. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE 


Built    For    Living. 


For  the  dealer  nearest  you  or  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-55MITSU.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.mitsucars.com 

*Eclipse  GS-T  shown  with  Factory  Option  Group  A16  is  $22,712. 
MSRP  excludes  taxes,  title,  license,  registration  fee,  freight,  dealer  options  and  charges.  Prices  may  vary,  Actual  prices  3et  by  dealers. 
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encouraged,  and  demanded  those  who 
served  under  him  to  give  their  utmost  in 
serving  their  country.  His  very  presence 
was  invigorating.  Senator  McCain  is  the 
epitome  of  patriotism.  Were  he  president, 
Americans  would  have  a  leader  of  im- 
measurable strength  and  commitment. 

BARBARA  A.  MASONHEIMER 
Aurora,  Colorado 


Where  the  Girls  Are 

AS  MUCH  AS  I  was  hoping  to  appreciate 
James  Wolcott's  article  "Lover  Girls" 
[June],  I  am  amazed  that  he  believes  the 
word  "lesbian"  has  "acquired  designer- 
label  panache."  And  to  think  that  I  con- 
tinue to  bite  my  tongue  in  the  office 
lunchroom  when  I  am  about  to  relay 
anecdotes  about  last  night's  Melissa 
Etheridge  concert  or  that  I'm  considering 
volunteering  for  an  aids  bike-athon. 
Good  thing,  too,  that  young  girls  aren't 
still  being  ostracized  by  the  "unchic"  fam- 
ilies because  they  confess  to  a  sexuality 
different  from  the  norm.  Maybe  this  liber- 
ation just  hasn't  hit  my  neighborhood  yet. 
As  one  who  has  witnessed  a  few 
coming-outs  at  close  range,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  Wolcott  could  classify  this  act 
as  "fun."  I  see  this  metamorphosis  as  a 
combination  of  snippets  of  fear,  moments 
of  agony,  buckets  of  joy,  and  pure,  unadul- 
terated strength.  As  for  his  assertion  that 
"lesbian  chic  has  reached  a  final  peak," 
may  I  just  add  that  I  and  others  who  en- 
joy the  lyrics  of  the  Indigo  Girls  and  the 
fumblings  of  Ellen  DeGeneres  do  so  not 
because  these  entertainers  are  gay  but  sim- 
ply because  they  are  extremely  talented. 

ABIGAIL  BLAKE 
Glen  Allen,  Virginia 

LESBIANISM  is  the  minority.  Don't  try 
to  make  it  a  national  pastime. 

J   D  MACKEY 

Lexington.  Kentucky 

FOR  A  WOMAN,  to  judge  which  side  you 
belong  on  is  easy:  If  you  have  wet 
dreams  about  men,  you're  heterosexual. 
If  you  have  wet  dreams  about  women, 
you're  lesbian. 

LI  WRIGHT 

Chicago,  Illinois 

THE  ACCEPTANCE  of  lesbian  culture 
strictly  removed  from  gay  culture  as  a 
whole—necessarily  relies  on  the  sexual 
allure  it  holds  for  men.  Really,  does  any- 
one know  a  straight  porno  flick  that 
doesn't  include  the  token  lesbian  scene? 

BRIAN  FRANKLIN 

Champaign,  Illinois 


THE  SHEER  BRILLIANCE  and,  dare  I  say,] 
simplicity  of  Camille  Paglia  never  cease; 
to  amaze  me.  In  her  statement  "The  reall 
butches  are  straight,"  she  puts  her  finger 
right  on  what  Willie  Dixon  pondered, 
and  on  what  Jim  Morrison  would  later 
immortalize  in  song:  "The  men  don't 
know,  but  the  little  girls  understand." 
Are  you  getting  this  yet,  guys? 

MARY  BETH  NAPPO 
Bay  City,  Minnesota 


Flyingjigh 


SHAME  ON  YOU,  Christopher  Hitchens. 
You  ruined  my  Memorial  Day  brunch 
with  the  family.  I  laughed  so  hard  and  so 
long  while  reading  "Airport  Insecurity" 
[June],  I  got  the  hiccups. 

JANE  FORD 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Golden  Boy 


THE  REAL  MUSCLES  of  your  June  issue 
are  in  the  first  part  of  the  magazine— 
Hitchens,  Wolcott,  and  the  marvelous 
Marjorie  Williams  ["All  That  Glitters," 
June]. 

JENNIFER  WILLOUGHBY 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

I  HAVE  KNOWN  Michael  Lewis  since! 
1984  and  introduced  him  to  his  second 
wife.  Michael  has  made  mistakes,  is  im- 
petuous, and  wears  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve.  But  since  the  time  when  I  met  him 
as  a  struggling  writer-student  in  London, 
he  has  been  the  same:  upbeat,  insightful, 
and  gutsy  enough  to  address  head-on  is- 
sues that  others  would  never  touch,  such 
as  Wall  Street  greed.  His  great  success 
has  never  affected  him  or  his  friendships. 
He  is  highly  introspective  and  cares 
much  more  about  provoking  thought 
and  laughter  than  about  self-promotion. 

RICK  RICKERTSEN 
Washington.  D.C. 

MICHAEL  LEWIS  and  I  attended  the  Sal- 
omon Brothers  training  program  and 
worked  together  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  can  safely  say  that  Michael  was  not  a 
"Big  Swinging  Dick"  in  the  London  of- 
fice or  any  office  at  Salomon  Brothers. 
Besides,  writing  a  gossipy  book  betray- 
ing one's  associates  and  employer  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  real  B.S.D. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  MIKUS 
Hermosa  Beach,  California 

NO  MATTER  what  story  Michael  Lewis 
covers,  he  is  continually  blessed  with 
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the  perfect  scene  or  the  perfect  comment,  one  that  is  sure  to 
make  exactly  the  point  he  wants  to  make.  Frequently  these 
comments  or  scenes  happen  with  no  other  witness.  Lewis  is 
a  great  one  for  the  perfectly  illuminating  quote  from  the 
anonymous  cabdriver. 

AUSTIN  RUSE 
New  York,  New  York 


The  Son  Also  Rises 


JENNET  CONANT'S  portrayal  of  Jane  Fonda  ["Married  .  .  . 
with  Buffalo,"  April]  as  Ted  Turner's  demure  and  dutiful  cor- 
porate wife  failed  to  capture  her  fierce  intelligence,  warmth, 
compassion,  tenacity,  and  grace.  Jane  is  truly  Ted's  equal, 
and  their  marriage  is  a  successful,  loving,  and  powerful  part- 
nership. In  fact,  their  marriage  is  a  model  for  my  own  to 
Ted's  oldest  son,  Teddy. 

For  the  record,  Ted  did  not  "abruptly  fire  his  son  Teddy 
over  dinner."  Following  the  merger  with  Time  Warner, 
Teddy's  division  was  folded  into  the  Warner  Bros,  home- 
video  unit,  and  despite  job  offers  within  the  company,  he 
chose  to  leave.  Teddy,  in  fact,  helped  increase  sales  more 
than  400  percent  in  his  three  years  with  Turner  video. 
Hardly  the  mark  of  someone  who  "did  not  have  his  heart 
in  his  job." 

LESLIE  TURNER 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Noble  Intentions 
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ECONOMIC  CIRCUMSTANCES  require  that  I  wait  and  borrow 
V.F.  from  the  public  library— hence  this  tardy  missive. 

February's  issue  was  a  standout— even  by  V.F.'s  high  stan- 
dards! Kipling,  Disney,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Clinton,  Johnny 
Depp,  Georges  Braque,  Richard  Jewell,  Allegra  Kent,  Mark 
Fuhrman,  Katharine  Graham,  Bogie  and  Bacall— eclectic, 
catholic,  current,  timeless!  Your  choice  of  such  diverse  subject 
matter  epitomizes  a  great  V.F.  Thanks  so  much  for  years  of 
stimulating  reading. 

TERRY  NOBLE 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia 


CORRECTIONS:  In  the  June  "Editors  Letter,"  the  figure  of '$,2.1 bil- 
lion was  given  for  total  campaign  expenditures  in  the  last  presidential 
race.  That  number  represents  the  total  spent  in  all  the  1996  national  elec- 
tions; the  leading  presidential  candidates  spent  approximately  $462  mil- 
lion, and  a  good  deal  more  in  "soft  money"  from  their  party  organizations. 
In  "La  Bella  Donatella"  (June),  the  dining  room  pictured  is  in 
Gianni  Versace's  Miami  home. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  address, 
and  daytime  phone  number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic  mail  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be 
published  or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs,  artwork,  or  other  materi- 
al to  Vanity  Fair  for  consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All  unsolicited  materials 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  responsible  for  unsolicited 
submissions. 
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Dazzling  White 


NOW  A  BLEACHING  GEL 
AND  TOOTHPASTE  IN  ONE. 

BREAKTHROUGH  PRODUCT  BLEACHES  TEETH  WHITER,  FASTER. 


Easy  to  use.  Simply  brush  your  teeth. 
Rembrandt  Dazzling  White™  is  a  brush-in 
formula  that  is  recommended  by  dentists 
for  at-home  use.  It  can  safely 
lighten  teeth  to  a  natural  white  color. 
Dazzling  White  has  more  whitening  power 
than  any  other  toothpaste*. 


BEFORE 


AFTER* 


In  addition,  this  unique  formula  contains 
fluoride  and  peroxide  to  fight  cavities 
and  promote  healthy  teeth  and  gums. 

Backed  by  a  money-back  guarantee 
if  you're  not  completely  satisfied, 
as  are  all  Rembrandt  products. 


PROFESSIONAL  TIP! 

FOR  THE  TOTAL  RANGE 
OF  REMBRANDT  BLEACHING  RESULTS 
CALL  1-800-548-3663 
FOR  A  DENTIST  IN  YOUR  AREA. 


REMBRANDT 


Call  us  at  1-800-548-3663  for  a  retail  outlet  nearest  you  or  visit  us  at  www.rembrandt.com 

•If  your  teeth  are  yellowish/brownish,  but  were  once  white,  you're  a  good  candidate.  "Results  may  vary  dependent  upon  patient  and  the  type  and  extent  of  discoloration 
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The  British  left  a  bloodily  vivisected  India  50  years  ago,  and,  from  the  Punjab 

to  Calcutta,  the  country  is  now  struggling  with  its  modern  lot: 

cell  phones,  MTV,  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  250-million-strong  middle  class. 

But,  in  subtle  and  ironic  ways,  traces  of  the  Raj  endure 


hy  are  you  so 
keen  to  get  rid 
of  us,  Munshi 
sahib?" 

"Because. 
Morrison  sa- 
hib, we  wish  to 
order  our  own  affairs.  We 
shall  not  order  them  as 
efficaciously  as  you  do, 
my  God,  no,  but  then  effi- 
cacy is  not  important  to 
us,  you  understand. ..." 

"It's  your  fault.  You  will 

insist  on  the  British  leaving.  " 

"Partly  because  we  do 

not  like  being  spoken  to  in 

that  tone  of  voice. " 

—Simon  Raven,  Sound  the  Retreat. 

One  can  half  appreciate  the  annoyance 
of  the  British  officer  cadets  in  Ra- 
ven's novel.  Having  been  trained  to 
rule  India,  and  sent  all  the  way  out 
there,  they  find  that  independence  is 
coming  and  that  it's  closing  time  in  the 
playgrounds  of  the  West.  Just  50  years 
ago,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  last  rays  flick- 
ered on  that  empire  on  which  it  was  said 
(by  its  balladeers)  that  the  sun  never  set 
and  (by  its  detractors)  that  the  blood 
never  dried.  As  the  munshi,  or  teacher, 
says,  it's  largely  a  matter  of  tone. 

The  British  Raj— meaning  rule,  which 
had  been  in  place  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies actually  came  to  an  end  several 
decades  earlier  than  that,  a  few  yards 
from  where  I  began  writing  these  words. 
The  town  \mritsar,  in  the  northern 
Punjab,  is  the  s  e  of  the  fabulous  Gold- 
en Temple  and  e  istitutes  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  Sikh  relig  i.  It  lies  athwart  the 
Grand  Trunk  Roae  hat  imposing  trade 
route  that  runs  all  ,'ie  way  from  Pe- 
shawar on  the  Nona-West  Frontier 
Province  to  Calcutta  in  distant  Bengal. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  father  was  curator  of 
the   museum    in    nearby    Lahore,    and 
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Pith-helmeted  British  colonials  at  the  horse 

races,  New  Delhi,  1920. 


Kipling's  boy-hero  Kim  met  with  all  of 
his  adventures  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road— including  being  thrown  off  the 
train  at  Amritsar.  And  it  was  to  save 
British  control  of  the  Punjab,  "Land  of 
the  Five  Rivers,"  that  on  April  13,  1919, 
General  R.  E.  H.  Dyer  ordered  his 
troops  to  open  fire  on  a  crowd  of  un- 
armed Amritsar  civilians,  who  were 
packed  into  a  no-exit  public  garden,  or 
bagh,  named  Jallianwala.  He  wanted  to 
set  an  example.  But  he  got  the  tone  all 
wrong.  Not  content  with  killing  about 
400  protesters  and  maiming  many  hun- 
dreds more,  he  had  objectors  flogged  in 
the  streets  and  issued  an  order  that  all 
Indians  had  to  crawl  on  their  bellies 
when  passing  the  site  of  an  alleged  at- 
tack on  an  Englishwoman.  This  was  too 
much.  Huge  numbers  of  Punjabis  had 
just  finished  fighting  for  the  British  in 
the  First  World  War  and  were  no  longer 
to  be  treated  as  serfs  and  sweepers.  The 
Amritsar  massacre  provoked  the  great 
Bengali  poet  and  Nobel  laureate  Rabin- 
dranath    Tagore    into    renouncing    the 


knighthood  that  he  had 
been  given  by  King- 
Emperor  George  V.  And 
it  moved  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi to  begin  his  cam- 
paign of  disobedience  the 
following  year.  "We  don't 
rule  this  country  any- 
more," says  the  resentful 
colonial  policeman  Ron- 
ald Merrick  in  Paul 
Scott's  end-of-empire 
quadrilogy,  "The  Raj  Quar- 
tet." "We  preside  over 
it."  Amritsar  was  the 
place,  and  the  point,  at 
which  this  became  clear. 


I  ike  many  Indian  cities,  Amritsar  is 
full  of  statues  and  monuments.  Some 
of  these  date  back  to  the  Victorian 
epoch— the  heyday  of  the  commemora- 
tive sculptor  specializing  in  jubilees— and 
some  are  more  recent.  As  I  skidded  to- 
ward the  bazaar  in  the  back  of  a  yelping 
and  burping  three-wheeler  taxi,  I  was 
suddenly  brought  up  in  my  decrepit  seat 
by  a  rapid  deceleration.  It  wasn't  the 
driver  braking  for  a  cow  (though  that 
does  happen  a  lot).  It  was  him  stopping 
to  show  me  a  statue.  There  on  the  plinth 
was  a  turbaned  Sikh,  rather  incongruous- 
ly wearing  a  suit  and  tie  and  flourishing 
a  concrete  revolver.  I  think  the  statue 
was  made  out  of  concrete.  It  may  have 
been  asbestos.  Anyway,  this  was  Udam 
Singh,  who  in  1940  strode  into  a  hall  in 
Westminster,  London,  and  gunned  down 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  the  ex-governor  of 
the  Punjab  who  had  approved  the  1919 
massacre.  The  name  "Singh,"  which  is  at- 
tached to  every  Sikh  male  as  an  honorif- 
ic, means  "lion."  Everybody  hereabouts 
is  a  citizen -soldier,  at  least  potentially. 
The  driver  gestured  toward  old  Udam, 
who,  having  crossed  half  a  world  to  exact 
vengeance,  had  been  hanged  for  his 
pains.  There  was  absolutely  no  rancor  or 
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resentment,  still  less  triumph, 
in  the  driver's  attitude.  He 
just  guessed  that,  as  a  visiting 
Englishman,  I  would  be  in- 
terested. 

General  Dyer  was  mildly 
censured  by  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  But 
back  "home,,,  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  a  truculent  res- 
olution in  his  favor,  and  in 
India  itself  the  more  benight- 
ed colonials  launched  an  ap- 
peal fund  in  his  support. 
Scott's  haunting  "Raj  Quar- 
tet" has  the  theme  of  Amrit- 
sar  running  through  it  from  arabia 

beginning  to  end  because  his 
heroine,  the  soldier's  widow 
Mabel  Layton,  declares  her 
own  independence  by  send- 
ing money  to  the  Indian  vic- 
tims instead.  As  I  exited  from 
the  beautifully  kept  memori- 
al garden  at  the  Jallianwala 
Bagh,  where  the  centerpiece  is  a  huge 
well  into  which  panicked  citizens  fell,  or 
were  hurled,  I  rather  self-consciously  re- 
fused all  offers  of  a  ride  from  the  num- 
berless rickshaw  drivers  clustered  outside. 
It  didn't  seem  entirely  fitting  to  be 
tugged  through  the  clotted  streets  by  a 
human  being  who  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  between  the  shafts.  The  rick- 
shaw pullers,  of  course,  bawled  me  out 
as  a  sentimental  idiot  who  was  keeping 
his  money  in  his  pocket— money  that 
might  have  made  their  day. 

One  of  the  puzzles  of  the  end  of  empire 
is  this:  As  recently  as  a  century  ago, 
the  destinies  of  the  world's  two  most 
populous  civilizations— India  and  China- 
were  largely  in  the  hands  of  pink -faced 
men  from  a  small,  rain -sodden,  but 
somewhat  talented  archipelago  in  the 
North  Sea.  Often  using  Indian  troops, 
the  British  waged  a  war  for  drugs- 
known  to  hist  ry  as  the  Opium  Wars,  af- 
ter the  empire';  lost  profitable  commod- 
ity—on the  Chi:  :  mainland,  and  man- 
aged to  break  op  he  Middle  Kingdom 
while  maintaining  p  nanent  enclaves  on 
its  coastline.  The  "Jc  el  in  the  Crown" 
was  a  subcontinental  minion,  shaped 
like  a  huge  uncut  diamo  id  or  a  rhombus, 
which  extended  from  the  !  Himalayas  to 
the  teardrop  southern  tip  of  what  is  now 
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CONQUER  AND  DIVIDE 

India,  1997.  Until  1947,  the  country's  borders 
included  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh;  the  British 
partitioned  the  land  they  could  no  longer  rule. 


Sri  Lanka,  and  took  in  Burma  (and  near- 
ly Tibet)  for  good  measure.  Visiting  Asia 
today,  you  can  be  smitten  by  one  or  both 
of  two  reflections.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  strong  and  continuing  evidence  of 
past  British  rule.  The  second  is  the  ele- 
mental, unchanging,  gigantic  integrity 
of  India  and  China.  It  is,  I  always  find, 
the  traces  of  the  first  which  make  you 
appreciate  the  second.  "How  can  the 
mind  take  hold  of  such  a  country?" 
asked  E.  M.  Forster  in  A  Passage  to  In- 
dia. "Generations  of  invaders  have  tried, 
but  they  remain  in  exile."  Where  indeed 
my  grandfather  ended  up,  after  filling 
his  retirement  home  with  ornaments 
from  the  only  culture  that  had  ever  come 
near  to  seducing  him  from  insularity. 

It's  absurd,  of  course,  to  think  of  India 
as  celebrating  its  50th  birthday  this  year. 
The  idea  of  India  is  at  least  as  antique, 
in  the  European  imagination,  as  the  aston- 
ishing and  quite  well-recorded  327  B.C.  col- 
lision between  the  Indus  River  Valley  and 
the  forces  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Written 
language,  mathematics,  astronomy,  philos- 
ophy, architecture,  literature,  the  drama- 


all  have  an  unbroken  lineage 
I  in  the  subcontinent.  Delhi, 
where  the  British  built  their 
Washington-style  imperial 
capital  in  1931,  is  the  site  of  at 
least  five  other  historic  imper- 
ial and  capital  cities.  Shah  Ja- 
han,  who  built  the  Taj  Mahal, 
also  built  magnificent  palaces 
and  monuments  and  mosques 
\  in  Delhi  and  as  far  away  as 
Lahore.  Which  of  course  is 
now  in  Pakistan.  Kipling's 
boy  Kim  could  make  the 
short  journey  from  Lahore  to 
Amritsar  without  leaving  his 
home  country.  But  in  order 
to  follow  his  progress  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  I 
had  to  get  a  visa  and  pay 
bribes  at  checkpoints  and  be 
stuck  for  hours  at  a  frontier 
post  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  bitterly  disputed  bor- 
ders. That  is  the  second  sense 
in  which  this  August  is  not  a  proper  birth- 
day celebration.  In  order  to  be  liberated, 
India  had  to  be  dismembered.  The  British 
Empire  created  a  nation,  and  then  subject- 
ed it  to  a  brusque  amputation.  Following 
their  division  of  Ireland  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  the  British  hastily  mandat- 
ed separate  states  for  Hindu  and  Muslim 
as  a  means  of  covering  their  retreat.  As 
former  rulers  and  conquerors  of  Mughal 
India,  the  Muslim  elite  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  minority  status.  The  two  carved- 
out  Muslim  areas— the  "east  and  west 
wings"  of  Salman  Rushdie's  Shame—were 
separated  by  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 
The  word  "Pakistan"  is  an  acronym  for 
Punjab,  Afghania,  Kashmir,  and  Indus- 
Sind,  and  means,  in  Urdu,  "Land  of  the 
Pure."  Those  who  had  been  awarded  con- 
fessionally  "pure"  territory  immediately  set 
about  expelling  or  slaughtering  all  those 
of  the  "wrong"  religion  in  the  "wrong" 
place.  Mahatma  Gandhi  told  the  British 
that  they  should  cut  him  in  two  before 
they  partitioned  the  country.  But  to  no 
avail.  He  was  so  upset  by  this  betrayal— 
"divide  and  rule"  degenerating  into  "di- 
vide and  quit"— that  he  refused  to  attend 
the  independence  celebrations. 

So  when  the  "stroke  of  the  midnight 
hour"  proclaimed  India's  independence 
on  August  15,  1947,  giving  Midnight's 
Children  their  legacy,  it  was  also  the 
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stroke  of  a  scimitar  across  Punjab  in  the 
west  and  Bengal  in  the  east.  What  had 
been  a  religious  quarrel  was  now  also  a 
quarrel  between  nationalities,  national- 
isms, and  nations.  To  this  day.  the  time- 
zone  difference  between  India  and  Pa- 
kistan is  half  an  hour,  an  unsettling ly 
absurd  partition  of  the  clock  and  an  odd 
exercise  in  watch-adjustment  to  under- 
take under  a  baking  sun  at  a  frontier 
post.  The  "river"  of  Kim's  Grand  Trunk 
Road  had  been  throttled  down  to  a  tor- 
pid trickle.  Relays  of  lean,  barefoot  la- 
borers unloaded  huge  trucks  on  one  side 
of  the  border  and  carried  the  cargo  on 
their  heads  to  shove  it  into  an  identical 
truck  on  the  other  side.  They  were  su- 
pervised, I  couldn't  help  noticing,  by  a 
fatso  with  a  riding  crop.  (This  is  an  un- 
subtle  region,  as  V.  S.  Naipaul  has  re- 
marked. Poor  people  are  very  thin.  Rich 
people  are  very  fleshy.  And  here  was  a 
labor-intensive  economy  in  the  service 
of  sheer  time-wasting.)  Barbed  wire  and 
ditches  stretch  away,  across  a  fertile  but 
uncultivated  no-man's-land. 

I  1!  our  modern  euphemisms— "killing 
/I  fields,"  "ethnic  cleansing"— could  have 
/ 1  derived  from  the  hysterical  blood- 
spilling  that  irrigated  this  flat  landscape 
in  1947  immediately  following  indepen- 
dence. Whole  trainloads  of  refugees,  and 
whole  columns  of  those  fleeing  on  foot, 
were  massacred  if  caught  in  the  "wrong" 
zone.  Many  people  still  blame  Lord 
Mountbatten,  the  last  British  viceroy,  for 
his  abdication,  for  not  acting  to  put 
down  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  fanatics. 
And  if  you  hear  survivors  argue  it's  as  if 
they  were  talking  about  yesterday.  No- 
body has  ever  come  up  with  a  precise  tal- 
ly for  the  fallen,  and  I  would  predict  that 
nobody  ever  will,  but  a  million  or  so  in  a 
very  few  weeks  is  probably  the  least  of  it. 
On  either  side  of  this  frontier,  there  is 
still  one  of  the  most  toxic  and  unstable 
concentrations  of  latent  violence  in  the 
world.  Even  nvilian  airport  that  I  visit- 
ed from  Amritsar  to  Chandigarh  was 
humped  with  bi  nkers  for  billion-dollar 
warplanes.  Every  ide  road  had  a  sign- 
post warning  of  the  lwisdom  of  photog- 
raphy and  the  presen.  of  military 
lations.  The  fact  that  both  the  Indian  and 
Pakistani  armies  wear  British-style  uni- 
forms and  cap  badges,  and  speak  of  "the 
officers'  mess,"  is  considered  reassuring 
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by  some,  because  surely  in  these  musta- 
chioed and  cavalry-oriented  forces  there 
must  lie  some  hope  of  humor  and  re- 
straint. Not  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  both 
armies  have  tested  nuclear  weapons,  have 
come  exceedingly  close  to  employing 
them,  are  divided  by  caste  and  religion, 
and  have  fought  two  conventional  wars 
and  are  still  rehearsing  for  the  next  one, 
in  nearby  Kashmir.  "Oh.  Christopher," 
says  Tariq,  my  best  Pakistani  friend  in 
Lahore.  "We  had  a  massacre  to  inaugu- 
rate partition.  We  ruin  our  economies 
with  an  arms  race.  Mr.  Bhutto  said  that 
Pakistanis  would  eat  grass  to  pay  for  an 
Islamic  bomb.  And  there  are  almost  as 
many  Muslims  in  India  as  there  are  in 
Pakistan,  while  half  our  population  are 
refugees.  So  you  tell  me— was  partition 
worth  it  after  all?" 


'I 


and  of  Contrasts."  I  challenge  you  to 
show  me  the  Indian  guidebook  or  trav- 
el piece  that  does  not  resort  to  this  dis- 
mal cliche.  The  biggest  contrast  of  all  is 
between  the  new,  "globalized"  India  and 
the  antique  or  traditional  one.  As  busi- 
ness surveys  in  the  Western  media  never 
tire  of  saying,  there  are  perhaps  250  mil- 
lion Indians— roughly  the  population  of 
the  continental  United  States— or  about 
one-quarter  of  the  total  count,  who  can 
be  termed  middle-class  for  consumer 
purposes.  This  doesn't  mean  extensive 
yuppification  (if  only  because  yuppifica- 
tion  requires  more  "private  space"  than 
India  affords),  but  it  does  mean  that 
there  are  cell  phones  and  faxes  every- 
where, a  big  stock  market,  a  huge  boom 
in  luxury  hotels,  and  a  tsunami  of  im- 
ported goods.  India  makes  and  actually 
exports  cars  and  aircraft  and  computers 
and  televisions,  and  has  its  own  space 
program  and  its  own  nuclear  reactors.  It 
has  even  developed,  at  a  vineyard  near 
Bangalore,  its  own  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
wine  label.  (On  your  behalf.  I  sampled 
the  vintage  and  found  that  it  had  a  brac- 
ing bouquet,  not  unlike  that  of  shark  re- 
pellent.) The  Indian  version  of  MTV  is 
something  to  be  seen.  In  my  hotel  in  Am- 
ritsar, a  pioneering  exercise  studio  had 
opened  on  the  first  floor.  As  I  descended 
for  a  breakfast  of  tea,  yogurt,  and  cha- 
patis,  I  could  glimpse  undulant,  pachy- 
dermatous haunches  heaving  under  a  sari 
to  the  urgent  strains  of  a  souped-up  sitar. 
It's  not  news  that  Ravi  Shankar  is  mak- 


ing a  new  album  with  George  Harrison, 
but  it  is  news,  perhaps,  that  Bombay's 
leading  Hindu  nationalist  politician,  an 
un  -gorgeous  man  with  the  gorgeous 
name  of  Bal  Thackeray,  was  the  impre- 
sario for  Michael  Jackson's  Bombay 
smash  last  year.  When  Bill  Gates  did  a 
drop-by  in  New  Delhi  in  March,  his 
mere  presence  stopped  the  traffic,  caused 
long  lines  of  suits  to  form  outside  his  re- 
ception, and  utterly  eclipsed  the  state  vis- 
it of  the  president  of  the  Philippines. 

So,  you  may  come  to  India  and  feast 
your  eyes  on  all  the  things  that  make  it 
look  like  everywhere  else.  (Well,  almost 
like  almost  everywhere  else.  The  ines- 
capable McDonald's  in  New  Delhi  serves 
"lamb-burgers"  in  deference  to  the  Hin- 
du scruples  about  beef.)  Or  you  may 
linger  for  a  bit  and  dwell  on  the  things 
that  make  it  different.  By  these  I  don't 
just  mean  the  charming  way  that  the  traf- 
fic somehow  works  round  the  cattle, 
though  I  did  like  the  perfect  sincerity 
with  which  some  Hindu  leaders  offered 
to  take  all  the  bovine  victims  of  Britain's 
"mad  cow"  epidemic  and  find  good  re- 
tirement homes  for  these  sacred  but 
cerebrally  challenged  beasts.  Nor  am  I  a 
fan  of  the  picturesque  beggar.  Nor  yet  of 
the  caste  system— a  racket  of  spiritual 
and  religious  tyranny  which  Gandhi  de- 
scribed as  morally  worse  than  colonial- 
ism, and  an  evil  well  caught  in  Arun- 
dhati  Roy's  exquisite  new  novel,  The 
God  of  Small  Tilings.  No,  what  I  mean  is 
the  very  sensibility  encapsulated  by  Miss 
Roy:  a  vast  canvas  of  drama  and  history 
and  suffering,  reducible  to  intelligible 
miniature  by  an  ironic  sense  of  humor. 
A  partly  English  sense  of  humor,  if  you 
must.  The  revenge  for  Amritsar  is  this: 
the  Indians  have  annexed  the  most  pre- 
cious and  subtle  possession  of  their  for- 
mer conquerors— their  language.  Thus 
one  of  the  things  about  India  that  is 
most  different  is  one  of  those  things  that 
is— ostensibly  at  least— most  the  same.  In- 
dians have  mastered  the  "tone  of  voice" 
that,  not  so  long  ago,  mastered  them. 

The  Indian  Constitution  is  written  in 
English.  The  Indian  legal  code  is  writ- 
ten in  English,  and  you  couldn't  alter 
the  language  without  changing  the  law. 
The  speech  with  which  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  welcomed  that  "stroke  of  the  mid- 
night hour"  independence  was  delivered 
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in  English.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
daily  newspapers  and  uncounted 
magazines  in  English.  Improvised 
games  of  street  cricket  are  played  by 
urchins  everywhere,  just  as  polo  is 
the  recreation  of  choice  among  the 
maharaja  classes.  I  went  to  lunch 
with  Sunil  Sethi,  one  of  New  Delhi's 
most  deft  commentators  on  matters 
of  political  economy.  Before  we 
could  get  started,  he  wanted  to  hear 
the  latest  from  Tony  Blair's  London. 
Would  there  really  be  a  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords?  "Of  course,"  he 
said  with  utter  gravity,  "the  thing  one 
should  reread  is  Nancy  Mitford's 
marvelous  piece  on  the  origins  of 
aristocracy."  Later.  I  invited  the  in- 
formation officer  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  India  (Marxist)  for  a  cock- 
tail. Where  should  we  meet?  My  ho- 
tel? "Oh  dear  me,  no,"  she  said. 
"That's  rather  too  spiffy  for  me."  The 
best-read  columnist  in  New  Delhi  is  the 
Sikh  dissident  Khushwant  Singh.  He  has 
written  a  book  of  essays  in  which  he  of- 
fers minute  and  skillful  appreciations  of 
Evelyn  Waugh,  Aldous  Huxley,  Dylan 
Thomas,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Many  are  the 
evenings  of  vindaloo  and  bhaji  and 
parathu— some  washed  down  with  King- 
fisher beer  and  some  lubricated  with 
Chateau  Shark  Repellent— when  I  have 
heard  eager  and  intense  discussion  about 
which  writer  best  "captures"  the  real  In- 
dia—Forster  or  Kipling.  The  country's 
most  venerated  and  most  excoriated  au- 
thor, Nirad  Chaudhuri.  who  this  year  cel- 
ebrates not  his  50th  but  his  100th  birth- 
day from  his  long  exile  in  Oxford,  be- 
lieves that  the  British  committed  a  betray- 
al by  not  staying  on  and  finishing  the  job 
of  Anglicization.  ("Sheer  funk!"  he  once 
indignantly  exclaimed  to  a  friend  of 
mine.)  The  sardonic  and  indispensable 
cartoonist  "Laxman,"  who  punctures  Zep- 
pelins of  corruption  and  bombast  every 
morning  in  the  English-language  Times 
of  India,  is  the  brother  of  R.  K.  Narayan. 
creator  of  the  Actional  microcosmic  vil- 
lage of  Malgudi  and  Graham  Greene's 
favorite  novelist.  And  who  remembers  a 
literary  season  in  London  or  New  York 
when  an  Indian— Salman  Rushdie,  Vik- 
ram  Seth,  Gita  Mehta,  Rohinton  Mis- 
try— wasn't  a  contender?  Read  Arundhati 
Roy  this  year,  but  not  just  for  that  rea- 
son. Cool,  complex  English  prose,  like 
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DUEL  IN  THE  CROWN 
Citizens  of  Bombay  protest  165  years  of 
British  rule,  circa  1930.  Demonstrations 
against  the  salt  tax  earlier  that  year  inspired 
many  Indians  to  lobby  for  independence. 


India's  other  manufactures,  is  now  for  ex- 
port as  well  as  for  the  home  market. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  had  of  course 
been  at  the  same  English  public 
school,  Harrow,  as  Winston  Churchill, 
and  in  the  preamble  to  that  same  inde- 
pendence constitution— to  which  all  Indi- 
an political  parties  still  swear  allegiance 
to  this  moment— the  new  nation  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  "democratic,  secular  and 
socialist."  That  was  a  tribute  not  to  the 
Britain  of  the  Raj  and  the  regimental  col- 
ors but  to  the  England  of  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety and  "Old  Labour"  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics— India's  native  al- 
lies in  the  long  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
"democratic"  we  know  about,  because 
every  few  years  we  read  stories  telling  us 
India  is  "the  world's  largest  democracy." 
Truer  to  say,  perhaps,  that  it  holds  the 
world's  biggest  elections.  The  country  is 
still  profoundly  centralized,  bureaucratic, 
and  corrupt,  and  many  of  those  votes  are 
on  open  sale.  Still,  the  Parliament  can 
and  does  call  ministers  and  state  govern- 
ments to  account,  and  there  was,  when  I 
was  writing  this,  a  13-party  coalition  re- 
gime which  included  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist factions.  The  "secular"  bit  is  even 


more  of  a  fantasy.  India  is  the  most 
holy-minded  and  religious  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  birth  home  of 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  the  Jains 
and  Sikhs,  as  well  as  the  protector 
of  a  thousand  different  cults  and 
ashrams,  which  range  in  variety  from 
the  frighteningly  sincere  and  ascetic 
to  the  laughably  fraudulent.  In  the 
most  recent  handover  between  prime 
ministers,  both  men  had  picked  dif- 
ferent astrologers  and  augurers  for 
the  transition.  One  statesman's  holy 
man  had  selected  a  day  (as  auspi- 
cious for  moving  house)  that  the  in- 
cumbent statesman— who  had  his  own 
astrologer— did  not  find  convenient. 
The  consequent  gridlock  at  the  offi- 
cial residence,  between  outgoing  P.  V. 
Narasimha  Rao  and  incoming  H.  D. 
'  Deve  Gowda,  had  educated  Indians 
I  smacking  their  foreheads  with  min- 
gled embarrassment  and  glee. 


I  s  for  "socialist"— forget  it.  Market  lib- 
tl  eralism  is  the  only  subject  of  smart 
/ 1  conversation.  I  had  dinner  with 
George  Fernandes,  the  brave  and  aus- 
tere socialist  leader  who  in  his  long  ca- 
reer has  been  in  prison  almost  as  much 
as  out  of  it.  (Like  many  Indians  with 
Portuguese  colonial  names,  he  comes 
from  a  Catholic  family.)  As  minister  for 
industry  in  a  short-lived  coalition  of  the 
late  1970s,  he  pulled  off  the  unthinkable 
achievement  of  throwing  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  out  of  India.  "For  an  initial 
investment  of  600,000  rupees,  they  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  250  million  ru- 
pees in  the  course  of  just  20  years,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to 
stay  they  had  to  do  some  profit  sharing 
and  they  had  to  tell  us  the  formula  for 
the  drink."  Coke  walked,  rudely  de- 
nouncing India  as  a  basket  case  on  the 
way  out.  Today,  these  or  any  other  At- 
lanta executives  would  be  shown  a  red 
carpet  and  some  other  inducements  on 
the  way  in.  India  missed  the  first  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  being  compelled  in- 
stead to  finance  the  British  one.  There  is 
no  way  it  will  allow  itself  to  miss  out  on 
the  second.  It  will  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden.  (The  burdens,  as  Fernandes 
pointed  out  dryly,  include  the  fact  that 
perhaps  58  percent  of  Indian  families, 
left  out  by  the  new  boom,  are  getting  by 
on  20,000  rupees  annually  or  even  less— 
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the  equivalent  of  $570.) 
India,  in  fact,  is  the 
ripest  example  in  practice 
of  the  "Jihad  vs.  Mc- 
World"  culturo-economic 
thesis  put  forward  recent- 
ly by  Professor  Benjamin 
Barber  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. As  the  dynamic, 
vulgar,  modernizing  ele- 
ments gain  the  upper 
hand  and  put  the  old  sec- 
ular protectionists  to  rout 
in  their  pursuit  of  an 
"open  door"  economy, 
they  ignite  a  nationwide 
crisis  of  identity.  And 
suppliers  of  a  "new"  identity  are  eager 
and  available.  Of  course,  what  they 
preach  is  the  old  identity  of  tribe  and 
caste.  In  this  decade,  just  as  India  was  be- 
ginning to  emancipate  itself  from  an  ad- 
mittedly stultifying  postcolonial  social 
democracy,  it  was  riven  and  soiled  and 
shamed  by  the  recrudescence  of  religious 
and  communal  hatred.  The  anti-Muslim 
pogroms  in  Bombay,  the  recent  takeover 
of  that  great  city  by  a  quasi-Fascist  and 
semi-criminal  "movement."  led  by  the  sin- 
ister Mr.  Thackeray  (he  of  the  Michael 
Jackson  concert),  showed  how  the  price 
of  McWorld  can  indeed  be  jihad— in  this 
case  a  jihad  led  by  Hindu  chauvinists.  The 
crowning  disgrace  was  the  televised  sack- 
ing and  destruction,  by  crowds  of  fanati- 
cal Hindu  nationalists,  of  the  Babri 
Masjid  mosque  at  Ayodhya  in  December 
1992,  a  mob  scene  supervised  calmly  by 
senior  elected  politicians.  This  is  not  yet  a 
rerun  of  1947,  but  the  string  of  bombs  set 
off  in  reprisal  by  Muslim  hard-liners  was 
an  unmistakable  warning.  Meanwhile,  the 
Hindu  ultras  are  not  satisfied.  Too  many 
Muslim  holy  places,  they  yell,  are  built  on 
sacred  Hindu  soil;  we  should,  for  a  start, 
pull  down  the  Taj  Mahal— that  hideous 
reminder  of  Islamic  dominion. 

But  if  you  get  beyond  the  howls  of  the 
fanatics  and  the  buzz  of  the  chain  saw, 
stripping  India  of  all  its  historic  forest 
cover,  and  the  roar  of  the  two-pack -a-day 
traffic  pollution,  you  can  still  catch  the 
low,  lovely  hum  of  devotion  and  unchang- 
ing humanity.  Pluralism  is,  at  one  level,  a 
way  of  life.  "Shalom  aleichem,"  said  the 
stooped  old  lady  to  me,  early  one  peerless 
morning,  as  she  unfastened  the  gate.  She 
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At  the  negotiating  table,  from  left,  Congress 
Party  leader  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  British 
viceroy  Lord  Mountbatten,  and  Muslim  League 
leader  M.  A.  Jinnah  hammer  out  the  terms 
of  India's  independence  at  the  viceroy's  house, 
New  Delhi,  June  2,  1947.  At  the  back,  Sir 
Eric  Mieville  and  Lord  Ismay. 


wore  a  sari  and  head  scarf,  though  no 
caste  mark,  and  couldn't  speak  English 
but  could  speak  Hebrew.  I  had  come  to 
pay  a  call  on  New  Delhi's  Jewish  com- 
munity. It's  a  small  congregation,  but  a 
very  ancient  one.  India's  20  million  or  so 
Christians  trace  their  mythical  narrative 
back  to  Saint  Thomas— the  same  "doubt- 
ing Thomas"  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  quit  Palestine  for 
these  latitudes  after  the  Crucifixion.  His 
mission  was  to  convert  India's  Jews,  so 
that  dates  them  back  a  bit.  Rabbi  Ezekiel 
Isaac  Malekar,  the  head  of  the  syna- 
gogue, told  me  proudly  that  his  own  fam- 
ily tree  can  be  traced  back  2,000  years. 
And,  he  added,  India  was  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  Jewish  people 
had  never  been  persecuted.  They  were 
welcome  everywhere.  The  senior  member 
of  the  temple  in  New  Delhi,  Lieutenant 
General  J.  F.  R.  Jacob,  had  negotiated 
the  1971  cease-fire  with  Pakistan  that- 
one  partition  leading  remorselessly  to  an- 
other—led to  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent Bangladesh. 

Indians,  too,  have  their  diaspora.  British 
imperialism  took  Indian  workers  to 
the  Caribbean  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  where  they  thrived  mightily  and 
produced  the  cosmopolitan  culture  that 


gave  us  V.  S.  Naipaul. 
The  British  took  Indians 
to  South  Africa,  where 
Gandhi  began  the  work 
that  Mandela  finished. 
They  took  Indians  to 
I  East  Africa,  where  they 
:  became  the  entrepre- 
l  neurial  lifeblood.  They 
magnetized  Indians  to 
England  itself,  where 
they  have  changed  every- 
thing from  the  nation- 
al eating  habits  to  the 
national  letters,  and 
brought  words  into  the 
household  such  as  "ve- 
randa," "gymkhana,"  and  "bungalow," 
as  well  as  the  less  appetizing  "goon," 
"thug,"  and  "juggernaut."  And  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  1841,  2,700  Indian  soldiers 
and  four  Indian  merchants  gathered  to 
witness  the  raising  for  the  first  time  of 
the  British  flag  over  Hong  Kong. 

I  s  I  disembarked  in  Hong  Kong,  that 

II  same  flag  had  another  44  days  to  fly. 
/ 1  All  travel,  wrote  Susan  Sontag  some- 
where, is  really  saying  farewell.  And  there 
was  a  mournful  note  of  elegy  in  every- 
thing I  at  first  did.  I  went  to  a  service  at 
St.  John's  Anglican  Cathedral,  in  a  sort 
of  Home  Counties  enclave  bounded  by 
Queen's  Road,  Lower  Albert  Road,  and 
Garden  Road.  Noel  Coward  wrote  about 
"the  noon-day  gun"  in  his  ditty  "Mad 
Dogs  and  Englishmen"  ("In  Hong  Kong, 
they  strike  a  gong,  and  fire  off  a  noon- 
day gun"),  and  at  the  stroke  of  12  on  the 
following  day  I  presented  myself  on  the 
waterfront  at  Causeway  Bay  (so  handy 
for  Victoria  Park  Road,  Gloucester  Road, 
and  the  very  recently  renamed  Royal 
Hong  Kong  Yacht  Club),  complete  in  my 
colonial  white  suit,  to  see  it  fired  off.  The 
giant  Hong  Kong  trading  house  of  Jar- 
dine  Matheson  brought  the  word  "taipan" 
into  our  usage,  and  it  falls  to  Jardine's, 
every  day,  to  mark  the  hour  with  a  bark 
of  artillery.  Smartly  dressed  Chinese 
matelots  loaded  the  breech  and  waited  for 
the  cue,  while  beneath  us  on  the  tide  there 
bobbed  a  sort  of  amphibious  class  system. 
Weathered  junks  and  sampans,  crowded 
with  humanity,  rubbed  up  against  louche 
colonial  yachts  with  jaunty  names  like  Gin 
Drinker.  The  British  may  be  a  maritime 
nation,  but  an  awful  lot  of  Chinese  people 
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6  Hindu  leaders  offered  to  take  all  the  bovine  victims  of  Brita 


in  Hong  Kong  have  to 
live  on  boats  because 
there"s  nowhere  else  to 
go.  There  are  still  large 
extended  families  here. 
What  will  happen  if  Chi- 
na tries  to  impose  the 
"one  child"  policy,  which 
in  a  generation  or  so  will 
mean  that  a  Communist 
society  has  no  real  use 
for  the  words  "brother" 
and  "sister"?  As  the  bang 
of  the  gun  sent  the  birds 
wheeling,  and  eight  bells 
tolled  to  signal  the  end  of  the  forenoon 
watch,  a  party  of  New  Zealand  tourists 
looked  wistful.  With  Hong  Kong  "gone," 
another  staging  post  between  palm  and 
pine— the  English  diaspora— was  disap- 
pearing into  history.  (A  book  could  be 
written  on  this  diaspora  and  its  romance 
with  islands,  from  Singapore  to  Malta. 
Now  the  empire,  shorn  of  Hong  Kong,  is 
more  or  less  down  to  the  Falklands  and 
the  tiny  Polynesian  speck  of  Pitcairn, 
where  live  the  marooned  descendants  of 
the  Bounty  mutineers.) 

I  short  step  across  the  road  brought  me 

II  to  the  Charles  Dickens  bar  at  the  Ex- 
/ 1  celsior  hotel,  site  of  the  first  British 
lease  on  the  territory  and  still  listed  in 
the  colony's  records  as  Lot  No.  1.  With 
the  noon -day  detonation,  permission  had 
been  given  for  a  general  bending  of  el- 
bows and  salutes  to  the  yardarm,  while 
cartoons  of  Smike  and  Mr.  Micawber 
beamed  down  from  the  walls.  A  gloomy 
Dutchman— who  had  let  him  in?— offered 
me  a  prospectus  for  his  telephone-sex 
business.  There  were  still  plenty  of  will- 
ing schoolgirls  in  Hong  Kong,  he  slurred, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  to  him 
that  all  the  phone  traffic  be  live.  But  get- 
ting sex  lines  into  "the  mainland"— now 
that  was  a  problem.  In  lachrymose  tones, 
he  beseeched  my  sympathy.  I  was  mildly 
relieved  wl  >  my  British  civil  servant 
turned  up  and  we  could  address  our- 
selves to  the  citii y-and-tandoori  buffet. 
My  guest  was  going  "Home"  after  a 
quarter  of  a  centun  Should  I  have  been 
surprised  when  he  ton1  me,  not  without  a 
certain  contentment,  that  he  spoke  only  a 
few  vestigial  words  of  Chinese? 

Perhaps  not.  The  older  Brits  in  "Hon- 
kers" (the  British  nickname  for  Hong 


CASTE  OF  CHARACTERS 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Taj  Mahal  in  Agra,  a  railway 
inspector  checks  out  the  tracks  near  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  aided  by  rail  mazdoors,  1983. 


Kong)— and  the  Dutch  pornographers, 
if  it  comes  to  that— still  speak  of  "the 
mainland"  in  the  same  tone  people  in 
London  once  used  for  "the  Continent" 
when  speaking  of  Europe:  an  alien  mass, 
peopled  by  unknowable  chaps.  With  ex- 
ceedingly rare  exceptions.  Chinese  peo- 
ple return  the  compliment.  They  don't 
want  to  talk  about  Bloomsbury  or 
Brideshead.  They  don't  want  to  show 
off  their  English,  or  to  reminisce  about 
the  old  days.  They  just  want  the  for- 
eigner's finger  taken  out  of  their  eye. 

The  difference,  I  strongly  suspect,  is 
this:  India  was  vivisected  when  the  British 
left.  But  China  will  experience  the  graft- 
ing-on  of  a  lost  limb.  There  are  polls  tak- 
en practically  every  day  in  Hong  Kong. 
A  great  number  of  people  express  con- 
cern about  civil  and  political  liberties,  to 
say  nothing  about  economic  ones.  But  no- 
body, and  I  mean  nobody,  including  the 
fledgling  democrats  and  even  the  ref- 
ugees from  Tiananmen  Square,  denies 
that  Hong  Kong  is  a  part  of  China  that  is 
overdue  for  return  and  repatriation.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  been  so  impressed 
by  the  absence  of  Anglophilia.  And  it's  in 
the  tone  of  voice,  all  right.  The  whispered 
hope  on  many  lips  is  that,  taking  the  long 
view  that  you  need  in  Chinese  history. 
Hong  Kong  will  conquer  China  instead 
of  the  other  way  about,  and  that  instead 
of  a  colony  metamorphosing  into  a  swel- 
tering one-party  banana  republic,  "the 
mainland"  will  succumb  to  the  charms  of 
an  open  society.  If  this  ever  happens,  the 
chief  British  contribution  will  have  been 


to  the  irony  of  the  situ- 
ation. ("We  don't  rule 
this  country  anymore. 
We  preside  over  it.") 

If  you  were  a  man 
from  Mars  (or  indeed 
a  woman  from  Venus) 
and  you  were  taken  to 
the  top  of  the  Peak 
Tram,  that  vertiginous 
ride  that  shows  you  the 
whole  arresting  prospect, 
and  told  that  this  was  a 
British  possession  that  in 
a  few  weeks  would  pass  to  the  control  of 
another  country,  and  asked  to  guess  what 
that  new  country  would  be,  you  would 
answer  unhesitatingly:  "The  United  States 
of  America."  The  titanic  business  sky- 
scrapers that  blot  out  the  sun  on  the 
miniature  enclave  around  the  cathedral 
and  Government  House;  the  big  logo  of 
the  Lippo  Group;  the  huge  neon  adver- 
tisements—all speak  of  the  American  and 
multinational  world,  the  modernist  dias- 
pora. At  street  level,  the  "tone"  is  set  by 
everything  from  Haagen-Dazs  to  Planet 
Hollywood.  There  are  many  more  Ameri- 
cans than  British  now  living  in  Hong 
Kong.  One  could  be,  not  in  China,  but  in 
a  huge  and  brilliant  Chinatown.  Henry 
Luce,  who  coined  that  phrase  about  "the 
American  Century,"  once  told  Gore  Vidal 
that  the  defining  event  of  this  century 
would  be  the  Christianization  of  China  by 
America.  He  was  wrong  there— so  wrong 
in  fact  that  one  can  miss  what  is  staring 
one  in  the  face.  The  coming  century 
could  well  be  the  century  of  the  Sino- 
American  business  condominium,  the 
joining  of  two  huge  markets  and  two  im- 
mense productive  capacities.  At  the  Re- 
gent Hotel,  symbol  of  the  business  class, 
they  were  planning  a  huge  midnight  party 
to  celebrate  the  handover.  Nostalgia  was 
not  on  the  menu.  Hong  Kong's  combina- 
tion of  Milton  Friedman  and  Joseph  Sta- 
lin is  the  harbinger  of  a  possible  future:  a 
McChina  of  the  sort  once  glimpsed  by 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  and  eloquently  sym- 
bolized by  Clinton's  choice  of  donor. 

The  descendants  of  those  Indian  sol-  „ 

diers  and  traders  are  still  here,  and  | 

in  quite  a  big  way.  It  was  calculated  ^ 

in  1985  that  10  percent  of  Hong  Kong's  j 

export  trade  was  controlled  by  Indian  i 
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cow  epidemic  and  find  them  good  retirement  homes.  9 


firms.  The  Star  Ferry,  that  magnificent 
water  service  that  crosses  the  grand  har- 
bor and  links  Hong  Kong  Island  to 
Kowloon,  was  inaugurated  in  the  late 
1800s  by  Dorabji  Naorojee.  Sir  H.  N. 
Mody  was  instrumental  in  setting  up 
Hong  Kong  University  in  1911.  More 
than  30,000  Indians  live  permanently  in 
the  colony,  not  as  aliens  but  as  people 
born  and  bred  there.  Most  of  the  mer- 
chant class  hails  ancestrally  from  the 
province  of  Sind,  which  used  to  be  in  In- 
dia but  is  now  in  Pakistan,  so  that  in  1947 
they  became,  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  dou- 
ble exiles.  The  "unification"  of  Chinese 
territory,  paradoxically,  threatened  these 
children  of  partition  with  statelessness.  I 
went  to  call  on  Ravi  Gidumal,  whose  of- 
fice in  the  Kowloon  district  is  one  of  the 
powerhouses  of  the  Indian  commercial 
class.  His  English  was  faultless.  But  he 
didn't  want  to  discuss  P.  G.  Wodehouse 
or  Oscar  Wilde,  or  not  then.  He  was  just 
emerging  from  an  incandescent  rage. 
The  British  authorities  had  offered  him, 


and  his  family  and  friends,  a  British 
passport  that  would  become  worthless  as 
soon  as  it  was  used.  A  "travel  docu- 
ment" that  had  the  Crown  on  its  cover, 
but  did  not  entitle  the  bearer  to  live  in 
Britain.  In  a  fairly  spectacular  campaign 
against  official  indifference,  Mr.  Gidu- 
mal and  others  had,  at  the  last  available 
minute,  embarrassed  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment into  granting  full  British  pass- 
ports to  the  loyal  and  long-established 
Indians.  (Britain  is  almost  the  only  na- 
tion in  the  world  with  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  citizenship  inscribed  in  law. 
The  Portuguese  government,  rather  sham- 
ingly  for  those  brought  up  on  cricket 
and  fair  play,  has  conferred  proper  and 
ungrudging  status  on  all  the  inhabitants 
of  its  neighboring  enclave  in  Macau, 
which  reverts  to  China  in  1999.)  Gover- 
nor Christopher  Patten  had  failed  in  his 
plea  to  London  that  all  Hong  Kong  resi- 
dents be  given  British  rights  of  residence 
and  asylum.  But  the  collapsing  regime 
of  John  Major  had  reluctantly  agreed 


that  the  Indian  population  there  was 
small  enough  to  be  treated  decently.  And 
the  whole  cringe -making,  faith-breaking 
thing  of  it  was  that  the  Indians  didn't 
even  want  to  use  their  passports  to  go  to 
London.  They  wanted  them  as  guaran- 
tees that  they  could  "stay  on." 

I  nd  I  rejoice.  I  rejoice  for  the  oblique 

II  victory  of  irony,  and  for  the  survival 
/ 1  of  these  Indian  descendants  in  "the 
island  of  the  day  before."  They  affirm  a 
nationality  that  the  motherland  tried  its 
best  to  deny  to  them.  And  thus  the  Raj, 
at  several  removes,  will  outlive  the 
hauling-down  of  the  Union  Jack.  The 
stroke  of  midnight  in  1947,  the  stroke  of 
the  half-hour  between  India  and  Pa- 
kistan, and  the  stroke  of  noon  in  Hong 
Kong  represent  the  counting-out  of  one 
of  the  longest  days,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  crowded  and  emotional  and  inti- 
mate relationships,  in  human  history— 
now  coming  at  last  into  a  deep  and 
clear  focus  as  that  long  day  wanes.  D 
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Caught  in  the  rivalry 
between  Time  Warner  and 
NBC,  Steve  Brill  lost 
the  mini-media-empire  he 
had  built  with  Court  TV 
and  The  American  Lawyer 
magazine.  He's  $30  million 
richer,  he's  mad  as 
hell,  and  with  a  new 
media  magazine, 
he's  going  to  get  even 

BY  JENNET  CONANT 
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teve  Brill  is  about  to  become 
the  journalist  that  other  jour- 
i  alists  love  to  hate.  But  that 
in't  bother  him  one  bit. 
H>  •  already  braved  the 
wrath  of  the  country's  most 
powerful  and  res;  .cted  attorneys  and 
emerged  unbowed,  hough  perhaps  not 
unscathed.  "Tell  me  the  worst  you've 
heard,"  he  bellows  at  our  first  meeting, 
before  I've  even  taken  my  seat.  A 
worthy  adversary,  Brill  knows  how  re- 


porters work,  and  he 
knows  how  to  launch 
a  pre-emptive  strike. 
This,  after  all,  is  the 
editor  whose  maga- 
zine The  American 
Lawyer  and  Court 
TV  cable  network 
have  exposed  the  gritty  reality  of 
the  legal  profession.  Last  March,  Time 
Warner  gobbled  up  Brill's  multimedia 
fiefdom,  reportedly  leaving  him  $30  mil- 
lion richer.  But  then,  with  little  regard 
for  his  vision,  or  leadership,  or  steely 
drive,  they  drove  him  out  of  the  compa- 
ny he  had  spent  his  career  nurturing.  At 
least  that's  how  he  tells  it. 

Looming   over    his    wide,    cluttered 
desk,    Steven    Brill— who    remains    an 
[merican  Lawyer  consultant  until  Au- 
gust—is a  commanding  figure,  six  feet  of 
ego  and  restless  energy  tucked  into  a 


y 


sharp  blue  Turnbull  &  Asser  suit.  Stand- 
ing in  his  white  shirtsleeves,  gold  cuff 
links,  and  polka-dot  braces,  one  hand 
punctuating  his  pronouncements  with 
an  unlit  Macanudo,  he  closely  resem- 
bles the  powerful  rainmakers  he  has 
covered  for  the  past  18  years.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  editor  and  sub- 
jects, however,  is  that  Brill—while  clearly 
fascinated  by  wealth— has  always  exerted 
influence  with  the  force  of  his  intellec- 
tual brass  knuckles. 

"I'm  proud  to  be  a  journalist,  and  I've 
always  used  it  for  more  than  just  mak- 
ing money,"  he  says  brusquely,  glancing 
around  the  office  he  will  soon  vacate,  a 
corner  room  remarkable  only  for  its  size. 
"I  like  to  think  that  when  I  go  home  at 
night  and  tell  my  children  what  I  did  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  can  be  proud  of  me." 

His  own  pride  is  an  issue  as  well,  and 
Brill— at  the  relatively  tender  age  of  46— 
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is  not  about  to  retire  to  his  huge  East 
Side  apartment  or  his  stately  new  house 
in  Bedford,  with  its  swimming  pool  and 
baseball  diamond.  (His  employees  fear 
the  annual  company  softball  game  be- 
cause of  his  competitiveness.)  The  ace 
reporter  who  revolutionized  legal  report- 
ing by  subjecting  the  secretive,  cloistered 
world  of  white-shoe  law  firms  to  intense 
scrutiny  is  already  setting  his  sights  on 
corporate  media  giants. 

Brill,  newly  educated  in  the  internecine 
struggles  and  corrupting  synergies  of 
modern  communications  conglomer- 
ates, now  has  money  on  his  side.  His 
own— plus  funds  from  a  handful  of  eager 
venture  capitalists.  He  wants  to  launch 
an  independent,  aggressively  investigative 
media  magazine  that  will  patrol  the  dark 
alleys  of  journalism  with  the  fierceness 
and  tenacity  he  once  directed  toward  the 
hallowed  corridors  of  justice.  "When  it 
comes  to  arrogance,  power,  and  lack  of 
accountability,"  he  charges,  "journalists 
are  probably  the  only  people  on  the  plan- 
et who  make  lawyers  look  good." 

"He's  not  just  a  maniac,  he's  a  mani- 
ac on  a  mission,"  says  ABC's  Cynthia 
McFadden,  who  got  her  on -air  start 
with  Brill's  Court  TV.  "Behind  all  the 
bluster  and  bullying  is  passion,  and  vi- 
sion, and  ego.  Part  of  what  drives  him  is 
that  he  cares  so  much  about  journal- 
ism," she  says,  whistling  under  her 
breath  as  she  anticipates  the  blistering 
review  her  peers  are  in  for.  "There  will 
be  moments,"  she  continues,  "when 
Steve  turns  up  the  heat  to  a  level  which 
will  be  very  uncomfortable." 

Another  Court  TV  colleague  offers  a 
more  succinct  interpretation:  "Media  pa- 
trol," he  scoffs.  "Steve  Brill  just  wants  to 
kick  some  ass." 

I  master  of  intimidation  and  control, 

II  Brill  begins  our  interview  by  placing  a 
1 1  microcassette  recorder  next  to  mine 
on  the  coffee  table.  He  wants  to  make 
sure  I  get  it  exactly  right.  With  Brill, 
everything  is  a  negotiation,  a  turf  war. 
The  kid  from  Queens  who  worked  in  his 
father's  1  iquor  store  and  won  scholarships 
to  Deerfield  and  Yale  remains  a  scrapper. 

The  new  media  magazine,  to  begin 
testing  in  September,  is  merely  the  first 
strike  in  Brill's  plan  to  recapture  his 
lost  empire  and  ifluence.  He's  not  out 
to  re-create  the  'olumbia  Journalism 
Review.  This  time  he  wants  to  attract 
readers  beyond  the  pinion  leaders  who 
dominate  the  Ameria  Lawyer  reader- 
ship; he's  going  big,  bold,  oversize,  and 
glossy,  as  mainstream  as  they  come. 


It's  been  tentatively  titled  Content  (he 
is  still  soliciting  suggestions)  and  will  fea- 
ture stories  on  media  celebrities  ("Diane 
Sawyer's  Three  Sappiest  Interviews— and 
the  Questions  She  Could  Have  Asked") 
sandwiched  between  more  investigative 
fare,  stories  that  he  says  will  really  take 
on  the  industry's  sacred  cows.  For  exam- 
ple, "A  Log  of  Cokie  Roberts's  Speaking 
Engagements  and  Conflicts  of  Interest" 
and  "The  Ten  Sloppiest  White  House  Re- 
porters." A  recurring  feature  called  "Lie 
Detector"  will  fact-check  controversial 
prime-time  newsmagazine  segments  (from 
60  Minutes  or  Dateline),  or  tell  the  story 
behind  major  print  or  on-line  articles. 

Regular  columns  will  bear  such  titles 


"Brill  told  us  Levin  had  been 
happy  with  the  deal,  and  Turner 
scotched  it."  He  later  told 
friends  that  he  "had  a  handshake 
deal"  with  Levin 


OVERRULED:  Time  Warner 

chairman  Gerald  Levin  originally 

supported  Steve  Brill's 

buyback  of  American  Lawyer 

Media,  which  includes 

both  The  American  Lawyer  and 

Court  TV.  Then  Ted  Turner  offered 

a  dissenting  opinion. 


as  "The  Malone  Watch"  and  "The  Sun 
Valley  Boys"  (a  reference  to  investment 
banker  Herbert  Allen's  annual  retreat 
for  industry  potentates  from  Wall  Street, 
Hollywood,  and  the  media).  His  pros- 
pectus also  calls  for  the  magazine  to 
cover  the  Internet  (analyzing  Yahoo!'s 
hot  sites  and  MSNBC's  Web  site).  Brill 
intends  to  ultimately  expand  the  maga- 
zine to  a  television  show  that  will  re- 
view questionable  news  footage,  such  as 
ABC's  hidden-camera  investigation  of 
the  Food  Lion  grocery-store  chain. 

The  editor  won't  say  much  about 
personnel  matters  at  the  new  maga- 
zine. But  he  was  recently  seen  hav- 
ing lunch  with  a  perennially  in-play  New 
York  Times  editor  at  the  Oyster  Bar  in 
Grand  Central  Station  and  makes  no 
bones  about  his  continuing  negotiations 
with  White  House  director  of  strategic 
planning  and  assistant  to  the  president 
Don  Baer.  a  former  U.S.  News  &  World 


Report   writer   who   has   worked   both 
sides  of  the  journalistic  fence. 

Baer  is  a  strong  possibility  to  take  on 
the  number-two  position  under  Brill  at  the 
new  media  company.  While  a  "no  raid" 
clause  keeps  Brill  from  soliciting  current 
staff,  he  should  have  no  trouble  recruit- 
ing a  new  crackerjack  team.  He  has  such 
a  reputation  for  developing  talent  that  his 
alums  are  forever  labeled:  "Brillites,"  as 
they  are  known,  routinely  break  stories 
and  win  awards  at  Tlie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Time,  Worth,  The  New  Yorker,  and 
Vanity  Fair,  and  the  three  top  networks. 
Until  our  interview,  Brill  has  re- 
mained coy  about  his  plans,  but  he  has 
become  a  fixture  at  Patroon,  a  favorite 
luncheon  spot  of  New  Estab- 
lishment media  barons,  and 
has  been  the  source  of  more 
rumors  about  himself  than 
Donald  Trump.  Most  observ- 
ers agree  that  he's  got  more 
than  just  the  one  new  project 
in  mind.  He  has  told  friends 
that  he  would  like  to  buy 
New  York,  but  that  fi- 
nancier Henry  Kravis, 
whose  K-III  Commu- 
nications owns  the 
magazine,  isn't  ready 
to  sell.  Brill  also  had 
meetings  at  Hearst 
about  Esquire— but  he 
wouldn't  take  the 
editor's  job  without 
acquiring  a  piece  of 
the  company. 

More  likely  to 
evolve  are  Brill's  on- 
going talks  with  Michael  Price,  one  of 
the  largest  owners  of  Dow  Jones  stock, 
and  Ira  Millstein,  a  corporate  raider 
and  representative  of  the  Bancroft  family, 
which  owns  Dow  Jones  (see  also  "In  the 
Company  of  Sharks,"  on  page  128).  Run- 
ning that  company— which  includes  Tire 
Wall  Street  Journal,  television  interests, 
and  an  on-line  news  service— is  a  role 
that  Brill  would  clearly  relish.  When  I 
bring  up  the  possibility,  he  looks  tanta- 
lized, pointing  out  that  he  is  one  of  the 
few  journalists  with  experience  running  a 
print-and-television  operation  as  well  as 
an  on-line  news  service.  But  this  may  be 
only  a  pipe  dream.  He  shrugs  and  adds, 
"It's  all  moot  unless  there  is  a  seller." 

Brill  insists  he  isn't  bitter  about  hav- 
ing to  start  all  over  again— despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  sit  and  watch  while 
Time  Warner  auctions  off  his  beloved 
publications  and,  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  boost  ratings,  diminishes  the  stan- 
dards he  set  for  Court  TV  by  running 
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endless  Bay  watch  clips  of  bodacious  TV 
star  Pamela  Anderson  Lee,  who  was 
sued  for  breach  of  contract  by  a  movie 
company  for  refusing  to  appear  in  a 
simulated-sex  scene.  (An  L.A.  judge 
eventually  dismissed  the  suit.)  "I  have 
nothing  bad  to  say  about  Time  Warner," 
Brill  declares  as  he  stares  down  his  cigar. 
"They  were  a  good  partner." 

8  rill  is  not  a  great  liar.  Watching  his  at- 
tempt at  discretion  is  as  unnerving  as 
having  a  pit  bull  lick  your  hand.  Hop- 
ing for  some  teeth,  I  raise  the  subject  of 
Time  Warner— specifically  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's allegation  that  Ted  Turner,  the 
company's  new  vice-chairman  and  big- 
gest shareholder,  attempted  to  bar  Mur- 
doch's Fox  News  Channel  (a  rival  of 
Turner's  Cable  News  Network)  from  the 
conglomerate's  cable  system.  Brill  has 
been  subpoenaed  by  Fox  in  the  upcoming 
courtroom  bout  and  has  retained  Martin 
Lipton,  a  high-profile  lawyer  since  the 
80s  heyday  of  the  leveraged  buyout. 

Fox's  lawyers  would  reportedly  like 
Brill  to  testify  about  his  two-year  effort 
to  buy  back  from  Time  Warner  Court 
TV  and  American  Lawyer  Media,  the 
umbrella  company  that  controls  The 
American  Lawyer  and  its  sister  publica- 
tions. Particularly  interesting  to  Fox  is 
Brill's  reported  belief  that  he  had,  at  one 
point,  also  reached  a  deal  with  Gerald 
Levin,  Time  Warner's  besieged  chairman 
(who  is  also  alleged  to  have  promised 
Murdoch  cable  access  for  Fox  News), 
only  to  have  Turner  veto  it. 

Brill,  Fox  believes,  could  help  demon- 
strate that  Turner—not  Levin— is  running 
the  show  at  the  world's  largest  entertain- 
ment conglomerate.  "Fox  would  like  to 
seize  on  Brill's  story  and  say,  'There 
Turner  goes  again,'"  says  a  knowledge- 
able source. 

Among  the  documents  that  Fox  has 
produced  are  two  confidential  memos  ob- 
tained by  Vanity  Fair  which  not  only  ex- 
plain the  rift  between  Brill  and  Time  War- 
ner but  also  clarify  exactly  why  he  was  so 
determined  to  extricate  his  company  from 
the  partnership.  The  memos,  both  written 
by  Brill  himself,  tell  the  story  of  a  phone 
call  he  received  from  Richard  Bressler, 
Time  Warner's  chief  financial  officer,  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  June  28,  1996.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  Bressler 
asked  Brill  to,  in  the  latter's  words,  "kill 
a  story"  about  William  J.  Baer,  the  new 
director  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Competition,  which  was 
scheduled  to  appear  in  Corporate  Control 
Alert,  a  Brill  newsletter  for  investment 
bankers  and  lawyers. 


The  first  memo,  an  internal  document 
written  by  Brill,  "memorializes"  (Brill's 
term)  Bressler's  call  and  is  copied  to 
Brill's  wife,  Cynthia,  who  is  general  coun- 
sel for  Court  TV  and  American  Lawyer 
Media. 

Rich  [Bressler]  called  to  say  he  was  call- 
ing "at  our  leader's  behest."  He  said  that 
Jerry  [Gerald  Levin]  heard  that  Corporate 
Control  Alert  was  doing  a  story  on  "Mr. 
Baer  at  the  FTC  and  this  story  could  endan- 
ger the  [Time  Warner/Turner]  merger.  .  .  . 
We  are  working  hard  on  Baer  and  anything 
that  gets  him  nervous  or  makes  him  think 
we  don't  appreciate  him  could  hurt  us." 


Turner  nixed  Brill's  plans,  calling 
NBC's  Jack  Welch  "Hitler." 

'They're  building  nuclear 
bombs/7  he  said  of  General 
Electric,  the  network's 
parent  company. 


UNLEVINED  TED:  Ted  Turner, 

who  owns  a  12  percent 

share  in  Time  Warner,  opposed 

Steve  Brill's  purchase 

of  Court  TV;  he  apparently 

believed  that  the 

editor  was  secretly  aligned 

with  NBC. 


I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  would  do 
about  that.  He  said  that  Jerry  "very  defi- 
nitely wanted  no  story  to  appear." 

He  said  that  "Jerry  and  I  have  been 
nice  to  you.  .  .  .  I'm  not  telling  you  what 
to  do,  but  I  think  you  know  what  to 
do." 

I  told  him  again  that  I  would  not  and 
could  not  do  anything,  and  added  that  this 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  editorial  control 
and  interference  that  the  FTC  was  con- 
cerned about  it  considering  the  Time 
Warner/Turner  merger. 

He  said,  "Okay,  I'll  tell  Jerry."  We  hung 
up. 

The  second  memo  is  Brill's  response 
to  Levin  himself,  dated  July  9,  a  week  af- 
ter Bressler's  call: 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  at  the  phone 
call.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this  prospective  story 
(which,  of  course,  I  took  no  subsequent 
steps  to  interfere  with)  presented,  as  Rich 
put  it,  an  unnecessary  threat  to  the  Turn- 
er merger.  As  such  it  probably  seemed  a 
small  thing  to  want  to  kill  it.  .  .  . 


But  the  phone  call  not  only  explicitly 
violates  my  employment  contract;  it  vio- 
lates everything  you  have  always  told  me 
and  others  about  your  principles.  .  .  . 

This  kind  of  attempted  interference  has 
occurred  twice  before.  Once,  Peter  Haje  [a 
Time  Warner  counsel]  asked  me  to  kill 
a  story  in  The  American  Lawyer  about 
the  Scientology  litigation  [against  Time 
following  the  magazine's  May  6,  1991, 
story  on  the  organization]  because  he 
feared  it  would  criticize  Time'?,  reporting. 
More  recently,  someone  else  in  the  law 
department  asked  Court  TV  not  to  cover  a 
case  involving  the  music  company. 

In  those  two  instances  the  pressure  was 
real  but  not  nearly  as  significant  as  Rich's 
call.  For  Rich  made  a  point  of 
telling  me  that  .  .  .  you  did  not 
want  this  story  to  be  published. 
And  you  and  Rich  are  the  only 
two  people  responsible  for  my 
annual  bonus  and  for  our  ongo- 
ing discussions  on  restructuring 
our  entire  partnership.  .  .  . 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
soul  searching  in  the  days  since 
this  call  about  how  it  could 
have  happened. ...  It  has  kept 
me  up  at  night  and 
sent  me  to  the  doc- 
tor's yesterday  for  a 
cardiogram.  I  just 
cannot  express  ade- 
quately how  disap- 
pointed and  upset  I 
am— and  how  con- 
cerned I  am  that  the 
retaliation  Rich  im- 
plied .  .  .  will  become 
a  reality. 

Neither  Levin  nor 
Bressler  will  comment 
on  the  memos.  Time 
Warner    spokesman 
Ed  Adler  responds:  "We  fundamental- 
ly disagree  with  Mr.  Brill's  self-serving 
and  inaccurate  account  of  events." 

Brill,  asserting  that  not  one  of  the  sto- 
ries mentioned  was  killed  or  interfered 
with  in  any  way,  will  say  only,  "I  don't 
deny  the  existence  of  the  memos."  Then 
he  adds,  "Levin  swore  to  me  after  he  got 
the  memo  that  he  had  never  known 
about  the  phone  call." 

A  colleague,  however,  recalls  Brill's 
shock  and  outrage  at  the  corporate  med- 
dling. "Steve  expressed  his  frustration 
with  Levin,  that  he  was  not  the  Mr.  In- 
tegrity he  likes  to  appear.  That  was  the 
level  of  micromanaging  that  was  going 
on.  It  really  made  Steve's  blood  boil." 

Just  before  Christmas,  American  Law- 
yer Media  held  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Park  Avenue  Cafe.  Cynthia  Brill 
raised  her  glass  and,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
asked  those  assembled  to  toast  her  hus- 
band. "I  want  you  all  to  know  nobody 
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could  have  made  a  more  gallant  effort 
to  get  back  control  of  this  company," 
she  said.  "It's  been  a  tough,  uphill  battle." 
After  a  rousing  chorus  of  "Hear! 
Hear!,"  Brill  stiffly  acknowledged  the 
tribute.  Some  believed  him  near  tears. 
"I  can't  tell  you  the  stress  of  the  entire 
experience,"  recalls  Cynthia,  a  slim 
brunette,  her  voice  catching.  "He  was 
not  sleeping.  I  was  getting  scared  he  was 
going  to  have  a  heart  attack." 

From  the  beginning,  Brill  demonstrat- 
ed prodigious  talent— and  an  uncanny 
ability  to  loosen  funds  from  in- 
vestors. At  age  27,  armed  only  with  ex- 
perience he  had  accumulated  during  his 
two-year  stint  as  an  assistant  to  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  and  a  bundle  of  clips 
from  New  York  and  Esquire,  Brill  was 
already  impatient.  He  wanted  to  run  his 
own  magazine.  As  a  journalist,  he  had 
found  a  rich  source  of  material  in  the 
flamboyant  characters  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, big-time  operators  whose  ex- 
ploits had  previously  been  relegated  to 
the  dreary  pages  of  the  ABA  Journal. 

Clay  Felker,  then  editor  of  Esquire, 
arranged  a  meeting  between  Brill  and 
Esquire's  backers,  the  British  press  lord 
Vere  Harmsworth,  owner  of  London's 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Evening  Standard, 
and  Mick  Shields,  managing  director  of 
Harmsworth's  Associated  Newspapers 
Group  Ltd.  "In  one  meeting,  Brill  got 
his  complete  financing,"  recalls  Felker. 
"He  was  on  his  way,  just  like  that." 

In  1979,  Tlie  American  Lawyer  de- 
buted, ushering  in  a  feisty  new  tradition— 
of  trade  journalism  that  pried  and  poked, 
revealed  salaries,  documented  dramatic 
battles,  and  tallied  annual  revenues.  Ini- 
tially greeted  as  a  scandal  sheet,  the  mag- 
azine became  a  must-read  as  firms  began 
to  keep  score  of  who  was  up  (or  down) 
according  to  its  "Big  Deals"  and  "Heavy 
Hitters"  columns.  Brill's  personal  reputa- 
tion had  already  been  boosted  in  1978 
with  Tlie  Teamsters,  his  meticulously  re- 
ported book  documenting  Mob  infiltra- 
tion of  the  union. 

Five  years  and  $4  million  later,  Brill 
somehow  persuaded  Associated  News- 
papers to  finance  his  acquisition  of 
nine  regional  newspapers,  including  the 
New  Jersey  Law  Journal  and  the  Legal 
Times  in  Washington.  Brill  had  shed  his 
partner,  Jay  Kriegel,  after  discovering 
that  his  colleague  was  angling  to  become 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
for  Laurence  Tisch,  who  was  trying  to 
take  over  the  paper.  Brill  was,  by  this 
time,  serving  as  both  editor  and  publish- 
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er  of  American  Lawyer.  He  was  covered 
in  praise,  but  lacking  in  profits.  "We  were 
always  being  told  it  was  on  the  brink  of 
going  out  of  business,  and  it  we  didn't 
produce  an  incredible  cover  story  we 
would  be  out  of  a  job,"  recalls  James  B. 
Stewart,  the  Pulitzer-winning  author  of 
Den  of  Tliieves  and  Blood  Sport  and  a 
charter  Brill  employee.  "Steve  was  always 
going  to  London  to  meet  with  Associated 
Newspapers  and  always  coming  back  in 
triumph  with  another  bag  of  money." 

But  American  Lawyer  was  losing  mon- 
ey, and  Brill's  attempts  to  support  it  with 
a  network  of  smaller  publications  suf- 
fered a  serious  setback  with  the  failure  of 
Manhattan  Lawyer  in  1989.  His  solution 
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to  his  perennial  money  problems  was  al- 
ways to  expand.  While  riding  in  the  back 
of  a  taxicab  (he  now  prefers  a  chauf- 
feured  Chevy  Suburban)  he  had  an  epiph- 
any and  called  Steve  Ross,  the  late  chair- 
man of  Time  Warner,  on  his  cellular 
phone  to  pitch  him  an  idea  for  a  24 -hour 
cable  television  channel  that  would  cover 
real  trials  gavel  to  gavel.  "A  mixture  of 
soap  operas  and  C-span,"  he  called  it. 
Brill  already  had  an  editorial  staff  cover- 
ing trials,  and  Court  TV  would  help  ab- 
sorb costs  and  provide  another  way  to 
market  the  same  material.  Ross,  who  had 
always  liked  Brill's  swashbuckling  style, 
bought  majority  ownership  of  American 
Lawyer  Media  from  the  British. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1991, 
Brill  launched  Court  TV  in  a  $40 
million  joint  venture  with  Time  War- 
ner, NBC,  and  Cablevision.  (NBC  even- 
tually bought  out  Cablevision;  John 
Malone's  Liberty  Media  came  on  as  a 


partner  in  1991.)  Bob  Pittman,  another 
brash  young  Ross  protege,  working  with 
Brill,  proclaimed  it  the  most  exciting 
new  idea  "since  we  launched  MTV"— the 
network  Pittman  had  helped  create.  In 
the  beginning,  it  looked  as  if  Brill  had 
caught  lightning  in  a  bottle.  The  trials 
of  William  Kennedy  Smith,  John 
Wayne  Bobbitt,  and  the  Menendez 
brothers  made  Court  TV  a  household 
name.  Then  came  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
blockbuster.  Court  TV's  distribution 
grew  to  30  million  homes,  up  from  2.5 
million  in  1991. 

Though  Brill  firmly  believes  that  even 
routine  trials  are  viewer-friendly,  the  pub- 
lic seems  uncertain.  Cable  ratings  are  mi- 
nuscule to  start  with,  but  Court 
TV's  fell  from  a  .8  during  O.J.  to  a 
.1,  virtually  the  lowest  rating  possi- 
ble. With  more  than  $100  million 
already  invested,  the  network's 
benefactors  grew  steadily  more  ner- 
vous. Inside  Time  Warner,  the  rap 
on  Brill  is  that  he  was  a  puritan 
who  balked  at  the  even  slightly  sen- 
sational. Brill's  admir- 
ers counter  with  the 
argument  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  network 
was  utterly  dependent 
on  access  to  high- 
visibility  trials.  "Steve 
was  very  virtuous, 
usually  for  very  le- 
gitimate reasons,"  says 
Merrill  Brown,  the 
first  executive  Brill 
hired  at  Court  TV  and 
now  editor  in  chief  of 
MSNBC  Online.  "He  was  afraid  of  taint- 
ing the  material  and  turning  off  judges." 

There  were  more  serious  problems  on 
the  management  front.  For  years,  the 
partnership  of  Time  Warner,  NBC,  and 
Liberty  Media  had  been  strangling  Court 
TV's  growth  because  of  competing  inter- 
ests and  agendas.  "The  trouble  with 
strategic  partnerships,"  says  Brill  dryly, 
"is  that  sometimes  they  have  a  strategy, 
and  it's  terrible.  And  in  this  case  I  had 
guys  who  really  hated  each  other." 

n  the  spring  of  1995.  Brill  approached 
Levin  and  Time  Warner  president 
Richard  Parsons  about  buying  back 
the  company  he'd  created— Tlie  American 
Lawyer,  the  legal  newspapers,  an  on-line 
service  called  Counsel  Connect,  and 
Court  TV.  "We  had  talks,  and  docu- 
ments were  being  drafted  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  in  which  I  would  have  a 
clear  way  to  buy  everyone  out,"  recalls 
Brill,  who  had  recruited  NBC  to  put  up 
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the  bulk  of  the  financing  for  the  deal. 
"NBC  endorsed  my  strategy,  and  was  go- 
ing to  give  me  a  piece  of  it,  and  I'd  run  it." 

His  deal  to  buy  back  his  company  was 
going  "merrily  along,"  according  to  Brill, 
until  Time  Warner  announced  its  merg- 
er with  Ted  Turner's  cable  operations. 
Brill's  deal  was  put  on  hold  for  a  year. 
Levin  and  Richard  Parsons  apparently 
continued  to  favor  the  resale;  they  did 
not  consider  Court  TV  an  important  as- 
set. Turner,  assuming  control  of  the  cable 
division,  reportedly  wanted  time  to  assess 
the  situation.  He  was  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  Court  TV's  winding  up 
with  NBC,  whose  cable  operation  was  in- 
creasingly cutting  into  CNN's  market. 
But  he  had  no  interest  in  the  publications 
and  wanted  to  dump  them  immediately. 

Some  at  Time  Warner  realized  that  a 
separation  of  the  cable  operation  from 
American  Lawyer  publications  would 
radically  change  Brill's  original  corpo- 
rate structure.  There  was  also  the  fact 
that  the  publications  were  worth  far 
more  with  Brill,  who  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  the  network,  than  without 
him.  "I  thought  the  best  way  to  maxi- 
mize the  value  of  both  assets  was  to 
keep  them  together,"  Brill  says. 

In  the  spring  of  1996,  Levin  and  Par- 
sons remained  convinced  that  the  net- 
work should  be  sold.  That  fall,  Bressler 
drafted  a  letter  to  NBC  offering  to  sell 
Court  TV,  valuing  the  cable  operation 
at  $400  million  and  the  publications  at 
another  $140  million.  John  Malone's 
company— which  owned  stakes  in  Turn- 
er's CNN  and  Time  Warner,  in  addition 
to  its  equity  in  Court  TV- had  a  habit  of 
vetoing  everything  Time  Warner  wanted 
to  do.  But  Malone  went  along  with  the 
plan.  At  American  Lawyer's  fall  editorial 
retreat  in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  in  late 
September,  Brill  told  staffers  that  the  man- 
agement situation  had  become  untenable 
and  he  wanted  to  buy  out  the  company. 

Then  the  trouble  started.  According  to 
Brill,  Levin  and  Bressler  suddenly  re- 
fused to  meet  with  him  and  NBC  ca- 
ble president  Tom  Rogers.  Turner  was 
apparently  having  second  thoughts.  To 
save  his  company,  Brill  then  proposed  to 
buy  it  himself  with  a  consortium  of  in- 
vestors, not  including  NBC,  and  scram- 
bled to  put  together  the  deal. 

Brill  says  he  remained  "optimistic"  in 

December  when  he  headed  into  what 

z   would  be  the  first  of  many  meetings  w  ith 

Turner,  who  went  back  and  forth  on  his 

1  decision  to  sell.  During  one  of  their  final 

2  conversations,  however— in  an  exchange 
\   which  Brill  later  recounted  to  a  half-dozen 
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colleagues— Turner  told  him  he  wasn't 
going  to  sell  Court  TV  to  him  because  he 
knew  Brill  was  in  cahoots  with  NBC  and 
that  "Jack  Welch  [chairman  of  General 
Electric,  which  owns  NBC]  is  Hitler." 

Brill  responded,  "I  thought  Murdoch 
was  Hitler,"  referring  to  an  earlier  com- 
ment made  by  Turner  during  his  war 
with  Rupert  Murdoch  over  the  latter's 
access  to  Time  Warner's  cable  system. 

Turner  then  reportedly  said,  "Welch  is 
Hitler,  and  they're  building  nuclear 
bombs  over  there,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
let  them  have  it."  (Turner  has  "no  recol- 
lection" of  that  reference  to  G.E.'s  al- 
leged involvement  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  a  Time  Warner  in- 
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sider  noted  that  he  usually  reserves  the 
Hitler  nickname  to  describe  Murdoch.) 
Brill  would  not  comment  on  his  talks 
with  Turner  except  to  say,  "The  whole 
month  of  December  was  a  roller  coaster. 
Ted  was  convinced  I  had  a  secret  plan  to 
flip  Court  TV  and  turn  it  over  to  NBC." 
Brill's  voice  is  soft,  subdued,  with  no  trace 
of  his  trademark  bravado.  He  seems 
weary  of  the  battle,  physically  and  emo- 
tionally. At  some  level,  he  is  clearly  still 
deeply  shocked  at  the  outcome:  at  any 
point,  he  could  have  bought  the  publica- 
tions separately,  but  instead  of  dividing 
the  properties  he  opted  to  take  a  buyout 
from  Time  Warner  and  walk  away.  "The 
bully  ran  into  a  bigger  bully,"  says  a 
Court  TV  executive.  "He  was  dethroned." 

On  the  morning  of  February  19,  an 
ashen-faced  Brill  informed  982 
stunned  employees  that  American 
Lawyer  Media  was  no  longer  his.  "He 
looked  really  shaken  up,"  recalls  one  of 


the  editors  present  at  the  meeting.  "He 
told  us  Levin  had  been  happy  with  the 
deal  [to  sell  to  Brill],  and  Turner  scotched 
it."  He  later  confided  to  some  that  he 
had  "had  a  handshake  deal"  with  Levin. 
One  key  executive  downplays  the  drama. 
"This  was  not  a  big  one  for  Ted,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  think  he  gives  a  shit  about 
Court  TV.  He  may  dump  it;  he  hasn't  de- 
cided. All  he  decided  was  he  wasn't  go- 
ing to  let  NBC  have  it,  so  Steve  got 
screwed.  Sure,  Jerry  wanted  to  sell  it,  but 
they're  all  scared  to  death  of  Ted." 

A  number  of  circumstances  simply 
went  against  Brill.  Throughout  the  fall, 
Time  Warner,  which  owned  58  percent 
of  the  E!  channel,  was  planning  to  trade 
its  third  of  Court  TV  for  the  re- 
mainder of  E!,  which  it  con- 
sidered compatible  with  its  own 
operation.  By  February,  however, 
the  E!  channel  had  been  sold  to 
Walt  Disney  and  Comcast,  and 
Time  Warner  had  come  around 
to  the  idea  that  Court  TV  would 
for  a  better  price  later,  if  they 
could  get  the  ratings 
up.  "At  the  end  of 
the  day,  it  was  not 
just  Turner,"  says 
Time  Warner's  Adler. 
"Levin  and  Par- 
sons were  also  in- 
volved." Adler  dis- 
putes Brill's  notion 
that  there  was  ever 
any  agreement,  not- 
ing, "A  deal  is  a  deal 
when  it's  signed  and 
done." 
Insiders  say  relations  between  Brill 
and  Time  Warner  have  become  even 
more  strained  since  a  financial  reassess- 
ment reportedly  revealed  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion at  Court  TV  to  be  considerably 
worse  than  believed.  "Steve  painted 
Court  TV  as  a  break- even  business  in  the 
middle  of  last  year,  and  cash-flow-positive 
by  the  end  of  1996,"  states  a  senior  execu- 
tive at  the  cable  channel,  who  says  Time 
Warner  and  the  partners  have  already  put 
$100  million  into  Court  TV.  "But  it  is  not 
a  break-even  business,  and  probably 
won't  be  cash-flow-positive  until  the  end 
of  1998  or  1999.  It's  safe  to  say  they're 
pretty  irritated  over  at  Time  Warner." 

"No  one  has  shown  me  any  reassess- 
ment of  the  books,"  says  Brill.  "Court 
TV  had  a  small  operating  profit  in  1996, 
and  each  of  the  partners  knows  that,  be- 
cause they  got  a  financial  report  from 
me.  It  was  slated  to  make  a  higher  profit 
in  1997,  and  beyond  that,  I  can't  say." 
Brill  was  right  about  one  thing:  sepa- 
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rating  the  print  publications  from 
Court  TV  proved  more  complicated 
than  anticipated.  By  the  time  American 
Lawyer  Media  finally  sells,  it  will  prob- 
ably go  for  only  $70  or  $80  million, 
around  half  the  $140  million  Brill  had 
valued  it  at.  Counsel  Connect,  which 
has  had  losses  of  $8  million  on  $6  mil- 
lion in  revenue,  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  sell. 

"It's  clear  to  all  of  us  who  have  seen 
the  books  that  we  are  impressed  by 
Steve  Brill's  leadership  and  horrified 
with  his  management,"  says  a  top  com- 
petitor, who  contends  the  publications 
were  very  poorly  run.  "Onstage,  he's  the 
Sun  King  and  holds  forth,  but  his  per- 
formance isn't  reflected  in  the  properties." 

For  his  part,  Brill  says  he  never  intend- 
ed the  company  to  be  sold  for  scrap,  so 
he  isn't  surprised  if  it's  worth  less  now 
than  it  was  when  he  was  in  command. 
He  may  even  buy  Counsel  Connect  back 
himself  just  to  prove  that  it's  a  good  busi- 
ness. "It's  a  no-brainer  to  make  it  prof- 
itable," he  says  stubbornly.  Brill  maintains 
that  his  departure  from  Time  Warner  has 
been  amicable,  but  concedes  that  his  last 
day  can't  come  soon  enough.  "There  has 
been  a  lot  of  frustration  on  both  sides," 
he  says.  "I  think  they  were  relieved  to  get 
rid  of  me." 

Hanging  on  a  wall  in  Brill's  office  is  a 
framed  Time  article  dating  back  to 
1976.  The  story  followed  a  devastat- 
ing vivisection  of  Jimmy  Carter  which 
Brill  had  written  that  year  for  Harper's. 
In  its  article,  Time  implied  that  the  25- 
year-old  reporter  was  little  more  than  a 
Republican  hatchet  man.  (According  to 
Brill,  the  original  draft  even  suggested 
that  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  Yale 
Law  School  for  cheating,  a  charge  which 
was  deleted  prior  to  publication  after 
Brill  threatened  to  get  the  dean  on  the 
phone  for  the  fact  checker.) 

"Brill  had  gone  down  to  Georgia  and 
found  out  that  Carter  was  nowhere  like 
what  he  was  being  presented  in  press," 
recalls  Lewis  Lapham,  editor  of  Har- 
per's. "So  Jody  Powell  [then  Carter's 
press  secretary]  called  Henry  Grunwald 
[then  managing  editor  of  Time]  and 
tried  to  make  Brill  out  to  be  some  dead- 
beat  hired  gun." 

The  incidc,  only  heightened  Brill's 
near -maniacal  ession  with  accuracy. 
One  of  his  inno\  is  at  American  Law- 
yer was  to  run  cor  lions  on  the  front 
page,  along  with  the  me  of  the  errant 
reporter.  "He  woulu  e  liked  to  run 
pictures  of  whoever  n.  -  the  mistake 
naked  and  being  flogg         says   Wall 


Street  Journal  reporter  Ellen  Pollock,  who 
was  then  editor  of  Manhattan  Lawyer. 
"It  really  catered  to  his  sadistic  side." 

In  1984,  Brill  wrote  "Say  It  Ain't  So, 
Henry,"  a  devastating  analysis  of  a  Time 
cover  story  on  former  Israeli  defense  min- 
ister Ariel  Sharon  that  led  to  the  gener- 
al's filing  a  $50  million  lawsuit  against 
the  newsweekly.  Brill  concluded  that 
Sharon  had  been  defamed— a  New  York 
jury  later  concurred— and  called  on  Time 
to  admit  that  it  had  been  "lying"  and  fire 
the  responsible  journalists.  He  urged  the 
magazine  to  "strike  a  real  blow  for  the 
free  press  by  admitting  your  mistake." 

"It  was  the  single  most  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  any  piece  of  journalism," 


"Brill  found  out  that  Carter  was 
nowhere  like  what  he  was 
being  presented,"  says  Lapham. 
"Powell  made  Brill  out  to  be 


some  deadbeat 
hired  gun/7 


BRILLY  PULPIT:  In  1976,  Steve 

Brill  wrote  a  profile  of  Jimmy 

Carter  in  Harper's  which  led  to  a 

retaliatory  strike  in  Time  magazine 

engineered  by  presidential 

press  secretary  Jody  Powell. 


says  First  Amendment  lawyer  Floyd 
Abrams.  "That  piece  was  one  of  a  kind 
in  its  time."  Abrams  believes  that  if  Brill 
were  to  include  the  same  kinds  of  articles 
in  his  new  magazine,  he  could  effect  ma- 
jor change.  "Steve  has  created  a  leading 
position  for  himself  by  sheer  force  of  his 
reportage.  If  he  did  that  for  journalism, 
he  would  have  even  more  of  an  impact." 

If  anyone  can  appreciate  just  how  sen- 
sitive press  people  are  about  being 
written  about,  it  is  Brill.  For  the  fol- 
lowing reason:  a  notorious  Wall  Street 
Journal  profile  by  Patricia  Bellew  Gray 
in  1986  actually  accused  the  competi- 
tive editor  of  literally  biting  an  employ- 
ee on  the  hand— "teeth  marks  and 
everything"— during  a  game  of  water 
polo.  Brill  responded  first  in  a  phone 
call  and  then  with  a  six-page  letter  de- 
tailing all  of  Gray's  errors. 

"Nobody  who  read  the  profile  would 
think  Brill  actually  bit  someone,"  the  pa- 


per's assistant  managing  editor,  Charles 
Stabler,  told  New  York  in  May  1986. 
"The  anecdote  records  the  exaggerated 
way  people  talk."  Gray,  reportedly  furi- 
ous, checked  the  facts  again,  and  the 
Journal  sent  a  letter  to  New  York  retract- 
ing its  retraction.  "Despite  Brill's  de- 
nial," the  letter  claimed,  "our  sources 
confirm  the  story."  To  set  the  record 
straight,  I  tracked  down  Brill's  alleged 
victim.  James  Cramer,  a  blunt,  balding 
money  manager,  says  of  the  infamous 
carnage,  "It  wasn't  my  hand,  it  was 
more  my  arm,  really.  But  I  don't  blame 
him— I  would  have  done  the  same." 

The  respect  Brill  commands  from  less 
ravaged  former  employees  is  touching, 
all  the  more  so  considering 
these  are  the  people  on  whose 
copy  he  scrawled  comments 
such  as  "This  is  an  abortion" 
and  "Is  English  your  second 
language?"  As  Cynthia  Mc- 
Fadden  says,  "We  feel  like  we 
should  be  wearing  i  survived 
^e  brill  T-shirts,  but  it's  a 
badge  of  honor." 
For  his  part,  Brill 
says  he  has  mel- 
lowed some  since 
the  days  when  his 
American  Lawyer  re- 
porters created  a 
"crying  room"  by  the 
ladies'  lounge.  There 
is.  however,  the  oc- 
casional recidivism. 
Sometimes,  he  ad- 
mits, "I  just  can't 
help  myself." 
And  he  won't  let  up.  Even  his  parties 
for  financiers  and  lawyers  (such  as 
George  Soros  and  former  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore  litigator  David  Boies) 
and  lavish  affairs  (such  as  his  Court  TV 
gala  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art's  Temple  of  Dendur,  which  cost  a 
rumored  $250,000)  bring  out  his  drive 
for  perfection.  His  three  children— Emi- 
ly, 14,  Sophie,  12,  and  Sam,  8— want 
him  to  take  some  time  off  this  summer, 
but  that's  hard  to  imagine.  As  a  close 
colleague  observes,  "This  is  not  a  man 
with  a  lot  of  hobbies." 

Packing  up  his  files  at  Time  Warner, 
Brill  could  not  help  calling  me  to  sound 
off  on  a  rumor  I  had  asked  him  about: 
that  Time  Warner  is  planning  to  run  in- 
fomercials  on  Court  TV.  "Infomercials 
are  like  Oliver  Stone  movies— you  can't 
tell  what's  true  and  not  true,  and  news  or- 
ganizations should  never  ..."  Brill  is 
ranting  as  I  hastily  reach  for  a  pen,  hop- 
ing to  get  it  exactly  right.  □ 
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You  don't  eat  a 

high  fat  diet, 

why  should  your  pet? 


William  A.  Grant  II, 
DVM 


Low  fat,  healthy  foods  are  beneficial  to  all  pets,  not  just  oxer-weight  ones. 

So,  at  WALTHAM,  we  don't  add  unnecessary  fat  to  our  diets  to  make  them  taste  better,  or  to  get 

a  lustrous  coat  and  healthy  skin.  We  don't  have 

to.  We  get  great  results  by  our  careful  selection 

of  high  quality  ingredients.  After  sixty  years  of 

research  at  the  Waltham  Centre  for  Pet  Nutrition, 

we  can  guarantee  outstanding  performance  versus 

other  premium  adult  conditioning  pet  foods 

sold  in  your  pet  specialty  store.  Check  your 

pet  food  label  and  compare. 

WALTHAM  FORMULA® - 

The  Healthy  Advantage™ 

ii  LTHAM  II  ''  Klemark 


Protection  racket: 

Carol  M.  Browner, 

who  appears  ready  to  stake 

her  career  on  clean  air, 

is  seen  on  the  roof 

of  the  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 

overlooking  the  Capitol, 

on  June  6, 1997. 
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Carol  M.  Browner 


ECAUSE  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  41-year-old  head  has  inspired  a  joke 
in  Washington:  'if  a  one-eyed  man  is  king  in 
?  the  land  of  the  blind,  what  is  a  woman  with 
'lackbone  in  an  administration  of  inverte- 
ates?"  because  after  seven  months  of 
intense  pressure  to  n  ^dify  the  E.P.A.'s  proposals  for  stronger 
standards  of  air  qua!  i'  he  won't  back  down.  BECAUSE  through 
hours  of  hearings,  ii  ition,  and  testimony  she  has  proved 

herself  a  nimble,  resoui  and  humane  expert.  BECAUSE  she 

remembers  the  orchids  L    l  e  Everglades,  where  she  grew  up. 


BECAUSE  she  reminds  us  that  children  die  from  conditions  linked 
directly  to  smog  and  soot  pollution,  because  she  takes  the  sub- 
way, not  a  car,  to  work,  buys  food  in  bulk  rather  than  in  tiny  con- 
tainers from  Georgetown  delis,  and  recycles  without  the  aid  of 
domestic  servants  from  underprivileged  nations.  BECAUSE  her 
son,  who  is  now  nine,  once  said,  "She  saves  things,"  when  asked 
what  his  mother  did  at  work.  BECAUSE  she  is  helping  clean  up  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Great  Lakes.  BECAUSE  she  has  issued  rul- 
ings which  should  reduce  the  amount  of  smog-producing  chemi- 
cals by  a  million  tons  per  year,  because,  knowing  she's  around, 
we  can  all  breathe  a  little  easier.  — alex  shoumatoff 
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Take  Pictures.  Further.1 


til 


Your  Kodak  Advantix  film 
comes  back  from  the  processor 

with  great  pictures  plus  an 

index  print,  giving  you  a  miniature 

version  of  every  shot. 

Ordering  reprints  is  easy,  and 

you  can  get  them  in  any 

of  the  three  sizes.  So  no  more 

squinting  at  negatives, 

trying  to  tell  a  grimace  from  a  grin. 


aordinary  film 


Kodak 


ID105-510 
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Choosing  your  favorite  smile 
is  a  lot  easier  when  you  can  actually  see  the  smile. 


HwWfllT-SwWlrtW'ir  witflftl/S'irairillfifoWl*    litHlWvWA    "-'Mil 


Visit  us  at  http://www.kodak.com/go/advantix  &  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1997.  Kodak.  Advantix  and  "Take  Pictures.  Further."  are  trademarks. 
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Name  and  occupiwn:  Murisa  Ryan,  actress.  Age:  21. 

Current  projects:  Plays' a  fervent  sapphic  activist  in  Slaves 
io  ihe  Underground  (out  this  month),  and  a  struggling 
actress  in  Love  A/ways  (also  this  month).  How  Marisa's  childhood 
resembled  a  plotline  from  Fame:  "I  went  to  the  High  School  of 
Performing  Arts  in  New  York  and  I  was  introduced  to  some 
wonderful  offbeat  cultural  things.  But  you  weren't  allowed 
ho  work  professionally.  If  you  did,  you  could  get  kicked  out 
of  school."  Do  you  have  any  teen-actress  horror  stories  in  the 
tradition  of  Dana  Plato  or  Drew  Barrymore?  "I  moved  out  on  my 
own  when  I  was  16. 1  just  did  everything,  everything, 
every  tiling.  Kids,  the  movie,  that  was  my  life."  Any  juvenile 


i 


cr'v  and— afcmewhat  more  successfully— a  major 
role  on  CBS's  Major  Dad.  You  were  the  toast  of  Sundance  in  Slaves 
to  the  Underground,  but  do  you  have  any  desire  to  break  into 
mainstream  movie  stardomjf^racp't  know.  I  like  independents 
so  much  because  they're  the  closest  thing  to  theater. 
To  be  blatantly  honest.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  be  in  a  film  my  mother  wouldn't  go  see."        » \ 
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A  poster  advertising 
the  Sports  Fair  in  Magdeburg, 
Germany,  by  Walter  Dexel,  1929, 
an  image  from  Gefesselter 
Blick  ("Captivated  Gaze"). 


Hot  enough  for  you?  Strap  on  your  canteens 
and  embark  on  a  25-year  sojourn  into  the 
strange  and  mystical  land  of  the  American 
Southwest  with  Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor 
ALEX  SHOUMATOFF'S  Legends  of  the  American 
Desert  (Knopf),  the  final  refuge  of  the  alienat- 
ed, the  Biosphere-friendly,  and  the  Mormons. 
Also  this  month:  Speaking  of  bizarre  na- 
tional phenomena,  PETER  HARRY  BROWN  and 
PAT  H.  BROESKE  love  Elvis  real  tender  in  their 
exhaustive  biography  of  the  King,  Down  at 
the  End  of  Lonely  Street  (Dutton).  Memories 
of  her  parents'  Holocaust  experience  haunt  and  inform  a 
daughter's  growth  into  womanhood  in  CHERYL  PEARL 
SUCHER'S  moving  debut  novel,  The  Rescue  of  Memory 
(Scribner).  Art  historian  BRADLEY  I.  COLLINS  puts  the 
great  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on  the  couch  and  asks, 
"Does  the  painting  explain  the  life,  or  the  life  explain 
the  painting?,"  in  Leonardo,  Psychoanalysis,  and  Art 
History  (Northwestern  University).  In  the  1950s  and 
60s  the  oft  picketed  filmmaker  STANLEY  KRAMER  made  con- 
troversial flicks  such  as  Guess  Wlto's  Coming  to  Dinner,  Judg- 
ment at  Nuremberg,  and  Tlie 
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Defiant  Ones;  now  Kramer, 
with  the  help  of  THOMAS  M. 
COFFEY,  lets  loose  in  A  Mad. 
Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World:  A 
Life  in  Hollywood  (Harcourt 
Brace).  Nihilistic  punk  prince 
Sid  Vicious  embodied  the 
punk-rock  credo  "Live 
fast  and  die  young": 
DAVID  DALTON  raises 
this  mythic  martyr 
from  the  dead  in  the 
audacious  El  Sid  (St. 
Martin's).  Humorist  and  V.F. 
.contributor  BRUCE  McCALL 
recounts  the  exquisite  horror 
of  coming  of  age  in  Canada 
when  one  is  not  simply  a  so- 
cial leper  but  an  extraordi- 
narily lousy  ice-hockey  player  in  his  comic  memoir,  Tliin  Ice 
(Random  House).  From  the  revolutionaries  who  brought  you 
bra-burning  and  "A  woman  needs  a  man  like  a  fish  needs  a 
bicycle"  comes  MARY  THOM'S  Inside  Ms.  (Henry  Holt),  a 
glowing  remembrance  of  the  women's  movement  and  25 
years  of  that  grand  old  rag.  ILYA  PRIGOGINE,  the  king  of 
chaos  •;  ->ry,  explodes  Einstein's  contention  that 
time  is  sin  -My  an  illusion  in  The  End 
of  Certainty  Time,  Chaos, 
and  the  Law:  of  Nature 
(Free  Press).  In  Carl  Gus- 
tav  Jung  (St.  Martin's), 
FRANK  McLYNN  analyzes  the 
horny,   right-wing,    anti 


Louis  Armstrong. 

by  Anton  Bruehlfor  the 

November  1935 

issue  of  Vanity  Fair. 


Semitic  shrink's  own 
collective  unconscious.  GRAHAM 
BOYNTON  explores  why  white  rule  failed  in  Africa 
and  what  that  foretells  in  Last  Days  in  Cloud  Cuckooland 
(Random  House).  Tlie  Undertaking:  Life  Studies  from  the  Dis- 
mal Trade  (Norton)  is  poet  and  undertaker  THOMAS  LYNCH'S 
surprisingly  wry  and  wise  meditations  on  life's  most  enduring 
and  familiar  mystery.  Editors  HEINZ  and  BODO  RASCH  faith- 
fully reproduce  Gefesselter  Blick,  the  Uber-radica\  and  high- 
ly influential  1930s  journal  that  revolution- 
ized commercial  art  design,  in  their  book  of 
the  same  name  (Lars  Miiller/Princeton  Ar- 
chitectural Press).  NEED  CHERKOVSKI'S  classic, 
Bukowski:  A  Life  (Steerforth  Press),  revised 
since  the  great  underground  six-pack  poet- 
novelist's  death  in  1994,  is  an  affectionate  recollection  of  the 
self -proclaimed  "dirty  old  man"  of  American  literature.  BOB 
ADELMAN  and  RICHARD  MERKIN  pawed  through  the  sexiest, 
smuttiest,  and  most  satirical  outlaw  comics  of  the  30s  through 
the  50s  to  compose  the  hilariously  raunchy  Tijuana  Bibles:  Art 
and  Wit  in  America's  Forbidden  Funnies  (Simon  &  Schuster). 
And,  finally,  LAURENCE  BERGREEN  celebrates  Satchmo,  the  lady- 
killing,  pot-smoking,  laxative-loving  father  of  jazz,  in  Louis 
Armstrong:  An  Extravagant  Life  (Broadway  Books).  As  the 
ever  lovin',  ever  misbehavin"  musician  would  growl,  "Take 
your  shoes  off,  Lucy,  and  let's  get  juicy!"— elissa  schappell 
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Tiro  covers  of  the  underground  comic  books 
known  as  the  Tijuana  Bibles,  which 
chronicled  the  sex  adventures  of  comic- 
strip  characters  and  folk  heroes. 
Far  left,  the  Fuller 
Brush  man  as  traveling 
sex  instructor,  by  "Doc" 
Rankin;  left,  W.  C.  Fields. 
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ell  phones  are  the  greatest 
invention  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. That  and  the  car,  but 
what  good  is  a  car— you 
can't  talk  to  anyone."  Rus- 
sell Simmons  doesn't  go  to 
work  anymore.  The  39-year- 
old  rap  impresario  and  C.E.O.  of  Rush 
Communications  can  be  found  convers- 
ing, 24-7,  on  his  Motorola  StariAC  Wear- 
able Cellular  Telephone— at  a  cost  of,  he 

says,  about  "three  G's  a  month."  To  do  business  for  Def  Jam  Rec- 
ords and  Phat  Farm  clothing,  or  to  speak  with  friends  and  colleagues 
such  as  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg,  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs,  producer  Brian 
Grazer,  Tommy  Hilfiger,  and  MTV's  Tom  Freston,  Simmons's  phone 
features  a  99-number  speed  dial  listed  alphabetically  ("Naomi  is  under 
N;  Tyra  is  under  T"),  voice  mail,  and  a  vibrate  option  so  it  doesn't  ring 
when  he's  at  the  movies.  The  only  time  he's  off  the  horn  is  during 
sleep  and  yoga  class.  "Even  then,"  Simmons  admits,  "my  message  box 
is  totally  full."  — susan  kittenplan 


Clockwise  from  far  left: 
speed-dial  entries  for  Toni 
Braxton,  Rush  Media. 
Will  Smith,  Bobby  Shriver, 
Amanda  de  Cadenet, 
and  Warren  Beatty,  Russell 
Simmons  double-fisting 
poolside  at  his 
Beverly  Hills  home. 
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David  Verklin, 

media  analyst: 

jiimplify  Your  Life:  One  Hundred 

jVays  to  Slow  Down  and  Enjoy  the 

Things  That  Really  Matter, 

by  Elaine  St.  James  (Hyperion). 

"A  guidebook  for  our  times. " 


Jessica  Reif  Cohen, 

media  and 

entertainment 

analyst: 

The  Book  of  Virtues, 

by  William  Bennett 

(Touchstone). 

"I  want  to 

be  able  to  tell  my 

baby  daughter, 

Marisa, 

the  wonderful  and 

timeless  fairy 
tales  recounted  in  it. "' 
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David  J.  Londoner, 

media  investment  analyst: 
Great  Books,  by  David  Denby 

(Simon  &  Schuster). 
"A  meander  along  nearly  3, 000 

years  of  Western  civilization 

with  a  Columbia  College  alumnus 

returning  with  the 

sobriety  of  middle  age,  to  the 

school's  legendary 
history/humanities  courses. " 


Porter  Bibb, 

investment  banker,  author: 

Wild  Swans: 

Three  Daughters  of  China, 

by  Jung  Chang  (Anchor). 

"A  mesmerizing 

monumental  account  of 

history's  impact  on 

one  woman 's  family.  The  best 

explanation  yet  why 

the  next  century  belongs  to 

the  Chinese." 
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CITY    JO 


HOUSE     NAME 


FAVO  RITE 
RESTAURANT 


WINTER     HOME 


CAR 


BEACH 


HONORARY 
MAYOR 

SEEKING 
AFFAIR     WITH 

WISH     THEY 
WERE     IN... 


I     COME     HERE     TO 


Movie  mogul 


Ooh  La  La  Bam 


Mercedes 
Gelaendewagen 

Georgica 
Steven  Spielberg 

Martha  Stewart 


MaidstoneJUub 


IlllHi'rTWll 

Magazine  honcho  Real-estate  mogul 

Unlisted 
Bulls  Head 


•  Gibson 
J.F.K.  Jr. 


Carolyn  Bessett 
Kennedy 

East  Hampton 


Meadow  Lane 


j|     Francesco  Galesi 
[W^L  WL     Vendela 


Maidstone  Club 


Calvin  Klein  floor  manager 

832  Beach  Road 

Tierra  Mar 

"Chelsea,  but  I'm  moving" 

Mercedes  240 

Rogers 


Susan  Lucci 

Randolph  Scott 

i  the  doorman  at 

Jet  East) 

Any  Hampton 
but  Westhampton 


Unemployed 


Dr.  Rensselaer's  house 


Carnegie  Hill 
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Get  away  from  Hollywood       Water-ski  with  Bridget  Hall      "Meet  my  Hollywood  peers"     "Like,  party  all  the  time!!!" 


"We'll  just  stay  by  the  pool' 
George  Plimpton^! 
Mrs.  Dr.  Rensselaer 


Southampton  in  1891, 

when  great-grandfather  owned 

Dr.  Rensselaer's  house 

"I've  been  coming 
here  forever" 


FAVORITE     ROOM 


WEEKEND 
COMPANION 


Screening  Barn 


NIGHTSPOT 


LITTLE-BUDDY 
HAMPTON 


FAVORITE     STORE 


ACCESSORY 


SUMMER     SPORT 


SOCIAL     EVENT     OF 
THE     YEAt 


SUMMER     R  E  A       'NG 
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y  the  time  he  was  25  years 
old,  my  father  had  spent 
more  time  behind  the  con- 
sols of  a  B-17  than  driving  a  car. 
■ince  1945,  however,  the  gap  has 
'rown  considerably  the  other  way. 
'he  turning  point  was  probably 
he  two  days  it  took  him  and  my 
Inother  to  navigate  to,  around  and 
ihroughTerre  Haute  in  a  '49  Kaiser 
jfter  a  heavy  snowstorm.  It  was 
heir  honeymoon. 

His  whole  working  life  involved 
ars,  although  he  had  nothing  to  do 
vith  the  automobile  industry.  He 
vas  a  salesman,  mostly;  continually 
tatrolling  territories  of  a  scope  that 
vould  have  intimidated  Lewis  & 
Hark.  Judging  by  the  wide  variety 
)f  expensive  toys  that  surrounded 
ne  in  my  childhood,  followed  by  a 
ree  five-year  college  education,  I 
vould  say  my  father  was  pretty 
[ood  at  what  he  did. 

Before  cell  phones  and  e-mail 
tnd  v-mail  and  fax  machines,  the 
>ne  machine  that  mattered  most 
o  a  salesman  was  a  car.  My  father 
jwned  a  lot  of  cars,  each  one 
progressively  larger. 


BORN  TO  ZlG. 

(CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CATERA  OWNER.) 


I  learned  to  drive  in  one  of  his 
more  immense  land  monsters.  I 
know  from  personal  experience 
that  it  could  not  zig.  (It  could,  at 
times,  however,  be  coaxed  into 
doing  some  very  un-luxury-car 
things,  always  with  me  behind  the 
wheel  and  my  father  nowhere  to 
be  seen.) 


Of  course,  this  was  at  a  time 
when  one  couldn't  say  "luxury"  and 
"fun"  in  the  same  sentence,  unless 
one  could  read  223  pages  of 
Webster's  Dictionary  without 
pausing  for  breath. 

Now  there's  Catera. 

Catera  scrambles  your  pre- 
conceptions and  turns  out  to  be  a 
whole  new  omelet.  Instead  of 
pinching  an  idea  or  two  from  a 
performance  car  and   putting  it 


into  a  luxury  car,  Catera  brings 
innovative  thinking  direct  from 
the  auto  racing  circuit,  a  rich  and 
often  under-utilized  source  of  zig. 
Like  sodium-filled  exhaust  valves. 
(It  means  more  engine  power;  the 
whys  and  wherefores  belong  in  a 
tech  manual.) 

Catera  gives  you  full-range 
traction  control,  which  means  you 
can  have  Terre  Haute  or  anywhere 
else  quickly  in  your  rearview  mir- 
ror, even  in  a  snowstorm. 

Catera  even  comes  with  its 
own  college.  Not  for  you,  for 
Catera  salespeople.  They  learn  the 
body,  soul  and  vision  of  Catera.  So 
you  get  a  completely  new  kind  of 
buying  experience.  My  father 
would  approve. 

Am  I  my  father's  child?  Surely. 
I've  spoken  in  his  voice  too  many 
times  for  there  not  to  be  a  genetic 
connection.  But  there  are  some 
differences.  My  eclectic  disposition 
looks  for  that  that  says  luxury  and 
fun,  together.  I  need  a  car  to  do 
some  un-luxury-car  things  as  part 
of  its  nature,  without  coaxing  or 
coercion.  I  need  my  zigs. 


» 


CADI  LLAC 


£>  1997  GM  Corp.  All  right:         ,erved. 
Mways  wear  safety  belts,  even  with  a 


THE  CADDY  THAT  ZIGS. 


Starting  at  $29,995 

TOTAL  MSRP  OF  »30,635  INCLUDES  »640  DESTINATION  CHARGE: 

Tax.  license  and  optional  equipment  extra.  For  the  authorized  Catera 
dealer  nearest  you.  call    I -800-333-4CAD  or  visit  us  ac  www.catera.com. 
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v  — —  x/lel  Gibson,  the  amazingly  blue-eyed, 
velvet-voiced,  $20  million  movie  king,  is  to  run  into 
i  wall  of  good  humor  and  matinee-idol  glamour. 
And  yet,  CATHY  HORYN  discovers,  Gibson  the  practica 
oker  may  also  be  Gibson  the  thinker  of  dark  thoughts, 
a  man  not  unlike  the  revolutionary  olBraveheart 
or  the  half-lunatic  cabdriver  he  plays  in  his  big  summer 
movie,  Conspiracy  Theory 
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Mel  Gibson's  career 

.st  won't  cool.  Having  won 

the  Oscar  for  directing 

Braveheavt— which  he  also 

:o-produced  and  starred  in— 

the  41-year-old  actor  is 

t  to  direct  again  in  a  remake 

of  Fahrenheit  451  (based  on 

the  novel  by  Ray  Bradbury). 

"     Giftson  isseen  here  at  the 

Springs  Raceway  in 

osamond.  California. 
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Here,  have  you  got  a 
match  ..." 
What  I've  got  in 
my  hand  is  a  big  old 
fat  stogie,  El  Rey  del 
Mundo.  and  I  am 
slouched  on  a  blue 
banquette  in  Beverly 
Hills  with  Mel  Gib- 
son. Very  few  male 
stars  have  what  Gib- 
son has:  the  kind  of 
voice  you  want  to  slip 
on  like  a  mink  coat; 
a  voice  so  low  and 
dusky  you  don't  know 
whether  to  weep  or 
cross  your  legs.  Con- 
nery  has  it;  so  does  Clooney,  when 
he's  not  in  a  Bat  Suit. 

"Hi,  I'm  Mel,"  he  says,  and  you  look 
at  him,  you  take  it  all  in— the  new- 
born eyes  that  bypass  baby  blue,  the 
square  jaw,  the  dark  brows,  the  dim- 
pled chin  you  could  steady  a  marble 
on— and  you  think,  Of  course  you 
are,  you  big  lovable  lug,  top  o'  the 
Quigley  poll.  Mister  Box  Office.  Now, 
get  busy  with  that  match! 

The  thing  is,  any  old  girl  with  an 
ounce  of  suss  knows  when  she's  be- 
ing had,  put  on.  Not  that  Mel  was 
trying  to  insinuate  anything,  not  at 
all.  He  was  first-rate  company,  a  per- 
fect gentleman.  But  there  was  a  cowlick 
or  two:  our  dawn-till-dusk  encounter 
in  Los  Angeles  had  been  much  delayed 
by  production  snafus,  and  I  got  a 
chance  to  read  some  of  the  stuff 
that's  been  written  about  the  41-year- 
old  star's  matinee  reign,  all  those 
puffball  fanzine  pieces  about  what  a 
"regular  guy"  he  is— "practical  joker," 
"sexiest  man  alive,"  "eternal  adoles- 
cent," "fun-loving  fourth  Stooge," 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  I  mean,  you 
get  the  idea  that  all  Mel  has  to  do  is 
pogo  into  an  interview,  slap  himself 
onto  the  upholstery,  and  burp— and 
the  reporter  is  down  on  the  ground, 
writhing  in  a  pool  of  squeamish  de- 
light, going,  What  a  man! 
It's  ;.. 

And  yet.  one  look  at  that  hardened 
glint  in  those  puddin'  eyes  tells  you 
there's  something  there  that's  a  whole 
lot  more  interesting  to  explore  than 
what  'ie  ate  for  breakfast.  This  is  a 
guy.  after  all,  who  once  proposed,  as 
a  means  of  eradicating  pesky  journal- 
ists, a  little  chemical  treat  called  1080, 


aHe  is  somewhere 

an  incredibly  dark  person 

says  Jodie  Foster. 

tin      11  ,  •     ,V) 

oo  he  s  not  a  saint. 
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whos  zoomin'  who: 


Mel  Gibson  hits  high  gear  at 

Willow  Springs  in  a  1965 

427  Cobra.  The  vehicle  is  one 

of  only  about  310  made 

and  is  still  one  of  the  world's 

fastest  production  cars. 
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His  action  ra>ks  h:iVc  gftl 
bill  that's  olil)  |):ii  I  ol  Slei 
his  aches  ;um|  niuris  «W«-J*i 
who  lias  I)tH\ii  kiiwn  to . 
practical  joke,  l>if!lii^  lit-, 
Julia  KoIki  ts  retei'vtMl  a  si 


li-guy  reputation, 
jm,  a  man  whoctties 

tMiys  I  iki  ^\  loi  inula  and 
ou  on  the  set, with  a 


a  pesticide  that  he  promises  causes 
instant  brain  hemorrhage.  This  is  a 
man  who  obviously  sees  things  more 
darkly,  more  crudely— more  deliber- 
ately—than his  off-the-cuff  charms 
suggest.  Of  course,  the  aspect  of  his 
personality  he  prefers  us  to  see  is 
fun  Mel,  good-guy  Mel,  charm  ma- 
chine. But  the  other  is  always  there, 
burning  below  the  surface.  You  can 
see  this  Mel  in  his  best  work:  in 
Bmvehectrt's  bloody  splatter;  in  the  dis- 
figured love  of  The  Man  Without  a 
Face;  in  the  uncontrolled  fury  of  the 
father  he  played  in  Ransom;  and  now 
in  his  latest,  Conspiracy  Theory,  an 
idiosyncratic  action  picture  written 
with  him  in  mind.  He  plays  a  half- 
nutball  cabbie  who  sees  spooks  around 
every  curve.  This  is  a  character  who 
some  say  hits  unexpectedly  close  to 
home.  Wouldn't  you  like  finally  to 
see  that  side  of  Mel? 

You  want  him  to  crack. 

You  want  him  to  give  it  up. 

You  want  him  to  drop  the  mask— 

"I  want  to  say,  'Mel,  stop  being  so 
fucking  nice,' "  says  director  Richard 
Donner. 

And  reveal  what's  behind  the  glint 
in  the  eye. 

The  match  strikes  the  flint  and  the 
flame  illuminates  the  face. 

I  look  at  him  over  the  tip  of  the 
burning  ash. 

Give  it  up,  Saint  Mel. 

Out  in  Malibu,  where  a 
canyon  meets  the  high- 
way, a  star  rises.  It  is  6:20 
a.m.  on  a  Monday  with- 
out clouds,  and  Conspiracy 
Theory  is  in  the  waning 
days  of  filming  on  the 
Warner  Bros,  lot  in  Bur- 
bank.  It  is  Gibson's  24th 
movie,  his  5th  with  Don- 
ner, who  directed  the  actor 
in  three  Lethal  Weapons— 
those  hugely  successful  cop  pictures, 
which  Gibson  fondly  refers  to  as 
"action/exploitation  shoot-'em-ups  with 
a  lot  of  yucks"— and  Maverick,  another 
hit.  In  five  days  the  new  movie  will 
wrap,  and  cast  and  crew,  together  since 
exterior  shooting  began  16  weeks 
earlier  in  New  York,  will  split.  Gib- 
son will  retreat  to  his  home  in  Mal- 
ibu for  a  few  quiet  weeks  before 
contemplating  his  next  move.  Most 
likely  he  will  direct  a  new  adapta- 


tion of  the  Ray  Bradbury  novel  Fahren- 
heit 451,  from  a  script  by  Terry  Hayes, 
which  would  mark  his  first  outing  as 
a  director  since  winning  the  Oscar 
for  Brave  heart.  Or  he  may  do  an- 
other acting  project  first. 

Contrary  to  published  reports,  he 
is  definitely  not  doing  Dickens's  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  with  Chinese  di- 
rector Chen  Kaige. 

But  all  that  seems  a  long  way  away 
as  Gibson  gets  up  and  pads  through 
the  quiet  house. 

Ordinarily,  the  actor's  wife,  Robyn, 
and  their  six  children— Hannah,  Chris- 
tian, Edward,  William,  Louis,  and 
Milo— would  be  up,  banging  around, 
getting  ready  for  school.  But  this  week, 
for  some  reason,  the  kids— whose 
ages  range  from  7  to  16— are  home 
from  school.  Mel  thinks  it  must  be 
some  kind  of  holiday.  He  doesn't  know 
which  one.  "Beats  me,"  he  says. 

The  shooting  schedule— days  that 
routinely  begin  at  dawn  and  go  on 
way  after  dark— has  given  him  little 
time  to  see  his  family.  Later  he  tells 
me,  "I'm  actually  looking  forward, 
when  this  is  finished,  to  getting  them 
all  in  a  room  and  standing  up  and 
then  slowly  going  around,  one  by 
one,  and  shaking  their  hands  and  say- 
ing, 'Hi,  I'm  your  dad.'  I  think  you 
have  to  reintroduce  yourself." 

He  quickly  pulls  on  a  pair  of  fad- 
ed jeans  and  an  old  chamois  shirt, 
leaving  the  tails  out,  and  grabs  his 
black  knapsack,  heavy  with  vitamins 
and  mysterious  elixirs,  to  wait  for  his 
studio  driver.  Ever  since  1981,  when 
he  came  down  with  mononucleosis 
on  the  Egyptian  set  of  Gallipoli  and 
cured  it  with  a  homeopathic  remedy, 
he  has  been  a  believer  in  alternative 
medicine.  /  know—  you'd  hardly  peg 
him  as  the  herbal  type,  but  Mel  Gib- 
son can  actually  be  seen  ducking 
into  his  supersize  star  trailer  for  the 
occasional  nip  of  something  called 
Master  Hong's  Energy  Formula,  a 
thick,  molasses-tasting  liquid  which  he 
swears  makes  him  feel  marvelous. 
Needless  to  say,  everyone— Donner,  his 
Maverick  co-star  Jodie  Foster— gives 
him  a  hard  time  about  this.  ("If  he 
swallowed  it  any  faster,"  Donner  tells 
me  later  at  one  of  his  growly  mo- 
ments, "he'd  get  a  stiff  neck.") 

At  6:45,  Gibson's  driver,  Dave  Good- 
man, pulls  up  in  a  green  Chevy  Sub- 
urban, and  Mel   continued  on  page  ui 
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The  dictator  in  the  leopardskin  hat, 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  fled  Zaire  after  32  years 
of  rampant  theft  and  corruption,  barely  two 
steps  ahead  of  the  executive  jet  that 
brought  rebel  leader  Laurent-Desire  Kabila 
into  Kinshasa.  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF  heard 
the  drumbeat  as  time  ran  out  for  Mobutu  and 
the  mineral-rich  country  now  known  as  Congo 
once  again  fell  prey  to  looters,  mercenaries, 
and  international  conglomerates 


Mobutu,  in  patterned  shirt. 
with  his  sons  \/a' 
anckkoiigulu.  in  t 
his  home  in  Kinsha» 
1997.  a  month  before  . 
drove  hint  from  tf  ' 


his  rise  32 
l.S.  presidents  support 
the  brutal  "kleptoerae> " 
in  which  he  stole  billions  fi 
Zaire's  treasury; 
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CASH  COl'RSL 


Mobutu  at  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
Zaire,  1970.  He  called  himself  the  Messiah, 
the  Helmsman,  the  Leopard,  the  Sun-President, 
the  Cock  Who  Jumps  on  Anything  That 
Moves.  Opposite,  Mobutu  showing  Soviet 
rubles— supposedly  found  on  followers  of  leftist 
rival  Patrice  Lumumba— to  Congolese  soldiers, 
October  1960.  The  C.LA.  saw  Lumumba 
as  another  "Castro  or  worse." 
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you  have  come  to  follow  these  gre< 
events,"  a  voice  hailed  me  as  I  checkec 
into  the  Hotel  Inter-Continental.  It 
was  Papa  Camille,  the  taximan.  Th( 
unthinkable  had  finally  happened: 
the  rebel  troops  led  by  Laurent  Ka- 
bila, which  had  overrun  much  of  Zaire, 
were  now  just  125  miles  from  the 
capital  city  of  Kinshasa.  It  was  th( 
endgame  for  President  Mobutu  Sest 
Seko,  Africa's  longest-running  dicta- 
tor. At  66,  he  was  fatally  ill  wit! 
prostate  cancer.  His  government  was 
in  the  final  stages  of  decay.  The  pe( 
pie  of  Zaire  were  ready  for  a  change 
They  hated  Mobutu  and  they  hatec 
his  army,  which  for  years  had  beei 
paid  only  sporadically  and  lived  b} 
preying  on  them. 

But  the  man  who  called  himself 
the  President-Founder,  the  President 
Field  Marshal,  the  Guide,  the  Mes 
siah,  the  Helmsman,  the  Leopard, 
the  Sun-President,  the  Cock  Who 
Jumps  on  Anything  That  Moves  (the  -J 
true  meaning  of  the  last  five  words  i] 
of  his  full  title,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
Kuku  Ngbendu  wa  za  Banga,  which 
is  frequently  more  euphemistically 
translated  as  "The  All-Conquering 
Warrior  Who,  Because  of  His  En- 
durance and  Inflexible  Will  to  Win, 
Will  Go  from  Conquest  to  Conquest 
Leaving  Fire  in  His  Wake"),  wasn't 
about  to  give  up  without  a  fight.  IrJ 
1991,  everyone  thought  he  was  histo- 
ry. That  December,  Papa  Camille 
had  taken  me  25  miles  out  from  Kin- 
shasa, to  Nsele,  where  the  president's 
heavily  guarded  yacht,  the  Kamanyo- 
la,  was  anchored.  But  Mobutu  had 
fooled  everybody  and  managed  to  draw 
out  his  reign  for  another  six  years. 
True,  he  had  been  so  afraid  of  being 
booed  in  recent  years  that  he  was  rarely 
seen  in  public,  and  as  the  Zairean 
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Inocracy  movement  gathered  steam, 
■  holed  up  on  the  Kamanyola.  When 
■warded  the  yacht  in  1991,  a  Mr. 
/drew,  his  New  York  City  barber, 
hi  just  come  down  to  give  him  his 
b/eekly  trim,  and  tulips  costing  thou- 
s  ids  of  dollars  had  been  flown  in 
i|m  Amsterdam  to  spruce  up  the  decks 
jjd  cheer  him  up. 

Having  gained  his  position  30  years 
tore  through  assassination,  Mobu- 
t  was  terrified  of  becoming  its  lat- 
er victim.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
I'l  every  morning  was  put  on  a  bul- 
ljproof  vest.  He  was  most  afraid  of 
bjing  poisoned— reportedly  his  own  fa- 
grite  method  for  disposing  of  ene- 
ijes.  He  preferred  the  slow-acting 
\jtiom  of  a  viper  from  the  island  of 
Ijwi,  in  Lake  Kivu,  because  it  was 

I  hard  to  trace— it  took  weeks  to 

II  and  was  barely  detectable  in  an 
{jtopsy.  Among  his  alleged  victims 
vre  an  ex-president  of  the  parliament, 
{^cardinal,  an  artist  named  Monoko, 
\z  wife  of  the  composer  of  the  "In- 
ifpendence  Cha-Cha,"  and  three 
lighboring  heads  of  state. 
*fTaking  no  chances,  Mobutu  had 
;l  his  meals  prepared  by  his  trusted 
i;»ok.  As  his  cancer  spread,  he  had 
grounded  himself  with  a  bizarre 
ntourage  of  soothsayers,  marabouts 
ijluslim  witch  doctors),  feticheurs  and 
jintrefeticheurs,  and  American  evan- 
jjflists,  whose  magic  and  prayers,  he 
Ksperately  hoped,  would  keep  him 
live  and  in  power. 

rhe  Inter-Continental  was 
in  the  ville,  the  old  colo- 
nial section  along  the 
river.  Most  of  the  jour- 
nalists who  had  come  to 
witness  Mobutu's  last  act 
were  at  the  Memling, 
pwntown,  but  I  preferred  the  Inter, 
jlobutu  was  a  part  owner,  and  the 
ptel  was  usually  full  of  his  security 
£ople  and  informants.  Now  it  was 
;owded  with  the  families  of  the  grands 
hrons  who  hadn't  fled  abroad. 
I  At  the  front  desk  I  changed  a 
undred  American  dollars.  The  ho- 
l\  clerk  handed  me  a  packet  of  blue 
0,000 -zaire  notes  in  exchange.  The 
pricot-colored  100,000-zaire  notes 
fhich  Mobutu  had  printed  up  in 
une  1996  (wickedly  nicknamed 
roslates  in  honor  of  his  cancer)  to 
ay  his  army  had  not  been  accepted 
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by  the  people,  nor 
had    the    200,000 
and  500,000  notes, 
which    followed 
(they  had  become 
known  as  cancel 
les  de  prostates). 
Hyperinflation, 
a  Kinshasa  busi- 
nessman  told 
me,  "is  the  che- 
motherapy of 
our  society. 
They  create 
bigger     in- 
flationary tools, 
we  create  barriers.  The  mon- 
ey is  just  created  to  pay  salaries." 

All  zaires  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, though:  they  are  emblazoned  with 
the  heroic  likeness  of  Mobutu,  grow- 
ing fuller  of  face  over  the  years  but 
always  wearing  thick  black  Buddy  Hol- 
ly eyeglasses  and  usually  a  standard- 
issue  dictator's  brocaded  aviator  cap 
or  his  trademark  leopardskin  hat. 

My  friend  the  businessman  couldn't 
help  but  wonder:  "Will  the  new  regime 
honor  the  currency  or  wipe  us  out  again 
by  demonetizing  it  and  putting  out  their 
own?  And  what  will  it  be  called? 
Congo  francs  or  Congo  dollars?" 

My  room,  on  the  14th  floor  of  the 
Inter-Continental,  had  a  splendid  view 
of  the  ville  with  the  Zaire  River  skid- 
ding down  from  the  world's  second- 
largest  rainforest.  Nestled  among  jac- 
arandas,  cassias,  and  other  showy  flow- 
ering trees  were  the  elegant  hip-roofed 
villas  where  the  diplomats,  expatri- 
ates, and  wealthiest  Zairean  families 
lived.  Behind  the  hotel  rose  the  im- 
posing glass  tower  of  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Center,  built  by  the  French 
in  the  1970s.  When  the  power  failed, 
as  frequently  happened,  and  the  air- 
conditioning  shut  down,  the  building 
turned  into  a  giant  oven,  because  the 
windows  didn't  open.  The  city  was 
full  of  useless,  abandoned,  half-built, 
and  decomposing  folies  de  grandeur. 
Once,  I  came  upon  a  huge  unfinished 
project,  a  four-story  palace  surround- 
ed by  a  square  mile  of  walls.  Mobu- 
tu had  commissioned  it,  a  Zairean 
friend  explained,  and  then  changed 
his  mind  mid-construction. 

Tension  in  the  city  was  building  as 
the  rebels  advanced.  Kinshasa  had  al- 
ready been  looted  twice  by  unpaid 
soldiers  and  rioting  civilians  in  the 
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For  poisoning. 
Mobutu  preferred 
the  slow-acting 
venom  of  a  viper 
from  the 
island  of  Idjwi. 


90s,  and  Mobutu's  army  had  lately  been 
plundering  every  city  as  it  retreated, 
so  there  was  good  reason  to  be  ap- 
prehensive. It  was  becoming  especial- 
ly dangerous  for  foreign  journalists, 
particularly  the  Americans,  who  were 
suspected  of  being  spies  for  Kabila— 
because  everyone  knew  that  American 
advisers  and  corporate  interests  had 
been  aiding  the  rebel  leader.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  four  Reuters  re- 
porters and  a  CNN  producer  were 
threatened  with  expulsion  for  report- 
ing that  was  not  to  the  minister  of  in- 
formation's liking,  and  an  American 
television  crew  was  arrested  by  the  pres- 
idential guard  and  driven  out  to  a  re- 
mote spot  behind  the  airport.  Had  not 
one  of  them  managed  to  call  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  on  a  cell  phone,  things 
might  have  gone  very  badly. 

The  next  morning,  Moseka,  a  well- 
known   former  actress,  and  I  drove 
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through  the  seething  cite,  where  most 
of  the  five  million  Kinshasans  live  in 
desperate  squalor.  It  is  a  sprawling  shan- 
tytown  with  rivulets  of  scum  and  moun- 
tains of  uncollected  garbage.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  weak  from  hunger 
and  are  just  trying  to  hustle  their 
next  meal.  They  have  lost  the  ebul- 
lience and  swagger  for  which  Zaire- 
ans  are  famous.  Bandits  roam  the 
streets  after  dark  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  brazen  about  assaulting 
people  in  broad  daylight. 

Moseka  was  from  Equateur,  Mobu- 
tu's region,  in  the  north-central  part 
of  the  country,  and  she  was  related  to 
prominent  figures  in  the  regime.  We 
were  going  to  see  a  marabout,  one  of 
the  witch  doctors  Mobutu  put  so 
much  stock  in. 

We  passed  the  dives  and  juke  joints 
of  Matonge,  the  birthplace  of  the  mel- 
low rumba  zairois,  with  its  sensuous 
lyrics  and  its  gleaming  electric-guitar 
runs.  Moseka's  kid  sister  had  been 
married  to  Franco,  an  acclaimed  vir- 
tuoso of  the  genre.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
tige of  le  maitre,  as  he  had  been  called, 
was  second  only  to  Mobutu's.  I  had 
visited  Franco  in  1987  to  discuss  his 
recent  hit,  which  warned  about  promis- 
cuous sex  in  the  age  of  aids.  He  was 
a  huge  dude,  over  300  pounds.  But  he 
had  written  the  song  too  late  to  save 
himself.  He  already  had  the  virus.  Like 
a  slowly  deflating  balloon,  he  shrank 
to  nothing  in  the  months  that  followed, 
and  now  both  he  and  Moseka's  sister 
were  dead.  John  Loftin,  a  longtime 
American  expatriate  who  runs  an  aids- 
education  program  in  Kinshasa  for  a 
Washington -based  nongovernmental 
agency,  told  me  that  the  national  rate 
of  H.I.V.  infection  in  Zaire  is  thought 
to  be  around  7  percent  and  Kinshasa's 
is  between  7  and  13  percent. 

Suddenly  a  jalopy  with  five 
men  and  a  woman  dressed 
in  civilian  clothes  and  reek- 
ing of  badness  and  crazy 
violence  pulled  alongside 
us.  One  of  the  men  leaned 
out  the  back  window  and 
brandished  an  AK-47.  Claiming  to  be 
a  soldier,  he  ordered  us  to  stop  so  he 
could  check  our  documents.  Moseka 
knew  they  were  not  soldiers  but  ban- 
dits who  had  spotted  a  white  guy  and 
wanted  to  shake  us  down.  She  stopped 
and  said,  "Let's  not  do  this  in  the 
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street,  let's  go  down  to  the  Garde  Civile 
station."  The  man  with  the  gun  leapt 
into  the  backseat.  Moseka  started  off 
again.  The  man  tried  to  stop  her,  and 
they  wrestled  for  the  wheel.  The  car 
veered  wildly  for  several  blocks.  Peo- 
ple dove  for  cover.  Finally  Moseka 
stopped,  got  out,  and  made  a  scene. 
A  crowd  gathered,  and  two  real  sol- 
diers arrived.  Suddenly  the  tables 
were  turned.  The  bandits  bolted.  They 
were  probably  deserters  from  the  Zaire- 
an army  who  had  come  down  the 
river  after  the  fall  of  Kisangani,  a  thou- 
sand miles  upstream. 

We  continued  to  the  marabout's 
house.  He  was  from  Mali,  and  he 
numbered  among  his  clients  members 
of  the  presidential  entourage.  He  ex- 
plained, with  Moseka  translating  his  Lin- 
gala  into  French,  that  I  should  con- 
centrate on  my  questions.  As  I  did  so, 
he  drew  wavy  lines  on  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per—graphs of  my  brain  waves  sup- 
posedly. Then  he  told  me  to  ask  the 
questions  aloud. 

"When  will  the  rebels  arrive?" 
"Kabila  may  be  here  by  the  week- 
end or  next  week,"  the  marabout  proph- 
esied. As  Moseka  translated,  she  started 
to  assume  the  aura  of  a  voodoo  queen, 
and  her  voice  grew  smoky  and  mys- 
terious. "He  sees  resistance  and  needs 
reinforcements  to  take  the  city.  Be 
careful  of  your  contacts.  They  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  -what  you  are  doing 
here.  You  must  make  a  sacrifice  to 
get  home  safe,  to  unblock  the  obsta- 
cles in  your  way  and  make  a  barrier 
against  those  who  wish  you  harm— a 
lamb  and  a  hundred  kola  nuts,"  both 
of  which  the  marabout  was  willing  to 
provide  for  an  additional  $50  a  steal, 
Moseka  assured  me. 

"What  is  in  store  for  Zaire?"  I  asked. 
"The  reign  of  Mobutu  is  over.  There 
is  no  place  for  him.  Now  he  is  just 
acting  pour  la  galerie." 

"Will  Kabila  be  an  improvement?" 
"He  won't  be  in  power  long.  There 
will  be  a  second  president  and  a  third 
in  as  many  years.  Kabila  is  an  ad- 
venturer. He  doesn't  have  the  head  of 
a  president.  He  won't  be  completely 
successful,  neither  will  the  second, 
but  the  third  one  will  straighten  out 
the  country." 

"How  much  longer  will  Mobutu  live?" 
"Six  months  at  most    His  sickness 
is  incurable.  The  minute  people  stop 
thinking  about  him,  he  will  die." 


And  then  the  marabout  dropped  a 
bombshell  (for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stantiation): "Mobutu  doesn't  have 
cancer.  He  has  aids." 

obutu  was  born  on 
October  14,  1930,  in 
Lisala,  a  good-size 
town  in  Equateur. 
He  belongs  to  a  small 
tribe,  the  Ngbandi.  A 
Zairean  graduate  stu- 
dent explained  to  me  that  in  the  culture 
of  the  Ngbandi  "the  definition  of  a 
man  is  to  succeed  par  tous  les  moyens. 
Stealing,  sleeping  with  another  man's 
wife,  are  things  to  be  proud  of."  Tra- 
ditionally, a  Ngbandi  suitor  must  steal 
something  from  his  prospective  father- 
in-law  in  order  to  prove  himself  wor- 
thy. "When  you  take  these  attitudes 
to  the  level  of  the  state,  c'est  la  catas- 
trophe,^ the  student  said. 

Other,  more  sympathetic  observers  | 
describe  the  Ngbandi  as  the  proudest 
and  most  self-aware  of  the  tribes  in 
Equateur.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Mobutu  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  notion  of  puissance— the 
virile  life  force— which  is  of  para^ 
mount  importance  to  men  in  this  part  t 
of  Africa.   Becoming  le  tout-puissant, ', 
the  alpha  male,  the  "cock  who  jumps 
on  anything  that  moves,"  is  what  mat 
ters  most.  "Politics  in  Zaire  is  an  are 
na,  a  cockfight,"  a  senior  Western  i 
diplomat  told  me.   "Everyone  talks  ^ 
about  democracy  and  la  grande  lib- 
erie, but  there  is  no  understanding  of 
the  institution.  There  is  no  dialogue, . 
no  honest  give-and-take.   You  stand  I 
on  the  mountaintop  and  regard  the  oth- 
ers with  deep  suspicion." 

Mobutu's  father  was  a  cook  for  a 
Belgian  judge.  The  judge's  wife  taught 
Mobutu  to  read  and  write  in  French. 
In   1948,  he  started  attending  a  suc- 
cession of  missionary  schools  in  Co-* 
quilhatville  (now  Mbandaka).  He  was- 
kicked  out  of  the  last  one  for  going, 
on  an  unauthorized  vacation  to  Leopold- 
ville  (now  Kinshasa)— or,  as  another  ver- 
sion has  it,  for  stealing  books  from  the 
library.  As  punishment  he  was  con-- 
scripted  into  the  Belgian  colonial  army, 
La  Force  Publique,  for  seven  years. 

In  later  life  Mobutu  liked  to  tell  a 
story  about  how  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  was  walking  in  the  jungle  with  his 
great-uncle  and  his  grandfather,  and 
they  came  upon  a  leopard  in  a  tree. 
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Mobutu,  terrified,  flung  himself  into 
the  arms  of  his  grandfather,  who  forced 
him  to  throw  his  spear  at  the  leopard 
and  to  chase  after  and  kill  it  so  that 
he  could  acquire  the  puissance  of  the 
top  carnivore  of  the  jungle.  Since  that 
time,  Mobutu  has  had  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  leopards,  and  on  state 
occasions  he  always  wore  a  leopard- 
skin  cap. 

"Mobutu  wants  to  be  incontestably 
venerated,  like  a  chef  coutumief  (a 
traditional  tribal  chief),  explained  a 
former  Zairean  army  officer.  "For 
the  chef  coutumier  the  leopard  is  a 
symbol  of  power.  Many  of  them  wear 
leopard-tooth  necklaces.  One  chief 
gave  Mobutu  a  leopard."  (This  may 
ibe  the  same  pet  leopard  that  badly 
imauled  several  people,  including  one 
of  Mobutu's  daughters.) 

n  1956,  Mobutu's  hitch  in  the 
army  ended.  Three  years  later, 
he  was  caught  writing  for  an 
underground  nationalist  paper 
and  was  given  the  choice  of 
prison  or  exile.  He  decided  to 
go  to  Brussels  to  further  his  stud- 
ies and  his  career  in  journalism.  There 
ihe  developed  three  important  con- 
tacts. The  first  was  a  countryman,  a 
former  postal  clerk  named  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba. A  fiery  orator  who  "spoke 
(the  language  of  the  people,"  Lumum- 
ba was  a  champion  of  Pan -African 
(nationalism.  Lumumba  was  just  then 
emerging  as  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
for  independence  from  Belgium,  and 
in  1960  he  would  become  the  first 
prime  minister  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  as  Zaire  was  then  called. 
The  second  was  the  charming, 
polished  international  financier  Mau- 
rice Tempelsman,  who  30  years  lat- 
er would  become  the  last  companion 
of  Jacqueline  Onassis.  Tempelsman's 
father,  Leon,  had  fled  the  Nazis  in 
1940  and  became  a  diamond  trad- 
er. In  1960,  Tempelsman/?/^  would  J 
open  a  diamond-trading  office  in 
Leopoldville. 

The  third  was  a  C.I. A.  opera- 
tive named  Larry  Devlin,  who 
was  doing  "Soviet  work"  in  Eu- 
rope. Devlin  has  been  variously 
described  as  a  "real  pro"  with  a 
good  sense  of  humor  and  a  love 
of  intrigue,  and  as  a  man  with 
"a  chip  on  his  shoulder." 
According  to  David  N.  Gibbs, 
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the  author  of  The  Political  Economy 
of  Third  World  Intervention,  Devlin  was 
a  middle-ranking  C.I. A.  officer  who 
was  "bored  and  not  doing  well  in  his 
career."  [Devlin  confirms  that  he  was 
"sort  of  behind  the  curve"  career- 
wise,  but  denies  that  he  was  bored.] 
The  Congo  had  been  a  backwater,  but 
now,  with  independence  looming,  it 
suddenly  assumed  tremendous  impor- 
tance in  the  new  African  order.  Being 
rich  in  several  strategic  minerals,  in- 
cluding cobalt  (which  is  important 
for  aerospace  alloys)  and  uranium, 
the  country  was  coveted  by  both  the 
Soviets  and  the  Americans.  When 
Devlin  was  sent  to  Leopoldville  as 
C.I. A.  station  chief  in  the  summer  of 
1960,  it  was  a  career  breakthrough. 
Now  he  could  play  kingmaker. 

In  June,  I  tracked  down  Devlin, 
long  retired  from  the  C.I.A.,  in  rural 
Virginia.  Our  phone  conversation  last- 
ed the  better  part  of  a  morning. 

"Let's  go  back  30  years,"  I  suggested. 
"When  did  you  meet  Mobutu?" 

"It  was  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Round  Table,"  Devlin  recalled.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1959,  Lumumba  called  for  in- 
dependence at  a  rally  in  Leopoldville, 
which  sparked  two  weeks  of  riots.  Bel- 
gium agreed  to  roundtables  to 
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LET'S  MAKE  A  DEAL 


Ronald  Reagan  welcoming 
Mobutu  at  the  White  House, 
1986.  The  Clinton  administration 
withdrew  all  support  for 
Mobutu  by  1994. 
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DRIVE,  HE  SAID 


Mercedes  limousines  belonging 

to  Mobutu's  presidential  guard,  1997. 

The  dictator,  bought  off  tribal  chiefs 

and  other  rivals  with  cars,  money,  and 

political  appointments.  Inset,  near 

right,  Zairean  currency  with  Mobutu's 

likeness.  Inflation  was  so  bad  that 

the  exchange  rate  for  bills  printed  in  1967 

would  be  1.2  billion  to  the  dollar  today. 

Inset,  fur  right,  Mobutu's  villa  at 

Cap  Martin,  overlooking  Monaco. 


discuss  the  future  of  the  colony.  At 
the  second  one,  in  April  1960,  Mobu- 
tu served  as  Lumumba's  private  sec- 
retary. At  the  meeting  it  was  negotiated 
that,  as  of  June  30,  the  Congo  would 
be  free  and  that  there  would  be  elec- 
tions (which  resulted  in  Lumumba's 
becoming  prime  minister).  Devlin  dis- 
covered that  the  Soviets  had  contact- 
ed every  member  of  the  Congolese 
delegation,  and  his  superiors  put  him 
on  the  case. 

"What  was  your  impression  of  Lu- 
mumba?" I  asked. 

"He  was  charismatic  to  Zai'rois,  but 
not  to  me.  I  thought  he  was  a  loose 
cannon  not  knowing  which  way  to 
point,  made  to  make  a  revolution  but 
not  to  exploit  it,  a  bit  of  a  Tom  Paine." 

"Was  he  a  Communist?" 

"No,  but  he  naively  thought  he 
could  use  the  Commies.  The  Congo 
was  the  first  effort  by  the  Soviets  to 
establish  a  controlled  country  outside 
the  bloc  area.  My  theory,  for  what  it's 
worth,  is  that  they  picked  Zaire  be- 
cause of  Lumumba's  naivete.  I  think 
the  plan  was  to  replace  him  with 
Pierre  Mulele,  a  true  comrade  who 
had  been  trained  in  Beijing  and  Guinea, 
where  the  Soviets  were  running  fast  and 
loose,  and  who  was  then  minister  of 
education.  Within  five  weeks,  between 
July  and  August,  approximately  a  thou- 
sand Soviets  were  sent  to  Leopoldville 
to  work  as  technical  advisers  in  the  min- 
istries. With  nine  countries  around  the 
edge,  I  could  see  them  establishing  a 
base  of  operations.  Come  to  the  Con- 
go and  be  trained  to  throw  out  the 
colonial  imperialists. 

"Shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Leopold- 
ville, I  began  cabling  Washington 
that  the  situation  was  touch-and-go," 
he  continued,  "a  Cuba  in  the 
making.  Lumumba  was  very  bad 
news,  a  serious  liability  to  the 
American  position  in  Africa." 

lien  Dulles,  the  head 
of  the  C.I.A.,  accord- 
ingly presented  Lu- 
mumba as  "a  Castro 
or  worse"  to  President 
Eisenhower,  and  in 
scarcely  veiled  lan- 
guage, the  president  appears  to  have 

ordered  the  assassination  of  the  new 

prime  minister. 
On  September  19,  Devlin  received 


al"  cable  from  the  C.I.A.'s  deputy  di- 
rector for  plans  (covert  operations), 
Richard  Bissell.  It  informed  him  that 
in  a  week  a  man  identifying  himself 
only  as  "Joe  from  Paris"  would  arrive 
in  Leopoldville  and  would  explain  his 
assignment  at  that  time. 

"Joe  from  Paris"  turned  out  to  be 
Dr.  Sidney  Gottlieb,  a  C.I. A.  scientist 
commissioned  by  Bissell  to  take  out  Lu- 
mumba with  a  deadly  disease  indige- 
nous to  that  part  of  Africa.  According 
to  Devlin,  Gottlieb  assured  him  there 
was  "presidential  authorization  for  the 
mission."  (Gottlieb  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.) 

"What  was  the  deadly  disease  in 
the  vial?"  I  asked  Devlin  an  interest- 
ing question  in  light  of  the  subsequent 
rumors  that  the  aids  virus  was  devel- 
oped and  disseminated  by  the  C.I. A. 
or  army  intelligence  in  their  efforts  to 
use  biological  warfare. 

"Something  far-out,  I  don't  remem- 
ber," Devlin  said. 

"Lassa  fever  [a  lethal  hemorrhagic 
fever,  like  Ebola]?" 

"No.  And  I  don't  think  you'll  find 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  official  rec- 
ords. The  only  thing  that  I  remember  is 
that  it  was  supposed  to  cause  paralysis." 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  how  I  might 
track  it  down?" 

"Sure  don't." 

Devlin  kept  the  bottle  with  the  dead- 
ly germs,  plus  a  kit  which  contained 
hypodermic  needles,  gauze  masks,  and 
rubber  gloves,  in  the  office  safe.  De- 
spite his  best  efforts,  however,  the 
C.I. A.  agent  was  unable  to  penetrate 
Lumumba's  inner  circle,  so  he  opted 
instead  to  support  the  prime  minis- 
ter's Congolese  enemies  in  their  ef- 
forts to  get  rid  of  him.  (Devlin  says 
now  that  he  was  reluctant  to  "imple- 
ment the  operation,  because  I  didn't 
believe  in  killing  him.")  Devlin  claims 
he  ultimately  dumped  the  deadly  germs 
into  the  river.  "You  must  remember  that 
the  Cold  War  had  been  going  full  blast 
for  more  than  10  years,  and  we  thought 
about  doing  things  quite  differently  than 
we  do  now,"  he  says. 

On  July  6  and  7,  a  week  after  inde- 
pendence and  a  few  days  before  Devlin 
arrived  in  the  Congo,  Mobutu  had 
been  made  a  colonel  and  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army.  "Mobutu  was  very  na- 
tionalist and  seemed  to  be  quite  ideal- 
istic." Devlin  recalled.  "He  was  very 
young    only  29— but  he  gave  the  im- 


pression of  being  very  competent  and 
sure  of  himself." 

By  this  point  Mobutu  had  devel- 
oped a  close  relationship  with  the  Amer- 
icans. Some  claim  that  Devlin  had 
already  recruited  him  in  Brussels.  (Dev- 
lin denies  that  Mobutu  was  ever 
recruited.)  Using  divisions  within  Lu- 
mumba's regime  as  an  excuse,  Mobu- 
tu announced  that  he  was  "neutraliz- 
ing" the  other  politicians.  "This  was 
not  an  army  coup,"  he  explained,  but 
a  "peaceful  revolution."  Mobutu  was 
now  the  effective  head  of  state.  Lu- 
mumba was  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest. 

On  November  28,  Lumumba  es- 
caped. Devlin  worked  closely  with 
Mobutu  to  apprehend  him  on  De- 
cember 1.  He  was  taken  to  Mobutu, 
who  reportedly  spat  in  his  face  and 
said,  "So  you  boasted  that  you'd  have 
my  skin?  Well,  now  it  is  I  who  have 
yours."  Lumumba  was  imprisoned  in 
Thysville,  90  miles  south  of  Leopold- 
ville. Eventually  he  was  flown  down 
to  the  province  of  Katanga,  which  his 
arch-enemy  Moise  Tshombe  had  de- 
clared a  sovereign  state.  Already  beat- 
en half  to  death  by  the  time  the  plane 
landed,  he  was  driven  off  in  a  car 
and  never  seen  again.  The  most  reli- 
able accounts  claim  that  Lumumba  was 
bayoneted  by  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior and  actually  finished  off,  with 
a  compassionate  bullet  to  the  head, 
by  a  Belgian  mercenary. 

Devlin  admitted  that  he  had  carte 
blanche  to  take  out  Lumumba,  but 
claims  that  in  the  end  the  C.I. A.  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  murder;  the 
problem  was  taken  care  of  internal- 
ly. As  for  Mobutu's  role  in  the  as- 
sassination, Devlin  says,  "I  assume 
he  knew  and  approved." 

obutu  had  his  hands 
full  creating  a  nation 
out  of  some  250  frac- 
tious ethnic  groups. 
In  order  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  many 
chieftains  and  kings, 
he  needed  to  put  on  an  extremely 
convincing  show  of  puissance.  The  op- 
portunity came  in  May  1966,  when  he 
discovered  that  four  former  Cabinet 
ministers  were  supposedly  plotting  to 
overthrow  him.  Mobutu  had  them 
hanged  before  a  crowd  of  50,000.  Two 
years  later  he  promised  asylum  to  Pierre 
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Mulele,  who  had  fled  the  country  al 
ter  leading  a  failed  rebellion.  Muleld 
returned  and  was  promptly  executed. ' 

: 

Trying  to  shed  his  imagt1 
as  a  puppet  of  the  C.I.A 
and  the  imperialists 
Mobutu  presented  him 
self  as  Lumumba's  hei: 
(ignoring,  of  course,  thi 
awkward  fact  that  he  ha( 
helped  kill  the  man).  He  portrayed  hi.w 
"revolution"  as  a  nationalistic  one.  Ii 
a  move  that  appalled  Catholics  (whc 
make  up  50  percent  of  the  populatior 
of  Zaire)  he  tried  to  substitute  his  po 
litical  party  for  the  church.  Both,  af 
ter  all,  disseminated  philosophies— ir 
one  case  Christianity,  in  the  othei 
"Mobutuism."  When  Cardinal  Malu 
la,  the  head  of  the  church  in  Zaire 
objected  to  the  party's  substitution  o 
the  word  "Mobutu"  for  "God"  in  tht. 
lyrics  of  hymns,  he  was  forced  to  fleti 
the  country,  and  his  house  was  seizedJ 
In  1971,  Mobutu  unveiled  his  owr 
version  of  African  nationalism,  which! 
he  called  authenticite.  From  now  on 
the  country  and  river  were  no  longer 
to  be  called  the  Congo.  They  werei 
both  to  be  called  Zaire.  (The  word  I 
a  Portuguese  corruption  of  the  Bantu 
word  for  river.  The  word  "Congo,'' 
which  it  replaced,  refers  to  the  largesK 
tribe  in  the  basin,  the  Bakongo,  anc 
is  arguably  more  authentic.)  Leopold 
ville  was  now  Kinshasa;  Stanleyville 
Kisangani;  Elisabethville,  Lubumbashii 
European  dress  was  forbidden.  The  rev\ 
olutionary  outfit  for  men  was  a  two ' 
piece  garment  called  the  abacost  (fiord 
a  has  le  costume,  or  "down  with  the  suit")  i 
and  the  women  were  to  be  wrappeo 
in  colorful  sarongs.  At  the  height  on 
the  sartorial  crackdown,  Zairean  mem 
who  arrived  at  the  airport  wearing: 
ties  had  them  snipped  off. 

The  distinction  between  the  trea- 
sury and  Mobutu's  wallet  became  in 
creasingly  blurred.  As  the  dictator's'! 
personal  wealth  ballooned  to  an  esti- . 
mated  $4  billion,  the  tag  "kleptocra- 
cy"  was  coined.  It  was  an  apt  terra 
for  Mobutu's  political  doctrine.  An> 
important  tribal  chief  or  political  ri- 
val who  might  have  been  a  threat  was 
invited  to  the  table.  He  got  an  audi- 
ence with  Mobutu  that  turned  into  a 
supermarket  shopping  spree;  after- 
ward he  drove  off  in  his  new  Mercedes. 
The  most  serious  threats  won  minis 
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cerial  appointments.  New  posts  were 
Constantly  being  created.  No  one  re- 
mained in  office  for  long.  This  served 
two  purposes:  to  give  others  a  chance 
and  to  make  sure  that  no  one  had 
lime  to  build  a  power  base.  Everyone 
was  kept  off-balance,  and  only  Mobu- 
tu knew  what  was  happening  next. 
The  problem  was  that,  even  in  a  coun- 
try as  fertile  and  blessed  with  natur- 
lal  riches  as  Zaire,  there  wasn't  enough 
wealth  to  set  up  everyone. 

In  1991,  I  had  breakfast  with 
Nguza  Karl  I  Bond,  who  had 
once  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  Mobutu  and,  it  is  said,  was 
horribly  tortured,  with  elec- 
trodes attached  to  his  testicles. 
At  the  time  of  our  meeting, 
however,  Nguza  was  about  to  become 
(Mobutu's  prime  minister  for  the  sec- 
bnd  time.  After  breakfast  he  was  to 
attend  a  wake  for  an  opposition  par- 
ty figure,  who  had  been  blown  up  by 
fuboux— or  owls— as  the  agents  of  Mobu- 
tu's dreaded  secret  police  were  known. 
Nguza  summed  up  Mobutuism  with  a 
Latin  maxim,  "Homo  homini  lupus: 
rMen  are  like  wolves  to  each  other.' 
iWhen  there  are  two  boys  and  two  pieces 
(of  candy,  the  natural  tendency  is  for 
pne  to  seize  both,"  he  elaborated. 

Not  surprisingly,  Zaire  became  per- 
meated with  venality.  The  matabiche, 
or  bribe,  was  institutionalized  at  all 
levels  of  society.  Nothing  was  possible 
unless  the  wheels  were  greased  before- 
hand. In  1981, 1  needed  to  have  my  pass- 
Iport  stamped  by  four  different  municipal 
departments  to  leave  Kisangani.  A 
helpful  local  man  offered  to  escort  me 
through  the  process.  What  you  have  to 
do  is  tuck  10  zaires  into  your  passport 
each  time  you  present  it  for  stamping, 
he  explained.  We  breezed  through  the 
first  three  officials,  but  the  fourth  was 
a  soldier,  who  couldn't  be  seen  taking 
a  bribe.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do? 
Corrupt  me?"  he  asked.  I  was  taken 
into  another  room  and  threatened  with 
iprison.  Half  an  hour  later  the  soldier's 
assistant  offered  an  alternative:  20  zaires 
for  his  boss  and  10  for  himself,  and 
we'll  forget  all  about  it.  My  helpful  lo- 
cal friend  was  beaten  and  relieved  of 
all  his  money. 

No  one  took  more  than  Mobutu 
himself.  He  had— for  starters  dozens  of 
properties  around  the  world,  including 
ta  chateau  in  Belgium,  a  villa  outside 
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Mobutu  surrounded 
himself  with  a  bizarre 
entourage  of  soothsayer* 
marabouts,  and 
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A  room  in  Mobutu's 

Kinshasa  home  after  the 

May  looting.  Houses 

belonging  to  Mobutu  and 

his  associates  were  trashed 

during  the  interregnum. 

Mobutu  had  dozens  of 

properties  around  the  world,  y 

including  a  chateau  in/ 

Belgium,  villas  in  Morocco 

and  Portugal,  hotels  in  Spain 

and  South  Africa,  and  a 


Lausanne,  estates  in  Portugal,  South 
Africa,  and  Morocco,  and  the  four- 
story  Villa  del  Mare  on  Cap  Martin, 
overlooking  Monaco. 

Mobutu  had  a  lot  of  dependents,  how- 
ever—1,000,  according  to  one  source. 
Officially,  he  has  14  children,  8  of  which 
are  by  his  first  wife,  Gbiatibwa  Gigbe 
Yetene,  or  Marie-Antoinette,  a  good 
woman  and  gracious  First  Lady,  by 
all  accounts.  She  died  on  October  22, 
1977,  from  having  been  kicked  while 
pregnant.  "Her  death  was  mysterious," 
Pierre  Janssen,  a  young  Belgian  mar- 
ried to  Yaki,  Marie-Antoinette  and 
Mobutu's  daughter,  told  me  in  a  restau- 
rant on  New  York's  Madison  Avenue. 
(He  was  downplaying  any  involve- 
ment Mobutu  might  have  had  in  his 
first  wife's  death.)  Mobutu  also  had  six 
children  by  twin  sisters:  four  by  Mama 
Bobi  Ladawa,  who  would  become  his 
new  wife,  and  two  by  her  sister,  who 
would  marry  his  uncle  but  would  al- 
legedly remain  his  mistress.  The  twins 
are  "Machiavellian."  Janssen  told  me. 

Dr.  William  Close  (father 
of  the  actress  Glenn 
Close),  who  was  Mobu- 
tu's personal  physician 
from  1964  to  1976,  be- 
lieves that  his  former  pa- 
tient was  not  always  so 
greedy— that  in  the  beginning,  at  least, 
he  tried  to  be  a  good  leader.  I  reached 
Close  at  his  medical  office  in  Wyoming. 
where  he  has  been  practicing  rural 
medicine  for  the  last  20  years.  A  sur- 
geon by  profession.  Close  arrived  in 
Leopoldville  to  do  missionary  work  at 
the  moment  of  independence.  Three 
days  after  the  festivities  a  mutiny  erupt- 
ed, and  Close  went  to  Kinshasa, Gen- 
eral Hospital  to  see  how  he  could  help. 
Several  weeks  later  the  hospital's  old 
Belgian  surgeon  accompanied  a  wound- 
ed police  commissioner  back  to  Brus- 
sels, and  Close  found  himself  the  only 
surgeon  for  the  2,000-bed  facility. 
Eventually  he  became  its  director,  chief 
doctor  of  the  army,  and  Mobutu's  per- 
sonal physician.  In  1976,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  cutting  back  on  the 
independence-day  celebration  so  the 
money  saved  could  be  used  to  buy 
food  for  the  hundreds  of  children  on 
the  pediatric  ward  suffering  from  pro- 
tein-deficiency disease  (kwashiorkor).  A 
few  months  later  Mobutu  insisted  Close 
reinstate  a  doctor 


REBEL  WITH  A  CAUSE 

Laurent  Kabila,  in  a 

black  safari  suit,  being 

sworn  in  as  president. 

May  29,  1997.  Rumors  were 

already  circulating  that 

the  new  president  had  burned 

peasants  as  witches. 
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BRAVO,  BILBAC 

Situated  on  the  Nervio 

River  in  Spain's  Basque  count  n 

Frank  Gehry's  masterpiece 

which  incorporates  322,966  squari 

feet  of  titanium,  is  the  latest  am 

boldest  of  his  innovative  experiment 

with  style  and  space.  It  all  bega; 

20  years  ago  in  California,  when  h 

wrapped  buildings  in  corrugatci 

metal  and  chain  link 
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Architect  provocateur  Frank  Gehry  has  defied  all  accepted  design  limits  with  the  swingy  grac* 
his  titanium-skinned  Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao  in  the  Basque  region  of  Spain.  Anticipatt 
the  October  unt$|ng  of  this  8100  million,  2 57,000-square-foot  wonder,  MATT  TYRNAll 
explores  its  Popsicle-stick  beginnings,  5,000-ton  steel  frame,  and  aggressively  sculptural  fin 
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I've  done  from  the  day  I  started  this 
project  has  been  some  kind  of  search— 
an  odyssey  to  find  a  new  language," 
says  Frank  Gehry,  architect  of  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao,  which 
opens  in  October. 

Observers  understand.  Those  deter- 
mined to  take  in  the  massive  building 
from  the  most  advantageous  perspec- 
tive can  be  seen  trekking  diligently 
across  the  Nervion  River  by  way  of 
the  Puente  de  la  Salve.  Yet  even  from 
this  vantage,  on  a  far  embankment  where 
Gehry's  Wagnerian  amalgamation  of 
shimmering  titanium  curves  and  soar- 
ing, contorted  walls  can  be  best  ap- 
preciated, words  fail.  Attempted 
descriptions  only  serve  to  diminish  one*s 
memory  of  the  prismatic  intensity  of 
this  $100  million,  257,000 -square -foot 
modern  wonder.  Visitors  keep  trying 
to  talk  about  it:  Surrendering  to  met- 
aphor, some  see  an  enormous  bouquet 
of  writhing,  slippery-skinned  fish.  Oth- 
ers evoke  images  of  a  leviathan  sheathed 
in  mirrors  or  a  mermaid  sprawled 
along  the  river,  hair  blowing  in  the 
breeze.  Choose  your  own  vision-  this 
spectacular  building,  with  its  5,000-ton 
steel  frame,  will  persuade  you  that  life 
courses  through  it.  Life  and  ideas,  for 
this  is  a  building  that  celebrates  still- 
evolving  architectural  ambitions.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  creating  and  re-creating 
itself,  rebelling  against  stasis  like  a 
wild,  progressive  current. 

"I  want  buildings  that  have  a  pas- 
sion in  them."  Gehry  declares,  "that 
have  feeling  in  them,  that  make  peo- 
ple feel  something— even  if  they  get  mad 
at  it."  Provocateur,  Expressionist,  he 
sculpts  on  a  building-size  scale,  will- 
ing his  ambitions  forward,  disregard- 
ing architectural  conventions  and  rules. 
"Frank  is  at  his  best  when  slightly  out 
of  control,"  critic  continued  on  pagi   is. 
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The  greatest  building  of  our  11016,^ 

declares  Philip  Johnson. 
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SWIRLING  DERVISH 

Gehry's  attempt  to  create  a  new 

Guggenheim,  one  that  would  be  as  important 

as  tlie  museum's  Manhattan  landmark 

(which  was  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

and  completed  in  1959),  begun  with  models 

constructed  of  cardboard,  crinkled  paper, 

and  basswood.  The  building  had  to  be  spacious 

enough  to  showcase  massive  pieces  such  as 

Richard  Sena's  Snake,  a  162-ton  sculpture, 

The  Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao  is 

scheduled  to  open  in  October. 
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Tlie  children  of  Robert  and  Ethel  Kennedy  carry  an  enormous  burden— some  with 
grace,  others  with  difficulty— which  recently  has  seemed  heavier  in  the  wake  of  Michj 

shocking  affair  with  a  baby-sitter,  an  angry  book  written  by  Joe's  ex-wife, 
Sheila  Rauch,  and  reams  of  unflattering  attention  in  the  press.  Talking  with  the  Kenn, , 
and  family  intimates  about  the  legacy  of  Hickory  Hill,  womanizing,  drugs,  and 
alcohol  MI(  ;i  I AEL  SHMYERSON  encounters  the  fierce  loyalty  of  a  wildly  diverse  cfc 
as  well  as  the  story  jtjehind  the  baby-sitter  scandal 


beautiful  June 


morning  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
frumpy  delegates  throng  into  a  state- 
college  building  for  what  would  be,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  midterm  state 
Democratic  convention  of  almost  par- 
alyzing tediousness.  Not  today.  An  air 
of  real  anticipation  suffuses  the  cinder- 
block  halls:  after  nearly  two  months 
of  ducking  the  press.  Massachusetts  rep- 
resentative Joseph  Kennedy  is  set  to 
appear. 

Though  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  has  still  not  formally  an- 
nounced his  run  to  succeed  William 
Weld  as  governor  in  1998.  whereas 
the  state's  attorney  general,  Scott 
Harshbarger,  has,  the  latter  is  utterly 
ignored  as  press  and  partisans  crowd 
the  big,  balloon-filled  room  where 
heaping  plates  of  eggs  and  bacon  are 
being  devoured  with  appalling  dispatch 
in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the 
breakfast's  "host."  A  sudden  hubbub 
at  the  door  signals  his  arrival— that, 
and  the  plenitude  of  Joe  Kennedy  signs 
hoisted  by  the  faithful. 

With  his  once  shaggy  blond  hair 
cut  short  enough  not  to  fall  .below 
the  collar  of  an  expensive  dark-blue 
suit.  Kennedy  still  looks  hipper  than 
the  average  congressman,  and  more 
ruggedly  handsome.  At  44  he  has  the 
tanned,  wind-weathered  look  of  the 
expert  sailor  he  is.  with  that  hawk- 
like nose  and  big  grin  that  suggest 
his  mother  Ethel's  family  more  than 
the  Kennedys.  Like  most  of  his  broth- 
ers, he's  taller  than  his  father  was, 
nearly  six  feet  two,  with  a  wife  in 
tow  almost  as  tall  as  he.  Beth  Kelly, 
lissome  in  an  immaculate  cream- 
colored  dress  that  a  single  ketchup 
drop  would  ruin,  is  the  congress- 
man's second  wife,  not  the  one  who 
wrote  the  book  that  is  one  of  his 
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"Hickory  Hill  was  pretty 
active,  all  right.  Nobody  ever 
picked  anything  up,  and  it 
was  assumed  no  one  should'' 
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GENE  POOL 

Robert  Kennedy 

relaxes  at  the  Hickory  Hili 

pool  in  1%7— a  year 

before  his  death— with 

Courtney  in  flippers  and 

Bobby  junior. 


two  recent  travails. 
When  I  work  my  way 
through   the  crowd 
around  them  to  shake 
Joe's  hand,  his  ice- 
blue  eyes  lock  on  me. 
"I've  been  inter- 
viewing your  sib- 
lings," I  tell  him. 
"Yeah,"  he  says, 
"I  heard." 

"I'm  hoping  we 
can  talk." 
*'We*ll  be  in  touch,"  he  says  briskly, 
almost  menacingly,  then  moves  away. 
A  certain  testiness  is  only  in  or- 
der:  the  preceding  five  weeks  have 
been  the  worst  of  Joe's  political  ca- 
reer, a  one-two  punch  of  embarrass- 
ing disclosures  that  have  badly  jarred 
his  run  before  it  starts  and  made  na- 
tional news  as  the  latest   "Kennedy 
scandals."   It's  hard  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  siblings  who  say  Joe 
has  been  unfairly  tarred  by  the  more 
shocking  of  the  two:  he  is,  after  all, 
not  his  brother  Michael's 
keeper.   And   whatever 
age    the    family    baby- 
sitter was  when  Michael, 
a   39-year-old  married 
father  of  three,  appar- 
ently  began    sleeping 
with   her— maybe    16, 
maybe  even    14— why 
should  Joe  be  punished 
or  that?  But  when  re- 
porters from  The  Bos- 
ton Globe,  which  broke 
J    /  the  story  April  25,  and 

its  scrappy  tabloid  ri- 
val, the  Boston  Herald, 
cornered  Joe  soon  af- 
ter to  ask  what  he'd 
known  about  the  sit- 


In  Hyannis  Port  now, 
says  Christopher  Kennedy, 
"its  easier  to  get  an 
A.A.  meeting  together  than 
a  touch-football  team." 


uation  and  when,  Joe  waffled  enoug 
to  convince  most  voters  that  he  w< ! 
being  less  than  truthful.  Many  wei 
further  annoyed  to  think  that  a  coi 
gressman,  whenever  he  found  out  tr 
truth  of  the  matter,  would  fail  to  at 
in  the  girl's  best  interests  by  helping  t 
end  the  relationship. 
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By  a  twist  of  fate,  th 
baby-sitter   story   su: 
faced  not  48  hours  a 
ter    Joe's    first    wifr 
Sheila  Rauch,  appeare  j 
on  PrimeTime  Live  t 
launch  her  book  tour  fc 
Shattered  Faith,  a  strongly  felt  chroi 
icle  of  her  battle  to  resist  Joe's  pet 
tion  for  an  annulment  of  their  12-yea 
marriage.  Rauch  focuses  her  indign; 
tion  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  il 
emissaries  who  blithely  endorse  ar 
nulment  as  the  way  for  divorced  couj 
pies  to  get  on  with  their  lives— neve  i 
mind  that  an  annulled  marriage,  i 
the  church's  eyes,  is  one  that  neve 
existed.   But  Joe  comes  across  as 
bully,  given  to  declaring  his  wife 
"nobody."  Though  granted  a  civil  d<| 
vorce  by  Rauch  in  1991  without  cor 
test— and,    more    important    to    th1 
Kennedys,  without  public  complaint- 
a  remarried  Joe  insisted  on  an  am 
nulment  over  his  ex-wife's  objection 
that  it  would,  theologically,  negate  thei: 
twin  teenage  sons.  Worse,  in  Rauch' 
account,  he  seemed  to  demand  it  ncu 
out  of  faith  so  much  as  out  of  poliii 
ical  expediency:  the  annulment  is,  h\ 
rationalized  to  her.  just   "Cathoffl 
gobbledygook." 

On  its  own,  the  book  might  hav 
caused  a  small  stir.  Without  it,  thl, 
baby-sitter  scandal  might  not  havi 
hurt.  Together,  the  two  seemed  M 
underscore,  as  Maureen  Dowd  put  i 
bluntly  in  The  New  York  Times,  thl, 
"swinish"  attitude  of  Kennedy  men 
toward  women.  "It's  the  spontaneousi 
combustion  problem,"  says  Lou  D: 
Natale,  a  prominent  Boston  politica 
consultant  who  has  had  his  spats  witl 
Joe  Kennedy.  "You're  standing  nex 
to  someone  who  goes  up  in  flames 
and  you're  covered  with  gaso 
line.  What  happens?  You  g< 
up  in  flames!" 

In  newspaper  polls.  Kenned 

has  dropped  from  an  imposini 

lead  to  a  dead  heat  with  his  ri 

val,  and  women  voters,   tradi 
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tionally  as  strong  a  Kennedy  bloc  as 
blacks,  have  voiced  the  keenest  dis- 
nchantment.  In  a  year,  of  course, 
(the  crisis  may  be  ancient  history,  and 
'the  candidate,  with  the  money  and  mus- 
ble  his  family  brings  to  every  race, 
may  be  on  his  way  to  the  statehouse. 
Above  the  fray,  though,  a  larger  ques- 
tion looms. 

The  R.F.K.  clan,  to  which  Joe  and 
Michael  belong,  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  six  Kennedy  families,  includ- 
ing the  Shrivers  and  the  Smiths.  Of 
the  28  cousins  who  form  the  fami- 
ly's third  generation  after  the  patri- 
arch who  made  the  Kennedys  the 
best-known  Irish-Catholic  family  in 
America— the  closest  thing  to  a  roy- 
al family  we  have— 10  are  "R.F.K. 's." 
The  R.F.K. 's  have  also  been  impli- 
cated in  the  most  trouble,  with  a  rap 
sheet  disproportionate  to  their  num- 
bers: one  son's  death  by  drug  over- 
dose, another's  arrest  for  heroin 
possession,  and  the  involvement  of 
Joe  himself  in  reckless  driving  that 
left  a  girl  paralyzed  for  life,  along 
with  a  general  trend  of  overindulgence 
among  the  sons  that  has  sent  sever- 
al of  them  into  rehab.  With  April's 
bews  added  in,  one  has  to  wonder: 
Is  there  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  Bobby's  kids? 

I  set  out  to  answer  thai  question 
by  going  to  as  many  of  the  sources 
as  I  could— 6  of  the  10  R.F.K. 's,  as  it 
turned  out— and  talking  to  as  many  of 
their  friends,  colleagues,  and  detrac- 
tors as  I  could  find.  The  answer  I 
reached  surprised  me. 

Along  the  way,  I  began  discerning 
the  outlines  of  the  story  behind  the 
baby-sitter  scandal.  What  I  found 
didn't  exculpate  Michael  from  a  se- 
rious lapse  of  moral  judgment.  But  it 
llid  suggest  that  he  may  not  have 
slept  with  an  under-age  girl,  as  re- 
ported, and  thus  wasn't,  in  the  eyes 
af  the  law  at  least,  a  criminal.  It  also 
raised  the  question  of  whether  some- 
one had  set  out  to  damage  Kennedy 
by  misrepresenting  the  story  and  leak- 
ing a  steady  drip  of  subsequent  de- 
tails to  the  Boston  papers.  The  Ken- 
nedy clan,  to  its  enormous  frustra- 
tion, felt  that  it  could  do  nothing  in 
response.  It  couldn't  even  name  the 
two  likeliest  suspects— not  when  one 
was  a  Kennedy  relative  and  the  oth- 
pr  was  a  central  figure  in  the  sordid 
rama. 
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I  have  a  sense  that  all  of  the 
Kennedys  are  in  a  castle  with 
a  moat  around  it  and  a  gang- 
plank that  lifts  up,"  says  one 
old  Washington  friend  of  the 
R.FK.'s.  "And  they're  all  in 
there  with  boiling  oil  for  jour- 
nalists. They're  in  a  siege  mentality  all 
the  time,  and  I  think  it  colors  their 
whole  relationship  with  other  people." 
Every  journalist  approaches  the  ram- 
parts with  a  wary  upward  look.  But 
around  to  the  side  is  a  door  that 
swings  open  readily  enough  to  reveal 
an  R.F.K.  as  accessible  as  a  Rotari- 
an— an  early  reminder  that  even  in  a 
clan  as  tight-knit  as  the  R.FK.'s,  Ken- 
nedys do  vary.  And  that  a  scandal  in- 
volving one  up  in  Massachusetts  is  a 
world  away  from  another's  life  and 
mores  in  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

At  46,  Kathleen  Kennedy  Townsend 
is  the  eldest  of  the  R.FK.'s  and,  if 
one  is  to  believe  Charlie  Peters  of 
The  Washington  Monthly,  the  most 
admirable.  "She's  been  the  embodiment 
of  the  best  the  family  represents," 
says  Peters,  who  got  to  know  Kath- 
leen when  he  published  political  arti- 
cles by  her  in  the  early  1980s.  "She's 
stayed  loyal  to  the  true  faith." 

Within  Maryland's  historic  domed 
statehouse,  up  a  curving  flight  of  mar- 
ble stairs,  Townsend  commands  a  large, 
high-ceil inged  lair  as  lieutenant  gover- 
nor but  introduces  herself  as  Kathleen. 
Except  for  the  pictures  of  her  father  on 
the  walls,  one  might  not  make  the  fam- 
ily connection;  handsome  but  prim,  with 
a  demeanor  more  professorial  than  po- 
litical, Kathleen  is  certainly  the  most 
cerebral  of  the  siblings.  She  is  also,  by 
one  measure  at  least,  the  most  successful. 
While  at  Radcliffe,  Kathleen  met  the 
man  she  wanted  to  marry,  a  college  tu- 
tor four  years  her  senior.  But  David 
Townsend  had  no  thought  of  settling 
down.  Kathleen  talked  him  into  joining 
her,  with  friends,  on  a  Huck  Finn-like 
excursion  by  wooden  raft  down  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  trip's  end,  they  were 
a  couple;  they  now  have  four  daugh- 
ters. Townsend's  family  goes  back  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  Maryland— one  reason, 
Kathleen  observes  without  waiting  for 
the  carpetbag  question,  why  they  live 
in  Annapolis.  The  other  is  that  Townsend 
is  a  professor  at  St.  John's,  which 
makes  him  the  seeming  antithesis  of 
Kennedy  ambition  and  machismo. 
"You  know,  I  wouldn't  say  that," 


Kathleen  responds,  bridling.  "He's  an 
intellectual.  I  mean,  he  teaches  at  the 
most  intellectual  of  all  colleges,  where 
they  study  the  great  books.  He  teach- 
es Greek  .  .  .  [and]  Einstein  and  Shake- 
speare and  chaos  theory.  In  other  words 
.  .  .  he's  very  strong." 

So  is  Kathleen,  who  survived  the 
humiliation  of  being  the  first  Kennedy 
ever  to  lose  an  election  when  she  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  a  state  congression- 
al seat  in  1986.  Her  district  was  strong- 
ly Republican,  which  hurt,  but  so  did 
Kathleen's  squeaky  speaking  voice  (since 
trained),  her  thick  glasses  (replaced  now 
by  contacts),  and  her  decision  to  down- 
play the  Kennedy  name  by  not  including 
it  on  bumper  stickers  (a  mistake  she 
won't  make  again).  Stoically,  she  set- 
tled for  a  modest  post  in  the  state's 
department  of  education,  steering  high- 
schoolers  to  community  service.  Then 
she  hit  on  the  larger  notion  of  for- 
mally inculcating  moral  values.  The  pro- 
gram's success  helped  persuade  Parris 
Glendening  to  pick  her  as  his  running 
mate  in  1994,  as  did  her  positions, 
conservative  for  a  Kennedy,  which  in- 
clude a  pro-death-penalty  stance  and  the 
belief— since  put  into  law— that  violent 
offenders  with  life  sentences  should 
not  be  eligible  for  parole. 

These  convictions  have  obvious  roots 
—a  father's  murder  and  his  killer's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  seek  his  freedom— but 
Kathleen  stresses  the  more  positive  val- 
ues she  learned  from  her  father  while 
he  was  alive.  The  night,  for  example, 
that  he  came  back  from  rural  Missis- 
sippi and  told  his  startled  children  how 
families  were  living  in  houses  smaller 
than  their  dining  room.  "Do  you  know 
how  lucky  you  are?  You  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. You  have  to  give  some- 
thing back."  The  times  he  drove  them 
through  Washington  ghettos,  saying, 
"See?  Street  after  street,  there's  no  grass, 
no  playground.  These  kids  want  to  be 
able  to  play,  too." 

one  of  the  R.F.K.  sis- 
ters appears  to  have  suf- 
fered a  turbulent  youth 
or  later  moral  failings, 
though  such  a  distinc- 
tion is  lost  in  the  tab- 
loids. When  you  ask 
them  if  this  is  because  they  grew  up 
clear  of  fierce  political  expectations,  they 
roll  their  eyes— Kennedys  prefer  sports 
to  self-analysis— and  ask  you,  in  re- 
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turn,  if  it  isn't  true  that  boys  just  get 
into  more  trouble  than  girls.  Whatever 
the  reason,  they  tend,  like  Kathleen,  to 
be  more  open  as  a  result:  only  Rory, 
the  youngest  sister,  adamantly  refuses 
to  meet  with  me.  The  child  with  whom 
Ethel  was  pregnant  when  Bobby  was 
shot,  Rory  is,  at  28,  a  New  York-based 
activist  whose  documentary  films  ex- 
plore social  issues  such  as  the  rough 
treatment  accorded  female  addicts  in 
hospitals.  Rory  is  also,  according  to 
her  sister  Kathleen,  "a  radical  femi- 
nist," which  must  have  sparked  up 
dinner-table  talk  when  the  family  gath- 
ered this  past  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
as  it  does  every  year,  at  the  Kennedy 
compound  in  Hyannis  Port. 

Cordial  but  a  bit  warier  than  Kath- 
leen, Kerry,  38,  meets  me  in  the  new. 
sunlit  offices  of  the  R.F.K.  Memorial 
off  Washington's  Dupont  Circle.  She's 
a  Cabinet  wife— her  husband  of  seven 
years,  Andrew  Cuomo,  is  the  new  sec- 
retary of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment—and the  mother  of  twins,  with 
another  child  due  this  month:  she  no 
longer  oversees  the  memorial,  but  does 
keep  a  hand  in  the  part  of  it  that  she 
started  a  decade  ago,  the  R.F.K.  Cen- 
ter for  Human  Rights,  which  helps 
protect  activists  in  oppressive  coun- 
tries. Of  the  sisters,  Kerry  was  the  biggest 
tomboy— shinning  up  trees,  helping  her 
brother  Bobby  skin  rats— and  daring 
enough,  one  day  at  Brown,  when  she 
was  with  her  best  friend,  Mary  Richard- 
son, to  jump  out  of  a  second-floor 
window  into  a  snowdrift  that  unfortu- 
nately masked  a  flight  of  stairs  (one 
foot  bears  the  scars  of  multiple  opera- 
tions to  mend  the  many  broken  bones). 
This  moxie  stood  her  in  good  stead  when 
she  began  traveling  to  troubled'  coun- 
tries to  lobby  on  behalf  of  jailed  dissi- 
dents. She  also  soon  realized  how 
useful  the  Kennedy  name  could  be. 

"In  the  international  human -rights 
field,  people  put   their  lives  on  the 
line  every  day,"   Kerry  says.   "And 
they  can't  afford  to  trust  someone 
they  don't  know,  because  if  they  share 
what  they're  doing  or  how  they're 
doing  it,  or  what  their  plans  are, 
with  the  wrong  person,  they  may  be 
imprisoned  or  maybe  killed.  Every 
single  country  I've  ever  been  into, 
people  have  immediately  opened 
up  to  me.  And  have  immediately 
trusted  me  with  that  kind  of  in- 
formation." Kerry  has  been  stopped 


and  searched  in  her  travels;  once,  at 
the  airport  in  El  Salvador,  she  had  to 
take  drastic  action.  "They  confiscated 
our  papers,"  she  recalls,  "and  I  got 
them  back  from  the  guy  and  ran  into 
the  bathroom  and  ate  them." 

A  short  walk  away  is 
the  Georgetown  house 
where  Courtney  lives 
with  her  second  hus- 
band, Paul  Hill,  and 
their  infant  daughter, 
Saoirse  Roisin  (pro- 
nounced "Searsha  Rosheen").  One  of 
the  Guilford  Four.  Hill  was  impris- 
oned on  charges  of  I.R.A.  terrorism 
and  murder— 15  years  in  all,  5  of 
them  in  solitary  confinement.  He  was 
freed  when  a  British  court  acknowl- 
edged that  his  confession  had  been 
manufactured.  From  the  start  Hill 
protested  that  he  had  been  framed,  and 
upon  his  release  refused  to  accept  pa- 
role for  a  second  murder  charge,  in- 
sisting instead  on  a  hearing  that  would 
clear  his  name  completely  or.  con- 
ceivably, throw  him  back  into  prison. 
It  was  in  March  1990.  between  hear- 
ings, that  Courtney  met  him.  Her  broth- 
er Joe  had  championed  the  Guilford 
Four  in  Congress  and  got  to  know  Hill. 
Ethel  went  to  hear  Joe's  new  friend 
speak,  and  decided  that  Courtney,  di- 
vorced after  a  10 -year  marriage,  ought 
to  meet  him.  That  Courtney  lay  in  a 
Manhattan  apartment  with  a  broken 
neck  from  skiing  deterred  her  not  at 
all:  Ethel  gave  him  Courtney's  ad- 
dress. Hill  went  to  visit  her,  and  the 
two  promptly  fell  in  love. 

Of  the  R.F.K.  sisters,  Courtney  is 
the  exception.  Blonde  rather  than  dark- 
haired,  shorter  and  fuller-bodied  than 
the  others,  she  is  also 
the  most  sensitive 


and  emotionally  vulnerable  of  th 
bunch.  With  palpable  affection  sh 
introduces  me  to  her  husband,  wh 
for  his  good  looks,  long  hair,  an 
lightness  of  manner  might  more  like 
ly  be  a  roadie  for  U2  than  the  sui 
vivor  of  a  Kafkaesque  nightmare.  Then 
she  leads  me  through  a  living  roor 
filled  with  family  photographs  out  t 
the  back  garden,  where  we  sit  witi 
Heinekens  as  she  talks  proudly  o 
having  her  first  baby  at  40,  with  he  J 
mother  in  the  delivery  room  and  he 
husband  beside  her  to  cut  the  umbi 
ical  cord. 

Like  her  sisters.  Courtney  has  workei 
on  issues,  impelled  by  her  father's  e> 
ample.  She  helped  bring  environmer 
tally  responsible  companies  into  Easten 
Europe  and  served  as  a  U.N.  repre 
sentative  there  for  pediatric  aids,  taugh 
elementary  school,  and  did  fund-raisin 
for  the  R.F.K.  Memorial.  Still,  she  seemi 
more  tentative  than,  say,  Kathleen.  " 
was  never  very  good  in  school,"  she  say\ 
readily.  "I  didn't  finish  college  or  any 
thing."  What  she  had,  from  her  firs 
trip  to  Ireland  at  age  14  with  Kerr) 
was  a  deep  affinity  for  her  family's  root* 
"As  soon  as  the  plane  landed  at  Shan 
non,"  she  says  softly,  "I  felt  like  I  wa 
at  home." 

Courtney  studied  Irish  history  a 
Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  visited  ol 
ten  after  that,  then  immersed  hersel 
in  her  husband-to-be's  second  cas 
eventually  mobilizing  much  of  the  famtj 
ily  to  attend  the  hearing  in  earl;| 
1994  which  expunged  the  last  stain 
from  his  name.  Though  a  terrorist  mut 
der  charge  is  in  a  somewhat  differer 
league  from  an  affair  with  a  bab> 
sitter— and  Michael  Ken- 
nedy appears,  unlike 
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"Do  you  know  how 

lucky  you  are?"  Bobby  asked 

his  children.  "You  have 

a  responsibility.  You  have  to; 

give  something  back.' ! 
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Paul  Hill,  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
innocent— Courtney  feels  strongly  for 
both  Michael  and  Joe. 

"I  don't  understand  why  everybody's 
going  on  about  Joe,"  she  says  with  in- 
dignation. "A  lot  of  people  have  had 
brothers  who  may  have  done  things  that 
they  regret,  and  you  don't  blame  it  on 
the  brother."  And  whatever  Michael  has 
or  hasn't  done,  she  says  loyally,  "I'm 
crazy  about  him.  He's  extremely  friend- 
ly and  outgoing. -He's  smart.  And  I 
don't  want  to  say  'charming,'  but  he's 
got  something  about  him  that  draws 
people  to  him.  Also,  he's  a  great  fa- 
ther. He  takes  his  children  on  little 
adventures  everywhere." 

So  it  must  be  painful,  I  suggest,  all 
this  recent  stuff. 

"Of  course,"  she  says  quietly,  and 
takes  a  sip  of  her  beer.  "It's  painful." 

Loyalty  is  the  virtue  Ken- 
nedys put  above  all  oth- 
ers. It's  the  trait  friends 
of  the  family  speak  of 
with  admiration.  Yet  it's 
the  one  that  most  infuri- 
ates critics  when  a  Ken- 
nedy gets  into  trouble.  "There  are  no 
moral  judgments!"  exclaims  one  close 
friend  of  the  family. 

"In  fact,"  says  another  person  close 
to  the  R.F.K.'s,  "the  family  values 
are  more  those  of  the  Mafia.  It's 
about  power  and  control.  It's  like  the 
Mafia  even  in  the  way  the  children 
are  directed  not  to  be  well-rounded 
individuals,  but  to  create  an  effective 
team.  The  hard  part  for  this  family," 
adds  the  observer,  "is  that  there  wasn't 
enough  attention  paid,  right  from  the 
start.  If  your  child  hits  a  playmate  at 
two  years  old,  you  intervene:  That 
doesn't  happen  with  the  Kennedys. 
The  only  time  the  family  intervenes 
is  when  there's  an  embarrassment  in 
the  press— then  there's  the  circling  of 
the  wagons.  The  infraction  is  not  con- 
sidered important,  only  the  public 
embarrassment." 

That  attitude  seems  to  go  back  at 
least  two  generations,  to  the  grandfa- 
ther who  made  the  family  fortune 
with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness,  oppor- 
tunism, and  brute  force.  "Part  of  the 
measure  of  strength  of  the  family,  as 
he  saw  it,  is  what  you  can  fix."  this 
same  observer  says.  "It's  only  that 
Teddy  got  caught  cheating  on  the  Span- 
ish exam,  not  that  he  was  cheating. 
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You  do  whatever  you  can  get  away 
with,  and  if  the  family's  powerful 
enough,  you  fix  it."  But  as  the  R.F.K.'s 
grew  up  at  Hickory  Hill,  the  gracious 
Virginia  estate  purchased  by  their 
grandfather  for  Jack  and  Jackie,  then 
passed  on  to  Bobby  and  Ethel,  they 
were  shaped  far  more,  of  course,  by 
their  mother,  who  brought  with  her 
the  complex  imprint  of  her  own  fam- 
ily, the  Skakels. 

Life  at  Hickory  Hill  with  8  or  10 
children  underfoot  was,  depending 
on  a  visitor's  point  of  view,  a  high- 
energy  household  of  constant  activi- 
ty or,  as  one  put  it,  "a  fucking  zoo." 
Both  Bobby  and  Ethel  adored  their 
children  individually  and,  it  sometimes 
seemed,  in  the  growing  aggregate,  as 
Ethel  appeared  to  aim  for  breaking 
her  mother-in-law's  record  of  nine  chil- 
dren to  claim  the  title  of  Ultimate 
Kennedy  Mother.  And  both  felt  strong- 
ly that  children  should  be  treated,  as 
much  as  possible,  like  grown-ups. 
Kathleen  remembers  attending  the  Sen- 
ate racketeering  hearings  presided  over 
by  her  father  in  the  late  50s.  Later, 
as  attorney  general,  Bobby  would  bring 
his  children  to  the  office  and  have 
them  sit  in  on  meetings  with  sena- 
tors; when  dignitaries  came  to  the 
house  for  dinner,  the  children  were 
encouraged  to  quiz  them.  "They  all  liked 
to  wrestle  and  do  athletic  things  ...  a 
lot  of  chatter  around  the  table  .  .  . 
or  get  into  a  food  fight."  recalls 
Judge  E.  Gerald  Tremblay,  a  law- 
school  classmate  of  Bobby's.  "They 
were  active  children.  They  weren't 
mean-spirited.  They  were  normal 
kids— with  a  lot  of  opportunities." 

As  the  family  continued  to  grow, 
however,  the  children's  upbringing 
became  more  erratic.  "Their  father  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,"  one  friend  ob- 
serves. Fights  were  settled  fairly,  and 
some  decorum  was  maintained  when 
he  was  there.  When  he  was  away, 
though,  the  rules  seemed  to  disap- 
pear. "A  lot  of  the  strength  came 
from  Bob  in  that  family,"  says  an- 
other old  friend.  "Ethel  depended  on 
him  for  that.  I  don't  think  she  had 
been  raised  with  that  quality.  She 
didn't  have  the  training  to  raise  a 
large  family." 

In  some  ways,  Ethel's  background 
seemed  to  mirror  the  Kennedys'  own. 
She  came  from  a  large,  wealthy  fam- 
ily with  a  mother  as  fiercely  Catholic 


as  Rose  Kennedy.  Indeed,  the  Skakel 
were  wealthier  than  the  Kennedys.  A 
a  young  entrepreneur  in  the  early  1920s 
George  Skakel  saw  a  use  for  the  co 
residue  called  "fines"  that  was  pre 
duced— and  usually  dumped— by  th; 
large  mines.  He  offered  five  cents 
ton— free  money  for  waste  remova 
as  the  mine  operators  saw  it— an 
hung  on  to  his  growing  pile  until  strike 
occurred,  then  sold  it  for  windfal 
profits.  Reading  in  Fortune  that  alu 
minum's  value  was  rising  with  th'» 
new  aviation  industry,  he  staged 
similar  gambit,  buying  waste  coke  fron 
oil  refineries  on  long-term  contracts- 
then  refining  the  stuff  to  yield  a  pur 
form  of  carbon  used  by  the  aluminun 
companies.  All  through  the  Depre> 
sion,  Skakel  made  millions,  becomin; 
one  of  the  country's  richest  men.  Um 
fortunately,  as  Jerry  Oppenheimer  re 
lates  in  his  biography  of  Ethel  Kennedy; 
The  Other  Mrs.  Kennedy,  both  George 
and  Ann  Skakel  were  alcoholics,  whos'j 
children,  for  all  the  Catholic  ritua 
and  dogma  their  mother  instilled  ii 
them,  grew  up  virtually  wild. 

Of  the  fractious  brood,  Ethel  wa 
the  standout,  a  sunny,  athletic  girii 
whose  high  jinks  tended  more  toward 
riding  her  horse  through  the  family  hom* 
than,  say,  driving  cars  into  swimminnj 
pools.  Imbued  with  an  unshakable  faith! 
she  attended  Manhattanville  College 
for  women  in  New  York  and,  whiMj 
she  managed  to  flout  its  stern  Catholic 
conventions  on  occasion,  was  certainhli 
a  virgin  when,  through  her  classmaur 
and  new  best  friend,  Jean  Kenned)!; 
she  met  the  young,  rather  gangly,  anci 
self-conscious  runt  of  the  Kenned! 
clan,  Robert. 

By  the  time  Bobby  Keni 
nedy  decided  to  run  fo 
president  in   1968,  tri 
household   at    Hickon 
Hill  had  become  morn 
Skakel   than   Kennedy 
Children  wandered  in  a* 
all  hours  to  demand  meals  from  cookli 
who  often  lasted  no  more  than  a  weeki 
Animals,  including  Bobby  junior's  hug 
turtle  from  Kenya,  wandered  abou 
freely,  leaving  their  droppings.  One  gues 
recalls  seeing  rats  in  the  kitchen— and 
not  just  once. 

No  mother,  to  be  sure,  could  endun 
a  more  horrible  trial  than  the  bruta 
murder  of  her  husband  and  the  subse 
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quent  responsibility  of  being  a 
single  parent  to  1 1  children  rang- 
ing in  age  from  infancy  to  17.  And 
with  the  older  boys  in  early  ado- 
lescence, the  challenge  sometimes 
seemed  to  get  the  better  of  her.  Bob- 
by and  David,  in  particular,  were  drawn 
to  drugs.  Other  siblings  seemed  mere- 
ly like  loose  electrons.  "'Hickory  Hill 
was  pretty  active,  all  right." 
recalls  a  friend  of  that  time. 
"Nobody  ever  picked  anything 
up,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
no  one  should.  It  was  almost 
like  if  you  picked  things  up 
<you  were  a  weak  personali- 
ty. Even  for  the  little  kids, 
there  was  no  supervision." 

Brad    Blank,    a    close 
friend  of  the  four  young- 
est R.F.K.'s  in  Hyannis 
[Port,  offers  a  more  san- 
guine view  of  that  house- 
hold, including  a  schedule 
of  well-planned  activities 

tennis  at  9,  sailing  at 
11,  and  a  full  baseball 
game  every  day  with  18  players  at  3. 
"Dinner  was  promptly  at  seven,"  he 
adds.  "Ethel  would  sit  at  the  head  of 
[the  table,  and  Joe,  or  whoever  the 
eldest  one  was,  would  sit  at  the  oth- 
jier.  There  was  lots  of  conversation,  and 
no  lack  of  attention  from  their  moth- 
er. What  I  remember  is  reading  Richie 
Rich  comics  and  all  of  us  thinking, 
Gee,  we'd  like  to  be  Richie  Rich." 

By  then,  however,  Joe  had  been  at 
the  wheel  of  a  Jeep  on  Nantucket  which 
overturned  on  a  joyride.  paralyzing 
his  brother  David's  Hyannis  girlfriend, 
Pam  Kelly.  And  Bobby  junior  had 
had  enough  drug  trouble  for  his  moth- 
er to  decide  that  he  should  spend  his 
senior  year  of  high  school  boarding  at 
the  home  of  a  family  friend,  Joey  Brode, 
a  schoolteacher.  "He  was  magnetic 
but  withdrawn.  Shy  like  a  wild  ani- 
tmal,"  Brode  recalls.  "But  he  had  the 
ability  to  touch  the  spirit  of  others, 
because  he  had  an  immense  spirit 
himself.  He  reminded  me  of  the  kind 
of  person  in  a  primitive  tribe  that  would 
have  been  a  shaman." 

Not  everything  went  wrong.  During 
the  70s  and  80s,  the  older  kids  got 
through  college.  Joe  married  Sheila 
Rauch.  Bobby  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  School  of  Law— like 
ihis  father  and  uncle  Ted  before  him— 
pnd  married  Emily  Black,  a  classmate. 


"Although  our  natural  response 

is  to  seek  justice,  our  daughter  s 

health  and  well-being  are 

^  our  paramount  concerns.'' 
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IRATE  PARENT 

Paul  Verrochi,  father  of  the 
baby-sitter  Michael  Kennedy 
had  an  affair  with,  left,  in  an 
ambulance  operated  by  his 
company,  American  Medical 
Response,  in  1995,  after  Inc. 
magazine  named  him 
emerging  entrepreneur  of  the 
year.  Below,  the  Verrochis'  house 
in  Cohasset. 


Michael  started  a  raft- 
ing company  in  Maine,  inspired  by  the 
annual  July  4  rafting  trips  his  father 
had  organized  for  family  and  friends 
on  various  western  rivers,  and  mar- 
ried Victoria  Gifford,  whose  father, 
Frank,  had  for  a  while  dated  Ethel— 
though  probably  not  seriously  since 
Ethel  remained  fiercely  loyal  to  Bob- 
by's memory  years  after  his  death. 
During  those  years,  too,  Kathleen  and 
Courtney  married.  Most,  when  they 
married,  were  in  their  early  20s. 

But  in  April  1984,  David, 
the  son  whose  vivid  pre- 
monitions of  his  father's 
murder  after  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  president  had 
come  true,  and  from 
whose  death  he  had  nev- 
er recovered,  died  of  a  drug  overdose 
in  a  Florida  hotel  room.  One  longtime 
family  friend  partly  blames  David 
Horowitz  and  Peter  Collier,  whose  book 
The  Kennedys:  An  American  Drama, 
published  that  year,  addressed  at  length 
the  third  generation's  most  painful  pe- 
riod. "Horowitz  snorted  cocaine  with 
David  and  then  brought  out  the  ax  lat- 
er," the  friend  says.  Coaxed  into  can- 
dor by  the  drug  bond,  the  friend  claims, 
David  emerged  in  the  account  as  the 


sibling  most  willing  to  spill  secrets. 
"David  was  alive  when  a  pre-publica- 
tion excerpt  appeared  in  Playboy  with 
some  gruesome  stories,"  the  friend  re- 
calls. "So  he  got  phone  calls  from  sib- 
lings saying  'Nice  work.' "  By  the  time 
the  book  appeared,  David  was  dead. 
"And  that  fucking  book,"  says  the  friend, 
"which  was  so  distorted,  has  become 
the  main  clip,  the  frame  of  reference, 
for  all  stories  since." 

"I  did  not  do  drugs  with  David," 
Horowitz  counters.  "It  was  Bobby 
who  did  drugs  first,  at  13,  and  got  David 
hooked."  Horowitz  says  he  made  a 
deal  with  Bobby,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  family,  not  to  mention  Bobby's 
own  drug  use  in  the  book— a  pact 
Bobby  presumed  to  include  his  drug 
taking  with  Lem  Billings,  the  old  fam- 
ily friend  who  had  become  a  sort  of 
surrogate  father  to  several  of  the  young 
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R.FK.'s.  But  when  Bobby  was  arrest- 
ed for  heroin  possession  in  late  1983. 
Horowitz  believed  that  the  issue  was 
now  public,  so  all  the  private  drug  use 
he'd  witnessed  could  be  put  in  the  book. 
Dubious  as  Horowitz's  rationale 
may  seem,  the  portrait  of  drug  use 
among  the  children  was  clearly  accu- 
rate. If  one  R.F.K.  succumbed  to  it, 
however,  another  recovered  with  dra- 
matic results. 


he  founders  of  this  asso- 
ciation began  with  a  sim- 
ple truth,"  declares  the 
rangy,  earnest  speaker 
to  the  crowd  gathered 
on  the  grounds  of  a  Hud- 
son River  estate  called 
Boscobel,  "that  the  Constitution  says 
the  people  of  New  York  have  a  right 
to  use  the  river." 

In  the  most  visceral  sense, 
the  speaker  needs  no  in- 
troduction: at  43,  Bobby 
Kennedy  Jr.  looks  uncan- 
nily like  his  father.  The 
dark,   brooding   magne- 
tism Bobby  radiated  at  18 
has  only  deepened,  though 
now   he   possesses   the 
added  confidence  of  a 
man  who  has  figured  out 
what  he  wants  to  do— 
and  done  it.  As  senior 
prosecuting  attorney  for 
Riverkeeper,  a  conser- 
vationist organization 
based  in  Garrison,  New 
York.  Bobby  pursues 
polluters  in  court.  At 
any  given  time  he  has 
about  40  cases  pend- 
ing, a  load  somewhat 
alleviated    by    law 
students  at  the  Pace 
Environmental  Liti- 
gation Clinic,  where 
he  teaches;  the  stu- 
dents do  legal  re- 
search  for   River- 
keeper  as  part  of 
their    education. 
John  Cronin.  the 
organization's  di- 
rector, who  actu- 


The  Boston  Herald 
reported  that  the  baby-sitter 
accompanied  Michael  and 
various  Kennedy  children  on 
rafting  trips  that  did  not  include 
Victoria  Kennedy. 


ally  patrols  the  Hudson,  says  Kenned 
and  the  Pace  clinic  have  helped  coii 
lect  more  than  $200  million  in  settle 
ments  in  just  10  years,  money  that  ha 
gone  mostly  to  undo  damage  and  helpet 
transform  the  Hudson  from  direly  pol 
luted  to  clean  enough  for  swimming 
Three  other  law  schools  have  create* 
clinics  like  Pace's  to  work  with  Rivei 
keeper  spin-offs;  in  all,  nearly  a  scorer 
of  other  Riverkeeper  programs  hav<, 
been  started  in  the  U.S.,  each  basei 
on  the  Hudson  model.  Bobby  also  workk 
as  senior  attorney  for  the  Natural  Re, 
sources  Defense  Council  (N.R.D.C). 
At  this  ninth  annual  fund-raiser,  hum 
dreds  have  shown  up  to  picnic  on  Boscc 
bel's  lawn  overlooking  the  Hudson  \ 
One  of  them  is  Bobby's  mother,  whi 
stands  off  to  the  side  listening  as  hec 
son  rolls  on  with  hortatory  fervor.  Whei 
he's  done,  he  coaxes  her  to  the  mi , 
crophone  amid  a  round  of  applause 
"Mom,"  he  says,  "you  want  to  say  soma 
thing?"  Ethel,  in  jeans  and  a  blue  shirt 
with  a  visored  cap  that  has  "Homn 
Boy  Industries"  emblazoned  on  it,  shaken 
her  head  no  but  whispers  something  intc 
his  ear.  Bobby  turns  back  to  the  crowds 
"My  mom  says,  'Get  off  and  give  th« 
microphone  to  someone  else.'" 

In  nearby  Mount  Kisco  the  nex' 
morning.  Bobby  ushers  me  into  thn 
sunroom  of  the  large  white  Coloniaii 
house  where  he  lives  with  his  second 
wife,  architect  Mary  Richardson— thn 
same  Mary  Richardson  who  was  presi 
ent  when  Kerry  jumped  out  of  a  dornt 
window  at  Brown,  and  who  has  knowt; 
Bobby  since  high  school— and  their  thret 
children.  The  room  is  filled  with  som 
venirs  of  jungle  trips  and  rafting  ex< 
peditions:  Indian  bows  and  arrows 
animal  skulls,  framed  butterflies,  a  hug^ 
stuffed  turtle— the  one  he  grew  uji 
with  at  Hickory  Hill. 

It    was    in     1984,    to    fulfill    the 
community-service  requirement  thai 
was  part  of  his  sentencing,  tha. 
Bobby  met  with  John  Adams  an< 
Ross  Sandler  of  the  N.R.D.C. 
asked  them  if  they  had  anythinj 
that  I  could  do."  he  says.  "The} 
didn't    actually   hire    me    fo 
N.R.D.C.   then."   But  Adam 
knew  that  a  small  group  callffl 
the  Hudson  River  Fishermen': 
Association— genesis  of  River 
keeper— had  just  won  a  large  set 
tlement   from   Con   Edison   fo 
pollution,  and  that  part  of  it  wa 
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being  used  to  start  an  environmental- 
advocacy  center.  "They  needed  some- 
body to  put  that  whole  thing  together. 
And  so  I  said  that  I  would  do  that." 
Not  long  after.  Alec  Wilkinson  of  The 
New  Yorker  arrived  to  do  a  story  on 
Riverkeeper,  as  it  was  soon  called.  "They 
were  in  a  farmhouse,  just  John  [Cronin 
and  Bobby;  it  was  the  equivalent  of 
ending  up  with  a  law  practice  in 
Deep  Fork,  South  Dakota,"  Wilkin- 
son recalls.  To  amuse  himself,  Bob- 
by indulged  in  feats  of  derring-do, 
and  took  Wilkinson  along. 

"One  of  the  most  terrifying  nights 
of  my  life  was  lobster  diving  with 
him  on  Long  Island  Sound,  some- 
where up  in  Connecticut,"  Wilkin- 
son says.   At  midnight,   Bobby, 
Wilkinson,  and  a  half-dozen  oth- 

lers  set  out  in  a  Boston  Whaler. 
"I  only  went  down  about  10  feet.  The 
rest  went  way  below.  They  come  back 
to  the  surface;  they've  got  dozens  of 
lobsters.  As  we  start  back,  a  storm  comes 
in,  and  suddenly  there's  thunder  and  light- 
ning. I'm  huddled  on  the  floor  of  the 
boat.  And  Bobby  is  sitting  like  George 
Washington  on  the  Delaware.  I  asked, 

■  very  casually,  'Could  we  get  hit?'  'Yeah,' 
he  says,  T  got  hit  in  my  sailboat  in 
Hyannis.  It  hit  the  mast,  and  it  was 
like  a  bomb  going  off.  Threw  us  into 
the  water.'  He  didn't  flinch." 

Stories  of  Bobby's  reckless  courage 

i  abound:  jumping  10  feet  from  one  roof- 
top to  another  at  Harvard,  dodging 
machine-gun  bullets  while  skiing  in 
Chile,  rafting  several  of  South  Amer- 

'ica's  wildest  rivers.  Over  the  years,  he 
has  shown  another  brand  of  courage 
as  well:  clean  and  sober  since  1983, 
he  has,  according  to  friends,  helped 
literally  dozens  of  addicts  join  and 
stay  with  A. A.  "The  A.A.  reliance  on 

i  a  higher  being  has  saved  his  life,  he 
feels,"  says  a  friend.  "And  those  of 
several  of  his  relatives.  For  him,  it  plays 
into  a  renewed  Catholicism." 

rom  time  to  time,  Bob- 
by's name  is  bruited 
about  for  a  political  can- 
didacy. Right  now,  he 
says  meaningfully,  he  just 
lives  one  day  at  a  time. 
Three  of  his  five  broth- 
ers, however,  seem  to  have  shucked 
political  expectations  altogether.  By 
[chance  or  not,  none  of  the  three  has 
i  ever  been  remotely  connected  to  a  Ken- 


MORALS  DILEMMA 

Michael  Kennedy 
with  his  wife,  Victoria, 
and  an  unidentified 
passenger,  left,  in 
Hyannis  Port  about 
990.  Below,  the  May  13, 
1997,  headline  on  the 
tabloid  the  Star, 
indicating  that  the  baby- 
sitter was  14  when 
the  affair  began. 
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nedy  scandal. 

In  Chicago,  Christopher  Ken- 
nedy, 34.  presides  over  day-to-day 
operations  at  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
the  colossal  Art  Deco  building  his 
grandfather  Joe  Kennedy  bought 
for  a  song  back  in  1945.  Inside  the 
Mart,  shoppers  walk  the  halls  of 
what  seems  a  prehistoric  mall,  or 
ride  the  elevators  up  to  the  myri- 
ad trade  showrooms  on  the  upper 
floors.  Christopher's  office  has 
the  requisite  Kennedy  memorabil- 
ia, including  a  framed  photograph 
of  his  grandfather,  to  whom,  upon 
closer  inspection,  Christopher  bears  a 
strong  resemblance. 

"Basically,  I  go  to  meetings,"  Christo- 
pher says  with  a  boyish  grin.  That's 
not  quite  it:  he  oversees  a  fast-growing 
number  of  national  trade  shows  in 
fashion  and  design  which  have  helped 
revitalize  the  Mart.  Within  the  family, 
he's  seen  as  his  generation's  Steve  Smith, 
who  managed  the  Kennedys'  financial 
affairs.  It  was  Smith,  in  fact,  who  gave 
Christopher  a  job  here  a  decade  ago 
while  he  waited  for  his  prospective  bride 
to  graduate  from  Northwestern  Law 
School.  Somehow,  he  just  never  left. 

Of  all  the  siblings,  only  Christo- 
pher seems  to  have  jumped  foursquare 
into  business— less  haunted,  perhaps,  by 
his  father's  admonitions.  Moving  away 
from  the  family's  East  Coast  enclaves, 
he  suggests,  may  have  been  a  factor. 
"I  got  a  little  more  perspective  on 
what's  going  on,"  he  says,  "and  sort 
of  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I'd 
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like  to  provide  my 
children  with  the  same  sort  of  op- 
portunities that  I  had.  And  that  if 
they  wanted  to  run  for  office,  or  want- 
ed to  give  their  lives  to  a  not-for- 
profit,  that  they  were  going  to  need 
certain  resources,  everything  from  fi- 
nancial to  contacts,  and  a  sort  of  a 
stable  home  environment— all  of  those 
things.  And  I'd  be  very  satisfied  if  I 
could  provide  those  things  to  my  chil- 
dren over  the  long  haul." 

The  Midwest  may  have  worked 
another  change  on  Christopher:  he's 
more  open  and  relaxed  than  his  broth- 
ers. Also  more  self-deprecating:  cap- 
italist tool  though  he  may  be,  he  has 
worked  hard  to  expand  Chicago's 
Food  Depository,  which  allocates  sur- 
plus food  to  the  poor,  and  to  involve 
the  Mart  in  other  charitable  projects. 
And  about  his  siblings  he  seems,  to 
a  stranger,  more  reflective. 

Though  there  were,  for  example,  the 
"big  kids"  and  the 
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LA  DOLCE  PRADA 


The  gigantic  and  wonderfully 
eclectic  living  room  in 
the  Prada  apartment  features 
Eliseo  Mattiacci's  swirling 
silver  sculptures  and,  in 
front  of  the  Baroque  mirror, 
a  work  in  wire  by  Fausto 
Melotti.  The  couch  is  covered 
in  gray  wool  velvet  (inspired 
by  the  upholstery  in  first-class 
Italian  rail  carriages),  and 
on  the  floor  is  a  German  toy 
train  by  Lehmann.  The  latter 
belongs  to  Giulio,  six,  and 
Lorenzo,  eight,  whose  mother. 
Miuccia  Prada  (opposite). 
and  father,  Patrizio  Bertelli. 
wanted  to  give  them  more 
than  a  house  of  style. 
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v\ith  must-have  bans,  shoes,  and  clothes, 

Miuceia  Prada  has  turned  her 
grandfather's  84-vear-old  luggage  business 

into  a  S750-million-a-vear  arbiter  of 

international  style.  But  nothing  expresses 

her  independent  streaWike  the  early- 

19th-century  villa  in  Milan  where  she  lives  with 

her  husband  and  partner,  Patrizio  Bertelli, 

and  their  two  sons.  CATHY  HORYN  finds  Prada's 

center  of  gravity  under  the  skylights 

and  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  fashion  star's 

2.500-square-foot  living  room 


i 
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I  like  the  idea  of  living  in  the  same  place 
where  I  was  born,"  says  Miuccia  Prada  as 
her  cigarette-smoked  contralto  eddies 
through  the  silence.  The  Italian  fashion 
magnate,  despite  her  aesthetic  of  cool,  anony- 
mous chic,  turns  out  to  be  as  nostalgic  as 
Proust.  "Miuccia,  she's  an  old  gypsy!" 
roars  photographer  Manuela  Pavesi,  her  great 
friend.  "She's  kept  the  same  house  and  the 
same  friends  as  before  she  married.  She's 
really  somebody  who's  very  sentimental." 
And  so  this  most  paradoxical  woman— 70s- 
era  Communist,  art  collector,  clotheshorse 
from  way  back— has  chosen  to  remain  in  her  childhood 
home,  a  pink -washed  early- 19th-century  building  on  Milan's 
Corso  Porta  Romana,  where  her  mother,  brother,  sister,  and 
aunt  also  have  apartments.  Now  that  Prada  has  turned  a 
once  slumbering  family  luggage  business  into  a  $750-million- 
a-year  arbiter  of  international  style,  she  and  her  Tuscan-born 
husband  and  business  partner,  Patrizio  Bertelli,  could  cer- 
tainly afford  to  play  Milanese  Monopoly— the  fashion  king- 
dom's ever  popular  game  of  outdoing  your  rivals  by  increasing 
your  palazzo  count.  Is  she  tempted  to  make  a  move? 

"Never!"  she  says  with  her  wicked,  throaty  laugh.  "I  like 
a  different  kind  of  luxury.  We  have  a  palazzo  in  Tuscany, 
a  real  palazzo,  but  it's  empty."  She  giggles.  "We  live  in  our 
country  house."  And  why,  I  ask,  not  in  the  palazzo?  "Be- 
cause I  hate  it!  I  always  hate  the  bourgeois  rich.  .  .  .  It's  typ- 
ical of  the  old  Milanese  bourgeois.  The  more  you  are  rich, 
the  more  you  have  to  be  simple.  I  am  the  vulgar  one  in  my 
family,  because  I  have  more.  But  in  some  ways  I  inherited 
this  idea  that  showing  money  is  really  vulgar."  She  flashes 
a  smile.  "I  also  have  my  own  political  ideas."  She  is  refer- 
ring to  earlier  years  spent  in  the  Italian  Communist  Party. 
Still,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  theory  that  would  explain 
Miuccia  the  Marxist  espousing  power  for  the  proletariat  as 
the  famous  and  rich  rush  for  the  elegant  Prada  fashions  so 
subtly  showcased  in  all  those  glossy  new  stores.  One  opened 
in  New  York  last  fall,  and  39  more  boutiques  are  set  to 
swing  into  action  by  year's  end. 

The  secret  of  her  phenomenal  success  may  be  wrapped 
up  in  the  way  this  46-year-old  fireball  remains  just  outside 
fashion's  all-consuming  orbit.  She's  funny  and  smart,  self- 
deprecating  and  delightfully  mellow.  "It's  easy  for  her  to 
take  risks,"  says  Franca  Sozzani,  the  editor  of  Italian  Vogue, 
"because  she  doesn't  care."  Of  late,  Prada  has  been  looking 
for  ways  to  shake  things  up  a  bit.  "She's  desperate  to  have 
fun,"  says  Pavesi.  "No  matter  what's  happening,  she  will 
find  a  little  way  to  turn  things  into  fun."  At  one  point 
during  my  visit  in  Milan— Patrizio  was  away  on  a  business 
trip  and  their  sons,  Giulio  and  Lorenzo,  were  at  the  fam- 
ily's mountain  retreat  in  Saint-Moritz  Prada  confided,  "Right 
now  in  my  life  I  want  to  go  to  dance." 

"You  mean  modern  dance?"  I  ask  her,  trying  hard  to 
imagine  the  designer  in  a  Twyla  Tharp  number. 

"No!  Discotheque!"  she  exclaims.  "I  never  danced  when 
I  was  young,  and  in  politics  I  did  not  dance,  but  I  really 
like  it.  You  work  and  work,  and  there  are  so  many  prob- 
lems. So,  unless  nothing  really  horrible  is  happening,  you 
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have  to  be  really  happy.  And  I  hate  the  idea  of  being  de- 
pressed without  the  reason."  Her  eyes  glow.  "So,  I  always  say, 
until  you  have  the  really  big  problem,  you  have  to  laugh." 

eedless  to  say,  things  can  get  pretty  hec- 
tic when  the  family  is  in  residence  at 
Corso  Porta  Romana.  There's  a  lot  of 
good-natured  shouting  between  Prada  and 
Bertelli.  Friends  drop  by.  He  cooks. 
"When  Patrizio's  around,"  says  Pavesi, 
"we'll  have  a  great  dinner.  But  if  he's 
not,  then  Miuccia,  she's  lazy.  She  will 
give  us  some  cheese  and  bread  and  then  we  will  com- 
plain." The  household  revolves  around  the  startlingly  white, 
2,500-square-foot  living  room,  which  functions  simultane- 
ously as  a  playroom,  library,  art  gallery,  and  dining  room. 
"Originally,  this  was  a  garden,"  Prada  explains  as  I  watch 
her  jagged  profile  shooting  its  gaze  up  to  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ing and  skylights.  "But  after  the  Second  World  War,  my 
father  built  this.  It  was  just  for  merchandise."  She  inher- 
ited the  apartment  in  her  20s,  after  she  had  gone  to  work 
for  Fratelli  Prada,  the  leather-goods  company  founded  by 
her  grandfather  Mario  in  1913. 

A  long  corridor  links  the  front  of  the  apartment  to  the 
back,  branching  off  into  the  children's  room,  which  Prada 
has  outfitted  with  ship -style  bunk  beds  (each  fancifully  cur- 
tained and  lit),  and  the  master  bedroom,  with  its  frescoed 
ceiling  and  patchwork  coverlet  of  antique  silks  and  velvets. 
I  note  a  collection  of  Disney  videos  stacked  on  a  windowsill 
and  ask  if  her  sons,  like  most  children,  prefer  to  do  their 
viewing  from  their  parents'  bed.  "As  you  can  see,  yes,"  she 
says.  "In  the  big  bed."  Lorenzo  and  Giulio  also  like  to  dis- 
play their  latest  drawings  across  its  polished  headboard. 

Four  years  ago,  Prada  and  Bertelli  became  interested  in 
contemporary  and  avant-garde  art  and  began  to  seriously 
collect  works  by  Brice  Marden,  Robert  Irwin,  Anish 
Kapoor,  Walter  De  Maria,  Alberto  Burri,  Nino  Franchina, 
and  the  Italian  artist  Lucio  Fontana,  whose  La  Fine  di  Dio 
they  recently  acquired.  And  they've  opened  a  private  foun- 
dation to  support  modern  art.  But  as  they  have  become  more 
acquisitive,  Prada  has  found  she's  had  to  simplify  the  rest 
of  her  surroundings.  "I  always  thought  that  changing  your 
home  was  like  changing  your  style— it  was  really  awful," 
she  admits.  "But  sometimes  you  get  bored  and  you  have  to 
change  something.  It's  a  response  to  your  interior  feeling." 
Prada  says,  "Originally  I  liked  the  idea  of  a  really  tra- 
ditional home,  and  I'm  crazy  about  antique  fabrics.  So  we 
had  antiques  and  draperies.  But  now  I  want  to  change.  I 
want  to  have  the  same  feeling  of  mixture,  but  not  with  an- 
tique fabrics.  Also,  my  husband  is  fed  up— and  me  too— 
with  drapes  everywhere."  For  instance,  a  pair  of  minimalist 
sofas  which  Prada  and  her  husband  designed  and  which 
form  the  central  seating  area  of  the  living  room  have  re- 
cently been  re-covered  in  lilac  and  gray  wool  velvets,  fab- 
rics that  Prada  says  are  also  used  in  the  first-class 
compartments  of  Italian  trains.  More  exotic  is  a  large  ze- 
bra rug  with  tufts  of  mane  sprouting  from  it. 

"This  is  a  fantastic  carpet,"  the  designer  says  excitedly.  "I 
bought  it  from  a  house  in  Florence,  from  a  famous  jeweler 


who  was  also  a  painter.  And  I  bought  this"— she  darts  around 
the  corner  to  the  kitchen— "and  this."  I  look  up  at  the  enor- 
mous mounted  horns  of  six  buffalo,  which  she  pronounces 
"boofalo."  Apparently  the  jeweler  was  also  a  good  shot.  "I 
was  going  to  put  them  in  the  house  in  the  mountains,  but 
I  liked  them  so  much  I  put  them  here,"  Prada  says,  dream- 
ily regarding  her  surreal  display.  "It's  like  a  butcher's." 

What  one  notices  most  about  Prada  is  her  complete  I 
guilelessness.  What  you  see  is  what  you  get.  "She's  coming 
from  the  70s,  and  when  you're  of  the  70s,  you  have  a  kind 
of  freedom  in  your  mind,"  says  Pavesi,  who  met  Prada  in 
1972,  when  in  some  complicated  Karmic  conjunction  the) 
women  spied  each  other  in  identical  Yves  Saint  Laurent  out- 
fits. "This  freedom  stays  forever  with  you.  She  believes  thatl 
what's  important  is  what  you  are  and  not  what  you  own." ' 

Her  rambunctious  surroundings  testify  to  her  liberated  mind: 
the  children's  toys  scattered  freely  among  the  antiques  and 
sculptures,  a  beautiful  Lehmann  model  train  set  running  in 
between  the  furniture.  "I  think  this  life  should  be  all  con- 
nected," Prada  says.  Interview  editor  Ingrid  Sischy,  who,  in  a 
1994  New  Yorker  piece,  wrote  about  the  connection  between , 
Prada's  interior  life  and  the  clothes  she  designs,  has  been  a 
dinner  guest  and  observer  of  the  scene:  "It's  kind  of  a  co- 
habitation, but  everyone  is  doing  their  own  thing  at  the  samei 
time.  The  kids  are  usually  sitting  on  the  couch  by  the  tele-' 
vision  or  on  the  floor.  Miuccia  is  often  at  the  dining-roomi 
table.  Patrizio  is  usually  in  the  kitchen  he's  one  of  the. 
greatest  cooks  in  the  world.  There's  the  shouting  going  backi 
and  forth.  There's  Miuccia  dealing  with  the  children,  to 
whom  she's  very  attentive,  and  her  guests.  It's  very  spirit-i 
ed,  but  with  multiple  spirits.  It's  chaotic,  yet  there's  a  calm."' 

Ahwoooooo,"  says  Manuela  Pavesi,  "that's' 
a  very  funny  question."  The  photogra-i 
pher  is  on  her  way  to  join  Prada  and: 
Bertelli  in  Saint-Moritz  (along  with  30G 
friends  and  250  bottles  of  wine)  whenn 
I  ask  her  what  they  plan  to  wear.  "We've< 
been  discussing  that,"  Pavesi  says.  "Wei 
decided  to  wear  the  dirndl  again,  but  inr 
a  different  way.  More  loose  and  not  with  the  apron.  And, 
not  to  put  any  blouse  underneath,  but  old  lingerie."  Pavesi* 
adds,  "Our  weakness  has  always  been  not  to  look  what  isn 
the  best,  but  to  follow  our  dreams." 

And  dreams  are  good  company  on  a  warm  summer  i 
night  in  Milan.  Prada  and  I  go  out.  We  order  wine,  steaks1 
pounded  thin,  more  wine,  fig  tarts.  In  a  few  days  she  will! 
be  in  the  mountains,  hiking  six  and  seven  hours  a  day.  She* 
will  put  on  a  dirndl,  "with  heavy  shoes,  socks— very  Ger-^ 
man,"  she  laughs.  "My  mother  grew  up  in  dirndls  because 
my  grandfather  was  obsessed  by  German  costumes  and< 
culture,"  she  says.  "She  is  78  and  still  wears  them."  Ac- 
tually, this  says  a  lot  about  the  way  Miuccia  works— tak- 
ing these  incredibly  arcane  styles  and  whipping  them  into 
modern  status  symbols. 

"You  are  part  of  your  past,  your  memories,"  she  says 
in  a  mellowing  voice,  "but  you  have  to  live  what  you  want 
to  be  now.  To  me,  this  is  harmony.  Anyway,  I'm  in  a  good 
moment  of  my  life."  □ 
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"You  have  to  live 
what  you  want  to  be  now. 
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RADICAL  CHIC 


In  the  70s  she  was  a 

member  of  the  Italian 

Communist  Party, 

and  today,  despite  her 

fashion  empire. 

Prada  still  strives  for 

simplicity  in  her 

life  and  in  her  designs. 

She  is  pictured 

looking  out  into  the 

courtyard  of  her 

Milan  apartment. 


eople  often  speak  about  the  beauty  of  a  child's     done-up-to-t 

view,  but  few  artists  manage  to  capture  that     Boulogne  or  the  new  bourgeoisie  I 

unjaundiced  vision  and  sustain  it  far  into  adult-     ing  machines  and  souped-up  cars. 


lied  the  Bois  det 
■ing  a  ball  with  their  new  fly-r 
Lartigue's  pictures,  you  can 


hood.  That  is  one  reason  the  very  French  pho- 
tographs of  Jacques-Henri  Lartigue,  who  was  born  in  Courbe- 
voie  in  1894,  are  so  memorable.  His  photographs,  which  he 
began  taking  at  the  age  of  seven  and  continued  until  he  died  in 
1986,  are  the  record  of  a  man  who  never  lost  his  innocence. 
They  are  a  great  example  of  what  can  happen  when  the  eye  is 
free  of  pretense,  when  heart  replaces  trying  too  hard,  when  ex- 
citement does  not  fail.  His  people  breathe,  whether  they  are  the 


feel  the  century  breezing  by,  with  no  hint  of  its  horrors. 

It  was  the  Riviera,  where  he  spent  much  time,  that  brought  out  Lar-i 
tigue's  ability  to  be  both  social  critic  and  humane  observer.  As  they  ! 
notice  foibles,  Lartigue's  photos  reveal  his  generosity,  his  accep- 
tance of  humanity,  and  his  ease  with  himself.  Lartigue's  Riviera,  pub 
lished  by  Flammarion  in  conjunction  with  an  exhibition  at  L'Hotel  dei 
Sully  in  Paris  until  September  14,  reminds  us  of  the  child  who  so 
loved  what  he  saw  that  he  tried  to  make  it  last.     -INGRID  SISCHY 
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RECHERCHE 
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This  photograph  was 

taken  by  Jacques-Henri 

Lartigue  in  1932  during 

the  filming  of  the  movie 

Les  Aventures  du  Roi 

Pauso/e.  The  setting  is 

Capd'Antibes. 


IN  THE 
COMPANY  OBI 
SHARKS 


Scions  of  the  Bancroft  family,  the  New 

England  bluebloods  who  have  controlled  Dow  Jones 

for  almost  100  years,  have  been  loudly  asking; 

C.E.O.  Peter  Kann,  the  popular  publisher  of  the 

company's  flagship  Wall  Street  Journal, 

where  the  profits  are.  As  Kann  struggles  to  bolster 

the  bottom  fine,  his  biggest  liability, 

ROBERT  SAM  ANSON  reveals,  may  be  his  ferociously 

ambitious  wife,  Karen  Elliott  House 


he  occa- 
sion was  Peter  Kann  at  his  best:  a 
farewell  party  for  a  member  of  the 
Dow  Jones  "family." 

The  honoree  on  this  particular  eve- 
ning was  Dan  Hinson,  a  mainstay  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal's  news  de- 
partment, who  was  retiring  after  38 
years.  On  the  executive  floor  of  the 
company's  headquarters  in  the  World 
Financial  Center,  a  buffet  was  laid 
out,  toasts  given,  mementos  present- 
ed. As  banter  filtered  through  the  Ce- 
sar Pel li- designed  hallways,  the  moment 
everyone  had  anticipated  finally  ar- 
rived: remarks  by  Peter  Kann,  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer. 
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He  moved  forward  as  he  always 
did:  shoulders  hunched,  balding  head 
modestly  bowed.  He  seemed  embar- 
rassed at  the  warmth  of  the  greetings 
he  received,  and  that,  too,  was  one 
of  his  trademarks.  "Peter,"  as  every- 
one called  the  boss,  didn't  carry  him- 
self like  a  C.E.O.  and,  despite  the 
$1.5-million-plus  in  compensation  he'd 
collected  in  the  last  year,  most  cer- 
tainly didn't  act  like  one.  Everything 
about  him,  in  fact,  seemed  ordinary, 
which  was  part  of  his  appeal. 

As  he  stood  before  them,  a  bit  fleshi- 
er than  when  he  was  a  young  Journal 
reporter  chasing  wars  and  winning  a 
Pulitzer,  some  thought  he  looked  dif- 

ILLUSTRATION     BY     RISKO 


ferent  than  he  had  at  their  last  get- 
together.  "More  haggard,"  one  said. 
Considering  recent  events,  he  had  rea- 
son to  be.  A  feud  had  broken  out  in 
the  family  that  controlled  Dow  Jones, 
and  for  the  affable  figure  now  prepar- 
ing to  speak,  the  results  had  been 
withering.  Business  journalism  was  a 
popular  topic  cropping  up  on  cable, 
in  glossy  magazines,  and  in  books 
that  dominated  sales  charts.  But  Dow 
Jones  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  names  that  were  the  best  known 
in  the  field,  weren't  always  at  the 
center  of  the  action.  Kann's  manage- 
ment had  been  ridiculed,  his  deci- 
sions sneered  at,  his  every  move— 
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\dumt  Karen  Elliott  House, 
has  raised  e>ebro«s  at  the  paper  th; 
lulled  it>elf  "The  Daily  Diary  of  th< 
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Kann  in  the  World  Financial 
Center  in  September  1996. 
His  management  has 
been  ridiculed,  his  decisions 
mocked.  And  when  he 
granted  a  major  executive 
promotion  to  his  wife, 
he  doomed  himself  to  endless 
criticism.  Inset:  House  at 
a  1990  reception  for  Pulitzer 
winners  in  Austin,  Texas. 


smiling,,,  says  a  colleague 
who  dined  with  ~~ 

Kann  and  House, 
aand  took  all  the 
venom  Karen  could 
pile  on  his  head." 
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not  least,  employing  his  wife  as  a  se- 
nior executive— the  stuff  of  tabloid  fun. 

He'd  battled  back,  assuring  the  dis- 
sidents and  doubters  that  plans  were 
in  the  works  to  turn  things  around. 
Trust  me,  he'd  said;  soon  all  will  be 
well  at  the  country's  leading  business- 
news  provider.  Stay  the  course  and 
the  properties  that  made  Dow  Jones 
great  (the  Journal,  Barron's,  tickers, 
news  services,  satellite  channels,  for- 
eign editions,  and  computer  services— 
the  entire  $3.5  billion  global  empire) 
would  grow  even  greater. 

Kann  cleared  his  throat,  then  looked 
down  at  a  spot  in  front  of  his  right 
foot.  A  friend  smiled;  he'd  seen  the 
routine  a  hundred  times.  "Well,  ah," 
Kann  began.  He  licked  his  lips,  then 
unfolded  a  paper.  "Almost  forgot,"  he 
said.  "My  secretary  gave  me  this  on 
the  way  in.  It  says,  '87.'  For  a  second, 
I  thought  it  was  our  stock  price."  His 
listeners  giggled;  everyone  knew  the 
quote  was  less  than  half  that,  just 
as  it  had  been  for  much  of  the  last 
decade.  Flashing  his  familiar,  self- 
deprecating  grin,  Kann  continued: 
"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  report  that  87  is 
not  the  stock  price  .  .  .  it's  the  age  of 
Dan's  mother." 

The  laughter  this  time  was  a  gale. 

Charming  people,  as  he 
did  that  night,  is  Peter 
Kann's  great  gift.   It's 
an  ability  he's  always 
had,  and,  as  much  as  his 
talents  and  his  smarts, 
it's  why  he  commands 
what  survey  after  sur- 
vey calls  America's  most  admired  pub- 
lishing company.  "He  is  an  extraordinary 
human  being,"  says  Journal  political 
columnist  Al  Hunt,  relating 
how  Kann  spent  five  days 
and  nights  at  the  bedside 
of  an  editor's  dying  child. 
"There  is  nobody  who  is 
more  caring,   more  there, 
more  do-whatever-it-takes— 
who  cares  more  about  work— 
than  Peter  Kann." 

It's  what  everyone  says 
about  the  chairman  of  Dow 
Jones  and  publisher  of  Tfie 
Wall  Street  Journal—  includ- 
ing the  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  him.  Why 
they  are  is  a  story  that,  were 
it  happening  at  any  other 
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company,  would  make  for  a  terrific 
page-one  Journal  feature.  At  its  center 
are  the  Bancrofts,  a  New  England 
family  with  shades  of  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams. Two  of  its  members,  a  far-flung 
pair  of  rich  cousins— William  "Billy" 
Cox  III  on  the  East  Coast,  Elisabeth 
"Lizzie"  Goth  on  the  West— would  like 
to  make  themselves  even  richer.  Their 
drive  to  bring  up  the  stock  price  that 
Peter  Kann  joked  about  has  horrified 
older  relations,  loosed  messy  head- 
lines, whetted  the  appetites  of  specu- 
lators, caused  a  board  shake-up,  and 
spurred  the  dubious  investment  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  also 
produced  charges  of  dim-wittedness  and 
drug  abuse,  divided  old  friends,  and, 
«n  general,  occasioned  turmoil  at  a 
staid,  midwestern-rooted  enterprise 
whose  flagship  product  billed  itself  "The 
Daily  Diary  of  the  American  Dream." 
And  that's  just  for  openers.  The 
Story  also  includes  a  fearless  corre- 
spondent braving  shot  and  shell;  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  dying  of  alcoholism; 
alleged  affairs  in  high  places;  a  glass 
of  wine  thrown  at  the  current  editor 
in  chief  of  Time  Inc.;  and,  not  least, 
a  lissome  blonde  climbing  a  staircase 
of  bodies  to  the  top.  As  it  stands 
now,  Billy  and  Lizzie  are  still  looking 
for  millions  and  the  Wall  Street  sharks 
are  circling.  Because  Billy  and  Lizzie 
think  the  person  to  lead  their  compa- 
ny may  not  be  that  nice  guy  Peter  Kann. 

To  understand  how  all 
this  happened,  you  have 
to  go  back  to  the  bucolic 
surrounds  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  where  Pe- 
ter Kann  grew  up  in  a 
book-stuffed  house,  the 
son  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  Austria.  A  born  journalist  (at 
10,  he  was  hustling  a  neighborhood 
news  sheet,  The  Jefferson  Road  Snoop- 
er), Protestant-raised  Peter  sailed  into 
Harvard.  "He  was  the  smartest  happy- 
*o-lucky  guy  I  ever  met,"  says  Hearst 
Entertainment  president  Bruce  Paisner, 
ivho  worked  with  Kann  on  The  Har- 
vard Crimson.  "When  you  were  feei- 
ng depressed  about  things,  you'd  search 
lim  out.  ...  He  never  took  anything 
irery  seriously." 

So  there  was  shock  when  Kann  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  work  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  "But,  Peter,"  Pais- 
ler  would  exclaim  at  one  point,  "you 


can't  add  up  numbers!"  Kann  replied, 
"I  don't  have  to  do  that."  The  paper 
had  clout  and— thanks  to  Barney  Kil- 
gore  (a  40s-era  editor  who'd  added  news 
and  dish  to  bonds  and  stocks)— prodi- 
gious readership  and  revenues.  By  1961, 
when  Dwight  Eisenhower  left  the  White 
House,  the  Journal  was  setting  the 
agenda  on  Wall  Street  arid  Main  Street. 
At  the  time  of  Kann's  employment,  in 
1964,  it  was  approaching  a  million 
readers— 10  times  the  number  just  two 
decades  earlier— its  influence  was  greater 
than  ever,  its  reporting  heralded,  its  judg- 
ments heeded. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles,  Kann 
wrote  bright,  wry  features  that  illus- 
trated larger  issues— such  as  a  report 
on  Bering  Strait  islanders  worried  that 
the  Russians  were  landing.  Editors  com- 
plained of  Kann's  boredom  with  busi- 
ness, but  his  stories  stood  out. 

In  1967,  when  the  paper  decided  to 
dispatch  its  first  resident  correspondent 
to  Vietnam,  24-year-old  Peter  Kann 
got  the  job. 

His  stories  rarely  relied  on  blood 
and  guts,  chronicling  instead  the  war's 
absurdities,  such  as  villagers  who  feared 
a  nine-nostrilled  water  snake  more 
than  the  Vietcong.  "He  was  an  awful- 
ly good  reporter,"  says  New  York  Times 
Washington -bureau  chief  R.  W.  "John- 
ny" Apple,  who  was  based  in  Saigon 
at  the  time.  "One  of  the  top  half-dozen." 

But  Kann's  life  was  not  all  journal- 
ism. There  was  also  a  woman— a  21-year- 
old,  chestnut-haired  relief  worker  from 
Montana  named  Francesca  Mayer.  They 
had  met  around  the  time  of  the  1968 
Tet  offensive,  and  Kann  was  smitten. 
All  the  more  so  when,  during  lunch  at 
the  fabled  Rex  Hotel,  "Francie"  placed 
her  drink  order.  "Peter,"  says  a  friend, 
"was  amused  that  a  young  girl  would 
have  a  martini  at  lunch." 

By  1969  they  were  married  and  liv- 
ing in  Hong  Kong,  where  Kann  had 
set  up  shop.  Home  was  an  antique- 
filled  apartment  halfway  up  Victoria 
Peak.  Soon  it  was  crowded  with  the 
colony's  movers  and  shakers,  who 
swapped  yarns  over  Francie's  celebrated 
Mongolian  hot  pot.  "She  took  care  of 
Peter,"  says  a  friend.  "Made  sure  he 
had  clean  shirts,  put  his  stories  in  the 
most  beautiful  scrapbooks.  1  once  asked 
Peter  what  they  talked  about.  He  said, 
'Shopping  and  our  next  trip.' " 

A  few  noticed  that  parties  chez  Kann 
often  ended  with  Francie  drunk.  Kann's 


bride,  however,  appeared  too  blithe  a 
spirit  for  serious  worry.  What  other 
girl,  after  all,  would  wear  a  black  Stet- 
son to  a  movie  house  and  announce  to 
the  ticket  seller,  "Stick  'em  up!"? 

It  seemed  nothing  could  touch  Fran- 
cie and  her  husband,  whose  stock  at 
the  Journal  was  rising  ever  higher.  In 
1971  he  flew  off  to  cover  the  India- 
Pakistan  war  and,  ignoring  orders  to 
save  his  skin— "Message  unreceived," 
he  cabled  back— won  the  Pulitzer.  A 
reporter  like  that  was  special,  and  Dow 
Jones  powers  began  trooping  out  for 
cruises  aboard  The  Low  Profile,  Kann's 
motorized  junk.  He  wowed  the  Ban- 
crofts as  well,  taking  grande  dame  Jessie 
Cox,  an  equine  aficionado,  to  the  Hong 
Kong  track.  "He  charmed  her  out  of 
her  shoes,"  says  Fred  Taylor,  then  the 
Journal's  managing  editor.  "Probably, 
he  fixed  the  race." 

o  one  was  more  en- 
raptured, though,  than 
Dow  Jones  chairman 
Warren  Phillips.  A 
devout  believer  in  the 
company's  practice 
of  elevating  journal- 
ists to  run  its  busi- 
ness, he  too  had  been  a  foreign 
correspondent,  and  in  Kann  saw  a 
younger  version  of  himself:  the  same 
combination  of  ingratiation,  caution, 
and  subtle  ambition.  In  the  summer  of 
1976,  when  Kann  wanted  to  start  up 
The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  Phillips 
came  through. 

For  backup,  Kann  reached  out  to 
the  Journal's  Tokyo -bureau  chief,  a 
bright- eyed  Haverford  grad  who  had 
picked  up  a  law  degree  from  Penn 
but  never  bothered  to  use  it.  His  name 
was  Norman  Pearlstine. 

The  new  paper's  managing  editor  was 
a  figure  of  manifold  talents,  among 
them  an  oft  demonstrated  ability  to  peel 
a  banana  with  his  toes.  More  useful- 
ly, he  made  important  friends  easily 
(director  James  L.  Brooks  and,  later, 
Donald  Trump  and  Ronald  Perelman) 
and  was  obsessively  curious  about  sub- 
jects ranging  from  rock  'n'  roll  to 
widgets.  He  was  the  ideal  number  two 
for  Kann,  who  would  come  to  regard 
him  as  among  his  very  best  friends. 

Pals,  however,  do  not  always  a  suc- 
cessful venture  make,  and  by  early 
1979  the  12-page  Asian  Journal  was 
selling  fewer  than  20,000  copies  and 
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How  can  you 
let  Peter  and 

Karen  do  this? 

Journal 
correspondent 

Al  Otten 

protested  to 


D 


hillips. 
uKaren  is 
out  of  control. 


cribbing  the  lion's  share  of  its  stories 
from  its  U.S.  parent.  Nor  was  Pearl- 
stine  around  any  longer  to  help;  in 
June  1978  he'd  gone  to  Forbes  to  be- 
come executive  editor.  Phillips,  how- 
ever, remained  impressed.  He'd  had 
his  own  stumbles,  and  Kann's  was  mi- 
nuscule to  a  company  awash  with  cash. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  the  paper's  ap- 
peal—it was  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
America's  largest  daily— that  it  had  run 
out  of  space  for  $43,000 -a-page  ads. 
Adding  a  second  section  was  the  ob- 
vious solution.  Who  better  to  help  get 
it  running,  Phillips  concluded,  than 
Peter  Kann?  Induced  by  an  unprece- 
dented low-interest  loan  to  buy  a  Prince- 
ton house,  Kann  accepted. 

But  more  immediately,  Francie,  who 
by  now  had  given  Kann  a  daughter 
named  Hillary,  was  not  big  on  the 
idea.  "We're  not  going  to  lead  a  life 
like  this  in  New  York,"  she  said  to  a 
friend.  Her  husband,  though,  was 
hooked.  "He  was  shown  the  open 
door,"  says  a  friend,  "and  there  was 
lots  of  power  and  riches  and  influence 
on  the  other  side." 

All  came  with  breathtaking  swift- 
ness. Within  months  of  Kann's  arrival, 


Phillips  named  him  associate  Journal 
publisher  and  a  Dow  Jones  vice  pres- 
ident. But  the  real  coup  was  Phillips's 
announcement  that  the  Journal's  edito- 
rial chieftains  would  henceforth  report 
to  Kann.  Everyone  in  the  newsroom 
knew  what  that  meant.  The  C.E.O.'s 
job,  says  a  friend,  "was  his  to  lose, 
and  they  didn't  want  him  to  lose  it." 

Kann  exercised  his  power  discreetly. 
"Gee,"  he'd  say,  "I  heard  that  so-and- 
so  in  Dallas  is  a  great  reporter"  or 
"Isn't  it  interesting  what  such  and  such 
is  doing?"  "Peter  liked  to  manage  by 
schmoozing,"  says  Fred  Taylor,  who 
by  then  had  moved  up  to  executive  ed- 
itor. "He'd  never  come  right  out  and 
say,  'Hey,  why  don't  you  .  .  .  ?'  He 
didn't  want  people  yelling  at  him,  or 
coming  back  at  him,  or  stirring  up 
great  discontent." 

Now  and  again,  however,  Kann 
could  be  direct.  One  occasion  was  in 
the  spring  of  1980,  when  he  announced 
that  Pearlstine  would  be  returning  to 
the  Journal  as  national  editor.  And  so 
Pearlstine  came  back,  departing  again 
two  years  later  to  oversee  the  launch 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Europe. 

Initially,  the  European  paper's 
fate  was  similar  to  the  Asian 
Journal's,  but  Kann  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  If  nothing  else, 
he'd  given  Pearlstine  some- 
thing to"  do  while  he  laid  the 
groundwork  for  his  friend  to 
take  command  of  the  paper. 
Aware  of  their  machinations,  manag- 
ing editor  Larry  O'Donnell  began  act- 
ing oddly  at  editorial  meetings,  lapsing 
into  long  discourses  on  his  skill  at  ob- 
taining cups  of  coffee  while  waiting 
for  delayed  trains.  Eventually,  Kann 
advised  him  to  take  an  extended  rest. 
Securing  solace  for  Francie  was  hard- 
er. Alienated  by  the  loss  of  her  life  in 
Hong  Kong,  she  was  drinking  more 
and  becoming  reclusive,  refusing  even 
to  answer  the  phone,  says  a  friend. 
Peter  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  counselor, 
who  urged  Francie  to  enter  a  sanato- 
rium or  enroll  in  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. But  she  would  do  neither.  Finally, 
at  the  beginning  of  1981,  Peter  moved 
out,  taking  their  daughter  to  live  at 
his  mother's  house. 

At  the  Journal,  most  were  unaware 
of  Kann's  agonies.  One  notable  excep- 
tion was  the  paper's  Washington -based 
diplomatic  correspondent,  the  fero- 
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ciously  ambitious  Karen  Elliott  House. 

"Karen  Jo,"  as  her  given  name  went, 
came  from  a  background  that  would 
have  served  neatly  in  a  Larry  McMur- 
try  novel.  Her  hometown  was  Matador, 
Texas,  a  windswept  spot-in -the-road  130 
miles  west  of  Wichita  Falls.  While 
she  was  growing  up,  her  diversions  i 
were  few.  There  wasn't  a  household 
phone  or  a  TV,  and  at  the  insistence 
of  her  father,  a  churchgoing  welder, 
dating  was  forbidden.  Instead,  Karen  \ 
Jo  devoted  her  energies  to  study  and  1 
working  part-time  at  the  local  paper, 

After  graduating  with  the  highest  ' 
grades  in  the  history  of  her  high  school,  3 
she  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  where  her  sole  misstep  was  I 
losing  a  campus-wide  election  to  be- 
come editor  of  The  Daily  Texan.  Says 
Business  Week  managing  editor  Mark 
Morrison,  who  won,  "It  may  have  been 
the  only  defeat  in  her  whole  life." 

It  hardly  slowed  her.  After  gradua- 
tion, she  signed  on  with  Tire  Dallas  Morn-- 
ing  News,  worked  the  schools  beat  forr 
13  months,  then  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. There  she  caught  the  eye  of  the. 
Journal's  bureau  chief,  Mark  Miller,  who 
put  her  to  work  in  1974  covering  en- 
ergy, the  environment,  and  agriculture. 

As  a  writer,  the  new  recruit  was  less  s 
than  deft.  "I  can't  do  this,"  she  sobbed  1 
to  a  colleague  after  filling  the  floor  with  i  a 
crumpled  drafts.  "I'm  no  good.  What  t  1 
am  I  doing  here?"  A  procession  of 
powerful  males  lined  up  to  help.  How 
could  they  not?  She  was  vulnerable,,] 
she  was  smart,  and  she  looked  liker* 
Veronica  Lake.  And,  oh,  what  a  reporter  r 
she  was,  so  relentless  and  smart  that '.'  i 
Tlie  New  York  Times  tried  to  lure  her  r  I 
away.  "She  had  success  written  all 
over  her,"  says  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  president  Leslie  Gelb,  who>i 
was  then  a  Times  Washington  corre-* 
spondent.  "She  instinctively  knew  how. 
to  deal  with  the  game  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington, and  she  did  it  very  well." 
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She  demonstrated  that  in-H 
stinct  in   1975  by  wed- 
ding Art  House,  a  well- 1 
connected  Connecticut! 
Yankee  who  would  later 
serve  as  chief  of  staff  to 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  who 
was  then  majority  leader. 
The  marriage  gave  Karen  cachet  and 
a  pipeline  to  power.  She  used  both  ex-. 
pertly,  and  after  just  three  years  Miller 
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awarded  her  the  bureau's  crown  jew- 
K  the  diplomatic  beat. 

Soon  officials  of  every  stripe  were 
opening  themselves  up  to  her,  setting 
off  sexist  gossip  that  she  was  sleeping 
i with  her  sources.  Unproved  and  un- 
provable, the  stories  grew  when  the 
late  ambassador  Pamela  Harriman, 
no  slouch  at  bedding  powerful  men, 
told  a  leading  State  Department  official 
of  the  late  night  when  she'd  alleged- 
ly spied  Karen  creeping  across  her 
Georgetown  garden  to  visit  a  senior 
foreign -policy  adviser  to  President  Jim- 
my Carter.  House  denied  any  impro- 
priety, insisting  she'd  never  set  foot 

n  Harriman's  house  or  in  her  gar- 
den. "No  one,"  she  once  told  a  writer, 

'ever  patted  me  on  the  rear." 

hen  came  Kann.  They'd 
met  when  Kann,  fresh 
from  his  Asian  adven- 
tures, dropped  down  for 
a  function  at  the  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Sparks 
flew.  Quiet  dinners  en- 
sued. Exactly  when  the 
romance  began  is  unclear,  but  by  1982 
he  affair  was  well  known  inside  the 
oureau.  The  clueless  few  had  their 
yes  opened  that  spring  when  Kann 
ook  House  on  a  European  business 
:rip.  Upon  their  return,  Kann  informed 
Taylor  that  he  and  the  paper's  diplo- 
matic correspondent  had  become  an 
ktem.  Because  House  didn't  report  to 
nim,  Kann  added,  the  relationship 
shouldn't  cause  any  problems. 

In  fact,  it  already  had.  Hardly  had 
Kann  and  House  departed  London  than 
Taylor  received  a  call  reporting  that 
'the  publisher's  girlfriend"  had  lectured 
the  bureau  on  how  to  better  do  its 
iob.  Soon  similar  complaints  issued  from 
Washington.  "As  far  as  Karen  was 
concerned,  there  were  no  good  reporters 
oesides  her,"  says  Taylor.  "She  jumped 
bn  everybody,  particularly  women. 
Whenever  she  didn't  get  what  she 
wanted,  which  was  constant  promo- 
tions, it  was  because  we  were  a  bunch 
pf  white  male  sexists,  not  giving  wom- 
m— i.e.,  her— their  chance." 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  was  more  sym- 
pathetic. A  monarch  with  a  weakness 
or  leggy  blondes  (he  married  one),  in 
parly  1983  he  invited  House  to  ob- 
serve his  efforts  to  sell  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's latest  Middle  East  peace 
Dlan.  The  access  was  up  close  and  per- 
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sonal:  for  the  better  part  of  four  weeks, 
House  would  be  at  his  side,  often  with 
no  other  reporters  present. 

As  it  turned  out,  His  Majesty's  ma- 
neuverings  came  to  naught.  \nd,  in  the 
estimation  of  then  Journal  page-one 
editor  Glynn  Mapes,  so  did  House's 
prose;  on  the  afternoon  of  April  13, 
he  set  aside  the  first  two  installments 
of  her  series  for  extensive  revision. 
Word  promptly  reached  House,  and 
at  5:30  p.m.,  New  York  time—  1 :30  a.m., 
Amman  time— she  went  into  a  tirade 
over  the  phone. 

"Your  stuff  reads  like  a  book  jack- 
et," Mapes  replied  as  heads  at  nearby 
desks  swiveled.  "It  promises  everything, 
but  doesn't  deliver."  There  was  a  pause, 
then  a  deskman  heard  Mapes  gulp, 


Bottom:  Bancroft  heir  Billy  Cox  III, 

who  thinks  Kann  has  no  business  running 

a  business,  at  home  in  Princeton, 

New  Jersey.  Below:  cousin  Elisabeth  "Lizzie" 

Goth,  atop  Zeitgeist  at  the  1995  World's 

Championship  Horse  Show  in  Louisville. 

thinks  her  $23  million  in  Dow  Jones 

stock  should  be  worth  more. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  DIAMONDS 

Opposite:  the  Hope  diamond— at  45.52  carats 
the  world's  largest  dark-blue  diamond— rests  on 
an  article  describing  its  purchase  in  191 1,  by 
heiress  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean.  (The  photograph 
was  taken  in  1979,  two  decades  after  jeweler 
Harry  Winston  had  donated  the  diamond 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.)  Evalyn  was  a 
socialite  who  loved  salons  and  saloons,  cocktails  and 
morphine,  White  I  louse  visits,  fashions  from  Worth, 
^nd  her  pet  monkey  (whom  she  called  her  most 
"faithful  friend).  She  is  seen  here  with  U.S.  attorney 
general  Frank  Murphy  at  Washington's 
Carlton  Hotel  in  January  1939. 
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When  Colorado  mining  heiress  Evalyn  Walsh  MeLean 


S     bought  the  Hope  diamond  for  $184,000  in  1911, 
♦•  .3PK         she  pooh-poohed  the  legendai7  curse  it  was  said  to  have 
night  onto  previous  owners  from  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.        } 


and  staggering  wealth  made  her  a  celebrated  hostess  ^w 

in  Washington,  Newport,  Palm  Beach,  and  Bar  Harbor 
and  won  her  the  friendship  of  kings  and  £2K~~ 

*    presidents,  the  gem's  curse  intruded  on    / 
her  life  of  madcap  excess 
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n  Saturday,  April 
26,  1947,  the  temperature  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  crept  toward  70  degrees, 
and  the  magnolias  and  azaleas  were 
in  bloom.  Taking  little  pleasure  in  the 
gorgeous  weather,  however,  were  those 
in  a  somber  parade  of  the  city's  most 
prominent  citizens,  which  included  a 
senator,  a  newspaper  publisher,  and 
even  a  Supreme  Court  justice.  They 
were  paying  a  last  visit  to  their  friend 
Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  for  almost  50 
years  one  of  the  most  exuberant  and 
eccentric  figures  of  Washington  soci- 
ety. A  stunning  figure  even  into  old 
age,  with  her  tiny  waist  and  chic 
dresses  from  Paris  couture  houses,  Eva- 
lyn had  also  been  the  city's  most  ex- 
travagant hostess.  Her  parties  had 
sometimes  featured  three  orchestras  and 
as  many  as  2,000  guests,  among  whom 
were  the  president.  Cabinet  members, 
and  diplomats.  Evalyn  had  married  into 
the  family  that  owned  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  she  bought  the  Hope  di- 
amond, the  largest  dark -blue  diamond 
in  the  world.  Yet  she  never  put  on 
airs,  and  she  never  lost  the  rough- 
hewn  pioneer  accent  of  the  Colorado 
mining  camps  where  she  had  been 
raised.  Her  idea  of  fun  was  shoot- 
ing craps  at  the  local 


police  precinct  and  letting  her  Great 
Dane  wear  her  fabulous  jewelry.  Al- 
though she  had  been,  at  different  times 
in  her  life,  an  alcoholic  and  a  mor- 
phine addict,  she  was  a  compassionate 
woman,  who  threw  herself  into  such  dis- 
parate endeavors  as  rescuing  the  home- 
less during  blizzards  and  trying  to  get 
back  the  kidnapped  Lindbergh  baby. 

As  the  visitors  entered  her  last  great 
showplace,  on  top  of  a  hill  in  George- 
town, the  first  thing  they  saw  was  an 
immense  oil  painting  of  President  Har- 
ding, one  of  Evalyn's  pals  in  the  teens 
and  20s.  The  mansion  was  stuffed  with 
furniture  from  the  owner's  six  other  es- 
tates—in Washington  and  environs,  Bar 
Harbor,  Palm  Beach,  and  Newport— all 
of  which  had  been  closed  down  as  her 
fortune  dwindled.  To  the  right  of  the 
entryway  was  the  ballroom,  where  the 
walls  glowed  with  tapestries  and  a  gi- 
ant, sentimental  painting  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child.  Outside,  around  the  swim- 
ming pool,  stood  larger-than-life  statues 
of  Beethoven,  Moliere,  Rembrandt,  and 
Louis  XIV.  Under  a  tree  was  the  head- 
stone of  a  tiny  grave  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "General  Monkey.  The  Most  Loyal, 
Faithful  and  Loving  Friend  I  Ever 
Had.  E.  W.  McL."  (Evalyn's  pet  llama 
and  donkey  were  buried  elsewhere.) 

Upstairs,  the  guests  gathered  around 
their  friend,  who  was  unconscious  un- 
der an  oxygen  tent  with  a  simple  cru- 
cifix above  her  'head.  The  previous 
summer  she  had  contracted  pneumo- 
nia after  she  fell  and  injured  her  knee 
while  walking  her  dog  in  the  rain. 
Friends  suspected,  however,  that 
the  will  to  live  had  deserted  her 
seven  months  before  that,  when 


her  only  daughter,  also  named  Eva- 
lyn, had  died  at  the  age  of  24  from 
an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 

At  6:15  in  the  evening  Evalyn  passed 
away.  Strewn  about  the  nightstand 
were  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  her 
legendary  jewelry  collection— including 
the  Hope  diamond,  once  reputedly  worn 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  some  say, 
removed  it  from  her  swanlike  neck  for 
the  last  time  shortly  before  approach- 
ing the  guillotine.  The  magnificent 
jewel  had  been  infamous  since  the  17th 
century  for  a  curse  supposedly  at- 
tached to  it— that  anyone  who  owned 
or  wore  it  would  be  visited  by  catas- 
trophe. After  Evalyn  expired,  the  mourn- 
ers stuffed  the  blue  diamond  and  the 
other  jewels,  including  the  95-carat  white 
diamond  called  the  Star  of  the  East, 
into  a  cigar  box.  After  driving  all  over 
town  with  it,  they  discovered  that  none 
of  the  banks  or  jewelry  stores  could  or 
would  open  their  vaults  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  so  they  called  up  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  he  locked  the  jewels  in  a 
safe  at  F.B.I,  headquarters. 

Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  led 
one  of  this  century's  most 
extraordinary  lives,  yet 
her  story  might  have  been 
forever  lost  but  for  the 
discovery  of  the  name 
"Boyden  Sparkes"  on  a 
yellowed  typescript  in  the  basement  of 
a  house  in  New  England  almost  50 
years  after  her  death. 

In  the  fall  of  1995,  some  friends 
asked  me  to  help  clean  out  the 
basement  of  a  deceased  rel- 
ative of  theirs.  There 
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"Alice  Roosevelt  Lomworth  was 
huble- jointed,  you  know — wrapped  her  leg: 

around  her  neck  and 
'   scratched  her  head  like  a  monkey. " 
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A  WOMAN  OF  MANY  HATS 

Kvalyn  Walsh  Mel  can  adored  occasions  (one  of  her  dinners 

featured  tables  with  wire  umbrellas  covered  in  orchids).  From  far 

left:  Evalvn  and  humorist  Will  Rogers  watch  the  1924 

World  Series:  a  page  from  ghostwriter  liovdcn  Sparkes's  notes 

(in  which  Evalyn  discusses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  tiuT 

dangers  of  mixing  diamonds  and  rubies);  her  son  Vinson— 

with  a  birthday  cake  modeled  after  the  navy  cruiser  Olympia— 

died  in  1919;  in  1920  she  enjoyed  a  privileged  view  of  the 

cning  of  the  racing  season  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 


were  40 -odd  file  cabinets.  Many  were 
locked,  so  a  crowbar  was  needed  to 
pry  the  drawers  loose.  Inside  one  I 
found  a  folder  containing  the  first  chap- 
ter of  an  autobiography  of  the  family 
patriarch,  ghostwritten  in  1938,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  page,  by  a  man 
named  Boyden  Sparkes.  The  surprised 
family  asked  me  to  locate  either  Sparkes 
or  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Sparkes's  obituary  from  the  May  20, 
1954,  New  York  Times  revealed  he  had 
been  a  journalist  for  New  York  and 
Washington  newspapers  and  had  been 
survived  by  two  daughters.  Armed 
with  a  CD-rom  of  every  phone  book 
in  America,  I  started  calling  anyone 
with  the  daughters'  last  names.  After 
many  nights  of  dialing  wrong  numbers 
and  leaving  vague  messages  on  an- 
swering machines  around  the  country, 
I  found  one  of  Sparkes's  daughters  liv- 
ing in  North  Carolina.  She  answered 
the  phone  in  a  lilting  drawl  and  seemed 
pleased  that,  after  all  these  years,  some- 
one was  interested  in  her  father  and 
his  work.  His  papers  were  still  in  her 
attic,  she  told  me,  but  no  one  had 
been  up  there  in  years.  I  was  more 
than  welcome  to  go  through  them. 


CASTLES  (AND  CAMELS)  IN  THE  SAND 

Right:  around  1926  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Evalyn  with  her  husband.  Edward  "Ned" 

McLean,  and  little  Emily  and  Ned  junior.  Bottom: 

the  couple,  who  had  received  $100,000  from 

each  set  of  parents  as 

wedding  gifts,  embarked  on 

a  190H  honeymoon  to 

Europe  and  the  Mideast, 

where  they  rode  camels.  In 

Constantinople  they 

met  the  sultan.  It  was  on  a 

trip  through  his  harem 

that  Evalyn  first  saw  the 

Hope  diamond. 


A  few  weeks  later  I 
stopped  by  the  daugh- 
ter's one-story  brick 
house.  She  explained 
that  her  father  had 
veered  from  journal- 
ism into  the  more  lu- 
crative field  of  ghostwriting  during  the 
Depression.  Among  his  clients  were 
some  of  the  20th  century's  most  promi- 
nent industrialists,  including  the 
Mellon  family,  which  made  a  fortune 
in  steel,  oil,  and  banking;  Walter  P. 
Chrysler,  founder  of  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration; and  Alfred  Sloan  Jr.,  long- 
time head  of  General  Motors. 

After  pulling  down  a  set  of  fold- 
ing stairs  from  the  ceiling,  I  climbed 
into  the  attic.  Stacked  everywhere  were 
long,  dusty,  unmarked  file  boxes  and 
bundles  of  documents  wrapped  in 
brown  paper  and  tied  with  string. 
After  sorting  through  bundle  after  bun- 
dle I  realized  that  the  ghostwriter 
had  kept  the  notes  of  every  interview 
he'd  ever  conducted,  not  only  with 
his  subjects  but  also  with  their  friends, 
families,  and  business  associates.  All 
were  neatly  typed  from  stenographers' 
notes,  and  many  of  them  were  sev- 
eral hundred  pages  long.  Sparkes  had 
also  been  given  letters,  family  pho- 
tographs, and  even  personal  scrap- 
books  to  work  with. 

One  name  in  particular  caught  my 
attention:   Evalyn  Walsh  McLean.   I 
vaguely  remem- 
bered her  as  the 
":■}  -^    last  private  own- 
er of  the  Hope 
diamond     and 
bearer  of  many 
tragedies  asso- 
ciated with  the 
curse  on  it.  In 
1934-35,  I  dis- 
covered, she  had 
sat  with  Sparkes 
at   Friendship, 
her  country  es- 
tate, in  northwest  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  several 
weeks  and  told  him  her 
life  story.  The  result  was 
a    restrained    autobiog- 
raphy, published  in  1936, 
that  sold  only  4,000  copies. 
What  had  survived  in  the 
attic  for  60  years,  how- 
ever, were  hundreds  of 
pages  of  notes  from  her 


interviews  with  Sparkes.  They  read  like 
psychiatry  sessions,  chronicling  Eva- 
lyn's  astonishing  saga— made  all  the 
more  remarkable  by  the  terrible  events 
that  occurred  after  she  bought  the 
Hope  diamond.  These  included  the 
death  of  her  beloved  firstborn  son  in 
a  tragic  accident;  the  collapse  of  her 
marriage  as  her  husband  descended 
into  hopeless  insanity;  the  premature 
death  of  her  only  daughter;  and,  fi- 
nally, financial  ruin. 

Evalyn's  father.  Thomas 
Walsh, 'came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  Ireland 
in  1869,  when  he  was  19. 
He  started  working  for 
a  railroad,  but  soon 
caught  "mining  fever."  In 
1876  he  set  out  as  a  pick-and-ax  man 
in  Deadwood,  in  the  Dakota  Territo- 
ry, where  fresh  strikes  had  attracted 
hordes  of  seldom  washed  and  rarely  i 
shaved  gold  prospectors. 

EVALYN;  Father  came  over  on  the  steer- 
age. He  was  one  of  the  first  men  at  the 
Black  Hills.  He  missed  the  first  train  of 
covered  wagons,  and  they  took  the  second 
and  eventually  came  upon  the  first  one,  to 
find  everyone  was  killed  by  the  Indians— 
the  women  and  children  were  just  lying 
around,  scalped.  He  and  another  man  struck 
a  little  claim  in  Leadville  [Colorado].  The 
two  put  their  money  into  a  little  saloon. 
"Evalyn,"  he  said,  "after  that  first  Saturday 
night,  when  I  saw  two  men  killed  and  saw 
women  coming  there  to  get  their  husbands, 
I  went  out  Sunday  and  poured  my  share  [of 
whiskey]  in  the  street  and  said,  T  am  not 
going  to  make  my  money  that  way,'  and  I 
went  back  to  the  hills.  My  money  was  go- 
ing to  be  clean  money." 
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After  failing  to  find  gold  in  Dead- 
wood,  Walsh  moved  back  to  Colorado 
in  1877  and  opened  a  hotel  for  miners 
in  booming  Leadville,  the  "two-mile- 
high"  city  in  the  Rockies.  One  day, 
happening  by  the  local  church,  he  heard 
a  celestial  voice  in  the  choir.  It  be- 
longed to  a  schoolteacher  named  Car- 
rie Bell  Reed,  who  soon  became  his  wife. 

Gold  fever  struck  Walsh  again,  and 
he  and  his  new  bride  moved  to  a 
mining  camp  in  Sowbelly  Gulch,  where 
they  lived  in  a  converted  boxcar.  Eva- 
lyn was  born  on  August  1,  1886,  and 
a  younger  brother,  Vinson,  in  1888. 
One  day  in  1896,  after  20  years  of 
looking,  Walsh  struck  gold— in  an  aban- 
doned silver  mine  near  Ouray,  Col- 
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>rado.  Exhausted  and  ill  from  prospect- 
ng  day  after  day  near  the  snow  line, 
\\e  called  his  daughter  to  him  in  the 
lead  of  night  and  told  her  the  news, 
-wearing  her  to  secrecy. 

iVALYN:  If  I'd  told  the  world  anything 
tbout  it,  there  would  have  been  a  gold  rush 
ind  he  would  have  lost  everything.  I  prom- 
sed.  I  was  proud  that  I  kept  my  word. 

What  a  sound  when  that  mill  started!  I' 
tever  forget  the  day  it  came  through  the  crushi- 
ng machine,  pure  gold  sand!  Then  they  took 
t  to  the  assayer's  office  and  when 
hey  were  through  it  was  wonder- 
ill  pure  gold  8  or  10  inches  across. 

The  Camp  Bird 
Mine     began 
churning     out 
$5,000  a  day  in 
gold,   and,  by 
the  end  of  the 
year,  the  fami- 
y  left  Colorado  for  Washi- 
ngton,   D.C.    Walsh    was 
railed  by  the  press  in  his 
iiew  city  as  the  "Colorado 
Monte  Cristo,"  but  unlike 
many  newly  rich  westerners  (includ- 
ng  George  Hearst  and  Horace  Ta- 
jor,  who  had  bought  Senate  seats 
jvith  their  mining  fortunes),  he  had 
10  political  ambitions.   Instead,  he 
mrchased  large  parcels  of  real  estate 
|ust  blocks  from  the  White  House. 

After  financially  supporting  the  Re- 
mblican  presidential  campaign  of 
William  McKinley,  Walsh  was  reward- 
id  by  being  named  a  commissioner  to 
he  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  Two  of 
he  other  commissioners  were  Mrs. 
hotter  Palmer  (wife  of  the  owner  of 
Chicago's  Palmer  House  hotel)  and 
Hichel  de  Young,  the  owner  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle—heady  company  for 
omeone  who  had  been  a  pick-and-ax 
nan  just  five  years  earlier. 

The  Walshes  traveled  to  Europe  on 
he  White  Star  liner  SS  Majestic,  and 
n  Paris  they  lived  at  the  Elysee  Palace 
iotel  for  a  year  and  took  to  entertaining 
iny  and  all  members  of  the  American 
•olony;  the  highlights  were  a  dinner  par- 
y  for  which  Walsh  converted  a  Seine 
liver  steamer  into  a  floating  palace,  and 
.  reception  at  the  hotel  with  an  or- 
hestra  of  Hawaiian  guitarists  playing 
inder  giant  potted  palms.  The  fam- 
ly  chartered  its  own  train  of  five 
>arlor  cars  to  tour  France  and  Bel- 
;ium,  stopping  in  the  resort  town  of 
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THE  LUSTER  FADES 

Above:  among  the  McLeans'  losses  was 

The  Washington  Post,  sold  at  auction  in  1933.  Left: 

Evalyn  in  1921  with  Florence  Harding,  wife  of 

President  Warren  Harding.  The  two  women  shared 

an  interest  in  astrology.  Below:  President  Harding 

and  Ned.  They  socialized  at  "the  Little  White 

House,"  where  women  cavorted  amid  the  pink 

taffeta  furnishings. 


Ostend  to  meet  Bel- 
gium's King  Leopold 
II,  whom  they  later  en- 
tertained in  Paris.  The 
king  was  interested  in 
shaking  loose  some  of 
Walsh's  millions  to  in- 
vest in  his  recently  dis- 
covered copper  and 
silver  mines  in  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  but  Walsh 
didn't  want  to  support  an  enterprise 
which  exploited  slave  labor.  Neverthe- 
less, the  king  promised  to  visit  Walsh 
in  Washington  on  his  way  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

EVALYN:  That  King  Leopold.  He  had  an 
apartment  above  us  in  Paris  at  the  Elysee 
Palace  Hotel.  .  .  .  The  first  luncheon  we  had 
with  him— he  was  a  very,  very  tall  man— six 
feet  three  or  four.  They  brought  in  this  quail 
and  served  it  first  to  him,  then  me.  Then 
across  the  table  he  took  this  fowl  right  there 
and  swallowed  the  thing— whole.  I  found 
out  afterwards  it  is  a  trait  in  his  family— 
they  never  chewed  a  thing.  I  just  gasped  be- 
cause I  thought  he  was  a  goblin. 

The  Camp  Bird  Mine  had  yielded  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold  and  was  still 
going  strong,  but  Walsh  decided  to  sell 
it  to  a  syndicate  of  English  investors 
for  $5.2  million  in  cash,  stocks,  and  a 


'They  began 
throwing  bottles 
and  hit  this  girl, 
who  died.  The 
brother  started  to 


so 

him  locked  up. 
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share  of  the  future  proceeds.  Salting 
away  his  money  in  real  estate  and  bonds, 
he  figured  that  if  Leopold  really  was 
going  to  visit  him  he  had  better  build 
a  house  worthy  of  such  a  visitor. 

The  result  was  a  fabulous,  four-story 
Beaux  Arts  mansion  at  2020  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  just  off  Dupont  Cir- 
cle, in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  called 
Embassy  Row.  (The  building  still  stands 
as  the  Indonesian  Embassy.)  It  cost 
$835,000  to  build  in  1902  and  another 
$2  million  to  furnish.  The  centerpiece 
of  the  interior  was  a  three -story  recep- 
tion hall  with  a  grand  curving  Y-shaped 
staircase  and  a  stained-glass  dome.  The 
main  floor  housed  a  magnificent  library, 
the  top  floor  a  ballroom  and  a  theater. 
A  built-in  pipe  organ  was  played  in  a 
parlor  adjacent  to  the  dining  room  dur- 
ing meals.  Evalyn  and  Vinson  were  re- 
lentlessly spoiled  in  this  opulent  setting. 

EVALYN:  Did  I  tell  you  about  the  time 
Vinson  and  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  dining-room 
wall?  Secretary  of  War  Taft  [later  president] 
and  all  the  big  men  were  there.  Vinson  said, 
"Let's  do  something  that  will  cause  trouble." 
That  is  all  we  ever  thought  about.  We  got 
some  peashooters  and  took  a  little  penknife 
and  cut  this  hole  through  this  beautiful  tap- 
estry. We  would  hit  one  man  in  the  face  and 
then  another.  We  hit  father  first  and  then 
Taft.  Then  they  began  to  catch  on.  They  were 
petrified  at  first.  Mother  was  nearly  crazy. 

In  1905  the  Walshes  rented  a 
"cottage, "  Beaulieu,  from  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  III  in  New- 
port for  the  summer.  There, 
among  the  Vanderbilts  and  the 
Astors  and  other  blueblood 
clans,  Evalyn  and  Vinson  en- 
joyed tooling  back  and  forth  to  fancy- 
dress  balls  and  idyllic  lawn  parties  in 
her  new,  bright-red  Mercedes. 

EVALYN:  The  chauffeur  was  trying  to 
pass  another  car  on  this  steep  hill  and  I 
suddenly  realized  we  had  gone  out  of  con- 
trol, and  reached  forward  to  try  to  get  to 
Vinson.  We  struck  a  wooden  bridge  and 
the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  flying  through 
air.  I  thought  I  was  in  hell.  It  was  pitch- 
dark,  I  couldn't  see  a  thing.  I  heard  these 
awful  groans!  Then  I  felt  water  running 
down  my  face.  I  couldn't  lift  my  head.  I 
was  suffocating.  Finally  I  yelled  "Help." 
The  car  had  turned  completely  over  on  me 
and  they  couldn't  see  me,  but  they  could 
hear  me.  I  kept  saying,  "How  is  Brother?" 
They  said,  "He  is  all  right." 

After,  I  got  to  the  Vanderbilts'  house 
and  called  Mother  and  told  her  there  had 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


DIAMONDS  ARE  A 
GIRL'S  BEST  FRIEND 
The  stars  shone  on  Washington 
in  January  1939,  when 
senators  and  socialites  paid 
$25  apiece  to  celebrate 
President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  birthday.  From  left: 
standing,  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  Senator  Key  Pittman 
of  Nevada,  Senator  Joseph  F. 
Guffey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stage  Door's  Andrea  Leeds, 
and  actor  Ralph  Bellamy  (who 
later  portrayed  F.D.R.  in  the 
movie  Sunrise  at  Campobello); 
seated,  Hollywood 
humanitarian  Jean  Hersholt. 
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been  a  slight 
accident  but  Brother  was  all 
right.  I  went  out  of  my  mind  then— lost 
everything  completely  for  two  or  three 
months.  .  .  .  Here's  where  the  morphine 
comes  in— I  was  in  such  agony  I  got  up  to 
10  grains  of  morphine  a  day.  I  couldn't 
sleep  at  all  and  would  play  the  gramophone 
all  night— I  slept  very  little.  [Vinson  had 
been  killed  in  the  automobile  accident,  but 
Evalyn  wasn't  told  until  weeks  later.] 

One  of  the  friends  who 
visited  the  convalescent 
was  19-year-old  Edward 
Beale  "Ned"  McLean, 
who  had  been  a  child- 
hood playmate  of  Eva- 
lyn's.  Ned's  grandfather 
Washington  McLean  had  started  out  as 
a  boilermaker  in  Ohio.  In  1857  he  and 
a  partner  bought  Vie  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Ned's  father,  John  R.  McLean,  moved 
to  Washington  and  purchased  a  local 
utility,  a  railroad  line  (naming  ope  of 
the  stops,  McLean,  Virginia,  after  him- 
self), and,  in  1905,  The  Washington  Post. 
Ned  McLean  grew  up  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House,  in  an  enor- 
mous Florentine  villa  designed  by  John 
Russell  Pope,  best  known  for  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  (The  villa  was  torn  down 
in  1939,  and  now  an  office  building  stands 
in  its  place.)  Ned  spent  weekends  at 
Friendship,  the  McLeans'  Georgian 
house  situated  on  70  acres  in  the  heart 
of  northwest  Washington,  D.C. 

EVALYN:  I  knew  him  from  the  time  I  was 
nine  years  old.  Grew  up  with  him.  Loved 
his  mother.  The  way  he  was  brought  up  was 
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wrong— always  protected,  never 
on  his  own.  She  would  pay  the 
little  boys  10,  15  cents  to  let  him 
win  in  games.  ...  He  was  a 
gawky,  strange  boy— very,  very 
brilliant— just  hung  his  head 
and  looked  up  at  you.  .  .  . 
The  first  time  I  met  him  was 
at  a  lunch  at  Friendship.  We 
went  out  to  this  log  cabin. 
I  didn't  say  a  word.  Just 
when   lunch   was   over   I 
said  something  and  Ned 
turned  around  and  stuck 
his  tongue   out   at  me. 
te^  \     Well!  I  let  out  the  most 
Bl     awful  shriek  and  ran  up 
^^     to   the   house.   It   sud- 
denly dawned  on  me 
the   other   night   that 
Ned  was  sticking  his 
tongue  out  at  me  my  entire  life. 

As  a  young  man  Ned  was  six  feet 
two  inches  tall,  weighed  220  pounds. 
He  had  a  receding  chin,  and  sported  a 
thick,  dapper  mustache.  Ned  was  nei- 
ther as  smart  nor  as  quick-witted  as 
Evalyn.  And  by  his  late  teens  he  had 
become  a  serious  alcoholic.  Evalyn 
recounts  that  before  their  marriage 
"he  got  drinking  so  frightfully  he  used 
to  have  to  tie  a  handkerchief  around 
his  arm  to  get  the  drink  up." 

The  two  decided  to  elope  in  July 
1908. 

EVALYN:  Ned  came  around  10:30  and 
we  went  up  into  my  sitting  room  at  2020, 
and  I  had  on  an  emerald-green  dress  from 
Worth's.  Ned  says,  "It  is  no  use,  E,  will 
you  marry  me?  We  have  always  loved 
each  other.  I  will  give  up  drinking."  So  I 
said,  "All  right,  if  you  will  go  and  ask 
Father.  All  right."  I  really  said  yes  be- 
cause I  didn't  think  he  would  do  it. 
Thought  I  would  call  his  bluff.  You  know, 
he  was  so  shy  and  everything.  I  didn't 
think  he  would  come  back. 

So  Ned  comes  the  next  day  at  about  a 
quarter  of  two.  He  said,  "Jesus 
Christ,  I  am  scared;  my  knees 
are  knocking."  So  I  had  told 
him  that  Father  had  said  he 
would  see  him  and  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  if  you  want  to 
go  through  with  it.  So  he 
said  yes  he  did  and  went 
in  to  see  Father.  He  stayed 
in  there  about  an  hour 
and  then  he  came  out. 
Father  came  in  then  and 
said,   "The   boy  and   I 
have  fixed  it  up."   .  .  . 
Ned  asked  me  how  I 
felt  about  a  big  wed- 
ding and  I  told  him  I 
didn't  want  one,  be- 


cause if  we  had  it  we  would  both  be  too 
drunk  or  too  scared  to  walk  down  the  aisle. 
So  we  decided  to  get  married  the  next  day. 

As  wedding  presents  the 
couple  received  $100,000 
from  each  set  of  par- 
ents, and  they  took  a 
three-month  honey- 
moon to  Europe  and 
the  Mideast.  It  was  ini 
Turkey  that  Evalyn  first  saw  the  Hope 
diamond.  Legend  has  it  that  the  stone 
was  stolen  more  than  300  years  ago 
from  the  eye  of  a  Hindu  idol  in  In- 
dia. To  avenge  the  desecration,  the  gods 
are  said  to  have  placed  a  curse  on  all 
subsequent  wearers.  The  merchant  who 
brought  the  blue  diamond  out  of  In- 
dia, Jean-Baptiste  Tavernier,  was  al- 
legedly torn  apart  by  wild  dogs  after 
selling  the  stone  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  first  European  wearer,  Louis  XIV, 
died  of  gangrene,  and  two  subsequent 
owners,  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  An-i 
toinette,  were  guillotined. 

In  1792  the  French  crown  jewels  weres 
stolen.  The  big  diamond  was  among) 
the  lot,  and  was  recut  and  sold  to 
Henry  Philip  Hope,  a  British  banker, 
whose  heir  Lord  Francis  Hope  had  to 
sell  the  diamond  to  pay  off  debts.  In  i 
1908  it  was  bought  by  a  Turkish  col- 
lector, who  was  then  lost  in  a  shipwreck. 
The  diamond,  however,  resurfaced,  ac- 
cording to  Evalyn,  in  the  harem  ofl 
the  Ottoman  sultan. 

EVALYN:  I  first  saw  the  Hope  diamond  oni 
our  wedding  trip.  We  went  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  those  days  the  Young  Turks  weree 
trying  to  overthrow  the  sultan  and  there, 
was  shooting  in  the  streets.  We  had  coffee 
with  the  sultan— his  beard  was  very  point-i 
ed,  quite  long,  and  dyed  a  bright  red.  He. 
always  wore  his  fez,  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  emerald.  The  coffee  cups  were, 
put  in  a  filigree  of  gold  with  solitaire. 
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ospital  in  the  40s.  Inset,  left:  Evalyn 
nd  her  daughter,  Evalyn  (christened  Emily), 
Yankee  Stadium  on  June- 22, 1938,  where  thef  " . 
ilnessed  Joe  Louis's  victory  over  Max 
eluncling.  In  1946  the  younger  Evalyn  died' 
oin  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 
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diamonds.  Well,  I  decided  I  wanted  one, 
and  there  were  so  many  around  they'd  nev- 
er miss  it,  so  I  slipped  it  in  my  muff- 
thought  nobody  would  notice  it.  A  tremen- 
dous black  slave  seven  feet  tall  was  standing 
behind  the  sultan's  chair  with  his  eye  right 
on  mine  and  I  dropped  that  cup  quick. 

Then  we  went  through  the  harem.  It  was 
a  tremendous  great  building  with  a  great 
many  women  all  sitting  on  the  floor,  all 
weighing  200,  300,  400  pounds,  sitting  on 
beautiful  satin  cushions.  They  were  beautiful 
things  but  very  uncomfortable— these  fatties 
all  sitting  around  eating  sweets.  One  woman 
had  34  slaves  around  her.  The  old  inter- 
preter with  us  said  that  she  was  a  new  slave, 
and  that  she  was  wearing  the  Hope  dia- 
mond. We  looked  and  she  had  pinned  here 
this  great  blue  stone  mounted  in  gold.  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention— I  wasn't  interested. 

Two  years  later  the  McLeans  returned 
to  Europe  to  take  the  cure  at  Vichy. 
When  they  arrived  in  Paris,  the  renowned 
jeweler  Pierre  Cartier,  from  whom  Eva- 
lyn  had  bought  the  Star  of  the  East  dia- 
mond (for  $120,000)  on  her  honeymoon, 
had  an  even  more  exquisite  gem  to  show 
the  young  couple.  Cartier  was  explicit 
about  the  stone's  ominous  history,  but 
this  didn't  bother  Evalyn,  who  thought 
that  bad-luck  objects  actually  brought  her 
good  luck.  Evalyn  didn't  like  the  way  the 
stone  was  mounted,  but  the  dogged  Car- 
tier,  who  must  have  realized  the  limited 
market  for  this  particular  treasure,  had  it 
reset  on  a  chain  of  diamonds  and  then 
surrounded  the  stone  itself  with  even 
more  diamonds.  He  took  it  to  Washing- 
ton several  months  later  and  let  Evalyn 
wear  it  over  the  weekend.  This  time  she 
was  hooked.  In  a  January  28,  1911,  letter, 
the  jeweler  promised  to  sell  the  Hope  dia- 
mond for  $184,000  on  the  installment 
plan,  with  the  proviso  that  "should  any 
fatality  occur  to  the  family  of  Edward  B. 
McLean  within  six  months,  the  said 
Hope  diamond  is  to  be  exchanged  for 
jewelry  of  equal  or  lesser  value."     • 

EVALYN:  Ned  said,  "The  Cartier  man  was 
here  with  the  Hope  diamond  and  wants  to 
know  if  he  can  leave  it  in  your  care  till 
Monday."  I  said,  "Certainly.  Put  it  on  the 
dresser."  I  put  it  there,  and  there  it  was  star- 
ing at  me.  I  started  looking  at  it  and  decid- 
ed I  had  to  have  it— it  fascinated  me.  I  knew 
Mrs.  McLean  would  stop  me  from  getting 
it.  I  said,  "Mummie,  I  bought  the  Hope  dia- 
mond." Mrs.  McLean  almost  fainted.  "It  is 
a  cursed  stone— you  must  send  it  back." 

I  tried  to  send  it  back.  I  knew  they 
wouldn't  take  it,  but  I  had  to  be  a  nice 
daughter-in-law.  [Two  years  later,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean died  of  pneumonia— too  late,  however, 
for  Evalyn  to  take  advantage  of  the  escape 
clause  in  her  contract  with  Cartier.] 

I  said  to  my  maid  Annie,  "Can't  we  have 
this  stone  blessed?"  I  went  to  see  Monsignor 
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Russell  and  told  him  I  was  getting  nervous— 
I  was  only  22  or  23— and  I  said,  "Will  you 
bless  it?"  "I  certainly  will,  if  you  never  in- 
tend to  sell  it."  I  started  out  one  perfectly 
clear,  beautiful  day— wasn't  more  than  a  5- 
or  10-minute  drive.  By  the  time  we  got  to 
the  church  it  was  getting  darker,  darker,  and 
darker.  We  went  to  a  side  room,  not  the 
vestry— what  do  they  call  it?  Anyway,  there 
he  was  dressed  up  in  lovely  colors— all  in 
purple  velvet— and  he  put  this  thing  on  a 
cushion,  and  he  blessed  it.  And  just  as  he 
blessed  it— without  any  wind  or  rain— this 
tree  right  across  the  street  was  struck  by 
lightning.  My  maid  Maggie  said,  "Mary,  Je- 
sus, and  Joseph!,"  and  fainted  dead  away. 
The  old  fellow  was  scared  to  death  and  my 
knees  were  shaking.  By  the  time  we  got 
home  the  sun  was  out  bright  as  anything. 

After  his  wife  died,  John  R.  McLean, 
in  his  mid-60s,  asked  Evalyn  to  divorce  his 
son,  Ned,  and  marry  him,  promising  her 
she  would  inherit  his  entire  fortune  in- 
stead of  Ned.  Evalyn  refused  his  offer,  but 
Ned  was  to  be  denied  his  fortune  anyway. 
John  R.  sensed  that  his  only  child  would 
never  amount  to  anything,  so  he  had  his 
will  include  a  "spendthrift  trust"  provi- 
sion. Upon  John's  death,  Ned  would  re- 
ceive the  income  generated  by  the  Mc- 
Lean holdings,  but  the  principal  of  the 
$7  million  estate  (not  the  rumored  $100 
million)  would  not  be  disbursed  until  20 
years  after  the  death  of  Ned  and  Evalyn's 
youngest  child. 

On  December  18,  1909,  Evalyn  gave 
birth  to  Vinson  Walsh  McLean,  por- 
tentously named  after  her  late  brother,  so 
tragically  killed  in  the  car  accident.  The 
press  dubbed  him  "the  Hundred  Million 
Dollar  Baby."  Vinson  bathed  in  a  golden 
tub  and  slept  in  a  golden  crib,  a  gift  from 
King  Leopold.  His  baby  book  recounts 
that  one  of  his  first  visitors  was  President 
Taft.  Evalyn's  father  died  just  four  months 
later;  it  was  around  this  time  that  she  re- 
discovered her  affection  for  her  old 
friends  alcohol  and  morphine. 

EVALYN:  I  had  first  started  really  drinking 
hard  after  the  car  accident  with  [my  broth- 
er] Vinson.  In  those  days  I  was  taking  mor- 
phine and  drinking  too.  I  was  drinking  that 
black  liquid  stuff,  laudanum,  but  I  never 
took  it  in  injections.  I  got  so  I  didn't  care 
how  much  I  took.  You  see,  I  stopped  that 
after  my  leg  and  I  didn't  start  again  until 
my  son  Vinson  was  born  and  my  father  died, 
and  I  just  took  that  tube  of  morphine  with- 
out thinking.  I  was  suffering  so  and  without 
thinking  I  took  a  couple  of  pills  and  swal- 
lowed them  and  that  is  the  way  I  start- 
ed. ..  .  It  just  went  on  for  a  year  after  my 
father  died.  I  would  get  it  at  drugstores.  I 
would  copy  prescriptions  and  ask  them  to 
give  me  the  prescription  back  and  I  would 
go  to  different  drugstores.   Then   if  they 


wouldn't  give  it  back  to  me  I  would  have 
one  at  home  that  I  would  copy. 

With  few  real  responsibilities,  the  young  ■ 
McLeans  took  up  a  life  of  entertaining 
and  vacationing.  Evalyn  recalled  the  glorj 
days,  when  "the  dining  tables  were  75  feel 
long— 100  people  at  each  table.  We've  hac  \x 
2,000  people  there  for  a  dance  and  you'c  L 
never  know  it.  At  one  dance  we  had  Paul 
Whiteman's  30-piece  band  for  jazz,  Meyei  • 
Davis's  30-piece  band  for  dancing,  and  a  . 
Hungarian  band  playing  right  along.'' ^ 
For  a  dinner  in  1912  honoring  the  am-t|g 
bassador  from  Russia  George  Bakhme- 
teff  (Ned's  uncle),  at  each  table  there 
were  wire  umbrellas  all  covered  with 
growing  orchids,  a  fountain,  and  chang-  ., 
ing  lights.  "A  dinner  like  that  for  48  peo- 
ple and  the  orchids  alone  cost  $48,000.  1 
always  used  to  be  thinking  of  these  new 
things." 

Weekends  were  spent  at  their  2,600-  I 
acre  spread,  Belmont  Farm,  near  Lees""' 
burg,  Virginia,  where  Ned  kept  his  racing 
stable,  or  at  Friendship,  to  which  Nee 
added  his  own  private  golf  course.  Even,'.^ 
Evalyn  admitted  it  was  a  madcap  place, 
with  a  llama  on  the  lawn,  donkeys  anc^ ■; 
goats  on  the  terrace,  and  a  monkey  who  - 
spilled  alcohol  on  Senator  (and  future  J 
president)  Warren  Harding's  white  suitif? 
The  stables  held  miniature  horses  for  the 
children  and  a  brightly  painted  buggy 
that  had  once  belonged  to  P.  T.  Barnum's 
midget  General  Tom  Thumb. 

Like  other  members  of  their  set,  the 
McLeans  summered  in  Newport  ancn  c 
Bar  Harbor  and  went  to  Palm  Beach  in; 
the  winter— although  Evalyn  was  quick 
to  point  out  they  did  not  while  away  the 
time  playing  sedate  games  of  croquet  or 
tennis. 

EVALYN:  We  were  spending  the  wintei 
down  at  Palm  Beach.  I  had  been  out  fish- 
ing and  as  we  were  coming  through  the  in-; 
let  I  saw  this  trained  bear  with  its  master 
That  night  at  the  hotel  I  mentioned  that  1 
had  seen  it  and  Ned  went  out,  so  Janel^ 
Fish  [a  friend  from  Newport]  and  I  wents 
on  into  dinner.  I  thought  Ned  was  probably 
drinking.  He  had  been  drinking  very  heavh' 
ly  down  there.  The  next  day  about  fouiu 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  man  came  to  me: 
and  said  that  something  awful  had  hap 
pened.  Said  that  Ned  was  in  some  terrible' 
scandal  and  would  be  thrown  off  of  Palm 
Beach.  Seems  as  though  he  had  gotten  the 
bear  drunk  and  had  gone  down  to  the  bac»| 
house  at  West  Palm  Beach  and  had  gotter 
a  couple  of  the  girls  very  badly  scratchec 
up  by  this  bear.  Well,  that  was  the  first  rea 
break  Ned  and  I  had,  and  I  threatened  tc 
divorce  him.  The  bear  had  almost  killeo 
two  of  the  girls. 
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Back  in  Washington,  the  couple  decid- 
;d  that  three-year-old  Vinson  needed  a 
ull-time  playmate.  They  hired  a  black 
:hild,  Julian  Winbush,  with  the  idea  that 
vhen  he  grew  up  he  could  serve  as  Vin- 
son's valet.  Evalyn  even  bought  Julian's 
:lothes  from  Worth  in  Paris,  but  the  ex- 
periment didn't  work  out,  and  Julian  was 
eturned  to  his  family. 

Besides  Vinson,  Evalyn  had  three  oth- 
:r  children:  John,  nicknamed  Jock  (born 
n  1916),  Edward  junior,  or  Neddie  (1918), 
ind  Emily— who  later  changed  her  name 
o  Evalyn  (1921).  The  children  received 
,o  many  kidnapping  threats  that  round- 
he-clock  detectives  monitored  their  every 
move  and  guardhouses  were  set  up  on 
he  grounds  of  Friendship.  But  it  still 
vasn't  enough  to  save  Vinson  from 
ragedy. 

iVALYN:  He  was  the  loveliest  boy.  The 
bther  children  are  lovely,  but  I  was  away 
ivhen  he  died.  I  always  had  to  choose 
vhether  to  stick  with  their  father  and  keep 
jiim  straight  or  stick  with  the  children.  That 
nme  I  went  to  the  Kentucky  Derby.  I  had 
ihis  funny,  funny  feeling  about  Vinson.  .  .  . 
am  always  warned  before  anything  hap- 
pens. Put  two  guards  on  and  had  the  front 
$ate  locked.  I  said,  "Under  no  conditions 
jake  this  child  out  of  these  grounds."  I  cried 
ill  the  way  down  there,  and  I  sat  down  and 
vrote  him  a  10 -page  letter.  Knew  I  never 
would  see  him  again— I  didn't  know  whether 
t  was  him  or  me— and  he  got  it  the  next 
Saturday.  The  last  thing  he  said  to  his  nurse 
jefore  he  became  unconscious:  "Is  it  wicked 
lo  love  Mother  better  than  God?" 

Evalyn  couldn't  bear  to  recount  the  rest 
>f  the  story  of  Vinson's  death  to  Boyden 
iparkes.  She  relied  on  her  longtime  secre- 
ary,  Miss  Todd,  to  fill  in  the  details.) 

dISS  TODD:  There  was  a  guard  at  the  gate 
vhere  he  was  playing,  the  Wisconsin  Av- 
:nue  gate.  Vinson  and  Ned's  valet,  Meggett, 
vere  out  walking  through  the  grounds  this 
ovely  Sunday  morning.  And  Vinson  said, 
'Let's  go  out"  because  across  the  street 
:ame  this  wagon  and  they  knew  the  man 
Iriving  it— Goebel,  who  had  been  a  gardener 
it  the  house.  "Let  me  go  speak  to  him."  So 
hey  opened  the  gate  and  Vinson  ran  across 
ie  road.  "Hello,  Goebel,  how  are  you?" 
(ne  man  had  a  cartful  of  ferns,  so  little  Vin- 
on  grabbed  some,  and  Goebel  said,  "You 
:an't  have  those,"  and  little  Vin  started  to 
fun  across  the  road  with  them,  just  in  fun, 
nd  halfway  over  there  just  turned  to  run 
[>ack,  and  a  little  Ford  going  about  eight 
iles  an  hour  came  down  the  road  and 
nocked  him  over.  Came  down  Wisconsin 
hvenue  and  just  pushed  him— didn't  run 
f)ver  him— and  evidently  his  head  struck  the 
toncrete.  .  .  .  They  ran  to  him  and  picked 
lim  up  and  brushed  him  off  and  he  walked 
pack  to  the  house.  You  know  a  thing  like 
[hat— sometimes  the  bleeding  doesn't  start  at 
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once.  We  brought  him  into  the  house  and 
his  grandmother  was  with  him  and  he  said, 
"Will  you  tell  Mother?"  "No,  you  are  all 
right."  We  had  all  of  the  doctors  of  course, 
but  they  said  there  was  nothing  to  do  ...  if 
it  wasn't  a  fracture,  all  right,  and  if  it  was 
...  He  became  paralyzed  later  in  the  day 
and  died  at  six  o'clock. 

As  he  turned  30,  Ned  was  still  looking 
for  meaningful  work.  Even  though  he 
was  listed  on  the  masthead  of  both  the 
Post  and  the  Enquirer  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, he  had  never  gotten  involved  with 
either.  But  Evalyn  felt  he  should  wield 
some  sort  of  political  and  social  clout  in 
Washington.  In  1916  the  veteran  Ohio  con- 
gressman Nick  Longworth  and  his  wife, 
Alice  (daughter  of  Teddy  Roosevelt),  invit- 
ed the  McLeans  to  meet  the  new  senator 
from  Ohio,  Warren  G.  Harding,  and  his 
wife,  Florence,  whom  Harding  called 
"Duchess."  Harding  had  started  out  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  as  the  publisher  of  his 
local  newspaper,  Tfie  Marion  Star,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1916.  When  Eva- 
lyn met  Harding  she  thought  him  incredi- 
bly handsome  and  liked  the  fact  that  he  bit 
chewing  tobacco  from  a  plug,  which  he 
was  quite  willing  to  share. 

Though  Evalyn  was  only  29  and  Mrs. 
Harding  was  55,  the  two  women  became 
fast  friends.  Evalyn  helped  Mrs.  Harding 
pick  out  suitable  clothes  and  taught  her 
the  intricacies  of  Washington  society,  and 
the  two  even  used  the  same  astrologer, 
Madam  Marcia. 

EVALYN:  I  met  the  Hardings  one  night  at 
a  poker  game.  I  thought  he  was  very  stun- 
ning and  charming.  "The  Duchess"  served 
the  liquor.  I  later  heard  she  was  sick,  so  I 
went  to  visit  her.  She  was  lying  there  just 
perfectly  flat  and  she  was  blue.  It  was  her 
kidneys— she  only  had  one.  "You  know,  this 
is  the  most  awful  town  I  have  ever  lived  in. 
Every  woman  in  town  is  after  Warren."  I 
said,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Harding,  an  attractive  man 
like  that  ...  I  do  hope  he  can  go  out  to  din- 
ner." She  said,  "He  never  puts  his  foot  out- 
side this  house,  because  I  have  something 
on  him.  He  doesn't  dare." 

Harding  had  one  of  the  sweetest  disposi- 
tions ever,  but  he  was  weak.  His  great  failing 
and  the  greatest  thing  in  his  character  was  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends.  He  never  wanted  to  be 
in  the  White  House.  He  said,  "Evalyn,  I 
don't  want  it.  I  am  satisfied  to  go  right  on  be- 
ing senator.  I  may  be  senator  for  the  next  10, 
12,  15  years.  If  I  am  forced  into  the  White 
House  I  will  have  only  one  term  and  then  I 
will  be  forgotten.  I  don't  want  the  Secret 
Service  people,  I  don't  want  to  be  followed; 
I  don't  want  any  of  it."  He  loved  his  little 
poker  games,  his  little  trips,  and  saw  that 
all  going  and  didn't  want  the  presidency. 

Harding  was  chosen  as  the  Republican 
nominee  on  the  10th  ballot  after  back- 
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stage  brokering  in  a  "smoke-filled  room" 
at  Chicago's  Blackstone  Hotel  in  1920, 
and  the  McLeans  threw  themselves  into 
helping  him  get  elected  president.  Their 
newspapers  refused  to  print  rumors  that 
Harding  was  part  "colored."  Just  before 
the  election  Ned  also  chipped  in  to  help 
send  Warren  Harding's  longtime  mistress, 
Carrie  Phillips,  on  a  "fact-finding"  mis- 
sion around  the  world.  (His  wife's  close 
surveillance  notwithstanding,  Harding 
had  two  mistresses;  the  other  was  Nan 
Britton.  with  whom  he  was  alleged  to 
have  had  a  child.) 

After  Harding  was  elected,  the  Mc- 
Leans joined  the  president-elect's  en- 
tourage on  a  Texas  fishing  trip,  the  real 
purpose  of  which  was  to  choose  the  Cabi- 
net. Harding  couldn't  really  offer  Ned  an 
important  Cabinet  post,  so  he  appointed 
him  the  head  of  the  Inaugural  Committee. 
Unfortunately,  Ned  planned  such  a  lavish 
affair  that,  after  several  senators  com- 
plained about  the  cost,  Harding  had  to 
cancel  it. 

Ned  was  able  to  help  Harding  in  many 
small  matters.  Behind  Ned's  parents' 
old  home  on  I  Street  was  a  little  town 
house  entered  by  a  secret  door.  Ned  lent 
the  house  to  Attorney  General  Harry 
Daugherty,  an  Ohio  crony  of  Harding's. 
It  became  known  as  "the  Little  White 
House"  because  the  president  liked  to 
stop  by.  play  poker,  drink  liquor  (because 
of  Prohibition  he  couldn't  serve  it  in  the 
White  House),  and  meet  women  there. 
Daugherty,  who  lived  there  for  a  time,  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "the  Love  Nest."  Accord- 
ing to  Evalyn,  "It  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  you  ever  saw.  Elsie  De  Wolfe  de- 
signed it.  A  beautiful  little  fountain  and 
latticework  in  back,  the  front  room  had  a 
big  bay  window  you  could  look  out  of 
but  you  couldn't  look  in,  and  there  was 
the  most  beautiful  bedroom— everything 
done  in  a  pale-pink  taffeta,  a  gilt  bed, 
pink  draperies  and  curtains." 

Evalyn  talked  to  Boyden  Sparkes  about 
one  of  the  more  infamous  scandals  of  the 
Harding  administration.  Stories  had  circu- 
lated about  a  stag  party,  attended  by  the 
president,  at  which  a  dancing  girl  died  after 
being  hit  over  the  head  with  a  water  bottle. 

EVALYN:  Don't  take  this  down  ...  I  never 
knew  about  it  at  the  time,  but,  according  to 
the  story,  the}  began  throwing  bottles  and 
hit  this  girl,  hurt  her  terribly,  and  she  was 
taken  to  a  little  side  hospital  and  she  died. 
Then  they  had  a  terrible  time  because  the 
brother  started  to  blackmail   Harding,  so 
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they  turned  him  over  to  [William]  Burns 
[the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
forerunner  of  the  F.B.I.]  and  were  going  to 
put  the  screws  to  him,  had  him  locked  up  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  [a  local  mental  insti- 
tution], I  wonder  if  he's  still  there.  We 
ought  to  look  into  that— a  pure  frame-up 
job.  It  got  all  around  Washington. 

In  the  summer  of  1923,  just  two  and  a 
half  years  into  his  administration,  the 
president  died  suddenly. 

EVALYN:  When  we  heard  of  his  death  at 
Bar  Harbor,  I  took  the  next  train  and  came 
right  down,  and  I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Har- 
ding. ...  He  was  dead  and  she  was  sitting 
there.  ...  He  was  as  beautiful  as  ever.  I  ar- 
rived about  1:30  in  the  morning.  The  whole 
room  was  banked  with  flowers  and  she 
asked  George  [Christian,  Harding's  person- 
al secretary]  to  push  back  the  top  of  the  cas- 
ket. He  looked  perfectly  lovely.  She  said, 
"Warren,  no  one  can  hurt  you  now."  Exact- 
ly as  though  the  man  was  alive.  And  she 
took  the  cheap  little  bouquets  and  she 
moved  these  closest  to  him  .  .  .  very  sweet. 
.  .  .  She  talked  to  him  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  A  very  womanly  thing.  ...  I  never  saw 
Mrs.  Harding  shed  a  tear,  never  broke— she 
had  great  gameness,  that  woman. 

In  the  weeks  following  Harding's  death 
Mrs.  Harding  went  to  live  at  Friendship; 
she  took  with  her  several  carloads  of  gov- 
ernment documents  from  the  office  of  the 
president,  and  spent  the  summer  in  seclu- 
sion, sorting  through  the  papers  and  burn- 
ing many  of  them  in  a  giant  bonfire. 

Evalyn's  two  other  close  friends  lived 
within  two  blocks  of  her  near  Dupont 
Circle:  Cissy  Patterson,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
herself  the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald;  and  Alice  Roosevelt  Long- 
worth.  A  beautiful,  unconventional,  acid- 
tongued  woman,  Alice  kept  on  her  couch 
a  cushion  embroidered  with  the  words  "If 
you  haven't  got  anything  good  to  say  about 
anyone,  come  and  sit  by  me."  Evalyn  re- 
calls that  many  times  after  formal  dinners 
"Alice  used  to  put  her  legs  around  her 
neck— she  was  double-jointed,  you  know- 
wrapped  her  legs  around  her  neck  and 
then  scratched  her  head  like  a  monkey." 

EVALYN:  Alice  was  staying  at  2020  with  me 
one  night  and  we  had  an  awful  blizzard  and 
neither  of  us  could  sleep  and  were  sitting  in 
my  sitting  room  with  a  fire  going— my,  what 
a  night!  And  presently  it  was  about  12:30 
and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  people  starving  in  the  parks —no  place  to 
go  and  freezing  to  death.  I  said,  "A ice,  I 
simply  can't  stand  this,  I  am  so  worried 
about  those  people  in  the  parks.  I  am  going 
to  get  Miss  Poe  [her  secretary]  and  we  are 
going  to  investigate  who  is  in  the  park  to- 
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night  with  newspapers  around  them."  Alice 
said,  "Evalyn,  you  can't  do  that."  "I  am 
going  to  do  that  and  I  can.  I  am  going  to  ' 
take  my  little  pistol  and  sally  forth."  We  got  u 
Miss  Poe  and  started  in  a  taxicab.  First  we 
stopped  at  Dupont  Circle.  Alice  wouldn't  get '  ' 
out  of  the  cab.  She  went  about  15  steps,  then  l 
went  back  and  sat  there,  shivering  in  the  taxi.  - 
It  was  then  I  realized  what  a  fundamental  ' J 
coward  Alice  was.  On  one  bench  was  this  " 
girl  with  a  fur  coat  and  a  boy  sitting  with  \ 
her.  They  saw  us  coming  and  ducked— they 
were  both  very  young.  "What  are  you  chil-  '•" 
dren  doing  here?"  They  thought  I  was  a  po- 
licewoman. The  boy  said,  "Lady,  we  got  no 
place  else  to  make  love.  It's  so  crowded  atiJ 
home  and  we  haven't  no  place  to  go." 
"Here's  three  dollars— go  to  a  nice  restaurant 
and  enjoy  yourselves."  Then  I  went  in  the 
women's  rest  room  and  there  was  a  300- 
pound  woman.  I  said,  "Where  are  you  go-v'  . 
ing?"  Her  eyes  began  rolling— "Oh,  lady,  I  i ' 
ain't  doing  any  harm.  I  just  stopped  in  here 
I  am  on  my  way  home."  "Have  you  got  a  '■{ 
home?"  "Yes,  I  have  a  very  nice  home,  lots  *  § 
of  children  and  my  husband  waiting  for  me." 
That's  all  I  could  find  of  the  starving  people. 
I  went  back  to  Mrs.  Longworth  and  said,  "I  ( | 
am  going  back  to  Precinct  No.  1— the  Salva- 
tion Army  place."  Begged  Alice  to  come.  1 11 ; 
crawled  up  the  steep  staircase.  "How  many.Hi 
beds  have  you  got?"  I  asked.  "We  have  three i  i 
or  four  if  you  want  to  send  any  boys  in." 

At  Precinct  No.  1  they  had  sent  out  the 
patrol  wagon  and  rounded  up  all  the  poor  rl 
people  and  they  were  shooting  craps.  I  said,  I, 
"Alice,  a  lot  of  my  friends  are  in  there  e1 ' 
shooting  craps,  I  am  going  to  stay."  She  al- 
most passed  out.  So  I  didn't  stay  and  shee( ; 
and  I  went  down  to  Childs  [a  local  restau-i-  t 
rant]  at  2:15  in  the  morning. 

I  a 

The  McLeans'  hard  and  fast  living  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Jazz  Age.  Thee 
payroll  for  just  one  of  their  houses  covered  J 
46    servants.    The    entertaining    schedule 
called  for  a  big  ball  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
and  luncheons  for   100  on  Thanksgiving :  " 
and  Easter.  In  the  winter  there  were  often  i 
dinners  for  40  on  Sunday  nights  with  a<i 
newly  released  movie  screened  afterward.  I , .' 
The  big  annual  Christmas  party  was  forr 
150  children  of  friends,  with  gifts  for  each.  . 
But  by  the  end  of  the  1920s  the  McLeans  * 
couldn't  maintain  their  lavish  ways.  Ned 
was  on  a  strict  allowance  from  his  fa- 
ther's estate,  and  Evalyn's  fortune  was^ 
tied  up  in  property  and  jewelry.  He  had  I , 
been  ostracized  in  Washington  after  uri-11  j 
nating  into  a  fireplace  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  and  down  the  pant 
leg  of  the  Belgian  ambassador.  His  and 
Evalyn's  marriage  was  fast  unraveling. 

■  i 
EVALYN:  The  first  fight?  We  fought  all  the  | 
time.  It  was  so  funny— as  I  have  told  you— I 
couldn't  look  at  a  man  but  what  he  would 
accuse  me.  He  even  accused  me  of  having 
[Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew]  Mellon 
keep  me.  One  night,  some  man  after  dinner 
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happened  to  come  and  talk  to  me.  He  was 
ery  handsome  and  was  saying  something 
bout  my  pretty  dress,  and  Ned  heard  it. 
vfter  they  all  went  he  began  accusing  me 
nd  cursing  me  and  I  began  swearing  at 
iim.  He  said,  "I'll  knock  your  head  off."  I 
lew  at  him  at  that  and  bit  his  finger  clear 
3  the  bone  and  he  bellowed  like  a  bull  and 
nocked  me  flat.  He  hit  me  with  his  fist.  I 
mded  near  the  fireplace,  and  I  picked  up 
tie  fire  tongs  and  I  was  going  to  brand  him. 
"hese  two  watchmen  heard  all  the  comma- 
ion  and  rushed  in.  They  were  bigger  than 
4ed  and  they  separated  us.  I  locked  him  up 
i  his  room,  and  I  said,  "Now,  you  S.O.B.. 
am  going  to  carry  a  gun." 

Ned  and  Evalyn  separated  in  1929,  but 
he  would  not  give  him  a  divorce.  At  a 
arty  in  Santa  Monica,  Ned  fell  in  love 
ivith  Rose  Davies,  sister  of  Marion 
Davies,  the  longtime  mistress  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  He  moved  to  Beverly 
llills,  leased  a  house  belonging  to  the 
owboy  actor  Tom  Mix,  and  installed 
limself  and  Rose.  Finally  he  procured  a 
iivorce  from  a  court  in  Riga,  Latvia,  serv- 
ng  the  papers  to  Evalyn  wrapped  as  a 
rhristmas  present  in  1932.  She  in  turn 
harged  him  with  "white  slavery."  When 
le  realized  that  the  sheriff  was  looking  for 
iim,  he  climbed  through  a  broken  hedge 
.t  the  back  of  Friendship,  then  left  for  Eu- 
ope  in  the  baggage  compartment  of  a 
[hip.  He  didn't  return  to  the  United  States 
|or  two  years.  He  checked  into  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  in  Paris  with  an  enlarged  liv- 
i;r,  a  stomach  ulcer,  high  blood  pressure, 
ind  a  lesion  on  the  brain. 

[n  1933,  Evalyn  finally  committed  Ned 
to  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  sam- 
arium near  Baltimore,  where  he  was  diag- 
losed  with  "Korsakoff's  psychosis  and 
>rain  atrophy  from  alcohol  saturation." 
lie  Washington  Social  Register  thereafter 
isted  Ned  simply  as  "absent."  While  at  the 
ospital  he  met  one  of  his  fellow  patients, 
Selda  Fitzgerald.  She  later  recalled  that  he 
vent  by  the  name  "Mr.  Orlo,"  and  that  the 
wo  danced  the  "hokeypokey"  together. 

iVALYN:  The  idea  I  want  to  get  across 
vith  Ned  is  that  he  never  had  a  chance,  not 
is  a  child,  nor  as  a  man.  He  had  great 
treaks  of  brilliance,  but  he  had  no  concep- 
ion  of  what  to  do  with  them. 

The  Washington  Post  was  losing  $20,000 
i  month.  Even  so,  a  mouthpiece  in  the  na- 
ion's  capital  was  a  valuable  asset  for  any- 
>ne  who  aspired  to  power.  In  1929,  fi- 
lancier  Eugene  Meyer  made  a  secret  of- 
er  of  $5  million  for  the  Post,  and  in  1931 
;>oth  David  Lawrence  of  U.S.  News  and 
IVilliam  Randolph  Hearst  offered  $3  mil- 
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lion  for  the  paper.  But  Evalyn  refused  to 
sell,  hoping  to  hold  on  to  this  greatest 
legacy  for  her  two  teenage  sons.  But  cred- 
itors forced  the  Post  into  receivership  in 
1932.  The  bankruptcy  auction  took  place 
on  June  1,  1933,  on  the  steps  of  the  Post. 
The  winning  bid  was  for  $825,000  in  cash 
from  Eugene  Meyer,  whose  daughter 
Katharine  Graham  ran  the  Post  for  30 
years,  and  whose  grandson  Donald  Gra- 
ham is  now  the  publisher. 

When  Charles  Lindbergh's  son  was 
kidnapped,  in  1932,  Evalyn  "flashed 
back  to  all  the  years  of  terror  and  dread  I 
had  gone  through  [worrying  that  her  own 
children  would  be  kidnapped]— terror  no 
one  knows  unless  they  experience  it  them- 
selves. My  one  thought  was  if  I  could  get 
a  completely  safe  outlet  where  the  baby 
could  be  returned  and  the  kidnappers' 
identity  never  revealed,  it  would  be  a  solu- 
tion of  the  matter." 

She  sent  for  Gaston  Means,  "in  my 
opinion  the  cleverest  crook  I  had  ever 
known."  Means  had  been  tried  for  the 
murder  of  a  woman  in  his  native  North 
Carolina,  but  had  gone  to  Washington  and 
become  an  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Evalyn  mortgaged  a  block  of  her  fa- 
ther's real  estate  in  Washington  to  raise  the 


$100,000  cash  needed  for  ransom.  Means 
was  given  the  money  in  $10,  $20,  $50,  and 
$100  bills,  and  told  Evalyn  he  would  bring 
the  baby  to  her  mother's  house  in  Virginia. 

EVALYN:  I  sent  for  Means  on  the  fourth  of 
March  1932.  Do  you  know  where  the  Lind- 
bergh baby  is?  I  asked  him.  Yes,  I  do,  he 
told  me.  He  said  he  overheard  the  plot  in  a 
speakeasy  in  New  York.  [Emory  Scott] 
"Jerry"  Land,  a  cousin  of  the  Lindberghs', 
went  up  there  on  Sunday  and  talked  to 
Lindbergh  and  Schwarzkopf  [General  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf's  father,  the  lead  investi- 
gator on  the  case]  for  three  hours  and  got 
their  consent.  Lindbergh  said  to  go  ahead 
and  stop  at  nothing. 

Means  told  Evalyn  that  the  kidnappers 
had  fled  to  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  so  Eva- 
lyn and  Means  headed  south.  Means  intro- 
duced her  to  a  man  called  "the  Fox,"  who 
was  identified  as  the  chief  kidnapper.  Eva- 
lyn was  told  that  he  would  return  the  baby 
on  a  country  road  between  two  barricades 
of  parked  cars  containing  men  armed  with 
machine  guns;  if  anyone  followed  her,  they 
would  be  mowed  down.  Two  days  later 
"the  Fox"  telephoned  to  say  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  that  another 
gang  had  nearly  run  off  with  the  baby. 

Five  days  later  Evalyn  received  a  mes- 
sage that  the  baby  was  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
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and  that  she  was  to  come  at  once.  Evalyn 
and  her  maid  Inga  were  driven  the  195 
miles  to  Atlanta  and  then  caught  a  train. 
She  carried  with  her  a  fountain  pen  filled 
with  deadly  poison,  "enough  to  kill  25 
men."  which  had  been  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided by  an  Aiken  doctor.  Throughout 
the  ordeal  Evalyn  wore  no  jewelry  except 
the  Hope  diamond. 

Evalyn  was  told  the  baby  was  alive 
but  had  been  taken  across  the  border  to 
Juarez,  Mexico,  along  with  two  gunmen, 
a  chauffeur,  and  a  trained  nurse.  Means 
said  that  he  was  going  to  go  over  the 
border  and  "fight  it  out  with  'the  Fox,' " 
and  took  Evalyn's  poison  with  him.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  came  back  and  said 
he  could  not  find  "the  Fox"  and  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  baby  was 
dead.  (The  Lindbergh  baby,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, had  been  killed  on  the  night  of 
the  kidnapping.)  Heartbroken,  Evalyn  re- 
turned to  Washington,  where  she  eventu- 
ally had  Means  charged  with  larceny. 
The  Justice  Department  dug  up  the 
backyard  of  Means's  house  looking  for 
the  $100,000  in  ransom  money,  but  it 
was  never  recovered. 

EVALYN:  I've  done  everything.  Mortgaged 
all  my  personal  property— my  personal  es- 
tate. I  am  in  debt  about  S800.000  in  mort- 
gages. The  McLean  estate  stopped  paying 
any  income— said  there  wasn't  any  money. 
It  used  to  pay  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Ned  had  that  and  I  never  knew  it  and  never 
asked  him.  He  had  over  a  million  a  year 
and  let  me  pay  all  the  running  expenses 
year  after  year.  I  can  show  you  the  checks 
for  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  baby's  milk, 
the  laundry,  and  he  had  over  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  never  paid  his  bills  and  no- 
body knows  what  that  man  did  with  it. 


The  last  great  party  at  the  old  Friend- 
ship was  on  New  Year's  Eve  1936, 
which  marked  her  son  Jock's  21st  birth- 
day; 325  guests  came  for  dinner  and  325 
more  for  dancing.  To  accommodate  the 
overflow  crowd  of  senators,  ambassadors. 
Cabinet  members,  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren's, a  new  wing  was  added  to  the 
house  for  just  one  evening.  Evalyn  wore 
the  Hope  diamond,  the  Star  of  the  East, 
and  six  diamond  bracelets,  and  was  close- 
ly attended  by  15  private  detectives. 

During  World  War  II,  Evalyn  turned 
the  house  at  2020  Massachusetts  Avenue 
over  to  the  D.C.  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  In  1941,  Friendship  was  sold 
for  $1  million  to  the  federal  government 
and  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  an 
apartment  complex  for  war  workers.  Her 
Newport  house,  By-the-Sea.  was  sold  at  a 
public  auction  in  1942  for  $1 1,371— just  $1 
more  than  the  taxes  owed  on  it. 

Ever  the  quintessential  Washington  host- 
ess, Evalyn  combined  her  summer,  win- 
ter, town,  and  country  entertaining  in  one 
last  house  in  Georgetown.  Ned  remained 
hopelessly  insane  until  his  death  in  July 
1941.  Three  months  after  her  father  died, 
the  couple's  daughter,  19-year-old  Evalyn 
Washington  McLean,  married  her  moth- 
er's boyfriend,  57-year-old  Senator  Robert 
Reynolds  of  North  Carolina.  Reynolds 
had  gone  to  the  Senate  in  1932  after  a  ca- 
reer as  a  professional  wrestler,  deckhand 
on  a  cattle  boat,  lumberjack,  sideshow 
barker,  and  lawyer.  This  was  his  fifth 
marriage. 

Evalyn  continued  to  entertain  as  best 
she  could,  given  the  wartime  shortages; 
soldiers,  chosen  at  random  from  the 
Stage  Door  Canteen  and  from  the  nearby 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  would  be  in- 
vited to  lunch  along  with  the  likes  of 
Noel  Coward,  diplomat  Florence  Jaffray 
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Harriman,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Some 
times  Evalyn  would  let  the  maimed  sol- 
diers play  catch  with  the  Hope  diamond, 
using  their  new  artificial  arms  and  legs 

After  graduating  from  boarding  schools  >l 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Colorado,  Eva-  i  ^ 
lyn's  two  sons  tried  to  resurrect  their* ' 
grandfathers'  fortunes:  Jock  moved  to 
Cincinnati  to  learn  how  to  run  the  En-<¥ 
quirer,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  take  to  jour-  * 
nalism  and  later  went  to  Dallas  to  run  an 
aircraft-parts  company.  Neddie  went  to  * 
Colorado  to  manage  his  mother's  mining 
interests;  his  wife,  Gloria,  later  became 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Stewart. 

In  1946,  24-year-old  Evalyn  McLean  * 
Reynolds   overdosed   on   sleeping   pills,-  ffi 
leaving  behind  a  four-year-old  daughter,! 
Mamie  Spears  Reynolds. 

Evalyn  never  recovered  from  the  trag- 1 
edy  of  her  daughter's  death.  When  her'  ft 
will  was  probated,  the  Hope  diamond  C 
was  appraised  at  $176,920.  Two  years  lat- 
er, the  family  sold  it  to  jeweler  Harry 
Winston  in  order  to  pay  the  estate  taxes 
Nine  years  later,  Winston  donated  the  di- 
amond to  the  Smithsonian  Institution- 
mailing  it  (his  usual  method  of  delivering;  >' 
gems)  to  them  in  Washington.  After  grac-: 
ing  the  necks  of  kings,  concubines,  andJ's 
Evalyn   Walsh   McLean  for  almost  300<h 
years,    the    Hope   diamond   had   finally*' 
come  to  rest  in  a  museum  case.  Letters  ofil*  ''< 
protest  poured  in  to  the  museum:  somed 
reasoned  that  the  curse  would  be  trans-*  R 
ferred  to  its  new  owners— the  American;!  •' 
people.  Within  a  year,  James  Todd,  thee 
mailman  who  had  delivered  the  gem,  had  J 
one  of  his  legs  crushed  by  a  truck,  injured.!  • 
his  head  in  a  car  crash,  and  lost  his  wifeef< 
and  dog.  Then  his  house  burned  down.i 
When  asked  if  he  blamed  his  ill  fortunes, 
on  the  diamond,  he  said,  "I  don't  believe 
any  of  that  stuff."  □ 

1 
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He's  not  a  prima  donna.  He's  the  only  star ! 
I've  ever  worked  with  who  waits  in  line  at  it- ' 
the  craft-services  truck  with  everyone  else  e'  i 
for  dinner.  That's  what  everybody  likes  s' 
about  him.  There's  no  affectation." 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  about  Gibson1 
is  just  how  carefully  he  works  at  taking 
his  status  for  granted.  It's  as  if  he  is  try- 
ing to  preserve  some  unspoken  code 
about  men  and  movies,  trying  to  hold  onif 
to  what  Joan  Didion  once  called  that 
"world  of  loyalties  and  fond  raillery,  of 
sentiment  and  shared  cigars,"  for  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  Gibson  will  say,  "I  don't  know 
that  other  people  would  like  to  be  doing 
what  I'm  doing.  Wait  till  you  get  a  load 
of  this.  I'm  just  about  to  have  my  eyes 
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continued  from  i'-\<. i  si  climbs  into  the 
passenger  seat  for  the  90 -minute  ride  to 
Burbank.  In  his  trailer,  around  8:30,  Gib- 
son gives  me  a  summary  of  his  craft:  "It's 
all  about  perspiration— and  traffic." 

And  that  is  about  as  much  as  one  can 
hope  to  wring  from  Gibson  on  the 
subject  of  acting.  He  may  have  had  the 
audacity  to  film  Braveheart  with  1.500  ex- 
tras slogging  through  the  Irish  mud  and 
pelting  him  with  raw  cabbages.  (At  one 
point,  sensing  the  lads  were  having  a  wee 
bit  too  much  fun  with  the  veg,  a  stressed- 
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out  Gibson  yelled,  "If  I  find  out  who's 
doing  this,  /'//  cut  his  halls  off.  Come  on. 
Raise  your  hand.")  But  ask  him  if  he 
spent  any  time  over  the  weekend  prepar- 
ing the  lines  he  is  about  to  deliver  this 
morning  and  he'll  give  you  a  look  that 
says,  "You're  mad."  "I  don't  think  there 
are  any  lines,  just  a  lot  of  pain,"  he  tells 
me.  "But.  no,"  he  adds,  with  a  withering 
smile,  "I  don't  think  about  it  at  all." 

In  a  way,  Gibson's  refusal  to  be  seen  as 
anything  other  than  a  "regular  guy"  just 
increases  the  sense  of  awe  around  him.  "I 
wouldn't  call  him  normal,"  says  Brian  Hel- 
geland,  who  wrote  the  screenplay  for  Con- 
spiracy Theory.  "It's  what  he's  not  that  you 
notice  about  him.   He's  not  an  asshole. 


aped  open  and  get  doused  with  water." 
[Tien  he  will  add,  "It's  lucrative,  that's 
vhy  you  can't  complain."  (No,  you  can't. 
Iiibson,  for  his  pain,  will  make  a  report- 
id  $20  million  for  Conspiracy  Theory.) 
|4e  ambles  into  the  makeup  trailer,  where 
i  couple  of  old  boys  are  sitting  around 
irinking  coffee  and  watching  a  golf  game 
>n  television.  They  swap  stories,  put  one 
mother  on.  Lee  Harman,  who  did  Faye 
Runaway's  makeup  in  Mommie  Dearest, 
lays,  as  he  pats  Mel's  face,  "What  do  you 
lave  to  do  to  him?  He's  already  prettier 
han  I  can  make  him." 

Gibson  cocks  a  thumb  at  Harman  and 
;ays,  "I  had  just  woken  up  from  a  nap 
ind  I  walk  in  there  all  messed  up.  We're 
on  the  soundstage  and  it's  completely 
dark,  and  he  gets  12  feet  away  from  me 
md  he  says,  'Eeeegghh,  you're  all  right.' 
Hie  guy's  hilarious.  He  just  cracks  me 
§." 

And  so  it  goes. 
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round  9:30  a.m.  Gibson  enters  Sound- 
stage  25  and  goes  directly  to  an  eight- 
bo  t-high  platform  mounted  in  the  middle. 
there  is  the  whine  of  a  saw  and  the  cold, 
gray  air  of  a  meat  locker.  Electrical  cables 
run  amok  across  concrete. 

"It's  taking  a  while  to  get  going,"  says 
Mel,  scanning  the  scene.  "You've  proba- 
bly been  on  a  few  film  sets,  I'm  sure,  but 
you  won't  find  one  as  jovial  as  this  one. 
Hiat  starts  from  the  director  on  down, 
ind  Joel  Silver's  a  bit  of  a  card  himself." 

Donner  squints  up  at  the  platform. 
'Hey,  Mitch!"  he  yells,  and  a  ponytailed 
cameraman,  Mitch  Amundsen,  pops  his 
nead  out  of  the  gloom. 

"Yo!" 

"How  far  are  you  away  from  a  hand- 
held?" 

Gibson  watches  me  surveying  his  world. 
'You  can  make  plays  on  all  this  stuff.  I'm 
ust  holding  my  tongue  because  you're 
lere." 

Jerry  Fletcher,  Gibson's  character  in 
'onspiracy  Theory,  didn't  always  drive  a 
:ab.  In  a  previous  identity  he  was  a 
rained  assassin  whose  last  target  was 
supposedly  the  influential  father  of  a 
Fustice  Department  attorney  played  by 
fulia  Roberts.  The  story  is  based  on  a 
heory  that  killers  such  as  Lee  Harvey 
Dswald  were  actually  part  of  C.I. A.  ex- 
periments. 

"Jerry  is  like  an  Oswald  who  didn't 
|>ull  the  trigger,"  says  Brian  Helgeland. 
I'He's  insane,  but  ...  for  a  reason.  He 
j:an't  articulate  what  happened  to  him." 
Helgeland,  a  sandy-harred  young  man  in 
ji  plaid  shirt  and  khaki  shorts,  says  he 
ihought  of  Gibson  all  along.  "I  wanted  a 


guy  who  was  totally  insane  but  empathet- 
ic.  And  Mel's  the  only  person  who  I 
thought  could  pull  that  off." 

4Tnsanity"  is  a  strong  word,  but  the 
X  manic,  or  maniacal,  in  Mel  is  clearly 
there.  It  can  come  out  of  nowhere,  like 
a  wild,  pent-up  laugh.  Sometimes  it 
comes  through  in  practical  jokes.  Gib- 
son's legendary  pranks  are  more  than 
occasional;  they're  almost  obsessive.  Jul- 
ia Roberts's  arrival  on  the  set  was  greet- 
ed with  the  gift  of  a  freeze-dried  rat. 
(He  says  he  loves  to  make  girls  scream.) 
"He  has  this  thing  on  a  set  where  he  has 
to  impress  someone,  as  if  he  was  an  un- 
attractive 12-year-old  boy,"  says  Foster. 
"He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  some 
weird  thing  to  impress  somebody  he 
doesn't  even  know.  I  think  he  just  doesn't 
realize,  or  want  to  realize,  [that  he  is  a] 
powerful  person.  He  doesn't  want  to  rec- 
ognize that  at  all." 

Up  on  the  platform,  the  crew  pre- 
pares a  scene  in  which  Gibson  careens 
down  some  stairs  in  a  wheelchair.  John 
Schwartzman,  the  director  of  photogra- 
phy, talks  with  Jim  Van  Wyck,  the  exec- 
utive producer  and  assistant  director. 
Lee  Harman  stands  by  with  a  bottle  of 
water  to  spray  Gibson's  shirt.  And  there 
is  Donner,  wearing  his  navy  windbreak- 
er,  in  the  director's  chair.  Donner  is  an 
interesting  character— very  personable,  very 
witty,  the  sort  of  old  pro  who  can  pause 
in  the  middle  of  a  chaotic  scene  to  dis- 
cuss some  new  relaxation  technique.  Or 
maybe  a  Kubrick  film.  Gibson  says  it 
was  mainly  because  of  his  camaraderie 
with  Donner  and  Silver  (who  co-produced 
the  three  Lethal  Weapon  movies)  that  he 
decided  to  do  Conspiracy  Theory.  "Dick 
gives  you  a  home  ...  a  base,"  says  Gibson. 
"A  lot  of  directors  don't  do  that.  You 
don't  have  that  family." 

Jodie  Foster  elaborates:  "I  think  peo- 
ple wouldn't  have  imagined  that  I  would 
have  gone  for  these  guys,  but  it's  mostly 
because  they  are  just  very  pure  and  basic. 
The  way  they  have  fun  on  the  set  is  really 
just  about  them  loving  movies.  Basically, 
Donner  inspires  Mel  to  go  off  the  deep 
end,  and  he  relies  on  it." 

Gibson  steps  into  the  scene,  sits  down 
in  the  wheelchair.  Mitch  Amundsen  crouch- 
es low  with  a  handheld  camera.  Jim  Van 
Wyck  stands  over  by  the  big  Panaflex. 
Down  on  the  video  console,  technician 
Marty  Glover— Danny's  brother— quietly 
flicks  switches. 

Donner  leans  forward.  "Now,  keep 
those  cameras  moving,  guys.  Shaky,  shaky, 
shaky! 

"Action!" 


Gibson's  chair  bumps  quickly  down 
the  stairs,  and  the  actor  jerks  his  head 
wildly  and  screams,  "He's  flying!  He's 
flying!  Be  careful,  he's  flying!"  (Some- 
one has  been  pushed  out  a  window  in 
the  previous  scene.)  After  another  take, 
Donner  shouts,  "Cut!  Print!,"  and  Gib- 
son, restored,  strolls  over  to  watch  him- 
self on  the  monitor. 

"You  know  what  was  on  PBS  yester- 
day?" Schwartzman  says  to  Donner.  "200/ 
That  movie  is  just—' 

"Yeah,"  murmurs  Donner. 

"Just  unbelievable." 

Gibson  looks  up  from  the  monitor. 
"'Be  careful'  is  kind  of  a  funny  line,"  he 
says,  "because  isn't  the  guy  falling  a  few 
stories  out  the  window?" 

"I  loved  it,"  says  Donner  gently. 

There  is  a  second  scene  in  which  Gib- 
son does  an  efficient  bit  of  acting- 
more  moaning,  some  reliable  "Oh 
God!"s— and  around  one  p.m.,  we  join 
Doug  Weaver,  Gibson's  soft-spoken  assis- 
tant, in  a  white  golf  cart  to  ride  over  to  a 
screening  room  to  watch  dailies.  In  the 
bright  sunshine,  Gibson's  exhaustion 
shows.  He  looks  like  someone  aging  on 
fast-forward,  like  that  cryogenics  experi- 
ment he  played  in  Forever  Young.  He 
smiles  a  slow,  tired  smile.  "I  just  need  a 
breather,"  he  says. 

But  as  our  cart  rounds  the  back  lot 
and  heads  toward  the  commissary,  Gib- 
son's presence  spreads  over  the  place  im- 
mediately. People  stop  in  their  tracks. 
The  way  they  stare!  It's  as  if  they  were 
eyeing  a  tall,  cool  drink— and,  by  God, 
they  were  going  to  drain  it  dry.  Natural- 
ly, Gibson  doesn't  pay  any  attention  to 
this;  he  says  he  doesn't  even  notice.  But 
after  we  get  back  to  the  set,  Brian  Helge- 
land tells  me  this  story:  "We  were  towing 
him  one  night  in  New  York  for  a  shot 
and  a  car  pulled  up  right  alongside  his, 
and  the  guy  leaned  out  the  window  and 
shouted,  'Hey,  MeeellUF  Mel  looked  over 
at  him  and  the  guy  goes,  'Give  me  back 
my  son!'"  It  was  a  line  from  Ransom. 
Well,  says  Helgeland,  "We  all  started 
laughing."  Mel  too. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  crew  begins 
to  set  up  for  the  final  shot.  Julia  Roberts 
is  sitting  at  one  end  of  a  long  row  of  di- 
rector's chairs,  next  to  Donner  and  the 
great  Hungarian  director  Andre  de  Toth, 
who  made  such  films  as  Man  in  the  Sad- 
dle and  House  of  Wax  and  who  has  come 
by. 

Down  the  row  Gibson  lets  out  a  loud, 
succulent  belch. 

"Beef?"  asks  Schwartzman  as  he  leans 
toward  Gibson  and  sniffs. 
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"Au  jus,"  Gibson  says. 

Finally,  Gibson  and  Roberts  take  their 
positions  on  a  dirty  floor.  She  cradles  his 
head.  They  go  through  their  lines.  There  is 
a  take,  then  another,  and  then  Donner 
confers  with  Gibson.  Everyone  is  still. 
The  scene  is  repeated,  and  after  the  fourth 
take  Gibson  comes  out  and  watches  the 
playback  on  the  monitor. 

"Got  another  in  you?"  Donner  inquires. 

Gibson  snaps  his  head  forward  in  ex- 
asperation. "Fuck  it,  I  hate  retakes,"  he 
says,  walking  back  to  his  position  for  an- 
other take. 

4  T\ /T  y  problem  is  that  I  would  do  any- 
IV J.  thing  in  my  power  to  make  anoth- 
er movie  with  Mel  Gibson,"  Donner  tells 
me  when  I  get  home  from  L.A.  "He's 
such  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and  he's 
so  talented.  And— you  know,  it  sounds 
like  bullshit  .  .  .  but  what  I  say  about 
Mel  Gibson  I  say  from  my  heart— he's 
one  of  the  most  unusual  people  in  my 
life." 

Donner  isn't  the  type  to  pour  sap  in  a 
reporter's  ear.  Neither  is  James  Garner: 
"Mel's  a  man's  man  as  well  as  a  ladies' 
man.  He's  fun  to  be  around.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  get  these  calls  all  the 
time  to  give  interviews  about  people,  and 
I  really  turn  a  lot  of  them  down.  But  I 
felt  that  with  Mel  I  wanted  to  do  it  be- 
cause he's  a  really  good  person." 

The  trouble  is  no  one  trusts  Holly- 
wood goodness.  It's  like  buying  futures 
in  sugar  from  someone  dealing  in  ham. 
Gibson  had  given  me  his  very  funny  set 
pieces.  We  had  had  a  couple  of  laughs. 
We  had  smoked  some  fine  cigars.  But 
he  hadn't  told  me  anything  revealing 
about  himself.  If  there  was  turpitude  in 
that  twisted  soul,  it  was  well-concealed, 
hidden  behind  a  wall  of  pranks  and 
movie-star  glamour.  Or  buried  under  all 
that  fatigue.  Either  way,  Mel  wasn't  giv- 
ing it  up. 

Then  Jodie  Foster.  God  bless  her, 
told  me  what  I'd  been  waiting  to  hear. 
She  cut  through  the  embroidery  with  a 
neat  snip.  She  said,  "I've  stayed  close 
with  very  few  people  from  films,  and  al- 
most no  actors.  But  Mel  ...  I  hope  that 
I  know  him  forever.  I  mean,  that's  really 
a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  say,  because 
I'm  very  careful.  And  I  have  to  say  I 
know  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that  way 
about  him."  Then  she  added,  "He  is 
somewhere  an  incredibly  dark  person, 
an  incredibly  angry  guy.  So  he's  not  a 
saint." 


The  next  morning  Gibson  called  from 
Malibu.  He  sounded  like  a  man  who 
had  been  restored  by  a  week's  sleep.  It 
was  a  dreamy  voice,  but  solid,  with  the  un- 
mistakable casualness  of  a  man  with  time 
on  his  side.  I  told  him  what  Foster  had 
said  and  asked  if  he  knew  what  she  meant. 

He  laughed  softly.  "I  don't  know.  I'm 
not  sure." 

I  played  it  sweet.  "Come  on.  .  .  .  " 

He  grew  more  serious.  "I'm  not  sure. 
O.K.,  yes,  of  course— naturally,  there's  a 
lot  of  anger,  there's  a  lot  of  energy  in 
there.  But  you  can't  go  around  venting  it. 
That  doesn't  do  any  good,  really,  does  it? 
I  mean,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  ream 
someone?  Sometimes  you  just  have  to 
swallow  it  and  try  to  get  it  out  some  oth- 
er way.  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  it's 
handy  if  somebody  really  deserves  it,  and 
you  can  provide  the  service  so  that  it's 
constructive.  I'm  sure  everyone  deals  with 
the  same  demons." 

"I  suppose  everyone  has  a  dark  side," 
I  said  mildly. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said.  "We're  all  tossed 
onto  the  spinning  sphere  of  life— here  I'm 
going  to  get  all  metaphysical  on  you."  He 
laughed.  "Hey,  if  I  figure  it  out,  it  will  be 
a  miracle,  let  alone  anyone  else  trying  to 
figure  me  out." 

He  was  in  a  livelier  mood  than  when  I 
saw  him  in  L.A.  I  didn't  have  to  coax 
anything  out  of  him  now. 

We  rambled  on.  He  spoke  of  his  father, 
Hutton  Gibson,  a  Midwesterner  who  mar- 
ried a  woman  from  Longford,  Ireland, 
raised  11  children,  and,  when  they  had 
moved  to  Australia,  taught  them  the  mean- 
ing of  words  by  using  Latin  or  Greek.  "It 
was  that  kind  of  education,"  Mel  said. 
"Dad  was  quite  bright.  He  skipped  years 
and  was  the  youngest  guy  in  his  class.  He 
was  pretty  brainy  when  it  came  to  things 
like  that.  I'd  say,  'What's  cacophonous?' 
And  he'd  just  cough  up— if  you'll  pardon 
me— the  deal  on  that  word."  He  talked 
about  acupuncture,  his  distrust  of  the  me- 
dia ("I  mean,  the  amount  of  scams  that 
get  tried  on  me.  .  ."),  and  whether,  at  41, 
he'd  bare  his  fanny  with  the  same  confi- 
dence as  he  did  in  Gallipoli,  a  picture  that 
more  or  less  made  him  a  sex  symbol.  "Why 
not?"  he  said,  laughing.  "I  mean,  I'm  not 
anxious  to  run  around  in  my  birthday  suit, 
but  my  vanity  wouldn't  prohibit  it.  And  af- 
ter a  while  you  think.  Oh,  who  cares?" 

It  was  a  wonderful  conversation— quirky, 
strange,  introspective.  Nothing  like  what 
we  had  in  L.A.  I  told  him  so. 

"I'm  afraid  you  caught  me  at  the  end  of 
my  rope  when  you  were  out  here,"  he  said. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  favorite  con- 
spiracy theory. 


He  chuckled.  "Well,"  he  said  after  a 
moment,  "there's  the  Fabian  Society. 
That's  a  good  one."  He  started  by  telling 
me  the  Fabians,  founded  in  1884,  are  a 
society  of  world  leaders,  many  of  them 
Rhodes  scholars,  whose  agenda  is  to 
slowly  gain  control  of  the  global  econo- 
my by  stealth.  (Gibson  has  a  tendency  to 
overdramatize.  The  Fabians  were  found- 
ed in  1884,  but  by  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  others  to  bring  Democratic  Social- 
ism to  England.) 

"I  mean,  why  go  in  and  take  a  country 
with  a  bayonet  when  you  can  use  the 
banking  system,"  Gibson  was  saying. 

His  voice  was  smooth,  mesmerizing. 
"Look  at  what  happened  in  Australia 
under  Bob  Hawke.  A  country  with  a 
triple-A  credit  rating,  it's  now  economi- 
cally pretty  sad.  In  the  newspapers,  these 
problems  were  looked  upon  as  a  lot  of 
bumbling  and  incompetence.  But,  in 
fact,  they  were  quite  well  conceived  and 
carried  off.  It  took,  you  know,  20  or  30 
years  for  a  country  with  the  highest 
credit  rating  in  the  world,  with  98  per- 
cent of  all  known  natural  resources,  and 
only  a  population  of  15  million,  to  be 
really  ruined.  So,  I  mean,  it  couldn't 
have  been  done  better  if  it  was  purpose- 
ful." 

He  paused.  "Have  a  good  look  at  what 
Bill  Ginton's  doing  with  South  America  ..." 

"You've  really  given  this  a  lot  of 
thought,  haven't  you?" 

"Patterns  recur  all  over  the  world,"  he 
replied.  "I  watch  them  recur.  And  if  you 
tell  people  about  this  stuff,  they  think, 
You're  fuckin'  crazy." 

His  tone  was  starting  to  make  me 
nervous.  I  liked  it  and  I  didn't.  As 
our  conversation  grew  to  nearly  an  hour's 
length,  I  tried  to  reconcile  my  sense  of 
Mel  the  guy  who  studies  the  history  of 
Carthage,  who  plays  chess  between  scenes, 
who  follows  Chinese  medicine,  and  who 
will  bound  off  the  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
shoot  to  ask  for  the  meaning  of  a  word 
("inculcate"),  with  this  intriguing  man 
who  was  more  than  willing  to  let  me 
think  he  was,  maybe,  a  bit  of  a  crackpot. 

And  then,  as  quickly  as  it  had  started, 
our  conversation  was  over.  Gibson's  as- 
sistant broke  into  the  line  and  we  said 
good-bye.  I  hung  up  the  phone  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  Had  I  just  been  delivered  a 
freeze-dried  rat?  Had  I  been  chatting 
with  Mel  or  Jerry  Fletcher?  Was  that  old 
boy  putting  me  on? 

I  thought— I  didn't  know  what  to  think. 
Gibson  was  dark,  all  right,  but  not  as 
dark  as  he  would  be  if  he  didn't  have  20 
million  bucks  and  a  dimple.  □ 
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Bilbao 


ontinued  from  page  106  Charles  Jencks 
las  noted,  "sketching  freely  again  and  again 
o  uncover  hidden  meanings  .  .  .  picking 
ip  one  new  idea  after  another,  grabbing 
inything  and  everything  for  his  art." 

It  has  been  20  years  since  Gehry,  now 
8,  single-handedly  launched  a  revolu- 
ion  in  California  design  by  wrapping 
mildings  in  corrugated  metal  and  chain 
ink.  But  he  remains  restless,  the  most 
xperimental  of  architects,  relentlessly 
ipping  the  stakes  for  himself,  working  to 

great  extent  from  intuition.  As  Jencks 
tuts  it,  Gehry  is  always  looking  to  "Cre- 
te another  way." 

The  envelope  for  Frank  must  always 
ontinue  to  be  pushed,"  says  architect 
lenry  Cobb,  who  recently  returned  from 
studying"  the  new  museum  in  Bilbao. 
There  is  nothing  complacent  about  this 
milding  or  any  of  Gehry's  other  work.  It 
hallenges  conventions,  but  it  is  not  dog- 
aatic.  And  thus  it  probably  isn't  resolved. 
t  doesn't  say,  'This  is  the  way  the  world 
hould  be';  it  says,  'Let's  try  it  out.  Let's 
riake  a  draft .  .  .  and  see  what  happens.'" 

Draft-making  and  the  near-compulsive 
urge  to  re-try,  revise,  and  go  farther 
re  what  Gehry  thrives  on.  "There  is  a 
reat  willingness  on  his  part  to  throw  it 
ait  and  start  all  over  again,  even  if  you 
.dually  like  what  he  is  throwing  out," 
ays  Thomas  Krens,  director  of  New 
fork's  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Founda- 
jon,  who  worked  closely  with  Gehry  dur- 


ing the  project's  development— and  rede- 
velopment. (Krens  is  the  mastermind  be- 
hind this  Guggenheim  Basque-country 
branch;  however,  the  building  is  funded 
entirely  by  the  local  government,  as  part 
of  a  revitalization  program  for  the  grimy 
industrial  city's  downtown.) 

It  is  hard  to  look  at  the  Guggenheim 
Bilbao— a  structure  whose  realization 
demanded  extensive  technological  inno- 
vation—and believe  that  it  all  began 
with  pieces  of  twisted  cardboard  and 
crinkled  paper;  yet  at  the  start  of  each 
new  project  Gehry  utilizes  old-fashioned 
white-glue-and-Popsicle-stick  model- 
design  methods.  Maquettes  are  first 
made  of  paper  stock  or  "literally  what- 
ever's  lying  around  the  office."  Then,  af- 
ter many  revisions,  they  are  digitized 
and  perfected  using  a  computer  program 
called  Catia,  which  was  originally  devel- 
oped to  make  fighter  jets. 

"There  were  at  least  100  trial  forms  in 
the  evolution  of  this  building's  design," 
says  Gehry.  "Each  of  the  shapes  went 
through  endless,  endless  iterations.  It  is  a 
very  elaborate  process.  I'll  move  a  piece 
of  paper  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  and 
look  at  it  for  two  weeks.  .  .  .  People 
sometimes  think  I  just  toss  things  up  in 
the  air  and  it  looks  like  a  building— I  wish 
it  was  that  way!" 

Krens  recalls  that  "when  Frank  first 
submitted  his  scheme  it  looked  rather 
different.  There  were  three  rectangular 
gallery  spaces  branching  off  one  central 
core  atrium,  like  petals  from  a  flower, 
and  I  think  my  comment  to  him  at  the 
time  was  that  it  reminded  me  of  a  hotel. 


And  with  Frank  you  can  say  things  like 
that.  He  does  not  get  defensive.  So  we 
had  a  kind  of  dialogue." 

It  has  been  said  that  Krens  egged 
Gehry  on  throughout  the  design  process, 
asking  him  to  make  the  building  more 
"aggressively  sculptural"  and  larger  so 
that  it  could  accommodate  pieces  of 
20th-century  art  such  as  Richard  Serra's 
Snake,  a  sculpture  that  weighs  162  tons. 

At  one  point  Krens,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  brashness,  announced,  "What  I 
want  from  Gehry  is  Gehry's  best  build- 
ing, and  I  want  it  to  be  as  historic  as  [the 
Guggenheim's  Manhattan  headquarters, 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright]." 

Gehry,  it  appears,  has  lived  up  to  the 
challenge.  Philip  Johnson,  the  grand 
shaman  of  the  architectural  world,  has 
already  declared  Guggenheim  Bilbao  to 
be  "the  greatest  building  of  our  time"- 
though  Gehry,  for  his  part,  remains  con- 
cerned that  his  transatlantic  response  to 
Wright  is  not  all  that  it  possibly  could 
be.  "At  this  very  moment  I  see  all  the 
flaws,"  he  says,  expressing  an  unfulfill- 
able  desire  to  make  some  postconstruc- 
tion  revisions.  "Whenever  I  am  there  I 
walk  around  with  a  long  face  and  look 
like  I'm  ready  to  die.  It's  very  alarming 
to  everybody." 

One  day  not  so  long  ago,  while  Gehry 
stood  contemplating  the  nearly  complete 
building  from  across  the  green  Nervion 
River,  a  colleague  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  asked,  "What  are  you  think- 
ing?" Gehry  paused,  and  then  responded 
in  his  gentle,  halting  voice,  "I  am  think- 
ing it's  a  miracle  I  ever  got  this  built."  □ 
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continued  from  page  102  he  had  fired  for 
corruption.  From  then  on  Close  found 
access  to  the  president  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, and  he  soon  returned  to  America. 

"The  question  that  should  be  asked  is: 
What  happened  to  the  man?"  Close  told 
me.  As  a  doctor,  he  tuned  in  to  the 
"chronic  fatigue  of  constant  decision- 
making, the  constant  stress.  There  was  no 
respite.  Once,  I  saw  him  after  he'd  had  a 
hell  of  a  day.  Suddenly  there  was  a  call 
from  the  airport.  A  plane  had  crashed 
into  a  gas  truck,  everything  was  in  flames, 
and  what  should  they  do?  He  just  looked 
at  me  despairingly  and  said,  'C'est  trop.' 
Someone  should  study  the  effects  of 
stress  and  isolation  on  heads  of  state. 
Mobutu  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to 
run  this  f— ing  country.  I  said,  'I  wouldn't. 
It's  tough  enough  being  your  doctor.'" 

Close  saw  a  progressive  change  in 
Mobutu  during  the  mid-70s.  He  was  be- 
coming exhausted,  "and  when  you're  ex- 
hausted, you  do  things  the  easy  way— 
with  money.  It's  the  political  equivalent 
of  a  doctor  ordering  a  bunch  of  lab  tests 
and  M.R.I.'s  instead  of  sitting  down  and 
doing  a  proper  history  and  physical  on 
the  patient." 

The  inevitable  result  of  Mobutuism,  of 
skimming  billions  of  dollars  off  the 
top,  was  disaster  for  the  economy.  Infla- 
tion reached  a  level  that  could  scarcely  be 
comprehended.  Over  the  years  so  many 
zeros  had  been  added  to  the  currency  and 
so  many  new  bills  printed  that  the  ex- 
change rate  for  the  original  zaires  of  1967 
would  have  been  1.2  billion  to  the  dollar, 
had  they  still  been  in  circulation.  By  last 
year  the  annual  per  capita  income  had 
sunk  to  $115.  The  roads  had  deteriorated 
so  badly  that  the  Office  des  Routes  be- 
came known  as  the  Office  des  Trous 
(holes).  With  no  way  to  get  produce  to 
the  markets  in  the  cities,  Zaire,  formerly 
one  of  the  continent's  major  food  pro- 
ducers, became  an  importer.  Almost  forty 
percent  of  the  population  suffered  from 
chronic  malnutrition. 

Hospitals  deteriorated  dramatically,  and 
most  had  no  mattresses  for  the  beds,  let 
alone  medicine  or  supplies.  Even  in  the 
schools  of  Kinshasa,  the  pupils  sat  on  dirt 
floors. 

No  expense  was  spared,  however,  when 
it  came  to  big  projects  designed  to  reflect 
the  greatness  of  Mobutu  himself— especial- 
ly those  involving  foreign  investment, 
which  offered  spectacular  opportunities 
for  graft.  Take,  for  example,  the  world's 
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longest  direct-current  line,  running  from 
the  Inga  dam,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Zaire,  all  the  way  to  Shaba,  1,100  miles  to 
the  south.  There  was  no  reasonable  expla- 
nation for  this  project,  since  there  were 
plenty  of  hydroelectric  possibilities  right 
in  Shaba.  The  lion's  share  of  this  billion- 
dollar  folly  was  awarded  to  the  Idaho- 
based  company  Morrison  Knudsen. 

The  go-between  in  the  Inga-Shaba 
power-line  deal,  as  in  many  others  in 
Zaire,  was  Maurice  Tempelsman.  Any 
American  company  wanting  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Zaire  during  the  60s  and  70s  practi- 
cally had  to  hire  him  as  a  consultant.  In  the 
mid-70s  he  hired  as  his  man  in  Kinshasa 
none  other  than  the  former  CIA.  agent 
Larry  Devlin.  One  scholar  claims  Tempels- 
man was  "hand  in  glove  with  the  C.I.A. 
during  the  Congo  crisis,"  but  Tempelsman 
has  indignantly  denied  such  suggestions. 

Tempelsman  was  well  connected  in 
Washington,  having  contributed  to  Ken- 
nedy's campaign  in  1960  and  Nixon's  in 
1972,  and  he  did  his  best  to  represent 
Mobutu  favorably  to  the  White  House. 

"Mr.  Tempelsman  has  never  interfered 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Zaire,"  his  publi- 
cist told  me  in  1991.  "His  presence  there 
has  only  been  as  a  businessman.  In  the 
last  two  years  his  contact  with  Mobutu 
has  been  faint  and  nonexistent.  As  in  oth- 
er central-  and  west-African  countries,  he 
maintains  a  presence  there  because  of  his 
long-term  interest  in  the  region.  Zaire  is 
of  no  transcendent  importance." 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  was  Mobu- 
tu's undoing.  As  the  arms  race  reced- 
ed, the  major  market  for  Zaire's  minerals 
began  to  evaporate.  In  1991  and  again  in 
1993  the  unpaid  army  sparked  mass  riot- 
ing. In  Kinshasa  the  roaring  tide  of  hu- 
manity turned  on  itself  and  gutted  the 
stores  and  homes. 

An  American  State  Department  offi- 
cial who  was  in  Kinshasa  in  1991  thought 
"looting"  wasn't  an  accurate  term  for 
what  occurred.  It  was  more  like  disman- 
tling, because  the  thieves  took  every- 
thing—bathroom fixtures,  pipes,  electric 
wiring,  I  beams.  In  the  last  pillage,  in 
1993,  people  were  actually  electrocuted 
while  ripping  out  electric  fixtures. 

Among  those  most  affected  by  the  riots 
were  the  merchants  of  Zaire,  many  of 
whom  are  what  the  Zaireans  call  mwambo- 
ka— native  sons,  children  of  Greek,  Indian, 
and  Pakistani  expatriates.  Last  May,  a 
week  before  the  rebels  entered  Kinshasa,  I 
played  golf  with  Minaz,  a  40-year-old  Is- 
maili  businessman. 

Minaz's  grandparents  had  emigrated 
from  Gujarat,  India,  and  were  general- 


goods  traders.  The  family  was  financially 
wiped  out  in  1973  when  Mobutu,  carry- 
ing his  nationalistic  policy  to  its  logical 
extreme,  made  his  disastrous  Zaireaniza- 
tion  decree.  It  mandated  that  small  and 
medium-size  businesses  be  turned  over  to 
Zaireans.  (The  big  ones  already  belonged 
to  the  "revolution,"  or  multinational  cor- 
porations that  Mobutu  didn't  want  to  an-i 
tagonize.)  This  was  a  direct  hit  at  the 
mwamboka,  who  made  up  a  large  part  of 
the  country's  trading  class.  Two  years  lat- 
er the  economy  was  in  a  shambles,  and* 
Mobutu  made  his  retrocession  decree,  ef-i 
fectively  begging  the  foreigners  to  come 
back.  Minaz  eventually  took  him  up  om 
the  offer.  "In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to' 
convert  us  into  refugees,  we  still  want  to 
stay,"  Minaz  told  me.  "This  is  called  love 
of  the  land." 

He  and  his  brother  owned  a  pharmaceu 
tical  company  and  30  trucks  that  brought 
dry  goods  and  cement  up  from  the  coast. 
A  few  weeks  before,  he  had  evacuated  his 
wife  and  three  children  to  their  condo  inr 
Italy,  but  he  was  staying,  in  an  attempt  toi 
save  his  factory  and  his  trucks. 

"In  Africa  you  never  lose  anything,"  he 
explained,  "because  nothing  ever  belongs 
to  you.  The  man  who  sold  you  your  televi-i 
sion  will  loot  it  from  you  and  the  next  day* 
he  will  come  and  sell  it  back  to  you." 

On  the  golf  course  Minaz  had  two  celll 
phones  and  a  walkie-talkie,  which  werei 
humming  with  the  latest  bulletins  from  thei 
tam-tam  (Kinshasa's  rumor  mill)  about  thei 
rebels'  advance.  Walking  with  us  was  Mi-i 
naz's  friend  Mazhar.  He  had  just  finished 
bricking  up  his  valuables  in  a  room  below 
his  swimming  pool,  and  had  moved  from 
his  villa  in  Mont  Fleury,  outside  of  town.i 
to  an  apartment  in  the  embassy  area.  Maz- 
har's  grandparents  had  also  come  fromi 
Gujarat.  In  1964,  during  the  Simba  Rebel- 
lion, a  leftist  guerrilla  uprising  in  the  easti 
ern  provinces,  Mazhar's  family  and  other 
Indian  traders  were  detained  by  the  rebels! 
in  Kisangani  for  seven  months.  (V.  S> 
Naipaul  wrote  about  the  aftermath  of  thei 
rebellion  in  his  masterly  novel  A  Bend  I 
the  River.)  The  Simba  were  anti-Kinshasa 
and  profoundly  anti-Western.  It  tookl 
Mobutu  almost  a  year  to  stamp  out  then 
uprising,  with  the  help  of  South  African  i 
mercenaries  and  Belgian  paramilitary 
forces.  The  average  age  of  the  Simba  was> 
15.  Anyone  they  caught  who  was  evolue- 
who  wore  glasses  or  had  a  pen  in  his  shir! 
pocket,  for  instance— was  finished.  One  ol 
the  second-echelon  leaders  of  the  Simba 
whom  nobody  took  seriously,  was  none* 
other  than  Laurent  Kabila.  Mazhar  oft) 
served  that  in  some  ways  the  current  rebel- 
lion was  history  having  its  revenge;  it  was 
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Zaire 


the  completion  of  the  Simba  Rebellion. 
But  the  struggle  between  Mobutu  and 
Kabila  for  control  of  the  state  apparatus 
was  also  only  a  surface  war.  Beneath  it  a 
much  vaster  covert  war,  between  the 
French  and  the  Americans,  was  going  on 
for  Zaire's  resources  and  markets,  devel- 
opment contracts  and  mining  rights.  The 
French  have  been  Mobutu's  main  sup- 
porters for  years,  and  now  their  empire 
in  Africa  is  crumbling.  Last  spring,  the 
French  government  claimed  that  the  U.S. 
had  been  supporting  the  rebels  through 
its  aid  to  Rwanda  and  Uganda.  Soon  af- 
ter the  rebel  soldiers  took  Kinshasa,  Pres- 
ident Clinton  offered  Kabila  $50  million 
and  military  cooperation  if  the  new  re- 
gime adhered  to  human -rights  standards. 
The  U.S.  is  the  new  patron  of  the  post- 
postcolonial  Congo. 

Despite  his  long  history  as  a  rebel 
leader  in  Zaire,  Kabila  is  something 
of  a  mystery,  a  wild  card.  The  office  of 
Bill  Richardson,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  found  that  Kabila's  pro- 
gram for  Zaire,  to  the  extent  that  he  had 
one,  was  Maoist.  There  were  unsubstanti- 
ated rumors  in  Kinshasa  that  Kabila  had 
taken  lessons  from  Libya's  Muammar 
Qaddafi,  who  metes  out  Sharia  Muslim 
justice,  cutting  off  the  hands  of  thieves 
and  stoning  people  for  adultery.  Kabila 
was  said  to  have  ordered  public  floggings 
in  Lubumbashi  of  merchants  who  had 
tried  to  duck  his  new  price  controls. 

It  did  not  bode  well,  either,  that  the 
rebel  soldiers  had  allegedly  been  sur- 
rounding, starving  out,  and  slaughtering 
the  Hutu  refugees  who  had  reached 
Kisangani  after  trekking  for  months 
through  the  jungle  from  the  camps  on  the 
Rwanda  border.  The  victims  included 
women  and  children.  If  Kabila  indeed 
could  not  control  his  men,  how  would  he 
be  able  to  control  the  country? 

But  these  Hutu  were  not  merely 
refugees  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Tutsi  rebels  who  were  reportedly  extermi- 
nating them.  Many  were  the  same  people 
who  had  killed  the  Tutsi's  kinfolk  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1994  in  Rwanda, 
during  one  of  the  most  savage  massacres 
in  recorded  history. 

That  was  what  was  in  it  for  the  many 
Rwandan  Tutsi  who  had  joined  the  rebel  al- 
liance—to get  these  people.  As  for  the 
women  and  children,  had  not  Radio 
Television  Libre  des  Mille  Collines,  the 
radical  station  which  incited  the  Hutu  in 
Rwanda  to  genocide  three  years  ago,  said. 
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"Take  your  spears,  clubs,  guns,  swords, 
stones,  everything,  sharpen  them,  hack 
.  .  .  those  cockroaches"?  Had  not  soldiers 
taken  Tutsi  babies  and  pulled  them  apart, 
limb  from  limb? 

To  understand  the  Zairean  rebel  move- 
ment, you  have  to  go  back  to  April  6, 

1994,  when  a  plane  carrying  the  presi- 
dents of  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  both 
Hutu,  was  shot  down  over  Rwanda.  The 
effect  of  this  was  as  if  a  hydrogen  bomb 
had  been  dropped  on  central  Africa,  send- 
ing shock  waves  of  horrible  destructive- 
ness  in  every  direction.  Over  the  next  six 
weeks,  fearing  a  Tutsi  takeover  of  the 
Rwandan  government,  Hutu  extremist  sol- 
diers, militiamen,  and  civilians  slaugh- 
tered more  than  a  million  Rwandan  Tutsi 
and  moderate  Hutu.  In  response.  Tutsi 
guerrillas  fought  their  way  to  the  Rwan- 
dan capital  of  Kigali  and  created  a  new 
government.  By  that  fall  more  than  a  mil- 
lion Hutu,  fearing  reprisals,  had  poured 
over  the  border  into  eastern  Zaire. 

Instead  of  separating  the  killers  respon- 
sible for  the  genocide  from  the  other 
refugees.  Mobutu  and  allegedly  the  French 
helped  to  re -arm  them,  hoping  that  they 
would  retake  Rwanda.  The  international 
community  supported  the  refugee  camps 
with  at  least  $300  million  in  humanitarian 
aid,  some  of  which  was  skimmed  off  by 
the  Hutu  killers,  who  controlled  the  camps 
and  who  used  the  money  to  buy  arms.  By 

1995.  Hutu  guerrillas  from  the  camps  were 
launching  raids  into  western  Rwanda,  and 
they  had  begun  to  massacre  the  local 
Zairean  Tutsi,  the  Banyamulenge.  This  was 
an  intolerable  situation  for  both  Rwanda 
and  the  Banyamulenge,  and  in  October  of 
last  year  the  Banyamulenge.  with  the  help 
of  Rwanda  and  Uganda,  attacked  the 
camps.  Eight  hundred  thousand  Hutu 
refugees  poured  back  into  Rwanda.  The 
remainder,  including  the  hard-core  Hutu 
killers  and  their  families,  fled  west  into 
the  Zairean  jungle.  The  Tutsi  pursued, 
bent  on  finishing  them  off. 

Noticing  how  feeble  the  Zairean  mili- 
tary resistance  to  their  offensive  had  been, 
the  Banyamulenge  and  their  allies  real- 
ized that  there  was  nothing  to  stop  them 
from  going  all  the  way  to  Kinshasa.  They 
formed  a  rebel  force  called  the  Alliance 
of  Democratic  Forces  for  the  Liberation 
of  Congo-Zaire.  Several  groups  who  had 
long  wanted  to  overthrow  Mobutu  joined 
them,  including  the  Mai  Mai,  who  smoke 
pot,  wear  faucets,  and  drink  potions 
which  they  believe  turn  bullets  fired  at 
them  into  water;  the  Katangans,  who  had 
been  living  in  exile  in  Angola  since  their 
war  of  secession  had  failed  in  1963;  and 
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the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (P.R.P) 
whose  leader,  Laurent-Desire  Kabila,  wasf  * 
chosen  to  be  head  of  the  Alliance.  Kabila*!* 
was  an  old  Maoist-Lumumbist  enemy  ol<P 
Mobutu's  from  the  60s  who  had  been  liv-|? 
ing  in  Tanzania.  In  recent  years,  he  has.!*1 
been  rumored  to  be  interested  more  in  i 
trafficking  gold  and  ivory  than  in  making  r 
revolution.  The  Rwandan  Tutsi,  who  pro-!* 
vided  their  seasoned,  disciplined  soldiers  '■ 
and  the  brilliant  military  mind  of  their  de- , Ji 
fense  minister,  Paul  Kagame,  needed  i 
Zairean  leader  so  that  their  advance  wouldify* 
be  seen  as  a  national  liberation  movement 
rather  than  as  an  invasion. 

Kabila  predicted  that  he  would  be  ir 
Kinshasa  by  June,  and  he  was  right  oimp 
the  money.  City  after  city  fell  to  tht'f: 
rebels,  with  Mobutu's  soldiers  fleeing  af- !' 
ter  final  looting  sprees  in  each  city.  As  aiP 
Western  diplomat  told  me,  "The  house 
was  so  rotten  that  a  bunch  of  teenagers- 
with  Kalashnikovs  came  in  the  back  door 
and  the  whole  thing  collapsed." 

Kabila  was  born  in  Jadotville  (now. 
Likasi),    1.000   miles   southeast   of  Kin-   a 
shasa  in  Shaba,  on  November  13.  1939' 
He  came  from  a  political  family,  and  hisi  & 
uncle,  a  newspaper  editor,  would  be  pub*1 
licly  hanged  by  Mobutu  in  the   1960s* 
Kabila   studied   political   philosophy  irij 
Europe,  and  when  the  Congo  became  in-o 
dependent  he  got  involved  with  Moise*  '^ 
Tshombe's    Katangan    secession    move-d 
ment,  which  ended  with  Tshombe  flee* 
ing  to  Spain  in  1963. 

Next,  Kabila  attached  himself  to  then 
Simba  Rebellion.  In  1965  the  Simba  ree 
ceived  military  supplies  from  the  Red  Chili 
nese  through  Tanzania,  and  that  spring 
Che  Guevara  came  to  help  in  the  struggle  (' 
with  a  hundred  Cuban  guerrillas.  Che  wasi 
not  impressed  by  all  the  drinking,  womaoi 
izing,  lazing  about,  raping,  and  looting  thau 
was  going  on.  He  castigated  the  Simba  for  * 
their  "indiscipline  and  the  lack  of  any  spir 
it  of  sacrifice,"  and  left  in  disgust. 

After  the  Simba  Rebellion  was  put 
down,  Kabila  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
and  declared  his  own  Republic  of  Hews 
Bora,  which  means  Fresh  Air.  He  and  hisi 
former  rebels  farmed,  raised  families,  ano< 
politicized  the  local  Babembe  peasants.  Al 
Newsday  reporter  was  told  that  Kabik1 
had  burned  at  the  stake  several  Babembe 
whom  he  had  suspected  of  being  witches.  > 

Kabila  and  his  republic  were  so  isolatec  ' 
that  they  posed  no  threat  to  the  regime,  ano 
Mobutu  did  not  bother  with  them.  In  1975 
some  Kabila  supporters  kidnapped  three 
American  students  and  one  Dutch  scien' 
tist  who  worked  with  Jane  Goodall 
studying  her  chimpanzees  at  the  Gombt' 
Stream  Research  Centre  in  Tanzania.  The   I 
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lostages  were  ransomed  for  $50,000.  I  con- 
acted  two  of  the  former  captives,  but  they 
iidn't  want  to  share  details  about  what  had 
:learly  been  a  traumatic  experience.  They 
•egarded  Kabila,  even  though  they  had  never 
■net  him,  as  the  Devil  incarnate. 

In  1996  there  were  rumors  that  Kabila 
,vas  up  to  something.  By  now  in  his  50s, 
ae  had  grown  very  wide,  his  bulk  ap- 
Droaching  Idi  Amin-like  dimensions;  he 
lad  become  a  hefty  old  lefty.  In  October 
ie  emerged  as  head  of  the  Alliance.  No 
one  seems  to  know  who 
lad  brought  him  in;  per- 
laps  he  put  himself  forth. 
as  an  old  comrade  from 
the  bush  who  had  been 
.rying  to  overthrow  Mo- 
outu  for  30  years— im- 
oressive  credentials. 

It  was  reported  in 
Wewsweek  that  Kabila  was 
n  almost  daily  contact 
jvith  George  Moose,  the 
U.S.  assistant  secretary  of 
tate  for  African  affairs. 
:hrough  Daniel  Simpson. 
[he  American  ambassador 
tin  Kinshasa.  In  a  rare 
peek  behind  the  curtain. 
The  New  York  Times  dis- 
covered earlier  this  year 
that  a  company  called 
American  Mineral  Fields 
lad  signed  a  billion- 
dollar  contract  with  Ka- 
ila  for  cobalt-,  copper-,  and  zinc-mining 
rights.  A.M.F.  is  headquartered  in  Hope. 
Arkansas— Bill  Clinton's  birthplace.  Ac- 
:ording  to  The  New  York  Times,  A.M.F. 
;ven  lent  Kabila  a  Learjet. 

On  Tuesday,  May  13,  four  days  before 
the  overthrow,  the  tam-tam  reports 
hat  200  rebels  are  about  to  show  up  on 
the  Matadi  road,  Kinshasa's  lifeline  from 
the  coast.  If  the  rebels  cut  it  off  they  can 
quickly  starve  the  city.  On  Wednesday  a 
second  round  of  talks  between  Mobutu 
and  Kabila  collapses— Kabila,  citing  secu- 
rity concerns,  simply  doesn't  show  up. 
Die  negotiations  had  been  arranged  by 
Richardson,  U.N.  special  envoy  Moha- 
med  Sahnoun,  and  South  African  presi- 
dent Nelson  Mandela  on  an  icebreaker, 
the  Outeniqua,  anchored  off  Pointe -Noire, 
Congo  Brazzaville.  Ten  days  earlier  Mobu- 
tu had  brought  several  "journalists,"  ru- 
mored to  be  marabouts,  with  him  for  the 
first  meeting.  Like  the  Haitian  tyrant 
Papa  Doc  Duval ier,  Mobutu  was  a  grand 
sorcier  himself.  "All  he  needs  is  15  min- 
utes alone  with  you  and  you  are  his,"  a 
Zairean  friend  told  me.  Kabila,  reported- 
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ly  terrified  of  Mobutu's  magic,  had  re- 
fused to  look  in  his  eyes.  The  two  had 
been,  in  a  Western  diplomat's  description, 
"like  the  pandas  in  the  Washington  zoo. 
They  didn't  want  to  mate."  Mobutu 
wanted  to  stay  on  as  president  until  elec- 
tions; Kabila  told  him  he  had  to  leave 
immediately  and  unconditionally.  On 
May  7,  Mobutu  flew  to  Gabon  to  see  his 
buddies  the  presidents  of  Gabon,  Togo, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  Congo 
Brazzaville,  and  Chad.  They  refused  to 


Patrice  Lumumba,  subject  of  a  C.I.  A.  assassination  plot,  center, 
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help  him  make  one  final  stand  in  Kin- 
shasa. This  was  his  last  card. 

Most  of  the  stores  in  Kinshasa  are 
closed,  and  people  are  staying  home.  Leaf- 
lets from  the  Alliance  are  circulating, 
telling  everybody  to  stay  inside  for  the 
next  three  days,  to  tie  strips  of  white  cloth 
around  their  heads,  and  to  ululate  with 
cris  de  joie  when  the  rebels  come  in.  The 
government  has  declared  an  eight  p.m. 
curfew,  which  will  keep  down  the  looting. 
Things  are  moving  fast. 

Thursday,  Minaz  and  I  are  delayed  by 
a  motorcade  on  the  boulevard,  and  Mo- 
butu speeds  by  in  one  of  two  black- 
windowed  limousines,  which  are  followed 
by  an  ambulance  and  a  dozen  armored 
cars  and  trucks  bristling  with  soldiers. 
"Why  has  he  returned?"  Minaz  wonders. 
"What  does  he  have  up  his  sleeve?"  If  he 
decides  to  fight  to  the  end,  hundreds  of 
thousands  could  die  with  him. 
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e  take  Minaz's  boat  out  for  a  spin 
on  the  river  with  an  officer  of 
Dutch  Shell's  Kinshasa  bureau.  The  dock 
is  crowded  with  Zaireans  carrying  suit- 
cases as  they  pile  into  boats  which  will 
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take  them  across  the  border  to  Congo 
Brazzaville.  Minaz  maneuvers  the  boat 
around  islets  of  grass  and  water  hyacinth. 
"It's  too  quiet,"  he  says.  "You  can't  even 
hear  the  birds  sing.  It  doesn't  smell  right." 
Bending  deep  at  the  waist,  men  are  pulling 
dugouts  through  the  water  with  long  pad- 
dles. The  Dutchman  gets  word  on  his  cell 
phone  that  the  border  is  about  to  be 
closed,  and  if  he  doesn't  want  to  get  stuck 
in  Kinshasa,  he  had  better  get  out  immedi- 
ately. So  we  return  to  the  dock.  The  guard 
is  terrified.  "What  am  I 
doing  here?"  he  asks  us. 
"My  boss  is  home  watch- 
ing television.  I  tried  to 
leave,  but  the  army  pre- 
vented me.  They're  going 
to  come  in  from  every- 
where and  kill  us." 

On  Friday  morning  the 
editorial  in  Kinshasa's 
main  newspaper,  Le  Po- 
tentiel,  is  ominous:  "The 
population  of  Kinshasa  is 
in  anguish.  Anguish  over 
a  bloodbath  which  seems 
more  and  more  ineluc- 
table. .  .  ." 

Late  in  the  morning  I 
go  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy for  a  briefing.  It  is 
confirmed.  Mobutu  has 
just  left  for  Gbadolite,  in 
northern  Zaire,  and  is  ex- 
pected in  Morocco  in  24 
hours.  This  will  defuse  the  situation. 
"The  presidential  guard  no  longer  has  a 
man  to  defend,"  a  diplomat  tells  me. 
"They've  fulfilled  their  mission.  Fighting 
on  does  nothing  to  protect  Mobutu." 

More  bulletins  as  the  morning  pro- 
gresses: The  rebels  are  already  between 
Nsele  and  the  Mbombo  River,  30  miles 
from  the  city.  Mobutu's  soldiers  are  shed- 
ding their  uniforms  and  leaving  the  mili- 
tary camps  with  their  families  and  push- 
carts piled  high  with  possessions.  "The  in- 
ternational community  is  telling  Kabila  to 
go  in  now,  the  faster  the  better,"  Minaz 
says.  "When  a  woman  is  ready,  you  got 
to  give  it  to  her  or  it  dies  away." 

"It's  over,"  Mazhar  exults  to  me  over 
his  cell  phone.  "The  leopard  is  no  more. 
The  lion  has  had  the  last  roar.  He  came, 
he  saw,  he  conquered.  Now  they  will  come 
in  peacefully  and  there  will  be  no  pillage. 
Solution  zairoise.  Calm.  Soft  landing  in 
Kinshasa.  A  giant  step  for  mankind." 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  big  news  is 
that  Mobutu's  General  Mahele  was  killed 
at  Camp  Tshatshi  during  the  night.  He 
went  to  the  presidential  guard  to  calm 
them  down  and  tell  them  not  to  loot  or  re- 
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sist  the  rebels  in  any  way.  A  hothead 
among  them  asked,  "How  can  you  say  this 
when  so  many  of  us  were  killed  at  Kenge 
[the  one  pitched  battle  of  the  rebellion]  a 
few  days  ago?"  Or,  in  another  version,  the 
soldiers  had  heard  that  Mahele  had  told 
the  rebels  that  there  would  be  no  resis- 
tance. Mahele  got  into  his  car  and  tried  to 
escape,  but  he  was  stopped  at  the  front 
gate.  While  he  was  on  his  cell  phone  to 
the  French  Embassy,  presumably  calling 
for  help,  one  of  the  soldiers  blew  half  his 
head  off  through  the  window.  In  some  ver- 
sions Mobutu's  son  Kongulu  was  present 
or  even  participated  in  Mahele's  murder. 

Meanwhile,  the  cite  has  become  one 
vast  street  carnival.  People  with  white  ban- 
dannas are  dancing  in  the  street.  Ululating 
crowds  escort  a  column  of  rebels  to  La 
Voix  du  Zaire,  the  radio  station,  to  pro- 
claim that  the  liberation  has  been  complet- 
ed, and  Mobutu  and  his  evil  creation  Zaire 
are  no  more.  The  rebels  are  quiet,  cautious, 
disciplined,  like  Vietcong  soldiers.  The  city 
is  taken  with  220  casualties— mostly  looters 
shot  by  the  rebels,  and  Mobutu's  soldiers. 
especially  his  presidential  guard,  beaten 
and  set  on  lire  by  crowds. 

Apart  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 
guards  and  bribes.  Mazhar  has  gotten 
through  completely  unscathed.  After  six 
wipeouts  "I  have  learned  to  think  many 
steps  ahead,"  he  says,  congratulating  him- 
self. Only  a  few  stores  were  looted,  and 
most  belonged  to  Mobutu  associates. 
"There  has  only  been  surgical  looting."  he 
says.  "It's  been  a  palpitating  couple  of 
days,  but  I  am  glad  that  things  have 
passed  quite  peacefully.  We  were  expect- 
ing much  worse." 


The  next  day  Minaz  and  I  go  to  his 
truck  depot.  Just  20  hydraulic  pumps  are 
missing,  and  the  office  has  been  ran- 
sacked and  some  cash  taken.  No  more 
than  $30,000  damage.  The  price  of  a 
Jeep.  "Too  small  a  contribution  to  the 
revolution,"  Minaz  says. 

We  drive  around  the  streets.  Minaz  dis- 
tributing cigarettes  and  tins  of  sardines  to 
the  rebels  who  are  filing  in,  and  saluting 
them  in  Swahili:  Ahsante.  (Thank  you.) 
Karibu  sanu.  (You  are  very  welcome.) 
Most  of  them  are  teenagers. 

The  Inter-Continental  is  now  sealed  off 
by  Alliance  kids,  and  the  hotel's  security  is 
fighting  back  a  crowd  of  supplicants  and 
well-wishers  trying  to  get  through  the  front 
door.  Inside,  a  new  clientele,  tall  young 
Tutsi  men,  many  the  height  of  basketball 
players,  are  strolling  down  the  halls  lined 
with  the  chic  boutiques  that  catered  to 
grands  barons,  some  of  whose  wives  and 
children  are  eyeing  the  Tutsi  nervously. 

Kabila  flies  up  from  Lubumbashi  in  an 
executive  jet  on  Tuesday  night  but  re- 
mains in  seclusion,  granting  no  interviews 
and  making  no  substantive  public  utter- 
ance until  Thursday  of  the  following  week. 
I  do  meet  Bizima  Karaha,  his  29-year-old, 
Banyamulenge  foreign  minister,  a  pediatri- 
cian by  training,  who  had  been  dealing 
with  the  media  during  the  rebellion.  He  is 
graciously  inscrutable— a  quality  for  which 
the  Tutsi  are  famous.  He  takes  notes  as  I 
tell  him  about  some  of  my  previous  re- 
portage, and  then  -says.  "Thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done  for  the  freedom  fighters." 
When  I  start  to  ask  questions,  Karaha 
seems  taken  aback.  "So  you  want  an  inter- 
view?" he  asks.  "This  is  not  the  time.  We 
are  incredibly  busy  launching  the  second 
phase  of  our  revolution." 
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The  early  signs  of  what  Kabila  has  in  i| 
store  are  hard  to  read.  He  has  banned  all  \w 
political  parties  and  demonstrations.  HeJ« 
is  not  including  in  his  new  government  p 
any  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  ex-»! 
isting  opposition   in   Kinshasa,   and  on  li 
June  26  he  briefly  detained  opposition 
leader  Etienne  Tshisekedi.  He  has  to  get  a«o« 
country    that    has    been    run    into    the 
ground  back  on  its  feet— a  daunting  task 
for   even    the    most   capable   and   well- 
intentioned  leader,  though  nothing  in  Ka- 
bila's past  suggests  he  is  one.  Rather,  hen  Jf 
seems  to  go  in  for  the  brutal  management  to 
techniques  preferred  by  many  of  the  con- 
tinent's  would-be   dictators— kidnapping 
and   terrorism.    "The    recent   stories   of  if 
refugees'  being  massacred  around  Kisan-i  lin 
gani  seem  quite  characteristic.  Troops  go- 
ing in  at  night  and  killing  people.  You 
can  see  it,  smell  it,  and  hear  it.  I  can,"'|l'oi 
said  someone  who  had  suffered  at  the  s 
hands  of  Kabila's  guerrillas  years  ago.  He«ls 
did  not  want  to  be  named,  because  "I 
don't  know  how  long  his  arm  is,  but  I  do 
know  how  cheap  human  life  is  to  him." 

But,  on  the  positive  side,  Kabila  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  new  crowd  of  post-post-l 
colonial  African  politicians,  which  includes 
the  leaders  of  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Uganda,  i 
Rwanda,  Angola,  Zambia,  and  the  Su-j 
dan's  John  Garang.  "These  new  leadersrtto 
see  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the  ones.'1  ic 
who  have  to  save  Africa,"  a  senior  Ameri-tto 
can  diplomat  told  me.  Kabila  has  prom-im 
ised  that  a  constituent  assembly  will  startn  « 
working  on  the  new  constitution  by  theW 
end  of  the  year,  and  that  presidential  elec-c 
tions  will  be  held  in  April  1999.  "Be  as-v 
sured  that  these  dates  will  be  respected,".' 
he  declared  as  he  was  sworn  in  on  May    ; 
29,  as  if  to  berate  those  who  were  already!' 
dismissing  him  as  another  Mobutu.  □ 
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Accounts  of  what 
Mapes  was  told  differ,  but  there  is  no 
disagreement  about  the  outcome.  A  re- 
write man  was  set  to  work  all  night,  and 
House's  articles  led  the  Journal's  front 
page  two  days  running. 

In  Princeton,  meanwhile,  Francie's  de- 
terioration kept  accelerating— beyond 
depression  into  a  dangerous  physical  de- 
cline. Her  liver  ravaged,  her  mind  going. 
she  finally  died  on  July  3,  1983.  House 
was  one  of  the  few  Journal  staffers  invit- 
ed to  the  funeral.  Why  did  Francie 
drink?  a  friend  of  francie's  quotes  her 
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as  asking  afterward.  "She  had  Peter,  a 
beautiful  house,  a  child." 

Karen  would  soon  have  all  for  herself. 
She  was  free  of  her  husband,  having  di- 
vorced following  Art's  decision  to  return 
to  Connecticut  and  run  for  Congress. 
(He  lost.)  With  Peter  now  free  as  well, 
she  began  looking  to  move  up. 

Her  first  inclination  was  to  serve  as 
deputy  to  Al  Hunt,  the  new  Washington 
bureau  chief.  When  Hunt  put  the  kibosh 
on  that  move,  she  settled  for  being 
deputy  foreign  editor,  a  position  that  put 
her  in  New  York,  alongside  Kann.  Mak- 
ing things  even  cozier.  House's  boss 
would  be  foreign  editor  Seth  Lipsky,  a 
close  friend  of  Kann's  since  Vietnam. 
Kann  and  House  were  all  for  the  arrange- 


ment, and  with  Lipsky's  enthusiastic  con-o 
currence— her  Hussein  reporting,  he  now  D 
says,  "ought  to  be  studied  in  journal  ism  i 
school  till  the  end  of  pine  trees"  -Karen    i 
took  up  her  duties  in  the  fall  of  1983. 


For  a  while,  all  was  roses.  In  December, 
Pearlstine,  whom  Kann  had  brought 
back  as  managing  editor  around  the  timem  ft 
of  House's   promotion,   nominated   then 
Hussein  series  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  It 
won   the   following   spring  and   shortly 
thereafter  House  would  marry  Kann.  Byl>  j 
then,  though,  Lipsky  was  no  longer  for-' 
eign  editor.  House,  it  turned  out.  had  not   t 
had  the  same  esteem  for  him  as  he  had 
for  her.  Nor,  according  to  former  Journal  J 
staffers,  had  she  been  bashful  about  say-  J 
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Bag  so.  Lipsky  was  quickly  shunted  to  the 
obscurity  of  "special  supplements."  His 
successor,  Kann  announced,  was  Karen 
House. 

"How  can  you  let  Peter  and  Karen  do 
diis?"  veteran  Washington  correspondent 
W  Otten  protested  to  Phillips.  "Karen  is 
out  of  control."  Phillips  told  him  not  to 
worry.  Pearlstine  was  running  the  paper; 
le'd  keep  House  in  check. 

Pearlstine  tried.  But  with  Kann  backing 
ler,  House  was  a  kingdom  unto  herself, 
determining  which  countries  would  be 
covered  (Ireland  was  to  be  ignored,  she  or- 
dered at  the  height  of  the  Ulster  Troubles) 
and  who  would  cover  them.  Sometimes, 
cier  fiats  could  be  bizarre.  Saying  she  was 
:ired  of  stories  quoting  "dreary"  car  ex- 
oerts,  she  instructed  the  Tokyo  bureau  to 
compile  a  five-part  series  that  would,  a 
:ormer  correspondent  quotes  House  as 
Baying,  "solve"  the  U.S.-Japanese  trade  im- 
Dalance.  Pearlstine  didn't  much  go  for  it 
ill.  Dealing  with  his  friend's  spouse,  he 
confided  to  an  associate,  was  his  "most  dif- 
ficult management  problem." 

It  was  House's  correspondents,  though, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  her  imperium.  Re- 
porters, she  cabled  the  staff,  had  a  choice: 
"'Either  [they]  would  have  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  paper  or  start 
looking  for  other  jobs."  House,  who'd 
never  lived  abroad  and  seemed  oblivious 
to  time  differences,  checked  frequently  to 
make  sure  the  words  had  sunk  in.  "Her 
secretary  would  call  at  three  a.m.  and  say, 
'Karen's  going  to  call  you  in  an  hour,'" 
Bays  a  former  Journal  correspondent.  "So 
you'd  lie  awake  all  night,  and  then  she 
wouldn't  call.  The  next  night  she'd  do  the 
same  thing." 

When  House  did  connect,  it  was  often 
to  deliver  scorching  appraisals.  One  re- 
porter was  told  his  stories  were  suited  for 
"an  animal  magazine";  another,  that  his 
judgments  were  "insanely  stupid."  Face- 
to-face  encounters  were  no  picnic,  either. 
During  one  bureau  inspection,  House— 
who'd  come  equipped  with  a  sheaf  of  sto- 
ries she  judged  subpar— called  the  entire 
staff  together,  laid  the  offending  articles 
out  on  a  conference  table,  then  proceed- 
sd  to  lambaste  the  miscreants  responsible. 
The  wounded  got  rolled  eyes  from 
Pearlstine,  but  not  much  else.  He  was 
busy  stocking  the  Journal  with  fresh  bod- 
ies and  shaking  up  the  paper  from  top  to 
■bottom.  Out  went  the  mustiness,  in  came 
■the  action— just  right  for  a  time  when  the 
■doings  of  junk-bond  king  Michael  Milken 
fend   takeover   artist   Ivan    Boesky   were 
Ion  everyone's  lips.  The  paper  was  slow 
Ito  cover  the  looting  of  the  S&Ls,  and 
"Heard  on  the  Street"  columnist  Foster 


Winans  was  eventually  jailed  for  insider- 
trading  the  stocks  he  touted.  But  these 
seemed  mere  blips  as  a  tidal  wave  of  ads 
and  readers  transformed  Pearlstine  and 
Kann  into  the  gold-dust  twins. 

A  handful  wondered  how  long  the  part- 
nership would  last.  "I'm  having  the  time 
of  my  life  watching  Peter  and  Norm," 
Vermont  Royster,  the  Journal's  legendary 
editorialist,  said  to  a  former  Journal 
staffer.  "I'm  waiting  to  see  them  kill  each 
other.  They  are  great  friends.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  going  to  be  a  split." 

The  first  fissures  didn't  take  long  to  ap- 
pear: House  had  read  the  press  ac- 
counts of  the  "Pearlstine  Miracle"  and  she 
was  not  happy.  It  had  been  her  husband 
who'd  won  the  financing  that  revamped 
the  Journal;  her  husband  who'd  drawn 
many  of  the  plans;  her  husband  who'd  al- 
lowed reporters  months  to  work  on  the 
stories  that  made  the  paper  the  80s'  bible. 
Yet  Peter  was  seldom  mentioned. 

Editors  knew  of  her  bile,  but  until  the 
marriage  of  then  deputy  foreign  editor 
Lee  Lescaze,  no  one  had  paid  it  serious 
heed. 

The  wedding,  in  January  1986,  brought 
a  number  of  Journal  hands  to  Washington, 
including  Pearlstine,  House,  and  Kann.  As 
the  hour  of  the  nighttime  ceremony  ap- 
proached. House  and  Pearlstine  joined  AI 
Hunt  in  the  bar  of  the  Four  Seasons  Ho- 
tel. Kann,  a  friend  of  Lescaze's  since  Viet- 
nam, was  off  with  the  groom.  Over 
drinks,  they  began  talking  shop.  House 
was  agitated  about  a  number  of  issues, 
among  them  the  recent  termination  of  her 
appearances  on  The  McLaughlin  Group. 
Deriding  the  show  as  "gong-show  journal- 
ism," Hunt  had  banned  members  of  the 
Washington  bureau  from  the  program, 
only  to  have  House  begin  showing  up  on 
it,  commenting  not  only  about  foreign  af- 
fairs, but  domestic  policy  as  well.  After 
complaints  from  members  of  the  bureau, 
Hunt  had  asked  Pearlstine  to  bar  House. 
Pearlstine  had  done  so,  enraging  her. 
Now,  to  House's  protests,  Pearlstine  was 
reaffirming  the  edict.  It  was  his  decision, 
he  said,  and  it  applied  to  all  staffers,  in- 
cluding her.  "Cool  off,"  he  advised.  At 
that,  House  flung  her  glass  of  wine  in 
Pearlstine's  face.  (House  says  she  threw 
the  wine  at  his  shirt  in  response  to  a 
crude  remark,  an  accusation  Pearlstine 
emphatically  denies.) 

"To  put  it  mildly,"  says  Hunt,  "it  was 
awkward."  Particularly  for  Pearlstine, 
who  reported  the  dousing  to  Phillips, 
who  passed  the  problem  to  Kann. 

When  Kann  did  nothing,  House  grew 
bolder,  openly  disparaging  Pearlstine  in 


front  of  staff:  his  new  hires  were  "a 
waste  of  money,"  the  newsroom  "a  mess," 
she  snorted  to  Kann  during  a  dinner 
with  Derek  Davies,  then  editor  of  Dow 
Jones's  Hong  Kong-based  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review.  She  scolded  that  he 
would  have  known  this  if  he  spent 
more  time  on  the  editorial  floor.  "She 
was  gesticulating  every  which  way," 
says  Davies.  "But  Peter  just  sat  there 
with  this  shit-eating  smile  and  took  all 
the  venom  she  could  pile  on  his 
head.  .  .  .  Given  my  presence,  it  was 
bad  taste,  vulgarity,  and  shittiness  of 
high  order." 

Under  the  badgering,  Kann  began  to 
cool  on  Pearlstine,  who  by  then  had 
fallen  in  well-publicized  love  with  best- 
selling  author  Nancy  Friday,  whose 
chronicles  of  mother-daughter  relation- 
ships and  women's  sexual  fantasies  were 
not  high  on  House's  reading  list.  When 
they  married,  in  a  celebrity-packed  cere- 
mony at  the  Rainbow  Room  in  July 
1988— a  few  months  before  the  paper 
added  a  third,  ad-choked  section— the  gift 
from  Kann  and  House  spoke  volumes:  a 
wooden  dog,  with  the  Journal  clenched 
between  its  teeth.  "The  message  was  clear," 
says  a  former  bureau  chief.  "  'Fetch.' " 

While  Pearlstine  chased  ahead,  Kann 
kept  climbing,  to  all  appearances  still  the 
sweet-natured  soul  to  whom  good  things 
just  seemed  to  happen.  Some  weren't 
fooled.  "Check  out  his  fingernails,"  Pearl- 
stine told  Al  Hunt;  they  were  chewed  raw. 

By  July  19,  1989,  there  was  less  reason 
for  gnawing.  On  that  date,  Phillips 
named  Kann  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  Dow  Jones;  the  dauphin 
was  a  step  from  the  throne. 

His  wife  was  already  part  of  the  hierar- 
chy. That  March,  Kann  had  appointed  her 
vice  president  of  international  publishing 
and  transferred  some  of  Pearlstine's  re- 
sponsibilities to  her.  The  Asian  and  Euro- 
pean Journals  ("The  assholes  of  Brussels," 
as  Karen  described  them  to  a  staffer) 
would  now  report  to  House.  As  the  at- 
mosphere thickened,  Pearlstine  commis- 
sioned a  confidential  survey  of  news- 
department  morale.  The  top  problem,  it 
concluded,  could  be  summarized  in  three 
words:  Karen  Elliott  House. 

A  trip  to  Asia  that  fall  confirmed  the 
findings.  There  were  skirmishes  every- 
where House  touched  down— the  bloodiest 
in  Seoul,  where  an  interview  with  strong- 
man Roh  Tae  Woo  left  House  convinced 
that  the  "handsome"  general  had  democ- 
racy on  the  march.  When  her  reporters 
on  the  scene  noted  that  Roh  had  been 
busy  denting  protestors'  heads.  House  jot- 
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ted  names.  Within  months,  the  naysayers 
were  gone  and  House  had  a  new  nick- 
name: "Genghis  Kann."  (Good-looking 
Roh  Tae  Woo  didn't  make  out  well,  either; 
in  1996,  a  South  Korean  court  sentenced 
him  to  17  years  in  prison  for  taking  more 
than  S350  million  in  bribes  and  for  sup- 
porting a  military  coup.) 

Her  husband  watched  these  events  as 
a  good  cop  might  charitably  moni- 
tor a  too  zealous  peer.  He  showed  sym- 
pathy for  the  axed  (he'd  been  drinking 
buddies  with  some),  without  withdrawing 
support  for  their  executioner.  Moreover, 
Kann  had  come  to  share  his  wife's  hard- 
line views,  having  lectured  then  defense 
secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  according 
to  a  friend,  that  the  U.S.  "should  invade 
Central  America."  As  for  Vietnam,  Kann 
would  later  tell  The  Washington  Post,  the 
war  had  been  a  worthwhile  effort. 

Kann's  pronouncements  startled  friends, 
who  remembered  his  younger  incar- 
nation, the  "closet  liberal"  who  had  sent 
engraved  invitations  for  black-tie  poker 
games.  The  turnabout  must  be  Karen's 
doing,  they  said;  hadn't  she  come  out  of 
a  screening  of  Platoon  saying,  "I  don't 
feel  sorry  for  anyone"?  But  someone  who 
knew  Peter  better  recalled  his  response 
to  the  right-wing  shrillness  of  the  Jour- 
nal's editorial  page.  They  weren't  his 
views,  Peter  replied.  He  was  simply  go- 
ing along.  There  had  to  be  unanimity  at 
the  top. 

By  November  1990  he  was  nearly 
there— only  weeks  from  being  named 
C.E.O.  It  was  an  odd  position  for  some- 
one few  remembered  as  having  much  in- 
terest in  business.  Making  it  odder  still. 
Dow  Jones's  balance  sheet  was  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  high-tech  operations 
such  as  the  recently  acquired.  $1.6  billion 
Telerate.  which  sent  bond  prices  to  trader 
terminals.  Journal  editors  laughed,  recall- 
ing Kann's  response  when  the  subject  of 
computers  had  come  up  at  a  corporate 
retreat.  "My  God,"  he  had  said,  "do  we 
have  to  suffer  through  this?"  And  then 
Kann,  who'd  once  written  a  high-tech  col- 
umn lauding  the  joys  of  pounding  his  bat- 
tered typewriter,  led  them  out  to  a  golf- 
cart  race,  which  ended  with  the  chariots 
deposited  in  a  lake. 

Now,  though,  corporate  chores  beck- 
oned. Kann's  first  was  buying  the  Finan- 
cial News  Network,  a  business  cable  chan- 
nel that  went  into  35  million  homes.  It 
was  a  crucial  transaction  for  a  company 
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whose  print  properties  hadn't  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  1987  crash;  initially,  Kann 
handled  it  well.  In  February  1991,  a 
month  after  becoming  C.E.O.,  he  an- 
nounced that  Dow  Jones  had  reached  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  buy  FNN  for 
$90  million.  Almost  at  once,  however, 
things  began  to  sour.  The  lawyer  Kann 
deputized  to  iron  out  the  contract  haggled 
for  weeks— too  many  weeks  for  precari- 
ously financed  FNN,  which  found  itself  in 
bankruptcy  court,  a  development  that  put 
Kann's  deal  in  the  dumpster.  Then  G.E., 
owner  of  failing  competitor  CNBC,  anted 
up,  eventually  buying  FNN  with  a  bid 
that  included  about  $15  million  more  in 
cash.  G.E.  officials  could  hardly  believe 
their  luck.  Had  Kann  not  folded,  they 
said,  CNBC  would  have  gone  bust  within 
six  months.  Instead,  with  FNN  melded  in, 
it  was  now  on  a  trajectory  to  yearly  prof- 
its of  more  than  $100  million.  "I  still 
don't  get  it,"  says  a  top  CNBC  executive. 
"They  could  have  had  the  entire  franchise 
to  themselves."  (A  Dow  Jones  spokesman 
says  that  the  contractual  process  had  no 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  deal.) 

Pearlstine,  who'd  hoped  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  FNN,  couldn't  figure  it  out.  ei- 
ther—or what  had  become  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Peter  Kann.  He'd  thought  they 
were  close,  even  after  Kann  removed  him 
from  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  Jour- 
nal by  moving  him  up  to  executive  editor 
in  June  1991.  Kann.  though,  kept  swatting 
down  nearly  all  his  suggestions.  The  only 
project  of  consequence  that  Kann  had 
backed  in  nearly  a  year  was  the  start-up  of 
SmartMoney,  a  glossy  personal-finance 
monthly.  Even  that  success,  though,  was 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  half  of  Smart- 
Money's  profits  were  going  to  Hearst, 
which  Pearlstine  had  brought  in  as  a  part- 
ner to  please  the  cautious  Kann. 

Fed  up,  Pearlstine  had  begged  for  au- 
tonomy. Let  me  buy  some  trade  publica- 
tions and  turn  them  electronic,  he  said; 
give  me  management  control  and  a  finan- 
cial stake  and  we'll  all  make  piles.  When 
Kann  said  no,  Pearlstine  quit. 

Kann,  the  party  animal,  hosted  a  splen- 
did farewell.  When  it  came  time  for  Pearl- 
stine to  speak,  he  gave  Paul  Steiger,  his 
successor  as  managing  editor,  a  package. 
"It's  a  Wall  Street  Journal  tradition,"  he 
said,  "that  this  is  passed  on  to  the  new  ed- 
itor." As  Kann  and  House  looked  on, 
Steiger  opened  the  wrapping:  it  was  the 
wedding-present  dog. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  a  stream  of 
Pearlstine  stalwarts  left:  James  B.  Stew- 
art, the  page-one  editor  and  Pulitzer 
winner  who  wrote  Den  of  Thieves;  Susan 


Faludi,  another  Pulitzer  winner  and  au-  |i 
thor  of  Backlash;  Bryan  Burrough,  co-  L 
author  of  the  mega-seller  Barbarians  at  ., 
the  Gate  and  a  Vanity  Fair  special  corre-  fo 
spondent.  Others  had  already  been  pushed,  L 
such  as  a  senior  Pearlstine  editor  who  h 
had  phoned  House  at  Kann's  Maine  hide- 
away to  discuss  a  routine  personnel  mat-  |l 
ter,  only  to  have  House  begin  shrieking,  >] 
"I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  and  have  you.; L 
call  me  a  fool  and  a  liar!"  "What  are  you  !,i 
talking  about,  Karen?"  asked  the  stupe-  -\ 
fied  editor,  knowing  that  Kann  was  over-  k 
hearing  her  theatrics.  Says  the  editor,  who  Ui 
later  defected  to  a  major  Dow  Jones  L 
competitor,  "That  was  the  day  I  knew  it  • 
was  over  for  me."  (House  says  she  recalls  h 
no  such  conversation.) 

So,  one  after  another,  the  best  and 
brightest  were  done  in.  "It  was  systemat-i  :,ji 
ic,"  says  one,  ticking  off  the  roster  of  de-  ■] 
parted  Journal  stars.  "The  elimination  of 
a  whole  generation  of  smart,  talented .% 
people  who  liked  Peter  and  were  liked,  g 
by  him." 

The  company's  business  operations 
took  on  a  fairly  undistinguished  cast  asiji 
well.  Ken  Burenga,  an  accountant  noted  i.*- 
more  for  Karen -courting  than  deal-making,: 
was  now  president,  and  endless  meetings  •  . 
were  held.   "It  was  like  the   House  of>M 
Lords  on  Christmas  Eve,"  says  formerwj 
Telerate  senior  executive  vice  presidents 
John  Jessop,  who  had  walked  out  in  1990' 
after  only  five  months.  "People  dozing  off  1 
in  the  back,  a  cast  of  thousands.  ...  II 
used  to  conduct  some  of  the  meetings  and  J 
fall  asleep  myself."  For  all  the  chatter,  lit- 
tle was  decided.  "We  are  afraid,"  Kannr  -, 
would  explain  to  Forbes  in  1992,  "to  fail." " 

But  Dow  Jones  was  beginning  to.  As 
margins    dwindled,    austerity    measures  v 
ratcheted  up.  Bureaus  were  closed,  hiring  i  - 
frozen.  Editors  were  told  to  be  wary  about  ii 
meetings  where  company-bought  sand-l 
wiches  were  served.   House,  who  often 
reminded  her  staff,  "I  had  a  dirt  floor," 
did  her  part,  slashing  overseas  living 
allowances  and  replacing  those  who  leftn 
with  cut-rate  local  hires.  A  Tokyo  corre-.  i 
spondent  protested,  "If  you  do  this,  you'll  I 
never  be  able  to  get  experienced  people  i 
like  me."  "That's  the  idea,"  House  said. I,. 

Not  everyone's  belt  tightened.  House  ■ 
and  Kann  were  still  served  by  white- 
jacketed  waiters  in  the  executive  dining 
room,  and  continued  to  use  the  Dow 
Jones  helicopter.  A  cheery  item  in  a  1990 
employee  newsletter  reported  that  landing 
in  New  Jersey  had  been  made  difficult  by 
nesting  Canada  geese.  So  Dow  Jones 
bought  three  Border  collies  to  shoo  awayi 
the  birds.  There  were  worries  that  the 
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dogs  might  run  off,  however,  so  the  com- 
pany invested  in  an  electronic  "fence"  to 
contain  the  dogs.  Says  an  unamused  bu- 
reau chief,  "If  we  could  have  had  Peter's 
jet-fuel  bill,  my  bureau  could  have  em- 
ployed three  more  reporters." 

The  constituency  Kann  answered  to, 
though,  was  the  Bancrofts,  who  con- 
trolled 70  percent  of  Dow  Jones's  voting 
(stock.  Since  1902,  when  300 -pound  fami- 
ly patriarch  Clarence  Barron  placed  a 
52,500  down  payment  on  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Dow  Jones  "ticker,"  the 
arrangement  had  worked  well.  Manage- 
ment managed,  the  Bancrofts  clipped 
coupons.  To  be  sure,  the  family  had  its 
eccentricities.  One  cousin  sported  a  ring 
on  which  "Fuck  You"  was  spelled  out  in 
diamonds,  and  at  a  Dow  Jones  dinner  at 
'21'  one  night,  Jessie  Cox  asked  execu- 
tives, "What  the  fuck  is  wrong  with  the 
Red  Sox?"  and  then  dropped  dead  in  her 
soup.  But  in  all  the  years  of  family  stew- 
ardship, executives  could  recall  only  a 
'single  contretemps:  Jessie's  annoyance 
with  plans  to  buy  a  community  newspa- 
per which  had  written  unkindly  about 
lone  of  her  horses.  "Two  things  Waspy 
ifamilies  don't  like,"  says  a  Bancroft. 
'"When  their  dividend  gets  cut  and  nega- 
tive press." 

Early  in  his  tenure,  Kann  had  given 
rthem  some  of  the  latter,  including  a  spate 
'of  stories  about  anemic  Dow  Jones  perfor- 
mance. The  stories  faded,  and  with  them 
khe  money  that  might  have  strengthened 
[Telerate.  By  1996,  Dow  Jones— the  worst- 
Iperforming  stock  in  the  S&P  500  publish- 
ing index  the  previous  decade— was  paying 
[out  a  whopping  49  percent  of  its  earnings 
Kn  dividends.  There'd  been  occasional  mur- 
bnurs  here  and  there,  and  in  1995  a  Ban- 
croft eyebrow  or  two  arched  when  Kann 
(announced  that  Dow  Jones  and  ITT  were 
puying  New  York's  municipally  owned 
UHF  channel  for  $207  million— triple 
(what  the  city  had  hoped  to  get. 

That,  though,  was  the  limit  of  the  cavils. 
Safe  from  serious  scrutiny,  Kann  had 
[plenty  of  time  to  help  with  the  cooking 
rand  cleaning,  as  well  as  look  after  the 
three  little  ones  he'd  adopted  with  Karen. 
Friends  called  him  "Mr.  Mom"  and  told 
[of  the  time  he'd  diapered  one  of  the  babies 
Ion  his  desk,  choosing  a  copy  of  the  Jour- 
mal  for  the  task— over  "less  absorbent" 
{Barron's.  Karen's  opportunities  for  nurtur- 
ing were  more  limited.  She  had  overseas 
[trips  to  make  and  advice  to  impart.  "We 
[all  know  terrorism  is  being  run  by  Iran," 
fshe'd  told  an  Israeli  leader  at  a  Dow  Jones 
Hunch,  according  to  an  eyewitness.  "And 


we  know  [you  have]  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  So  why  don't  you  bomb  five 
large  cities?"  The  Israeli  had  blanched.  But 
thai  was  Karen:  irrepressible.  (According 
to  a  Dow  Jones  spokesman,  Karen  House 
is  certain  she  made  no  such  remark.) 

She  liked  her  new  title— president  of 
the  international  group— but,  former  Jour- 
nal staffers  say,  she  wanted  more:  a  di- 
rector's chair  at  Dow  Jones  (House  de- 
nies she  ever  sought  one);  a  place  on  the 
Pulitzer  board;  membership  in  the  Cen- 
tury Association,  the  Manhattan  power 
club.  Kann  reportedly  tried  to  arrange 
them.  But  the  Bancrofts,  says  a  family 
member,  balked  at  the  first,  the  Pulit- 
zer board  at  the  second,  and  a  Century 
Association  member  said  she'd  been 
blackballed  at  the  third.  (A  Dow  Jones 
spokesman  says  House  "withdrew"  her 
club  candidacy,  after  learning  some  mem- 
bers felt  her  political  views  were  too 
"controversial.")  Her  only  consolation 
was  the  appointment  of  a  favorite  to  the 
board,  former  Mexican  president  Carlos 
Salinas  de  Gortari,  who'd  shortly  go 
into  self-imposed  exile  amid  charges  of 
gross  economic  mismanagement  and  ob- 
struction of  justice.  "What  a  sexist  place 
Dow  Jones  is,"  a  dinner  guest  quotes 
Karen  as  moaning.  "How  hard  it  is  for 
women  to  get  ahead." 

As  the  months  passed,  results  at  Dow 
Jones  flattened.  Then,  in  May  1996, 
board  member  Bettina  Bancroft  died  of 
lung  cancer.  Her  death  was  the  first  in 
the  fourth  generation  of  family  heirs,  and 
overnight  it  made  her  daughter,  32-year- 
old  Elisabeth  Goth,  among  the  largest 
shareholders  of  the  fifth  generation. 

Like  her  mother,  blonde  and  beautiful 
"Lizzie"  was  a  champion  horsewoman. 
Within  the  family,  however,  she  was 
known  less  for  her  blue  ribbons  than  for 
her  partying  and  drug  use.  In  October 
1995  the  latter  had  led  to  an  arrest  for  co- 
caine possession  and  a  stay  in  Minneso- 
ta's Hazelden  clinic.  Lizzie  had  passed 
several  drug  tests  since  then,  but  the  fam- 
ily remained  wary.  She  was  too  remote, 
too  apt  to  question.  "Not  such  a  wonder- 
ful angel,"  as  a  friend  of  Bettina's  put  it. 
"A  very  spoiled  girl." 

Suddenly,  though,  she  was  also  a  very 
influential  one— a  fact  not  lost  on  one  of 
her  cousins,  41-year-old  Billy  Cox,  man- 
agement director  of  Dow  Jones  Global 
Indexes  and  son  of  board  member  Bill 
junior.  "Billy  Three-Sticks,"  as  the  young- 
er Cox  was  known,  had  held  a  variety  of 
positions  during  his  18  years  with  Dow 
Jones.  All,  though,  were  well  removed 
from  the  mainstream,  a  circumstance  Cox 


attributed  to  the  disdain  of  his  Princeton 
neighbor  Peter  Kann.  Billy  returned  the 
regard  in  kind.  It  wasn't  that  Peter  was 
stupid,  he'd  said  for  years;  it  was  just 
that  he  had  no  business  being  in  busi- 
ness—the hiring  of  his  wife  was  proof  of 
that.  "People  live  in  fear  of  her,"  he  said. 
"It's  unethical." 

All  this  he  imparted  to  Lizzie,  who,  un- 
like the  Pooh-Bahs  who  sneeringly  called 
him  "the  idiot  cousin,"  listened.  Most  at- 
tentively, in  fact.  For  even  before  Billy's 
importuning,  she'd  examined  her  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  Dow  Jones  stock  and 
said,  in  essence,  "That's  it?" 

At  first  blush,  though,  there  seemed 
nothing  Lizzie  could  do.  Her  imme- 
diate inheritance— $23  million  worth  of 
stock— represented  less  than  1  percent  of 
outstanding  Dow  Jones  shares;  the  big 
check  wouldn't  be  coming  until  the  last 
member  of  her  mother's  generation  died. 
But  the  cousins  devised  a  plan:  they'd 
pick  the  brains  of  experts,  then  figure  out 
what  to  do.  And  so  they  set  out:  first  to 
Warren  Buffett,  the  "value-added"  billion- 
aire; then  to  Allen  &  Company,  the  me- 
dia investment  specialists;  then  Ira  Mill- 
stein,  the  corporate -governance  lawyer 
who'd  brought  down  the  chairman  of 
G.M.;  and,  finally,  to  Tom  Murphy,  the 
brains  behind  Capital  Cities/ABC.  At 
each  call,  the  advice  boiled  down  to  the 
same:  "It's  the  management,  stupid." 

From  Kann's  standpoint,  the  timing 
was  unfortunate.  For  one  thing,  the  out- 
moded, outhustled  Telerate  had  chosen 
that  moment  to  go  into  cardiac  arrest. 
Ken  Burenga  had  yet  to  tote  up  the  bill 
for  resuscitation,  but  it  looked  like  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Around  this  time,  For- 
tune picked  up  a  tip  that  the  Bancrofts 
had  presented  Kann  with  an  ultimatum: 
Get  the  stock  price  up  by  a  date  certain 
or  begin  looking  for  new  employment. 
Further  investigation  revealed  that  not  to 
be  true,  but  a  seed  had  been  planted  at 
Fortune.  Time  Inc.'s  long-drowsy  busi- 
ness book  had  an  aggressive  managing 
editor  well  acquainted  with  Dow  Jones 
and  the  peculiarities  of  its  First  Couple. 
That  was  John  Huey,  a  former  European 
Journal  editor.  More  perilous  for  Kann 
was  the  fact  that  Huey's  boss— Time 
Inc.'s  editor  in  chief— was  none  other 
than  Norman  Pearlstine. 

After  the  Journal,  Pearlstine's  career 
had  been  in  limbo:  a  year  as  a  Dow 
Jones  "consultant,"  then  18  months  as 
proprietor  of  Friday  Holdings,  a  media 
investment  company  that  seldom  invest- 
ed. But  in  late  1994  a  life  raft  appeared. 
Its   armies   scattered   since   the   Warner 
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merger.  Time  Inc.  needed  a  Patton.  It  got 
one  after  Pearlstine  sat  down  to  a  ballsy 
lunch  with  the  founder's  son.  "Let's  see  if 
I've  got  this  straight,"  asked  Henry  Luce 
III.  "You're  going  from  being  an  unem- 
ployed editor  to  being  editor  in  chief  of 
Time  Inc.?"  "Yeah,"  said  Pearlstine,  "amaz- 
ing, isn't  it?" 

Since  then,  Pearlstine  had  duplicated 
his  Journal  tricks,  particularly  at  For- 
tune, which  now  had  a  cocky  crew  heavy 
with  Dow  Jones  refugees.  His  success 
was  widely  noticed,  particularly  by  Kann. 
who  invited  Pearlstine  to  lunch  last  fall  to 
discuss  possible  joint  ventures.  No  deals 
issued,  nor  were  there  any  hints  from 
Kann  about  Bancroft  troubles. 

Then,  in  November,  serendipity  stepped 
in.  Visiting  New  York.  Microsoft  chairman 
Bill  Gates  invited  a  group  of  journalists- 
John  Huey  included  -to  dinner  at  a  down- 
town Italian  restaurant.  The  absence  of  a 
representative  of  Tlie  Hall  Street  Journal  got 
Gates  ruminating  about  Dow  Jones,  which 
he  termed  "an  underleveraged  brand."  As 
he  talked  on,  using  the  "valued-added"  lex- 
icon popularized  by  Warren  Buffett.  Huey 
wondered:  Was  it  possible  the  two  of  them 
were  planning  a  run  on  Dow  Jones? 

A  call  to  a  knowledgeable  source  shot 
that  down,  but  the  source  urged  Huey  to 
keep  digging.  Something  was  indeed  up  at 
Dow  Jones,  and  members  of  the  Bancroft 
family  were  in  the  middle  of  it.  As  Huey 
put  a  team  of  investigators  to  work,  Kann 
took  on  a  new  problem.  Infuriated  b\ 
months  without  progress  on  a  new  con- 
tract, leaders  of  the  Dow  Jones  union  were 
recommending  affiliation  with  the  militant 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  a 
move  the  membership  had  twice  reject- 
ed by  overwhelming  margins.  This' time, 
though,  the  mood  was  different.  When  the 
votes  were  tallied  January  2.  the  C.W.A. 
linkup  passed  by  a  three-to-one  margin. 
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ore  trouble  lay  in  store.  Four  days  af- 
.ter  the  union  vote,  Barron's  hosted  its 
annual  roundtable  of  prominent  money 
managers.  Among  those  who  sat  in— and 
afterward  tagged  along  to  an  evening  of 
dining  and  drinking -was  Billy  Cox,  who'd 
begun  scouting  nonpatsies  for  the  board. 
As  glasses  drained,  Billy's  bitterness 
poured  out.  "He  was  giving  me  an  analysis 
of  the  ills  affecting  the  company  and  how 
it  pisses  away  money,"  says  Andy  Zipser.  a 
Barron's  staff  writer  and  union  activist. 
"He  was  saying.  'I  don't  get  it.'" 

Cox  and  his  new  friends  closed  down 
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the  bar.  Before  they  parted,  he  asked 
Zipser  for  his  C.W.A.  pin  and  proudly 
stuck  it  in  his  lapel. 

Fortune,  meanwhile,  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  Dow  Jones  story.  It 
was  a  detailed  account  of  the  cousins"  re- 
bell  ion,  including  a  quote  from  Billy,  who 
had  said,  "The  last  ten  years  speak  for 
themselves.  ...  If  I  were  a  portfolio  man- 
ager, I  would  have  to  have  been  a  fool  to 
have  this  stock  in  my  portfolio  over  that 
period."  Pearlstine's  only  disappointment 
was  that  Lizzie  wouldn't  be  on  the  cover. 

Journal  alums  elsewhere  made  blood 
sport  of  the  controversy,  and  Pearlstine 
gave  them  further  grist  by  trying  to  take 
out  a  full-page  Fortune  ad  in  his  old  paper. 
Dow  Jones  passed  on  the  $100,000  in  rev- 
enue—giving Fortune  an  excuse  to  issue  a 
press  release:  "It  appears,"  said  the  state- 
ment, "that  the  senior  management  of  Dow 
Jones  is  interfering  directly  in  the  operation 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  to  avoid  remind- 
ing readers  that  aggressive  shareholders  are 
taking  aim  at  their  company.  .  .  .  No  won- 
der that  shareholders  are  upset  about  Dow 
Jones's  financial  decisions." 

The  game,  though,  was  getting  nasty. 
Three  weeks  after  Fortune  hit  the  stands, 
Billy  had  resigned  and  was  being  pursued 
by  Kann's  executives  for  a  reported 
S22.000  in  expense  advances.  When  Billy 
fired  back,  telling  the  New  York  Post  that 
Tom  Murphy  of  Cap  Cities/ABC  would 
be  a  fine  replacement  for  Kann,  Peter 
partisans  whispered  of  cocaine  use— a 
charge  Billy  adamantly  denies.  Well,  then, 
the  Kann  camp  said,  what  about  "junkie" 
Lizzie?  But  she  insisted  she  was  clean. 
"The  lowest  form  of  coming  back  you  can 
imagine."  a  Lizzie  adviser  said.  "Sounds 
like  someone  must  be  pretty  desperate." 

More  wounding  to  Kann  were  goings-on 
at  the  Journal,  which  had  just  been  slapped 
with  the  largest  libel  damages  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry—$222  million  after  running  a  defamato- 
r\  article  about  a  now  failed  Houston 
brokerage  firm.  (Tine  judgment  was  later 
reduced  to  $22.7  million.)  And  mindful  of 
another  family  feud  that  had  shaken  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  staff  members  were 
considering  mounting  a  "no  confidence" 
referendum  about  his  leadership.  "I  hope 
he  survives,"  said  Al  Hunt.  "I  am  so  fond 
of  him.  But  there  is  a  bigger  stake." 

It  all  wore  on  Peter  Kann.  who  con- 
fessed to  a  reporter.  "You  know,  it's  some- 
what more  fun  to  cover  than  be  covered." 
(Kann  and  House  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  this  story.)  Many  who  cared  for 
him  hoped  he'd  go  back  to  the  former. 
He'd  be  great  as  a  columnist,  they  said. 
pointing  out  that  he  had  a  successor  close 
at  hand.  Someone  whose  willingness  to 


break  eggs  had  turned  overseas  money-  Ik 
losers  into  money-makers.  Karen  would 
be  perfect,  said  a  friend  of  Kann's.  "She's  | 
got  the  biggest  balls  at  Dow  Jones." 

For  the  moment,  Peter  Kann  is  hanging 
in.  Admitting  mistakes  (a  judgment  shared  ;: 
by  the  Dow  Jones  board,  which  sliced  his  f 
bonus  due  to  "performance  .  .  .  less  than  f 
fully  satisfactory"),  he's  recently  taken  a 
number  of  restorative  steps.  These  include 
an  alliance  with  Bill  Gates  to  deliver  fi- 
nancial information  over  the  Internet,  sell-    ; 
ing  off  Dow's  New  York  TV  station  to  a  ,f 
specialist  in  infomercials.  and  entering  into  f 
talks  with  G.E.  about  folding  Dow  Jones's  r 
loss-ridden   overseas   satellite   operations  ■? 
into  CNBC.   Kann  has  also  announced  i/f 
plans  to  pump  $650  million  into  the  plum-^i 
meting  Telerate,  which  has  been  rechris-  V 
tened  Dow  Jones  Markets. 

His  critics  remain  unsatisfied.  Kann's  <]-' 
moves  to  date,  says  Michael  Price, :f 
one  of  Wall  Street's  most  feared  operators  It 
(and  a  major  Dow  Jones  stockholder),  arecf 
"no-brainers."  Adds  Price,  who  recently  met"'0 
with  Kann,  whom  he  termed  a  "good  lis-<f 
tener."  "I  liked  him  as  a  guy.  I  have  no 
problem  with  him.  I  just  think  he  is  not>ir 
making  the  right  decisions  in  certain  areas,  >.}' 
and  I  think  that  he  will.  .  .  .  Wall  Street  41 
will  reward  those  who  make  the  right  deci-Fp 
sions  .  .  .  [and]  they  are  going  to  penalized' 
them  ...  if  they  don't  do  the  right  thing."  ' 

James  Cramer,  the  powerful  business  > 
journalist  turned  money  manager,  is  bet-''- 
ting  on  the  latter.  He,  too,  had  a  major  ft1 
Dow  Jones  position  (more  than  $35  mil- HP 
lion  in  stock),  but,  after  a  meeting  withh 
Kann,  sold  it  for  $39  million.  "I  wanted^  " 
to  just  shake  him  and  say,  'Peter,  listen  to<i,' 
me.  ...  Bet  with  me  on  this.'  .  .  .  [But]  het111 
just  thinks  that  everyone  is  wrong.  If  he's  ^  °' 
right,  more  power  to  him.  But  I  wouldn't 't ' 
want  to  be  in  his  shoes." 

The  real  worry  for  Kann.  though,  is  Bil-1  ; 
ly  and  Lizzie.  Neither  is  going  away,  and,f  ! 
according  to  Billy,  others  in  the  family  arei'1 
joining  their  cause.  "A  generation  that's!  ' 
matriarchal,  like  my  grandmother's,"  he<*; 
says,  "it's  not  unusual  to  have  a  generation  c- 
down  from  that— my  father's— that's  more^  1 
passive.  It's  the  next  generation  that  fucks 
it  up  or  goes  back  to  the  salt  mine  and  fig-r  l 
ures  out  what  needs  to  be  done." 

Peter  Kann  says  he  already  knows  what*  ! 
that  is.  Like  his  wife,  who  last  year  got^  ' 
rid  of  a  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  edi- '  ' 
tor  after  only  10  weeks  on  the  job.  He's ' ; 
confident  of  what  he's  doing— so  much    ' 
so,  he's  given  a  name  to  his  scheme  for  ' 
fixing   Dow  Jones.    "Rolling  Thunder," 
he's  calling  it.  after  the  bombing  cam-'' 
paign  in  Vietnam,  a  war  that  was  lost.  D 
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•ontinued  from  I'm, i  1 1 1  "little  k i d s , " 
Christopher,  as  one  of  the  latter,  never 
elt  a  generation  gap.  Different  passions 
inited  different  siblings.  "Like,  my  little 
ister,  Rory,  loves  to  horseback -ride.  Max 
ind  Douglas  and  I  never  rode,  because 
vlax  is  allergic  to  horses.  .  .  .  Doug  is  am- 
nvalent,  and  I  can  barely  hold  on  to  a 
rigging  horse.  Right?  Max  and  I  and  Joe 
ove  to  sail.  Joe  can't  really  ski  any- 
more—bad knees— "but  Michael  and 
Max  and  I  do  that.  .  .  .  Yet  Joe  and  I  like 
o  bike-ride,  and  probably  nobody  else 
loes  that." 

In  the  Mart's  cavernous  basement, 
Christopher  extricates  two  bikes  from  a 
toreroom.  Soon  we're  pedaling  at  a 
msk  pace  along  the  lakefront  as 
Christopher  calls  out  the  sights:  he  is,  as 
t  happens,  the  city's  new  chairman  of 
ourism  and  conventions.  Eighteen  miles 
ater,  we  reach  the  North  Shore  town 
vhere  he  and  his  attractive  wife,  Sheila— 
Ivhose  own  large  Irish-Catholic  family  is 
itill  rooted  nearby— lead  their  un-Kenne- 
lyesque  midwestern  life.  In  the  living 
oom,  again,  are  the  Kennedy  pictures, 
nost  poignant  among  them  one  of  Bob- 
>y  senior  playing  in  the  grass  with 
Christopher  as  a  toddler;  he  was  not 
Juite  five  when  his  father  was  killed. 
i)ut  in  the  backyard  is  the  present-day 
(haos  their  own  three  children  cause: 
jats,  balls,  and  lots  of  brightly  colored 
)lastic. 

The  scene  is  so  relaxed,  so  normal.  Yet 
vhy  is  it  that  when  something  goes  wrong 
vith  Kennedys  the  reaction  seems  so  ab- 
lormal:  that  circling  of  the  wagons,  that 
ilindness  to  the  moral  ramifications  of 
vhat  has  occurred? 

"That  may  be  true  from  an  outsider's 
'iew,"  Chris  says.  "As  an  insider,  I  can 
ell  you  that  counted  among  the  Kenne- 
lys'  most  trusted  allies  are  people  like 
the  child  psychologist]  Robert  Coles  or 
lergy  like  Father  Jerry  Creeden  .  .  . 
ind  others  who  can  provide  some  seri- 
ius  insight  as  to  the  motivations  that 
ause  some  of  us  to  be  caught  in  posi- 
ions  they  don't  want  to  be  in.  And 
here's  at  least  8  or  9  members  of  the  28 
cousins]  who  are  involved  in  A. A. 
neetings,  daily— or  their  spouses.  And 
learly  a  number  of  them  spent  time 
n  rehab  clinics  around  the  country. 
Ind  there's  a  fair  number  who  have 
ought  consultive  advice  from  doctors 
nd  psychiatrists. 

"The  combination  of  those,"  he  adds, 
is  an  almost  unparalleled  examination 
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into  the  forces  that  affect  our  lives,  a 
much  more  serious  one  than  you  could 
imagine.  It's  done  individually,  it's  done 
as  a  group,  and  it's  almost  .  .  .  endless." 

Three  thousand  miles  from  Hickory 
Hill  and  Hyannis  Port.  Max  Kenne- 
dy. 32,  reluctantly  meets  me  for  lunch  in 
Santa  Monica  at  the  Ivy  at  the  Shore. 
As  if  for  protection,  he  brings  his  wife, 
Victoria,  a  cool,  leggy  academic  who 
taught  a  course  last  year  at  Harvard  for 
Robert  Coles.  The  Boston  scandals  not- 
withstanding, R.F.K.'s  sons  have,  without 
exception,  married  smart,  strong  women, 
very  un-swinish  choices  indeed. 

He  chose  his  first  job.  Max  explains, 
because  when  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law,  in  fine  family  tra- 
dition, a  professor  observed  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia district  attorney's  office  tried 
more  cases  than  any  other  in  the  country. 
"In  New  York  they'll  plead  out  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  cases,"  the  professor 
said.  "And  in  Philadelphia  they  try  about 
85  percent  of  them." 

Assigned  to  juvenile  crime.  Max  found 
that  he  could  try  all  the  cases  he  liked — 
and,  like  most  prosecutors,  win  the  vast 
majority  of  them.  The  only  problem  was 
that  most  juvenile  offenders  were  back 
on  the  street  the  next  day.  "A  typical  case 
I  had  was  one  where  the  police  received 
a  radio  call  of  a  theft  in  progress  half  a 
block  from  a  crackhouse,"  Max  says. 
"They  saw  a  man  getting  out  of  a  car, 
[and]  the  thing  that  struck  them  was  that 
he  was  wearing  a  Halloween  mask  and  it 
was  late  November."  It  turned  out  that 
he  had  an  arsenal  under  his  coat.  "He 
was  going  to  shoot  up  the  crackhouse;  he 
even  had  surgical  gloves  on  to  go  through 
the  bodies  for  money.  If  he  were  an 
adult,  he'd  be  facing  20  years  in  prison. 
But  he  was  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old: 
he  was  released  that  day.  That  was  very 
frustrating." 

So  Max  found  himself  weighing  a  ca- 
reer change.  In  September  he  will  start 
working  toward  a  business  degree  at 
U.C.L.A.;  meanwhile,  he  is  producing  a 
book  based  on  writings  his  father  ad- 
mired, which  will  be  published  by  Har- 
court  Brace  next  spring.  "I've  looked  at 
my  friends  who  have  gone  into  private- 
sector  careers  who  have  been  successful," 
he  says,  "and  to  be  quite  frank,  the  ones 
who  are  creating  businesses  are  building 
more  jobs  than  all  these  poverty  pro- 
grams put  together." 

Like  his  brothers,  Max  is  reluctant  to 
say  anything  about  Joe's  and  Michael's  prob- 
lems. Instead,  I  ask  what  he  admires  about 
them.  "Joe's  leadership  skills  are  just  .  .  . 


to  me  they're  just  staggering.  The  way  that 
his  presence  is  so  strongly  felt  in  a  room. 
Also,  he's  the  most  fun  person  to  go  fish- 
ing with  that  you  could  ever  imagine." 

As  for  Michael,  says  Max,  he  is,  among 
other  things,  "an  unbelievably  good  ath- 
lete. I  guess  I  could  give  you  an  exam- 
ple, which  is  that  I  had  to  sail  a  boat 
from  Boston  to  Hyannis  Port  last  De- 
cember. And  there  was  kind  of  a  nor'east- 
er  blowing.  ...  I  was  thinking,  God,  I'm 
scared  to  make  this  trip."  So  Max  called 
Michael  to  ask  if  he'd  go  with  him.  "And 
I  thought  if  he  would  come  I  would  go 
from  really  fearful  about  the  trip  to  no 
fear  at  all.  Unfortunately,"  Max  adds 
with  a  laugh,  "Michael  couldn't  come.  I 
had  a  crew,  but  ...  if  I'd  just  had  him 
and  nobody  else,  I'd  have  had  no  fear." 

Of  the  three  low-profile  brothers,  Doug- 
las, 30,  has  the  most  unexpected  job 
for  a  Kennedy:  he's  a  journalist.  Greater 
ironies  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  has  worked 
for  two  tabloids  owned  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch. Both  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
New  York  Post  have  always  been  tough 
on  Kennedys,  and  Murdoch  is  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  who 
personally  tried  to  block  the  Australian 
magnate  from  buying  the  Post.  Yet  work- 
ing for  Murdoch  makes  Doug  one  of  the 
few  R.F.K.'s  who  can  say  they  have  suc- 
ceeded without  any  family  help— which 
may  be  the  point.  And  from  all  accounts 
he's  done  well. 

"Doug  did  some  nice  stories  for  us," 
recalls  Andrew  Gully,  the  Herald's  man- 
aging editor  for  news.  "He  just  worked 
freelance,  but  he  was  good."  One  day, 
however,  an  invitation  to  a  party  for  his 
brother  Joe  came  to  the  office  addressed 
to  Douglas;  when  one  of  the  reporters 
opened  it  and  ran  the  news  in  a  gossip 
column,  Douglas  quit.  He  went  to  the 
Post,  where  one  editor  remembers  him  as 
"a  born  tabloid  reporter— real  hungry, 
real  ambitious."  But  when  the  Post  ran 
an  article  about  The  Other  Mrs.  Kenne- 
dy. Doug  quit  there  too.  Now  he's  at  an- 
other Murdoch  operation,  Fox  News 
television. 

Of  all  the  R.F.K.'s,  Douglas-the  jour- 
nalist—is  the  only  one  who  sounds  angry 
when  I  call.  "I  have  no  interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  that  kind  of  story,"  he  snaps. 
"You've  got  to  do  what  you've  got  to 
do.  But  you've  got  your  conscience  to 
answer  to,  is  all." 

Conscience  is  the  animating  factor  be- 
hind the  drama  in  Boston  and  its  af- 
termath: lack  of  it,  apparently,  on  brother 
Michael's  part,  and  conscience  somewhat 
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opportunistically  rediscovered  on  Joe's. 

"I  come  before  you  today  to  talk  with 
you  about  what  I  see  as  some  of  the 
great  issues  before  our  state,"  Joe  says 
from  the  podium  at  the  Salem  conven- 
tion. "But  before  I  do  that,  there  are 
some  other  issues  that  we  need  to  talk 
about."  The  vast,  darkened  arena  grows 
suddenly  silent:  this  is  the  moment  all 
have  been  waiting  for. 

"I  had  a  marriage  .  .  .  that  didn't 
work  out,"  Joe  says  slowly.  "I  can't  tell 
you,  I  can't  put  into  words,  how  sorry 
I  am  about  that.  I  said  things  that  I 
wish  I'd  never  said.  And  I  did  things 
that  I  wish  I'd  never  done.  I've  told 
you,  I've  told  Sheila  and  everyone  who 
cares,  how  sorry  I  am.  Sheila  is  the 
mother  of  my  two  sons,  and  I  respect 
whatever  way  she  chooses  to  handle 
these  issues.  Those  two  boys  are  the 
most  important  thing  in  my  life. 

"On  the  matter  of  my  brother,  I  am 
so  terribly  sorry,  so  very  sorry  for  what 
has  happened  to  the  Verrochi  family  [the 
baby-sitter's  family].  I  extend  to  them  the 
deepest  apology  I  can  summon.  I  love 
my  brother  very  much,  I  will  always 
love  my  brother,  and  I  will  stand  with 
my  brother. 

"In  closing  on  these  issues,  I've  said  I 
view  these  as  private  and  personal  mat- 
ters. Sometimes  in  my  family  it  doesn't  al- 
ways work  out  that  way.  But  that's  the 
way  I  view  it.  And  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  respecting  that  wish." 

The  room  bursts  into  thunderous  ap- 
plause, though  in  coverage  as  far  away  as 
Los  Angeles  reactions  will  be  sharply  mixed. 
Among  women  especially,  the  consensus 
will  be  that  Joe  still  just  doesn't  get  it. 
Where,  after  all,  is  the  acknowledgment 
that  wives  deserve  better  than  to  be  bul- 
lied into  annulments,  and  that  teenage 
girls  may  get  emotionally  scarred  by  sleep- 
ing with  older,  married  men?  Where  is 
the  recognition  that  Michael,  even  if  the 
girl  was  of  age,  must  be  rebuked  and 
make  amends?  Only  the  martyrish  "I  will 
stand  with  my  brother."  Omerta,  Irish- 
American-style. 

Sheila  Rauch,  who  reportedly  now  com- 
municates with  her  ex-husband  only  by 
fax,  thinks  nevertheless  that  the  way  the 
press  has  linked  the  Joe  and  Michael  sto- 
ries is  somewhat  inaccurate.  The  link  is 
how  Kennedy  men  treat  women.  But, 
says  Rauch,  "I  don't  think  Joe  is  so  much 
anti-woman  as  he  is  tough  when  he  wants 
something."  She  laughs,  a  little  bitterly. 
"Men  who  are  in  his  way  get  treated  the 
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same  way.  My  vulnerability  to  it  was  dif- 
ferent, because  I  was  under  the  assump- 
tion we  were  married." 

Still,  she  says,  "my  motivation  [for 
writing  the  book]  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  Joe  at  all.  I  was  incredibly 
moved  by  what  women  in  the  country 
told  me.  .  .  .  Their  faith  had  enabled 
them  to  flourish  and  find  joy  in  difficult 
circumstances.  Then  when  things  fell  apart, 
to  have  that  same  institution  desert  them 
is  what  I  wanted  to  underscore." 

Has  she  been  distressed,  I  ask,  at  how 
the  press  played  up  the  few  passages  about 
her  marriage  and  Joe?  "Political  reporters 
pulled  the  pieces  out  about  Joe,"  she  says 
calmly.  "That's  their  job;  I  understand  that." 
No  thought,  in  hindsight,  that  some  of  the 
brushstrokes  might  have  been  too  harsh? 
"I  think  I  chose  my  words  in  the  book  very 
carefully,"  Rauch  says. 

Joe  and  Michael,  says  a  longtime  fami- 
ly friend,  are  intriguing  counterparts.  Joe 
is  like  his  mother:  high-energy,  gregarious, 
with  Skakel  features.  Also,  like  Ethel, 
fierce  when  provoked.  Joe's  temper,  re- 
marked upon  for  a  decade  by  the  Boston 
press,  is  said  by  his  handlers  to  have  abat- 
ed, but  as  one  union  leader  who  recently 
experienced  a  scathing  verbal  attack  from 
him  in  front  of  colleagues  says,  Joe  is.  at 
the  least,  a  headstrong  guy. 

As  for  Michael,  says  the  family  friend, 
"Ethel  always  felt  that  he  was  a  lot  like 
Bobby.  Very  bright,  quick."  Also  quiet 
and  coolheaded,  with  some  of  his  father's 
looks.  According  to  another  family  friend, 
the  two  brothers  are  especially  competi- 
tive among  a  competitive  group.  "They 
resent  each  other  because  neither  gets  what 
the  other  does.  Michael  didn't  get  to  run 
for  Congress;  Joe  did.  Joe,  on  the  other 
hand,  resents  Michael  because  Michael 
made  money,  while  Joe  never  did." 

Often  said  to  be  a  slow  learner,  Joe 
did  poorly  in  school.  At  the  suggestion  of 
former  John  F.  Kennedy  speechwriter 
Richard  Goodwin  in  1979,  however,  he 
started  the  socially  responsible  fuel  com- 
pany called  Citizens  Energy  Corporation 
(C.E.C.),  and  seemed  to  find  himself  in 
business.  Wielding  Kennedy  charisma, 
Joe  persuaded  foreign  oil  companies  to 
sell  him  modest  allotments  of  crude,  had 
refineries  process  the  fuel  and  sell  all  the 
products  except  for  heating  oil,  and  then 
used  the  profits  to  subsidize  sales  of  cut- 
rate  heating  oil  to  low-income  families. 
C.E.C.  was  small  enough  to  amuse  the 
big  producers,  yet  it  did  offer  some  so- 
cial benefit  and,  as  important,  provided 
Joe  with  a  story  to  tell  when  he  ran  for 
Congress  six  years  later. 


During  Joe's  campaign,  says  a  family  ; 
friend,  "someone  approached  Michael  Y 
for  a  potential  run  for  lieutenant  gover--JP 
nor,"  but  Ethel  put  her  foot  down.  "Ethel  " 
said.  This  is  Joe's  time,'  very  much  in '  - 
the  tradition  of  the  second  generation." 
Instead,  Michael  took  over  Citizens  En-  y 
ergy  and  began  to  expand  the  company  j" 
with  an  entrepreneurial  flair  that  Joet 
had  seemed  to  lack.  Before  long,  C.E.C.  | 
had  sprouted  for-profit  offshoots,  not  only  !' 
in  oil  but  also  in  mail-service  pharma-i'1 
ceuticals  and  the  brokering  of  electrici-i|" 
ty.  Michael  benefited  accordingly:  in  ; 
1993  his  reported  compensation  would;-' 
exceed  $680,000.  before  dropping  to  ." 
$313,000  in  1995. 

By  then  Michael  had  helped  found  ' 
Stop  Handgun  Violence,  an  organization'1 
which  mounted  a  national  campaign  of   - 
ads  and  lobbying  efforts  highlighting  the  J 
youngest  victims  of  handgun  deaths.  A* 
C.E.C.  he  had  initiated  social  programs* 
for  a  wide  range  of  the  needy,  from  low-* 
cost  drugs  for  aids  patients  to  small-l 
business    loans    for    African    women.; 
Reportedly,  he  had  also  begun  sleeping 
with  the  daughter  of  Paul  Verrochi,  a  long-?: 
time  Kennedy  supporter,  prominent  busi-i 
nessman,  neighbor  in  the  Boston  suburb! 
of  Cohasset,  and,  in  1996,  a  C.E.C.  boardi 
member. 
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ichael  and  Vicki  have  had  a  com-n 
.plicated  marriage,"  observes  a  famn 
ily  friend.  They  met  when  Michael  waa 
16  and  Vicki  15— the  early  Kennedy  matt 
ing  dance— and  Michael,  says  the  friendJ 
"was  crazy"  about  her.  By  the  time  they 
married,  according  to  the  friend,  Vicki' 
view  of  men  had  been  soured  by  her  fa'a  ' 
ther,  Frank  Gifford,  who  had  left  her  mothli 
er  when  Vicki  was  18,  married  a  seconoi 
wife,  whom  Vicki  came  to  like,  and  then 
left  her  to  marry  the  now  famous  Kathid 
Lee.  "So  Vicki  was  always  distrustful  o:o 
men,  and  it's  like  ...  a  self-fulfilling! 
prophecy.  They  never  seemed  to  havt« 
common  goals.  Vicki  hated  politics.  Why 
marry  a  Kennedy?" 

When  Vicki  reportedly  learned  of  Mil 
chad's  interest  in  the  baby-sitter,  in  1995' 
he  blamed  alcohol  and  enlisted  in  a  rehab 
program.  That,  suggests  the  family  friendi 
was  overkill  on  Michael's  part,  an  effort 
at  atonement.  "Michael's  not  an  alcoholic!' 

By  last  fall,  however,  Michael's  affai 
with  the  baby-sitter  had  become  com 
mon  knowledge  among  his  friends,  in 
eluding  the  Verrochis.  And  on  Novembe 
7,  in  response  to  what  a  family  spokesper 
son  terms  "disturbing  news,"  June  Ver 
rochi,  the  baby-sitter's  mother,  climbec 
out  onto  a  precarious  part  of  her  roof  ii 
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a  possible  suicide  bid  that  forced  a  res- 
cue by  local  firemen  and  police.  (A  spokes- 
person for  the  Verrochis  denied  that  suicide 
was  the  motive.)  In  hindsight,  the  strangest 
detail  in  press  reports  of  that  incident 
was  that  Michael  Skakel  had  been  on  the 
scene  and  accompanied  Mrs.  Verrochi  to 
the  hospital. 

/^Vn  April  25.  the  day  The  Boston  Globe 
V/ broke  the  baby-sitter  story,  probably 
few  readers  stopped  to  consider  how  cu- 
rious it  was  that  such  a  story  should  rest 
entirely  on  anonymous  sources.  How, 
that  is,  could  the  story  have  reached  the 
press  when  neither  the  Kennedys  nor  the 
Verrochis  seemed  to  wish  it  to?  The  Ver- 
rochis, after  all,  refused  in  subsequent 
weeks  to  press  charges  lest  their  daugh- 
ter be  subjected  to  a  trial  and  media  cir- 
cus, and  successfully  managed  to  keep 
her  hidden  from  journalists.  Clearly, 
though,  for  such  an  incendiary  story  the 
Globe  needed  more  than  just  neighbors 
who  spoke  of  seeing  Michael  and  the  baby- 
sitter around  town. 

Among  the  Kennedys  and  their  friends, 
Ithe  story  that  began  to  circulate  was  that 
Michael  had  been  betrayed  by  his  Citi- 
zens Energy  colleague  and  cousin,  Mi- 
chael Skakel. 

Skakel,  whose  father,  Rushton  Skakel, 
is  one  of  Ethel  Kennedy's  brothers,  of- 
iten  skied  with  Michael  as  the  two  grew 
up,  and  is  said  to  be  an  outstanding 
downhill  racer.  His  work  history,  until 
C.E.C.,  was  less  impressive.  He  blew  off 
college  until  his  early  30s,  then  graduat- 
ed from  Curry  College,  a  small  private 
institution  in  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
with  a  program  for  students  with  learn- 
ing disabilities.  In  April  1994,  he  became 
Michael  Kennedy's  driver  as  Kennedy 
managed  his  uncle  Ted's  most  recent 
senatorial  race,  then  spent  less  than  a  year 
at  a  Boston  real-estate  company,  R.  M. 
Bradley,  before  going  to  C.E.C.  to  work 
on  international  programs. 

The  subtext  is  that  Skakei  is,  as  family 
members  acknowledge,  a  recovering  alco- 
holic who  went  to  his  first  rehab  clinic  as 
a  teenager— at  an  institution  in  Maine 
where  he  was  reportedly  beaten,  which 
badly  exacerbated  his  problems.  He  has, 
however,  remained  clean  and  sober  for 
some  time,  family  members  say,  and  is 
active  in  12-step  programs.  Indeed,  his 
desire  to  help  others  in  trouble  is  what 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  play  a  key  role 
in  the  baby-sitter  mess. 

Skakel  apparently  became  a  confidant 
of  the  baby-sitter's  as  early  as  1994. 
When  he  learned  that  her  relationship 
with  Michael  Kennedy  had  become  a  ro- 


mantic one,  he  tried  to  discourage  it,  but 
without  success:  neither  Michael  nor  his 
siblings  seemed  to  feel  a  Skakel  had  any 
business  telling  a  Kennedy  what  to  do. 
Whether  or  not  he  had  a  hand  in  disclos- 
ing the  affair  to  the  girl's  parents  late 
last  summer,  he  clearly  found  a  more  re- 
ceptive audience  in  the  Verrochis  for  his 
diplomatic  efforts.  According  to  one 
Kennedy-camp  source,  Skakel  also  be- 
gan sharing  details  of  the  growing  dra- 
ma with  friends  in  A. A.  Then,  curiously, 
he  started  lobbying  Citizens  Energy  for 
a  "settlement"  by  which,  the  Herald  later 
reported,  he  would  go  freelance  for  three 
years  for  $250,000.  (A  C.E.C.  spokesper- 
son denies  that  such  settlement  talks 
took  place.)  Was  he,  perhaps,  demand- 
ing hush  money  in  return  for  not  di- 
vulging details  of  the  affair? 

A  hardball  tactic  like  that  might  seem 
implausible  for  an  advocate  of  12-step 
programs  who  is,  as  one  Kennedy  relative 
puts  it,  "the  sweetest  human  being  that 
you  have  ever  met,"  except  that  this 
would  not  be  the  first  murky  situation  to 
which  Michael  Skakel  was  linked.  The 
first  was  the  1975  murder  of  Martha 
Moxley  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

The  Moxley  murder,  dramatized  in 
Dominick  Dunne's  best-selling  novel 
A  Season  in  Purgatory,  remains  unsolved 
more  than  20  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  body  of  15-year-old  Martha,  blud- 
geoned to  death  with  a  golf  club,  in  a 
yard  adjacent  to  her  home.  Martha  had 
been  out  the  evening  she  died  in  a  van 
full  of  teenagers,  including  Michael  Ska- 
kel and  a  brother,  Tommy.  Tommy 
Skakel's  alibi  proved  to  be  very  weak, 
but  no  one  was  charged  with  the  crime. 
In  response  to  angry  mutterings  over  the 
years  that  a  Skakel  had  gotten  away  with 
murder  because  of  his  family's  influence, 
in  1992  Rushton  Skakel  hired  a  team  of 
private  investigators  to  re-examine  the 
case.  Assurances  were  given  that  the  re- 
sults would  prove  that  another  youth  was 
guilty,  and  that  the  results  would  be 
made  available.  Instead,  after  receiving 
the  reports,  Skakel  lawyers  held  on  to 
them  and  reminded  the  investigators  of 
their  confidentiality  agreement.  Some- 
how, copies  leaked  to  Newsday  reporter 
Leonard  Levitt.  The  investigators,  Levitt 
wrote,  felt  both  Tommy  and  Michael 
were  suspects,  because  both  had  changed 
their  original  stories.  Both  brothers  have 
hotly  asserted  their  innocence.  "They 
continue  to  blame  the  authorities  for 
making  them  look  guilty,"  says  Detective 
Frank  Garr.  "Yet  they  refuse  to  answer 
questions!  How  could  they  say,  'No,  I'm 


not  going  to  take  the  time  to  help  you 
find  the  person  who  killed  that  girl'?" 

One  Kennedy-camp  source  points  out 
that  forensic  studies  indicated  that  the 
murderer  was  left-handed.  Michael  is  re- 
portedly right-handed.  As  for  the  "settle- 
ment," says  the  source,  there  is  a  reason- 
able explanation.  Citizens  Energy  had 
been  downsizing:  selling  off  several  of  its 
for-profit  offshoots,  most  recently  an 
electricity-brokering  operation  started 
with  Lehman  Brothers  that  employed  50 
people.  "At  one  point  [C.E.C]  was  down 
to  six  jobs  in  the  office,"  says  the  source. 
"So  Michael  Skakel  got  tied  up  in  this 
idea  that  he  might  lose  his  job.  ...  He 
has  a  new  house  in  Cohasset,  a  mort- 
gage, a  wife— he'd  rearranged  his  life." 
And  with  Skakel's  work  history  as  light- 
weight as  it  was,  another  job  would  be 
hard  to  find.  That  was  when,  as  the 
source  says,  "he  began  talking  to  all 
sorts  of  people." 

But  even  if  Skakel  was  enough  of  a 
loose  cannon  to  talk  to  the  Globe  about 
Michael  Kennedy  and  the  baby-sitter,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  only  source.  The 
telltale  clue  is  the  Globe's,  firm  policy  of 
not  publishing  the  names  of  alleged  sex- 
crime  victims  without  their  family's  per- 
mission. The  April  25  story  describes  the 
girl  in  question  as  the  under-age  daughter 
of  June  and  Paul  Verrochi. 

The  Verrochis,  despite  their  claim  of 
wanting  to  avoid  publicity  that  might  fur- 
ther hurt  their  daughter,  would  seem  to 
have  cooperated. 

Neighbors  in  Cohasset,  Paul  Verrochi 
and  Michael  Kennedy  were  also  close 
friends.  "Paul  and  Michael  saw  each  oth- 
er a  hell  of  a  lot,  even  before  Michael 
bought  the  big  house  in  Cohasset,"  con- 
firms one  friend.  The  Verrochi  daughter 
began  baby-sitting  for  Michael  and  Vicki 
Kennedy  when  she  was  14  or  younger, 
and,  as  the  Herald  has  reported  with  glee, 
the  daughter  accompanied  Michael  and  var- 
ious Kennedy  children  on  several  family 
rafting  trips  that  included  many  friends 
and  relatives  but  not,  oddly  enough,  Vic- 
toria Kennedy. 

No  one  in  the  Kennedy  clan— relatives, 
friends,  lawyers— is  denying  that  Michael 
and  the  Verrochi  girl  slept  together,  or  is 
suggesting  that  the  affair  was  morally  de- 
fensible. But  Michael  Kennedy's  lawyer 
Tom  Dwyer  strongly  denies  that  an  illic- 
it relationship  occurred  before  the  Verrochi 
girl  was  16— the  legal  age  in  Massachusetts— 
as  do  many  Kennedy  friends.  Moreover, 
Michael  recently  claimed  to  have  passed 
a  lie-detector  test  in  which  questions 
about  the  girl's  age  were  asked.  Critics 
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devalue  tesls  arranged,  as  this  one  was. 
by  a  client's  own  lawyer;  stress  levels  are 
presumably  lower  when  the  client  knows 
that  embarrassing  results  won't  go  be- 
yond his  lawyer's  office.  But  the  news 
may  have  had  a  psychological  effect  on 
Paul  Verrochi. 

Initially,  says  one  Kennedy  source, 
Paul  Verrochi  was  willing  to  focus  his  ire 
on  Michael  alone.  But  Michael  appeared 
unfazed  enough  to  attempt  to  visit  the 
Verrochi  girl  at  least  once  that  fall  at 
Boston  University,  where  she  had  en- 
rolled as  a  freshman.  When  Verrochi  sent 
an  emissary  to  Joe  to  urge  the  congress- 
man to  get  involved,  the  emissary  was  re- 
buffed. "Joe  didn't  understand  it  was  Ver- 
rochi asking  for  the  meeting,"  says  the 
Kennedy  source.  "He  thought  it  was  [the 
emissary]  trying  to  insinuate  himself.  .  .  . 
Joe  said,  'Forget  about  it.'  So  [the  emis- 
sary] goes  back  to  Verrochi  and  says,  'Joe 
says,  "Fuck  you."'  Then  Verrochi  decides 
to  get  Joe,  too." 

According  to  one  source,  the  person 
who  may  have  first  contacted  the  press 
was  one  of  Michael  Skakel's  friends 
from  A. A.  "He  admitted  to  me  he  did," 
says  this  source.  But  both  Skakel  and 
Verrochi  would  have  been  able  to  cor- 
roborate the  story.  For  the  Globe,  the 
most  critical  element  was  the  age  of  the 
baby-sitter  when  she  began  sleeping  with 
Michael  Kennedy.  Only  if  she  were  under- 
age—and the  affair  a  crime— would  the 
story  be  front-page  news.  Otherwise,  il 
was  a  gossip  item. 

"The  daughter  [went]  back  and  forth 
on  the  story,"  says  a  closely  placed 
source.  "At  one  point  .  .  .  [she]  was  say- 
ing the  relationship  began  when  she  was 
16,  because  she  thought  that  that  was  il- 
legal. Then  they  found  out  that  was  the 
age  of  consent.  Then  she  said,  'Maybe  it 
happened  once  before  my  birthday.'" 
Her  16th  birthday,  in  fact,  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1994.  In  a  mid-June  meeting  with 
District  Attorney  Jeffrey  Locke.  Michael 
Skakel  apparently  repeated  a  story  he 
said  the  baby-sitter  had  told  him:  that 
she  had  had  under-age  sex  with  Michael 
Kennedy  several  times,  including  the 
night  of  a  rock  concert  in  September 
1993.  Kennedy  sources  say  that's  simply 
not  true.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  she 
may  have  been  as  young  as  14  when  the 
affair  began,  these  sources  say,  that 
could  only  have  been  willful  misrepre- 
sentation. 

A  family  spokesperson  for  the  Ver- 
rochis  says  that  Paul  Verrochi  has  never 
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spoken  about  his  daughter  to  the  press 
on  or  off  the  record.  He's  a  busy  and 
very  successful  executive,  the  spokesper- 
son observes— American  Medical  Re- 
sponse, Inc.,  the  network  of  local  ambu- 
lance companies  he  built  into  a  national 
powerhouse,  was  recently  sold  to  a  Cana- 
dian outfit,  Laidlaw,  Inc.,  for  $1.1  bil- 
lion—who has  delegated  all  dealings  con- 
cerning the  case  to  his  lawyers  and  repre- 
sentatives. But  according  to  one  closely 
placed  source,  the  Verrochi  camp  con- 
ducted a  campaign  of  ongoing  leaks  to 
keep  the  scandal  in  the  papers  as  a  way 
of  punishing  both  Michael  and  Joe  Ken- 
nedy. Verrochi  says  he  never  held  any 
other  Kennedy  responsible  for  Michael's 
conduct.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
Verrochis  may  have  misrepresented  their 
daughter's  age  at  the  outset  of  the  affair, 
Verrochi's  spokesperson  responds  on  his 
behalf.  "He  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  became  a  sexual  relationship  when  his 
daughter  was  14.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
downwardly  revise  the  estimate."  His 
daughter,  he  adds,  did  not  give  conflict- 
ing versions  of  her  age  in  her  account. 

Verrochi  clearly  seems  to  have  the  up- 
per hand.  "What  he's  communicated  to 
attorneys,"  says  one  source,  "is  that  if 
Michael  makes  any  exculpatory  state- 
ments he's  going  to  go  forward  with  the 
prosecution.  If  he  does,  he  won't  win. 
but  Joe  will  be  destroyed."  The  threat  of 
an  investigation  that  would  drag  on 
through  Joe's  gubernatorial  campaign- 
that,  at  core,  is  what  the  baby-sitter  scan- 
dal has  come  to  be  about.  The  Verrochis 
say  that  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  dispar- 
age their  daughter  or  interfere  with  her 
in  an  unacceptable  way,  such  action  will 
be  met  with  severe  legal  consequences. 

Michael  Kennedy  has  remained  mum 
since  the  baby-sitter  scandal  began— 
neither  acknowledging  that  the  affair  took 
place  nor  denying  that  the  baby-sitter  was 
under-age.  Given  how  outraged  the  girl's 
father  is,  he  must  fear  that  even  a  public 
apology  for  sleeping  with  her  at  16  would 
seem  exculpatory.  The  surprise  is  that 
Joe,  who  seems  to  be  stepping  up  his  po- 
litical career,  is  still  so  press-shy. 

"He  feels  he's  said  all  he  wants  to  say 
on  those  subjects,"  the  congressman's 
press  man  avers  when  I  pursue  an  inter- 
view in  the  days  following  his  mea  culpa 
speech. 

Fine,  then:  no  questions  about  annul- 
ment or  Michael's  situation. 

"What  sort  of  questions  would  you  ask?" 
demands  the  press  man. 

Exasperated,  I  lob  a  few:  Wluit  was  it 
like  being  the  eldest  son  in  your  family  af- 


ter your  father  died?  Wiry  did  you  decide  h 
to  run  for  Congress  in  1986?  What  are  you  f 
proudest  of  having  achieved  there?  Why  do  y 
you  want  to  he  governor  next  year?  Fluffy  : 
softballs,  every  one. 

"I'll  get  back  to  you,"  the  press  man 
says. 

Two  days  later  comes  the  reply:  the 
congressman  declines.  The  Kennedy  who 
hopes  to  be  governor  in  the  state  his  fam- 
ily has  dominated  politically  for  nearly 
half  a  century  prefers  not  to  answer  pre- 
set questions  about  himself  with  a  re- 
porter whom  six  of  his  siblings  have  met 
and  judged  harmless  enough. 

On  Thursday,  June  19,  Joe  finally  ap- 
pears on  Good  Morning  America  to  de-- ) 
clare  that  he  certainly  doesn't  condone*  ft 
his  brother's  "bad  behavior."  The  state- 
ment seems  a  sop  to  all  who  found  his  i 
Salem  apology  inadequate,  but  it  may  bee « 
more  intended  to  satisfy  one  Massachu-i- 
setts  resident  in  particular.  The  next  day.  5 
comes     the     statement     from     Roberti 
Popeo,  Paul  Verrochi's  lawyer,  that  the*1 
Kennedys  have  been  waiting  for.  After  aa 
week  of  stirring  the  pot  with  the  possi-i- 
bility  that  the  Verrochis'  daughter  mightn  i» 
change  her  mind  and  cooperate  with  Jef- 
frey Locke's  investigation— mere  postur- 
ing   for    dramatic    effect    and    further  i 
punishment,    says    one    Kennedy-camp, 
source— Popeo    acknowledges    that    histj  it 
clients  have  chosen  not  to  have  their r 
daughter  bring  suit.  "Michael  Kennedy, 
has  caused  us  great  pain  and  sufferings' 
by    his    outrageous    conduct    and    hiss 
breach  of  the  trust  we  placed  in  him  as  aa 
neighbor  and  friend,"  the  Verrochis'  state-: 
ment  goes  on  to  say.  "Although  our  nat-i 
ural  response  is  to  seek  justice,  our  daugh-v 
ter's    health    and    well-being    are    ounf 
paramount  concerns  and  cannot  be  fur-r- 
ther  jeopardized." 

The  statement,  of  course,  implies  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  but  the 
Kennedys,  for  all  their  vaunted  power, 
cannot  even  make  that  point  in  public 
for  fear  of  inspiring  Verrochi  to  bring, 
suit  after  all.  As  for  Jeffrey  Locke,  heY 
left  scrounging  around  for  willing  wit-ti 
nesses— not  a  very  large  group— whoc 
may  tell  him  enough  to  inspire  the  con-i- 
vening  of  a  grand  jury,  with  the  aim  oftl 
having  the  state  charge  Kennedy  in  \ 
court.  But  the  Verrochis'  request  hr 
their  statement  that  he  let  the  investiga- 
tion drop  is  all  the  political  cover  hei 
needs  to  do  just  that. 

For  the  R.FK.'s  as  a  family,  the  sto- 
ries in  Boston  cannot  be  denied,  but 
they  do  obscure,  as  New  York  Observer 
editor  Peter  Kaplan,  a  family  friend,  puts 
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it,  nearly  two  decades  of  public  service 
and  good  works.  "The  press  can  only 
think  in  these  Disney-cartoon  images  of 
'Are  you  going  to  pick  up  the  torch?  Are 
you  going  to  seek  political  power?'  All 
they  can  do  is  think  of  how  [J.F.K. 
speechwriter]  Ted  Sorensen's  rhetoric 
doesn't  square  with  the  Kennedy  kids' 
life  experience.  In  fact,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their  human  quality  or  how  they 
carry  on  their  lives." 

Nor,  as  easy  as  the  assumption  is  to 
make,  is  there  anything  basically  wrong 
with  the  R.F.K.'s— unless  one  counts  as 
demerits  the  psychic  costs  of  seeing 
one's  father  murdered  on  television  and 
of  having  to  struggle  through  adoles- 
cence in  a  huge  brood  with  one  over- 
whelmed parent  amid  the  hot  glare  of 
unending  media  attention.  Well,  perhaps 
one  thing:  the  Irish  flu— the  propensity, 
in  two  long  lines  of  Kennedys  and 
Skakels,  toward  addiction,  with  those 
two  lines  intertwined  to  create  a  doubly 
susceptible  generation. 

"No  one  has  hidden  behind  alco- 
holism as  an  excuse  for  inappropriate 
behavior,"  says  Christopher  Kennedy. 
"But  all  of  us  clearly  understand  the 
link.  And  in  cases  where  alcohol  con- 
tributed to  inappropriate  behavior— in 
every  case— those  people  don't  drink 
anymore."  In  Hyannis  Port,  as  a  result, 
he  adds,  "it's  easier  to  get  an  A. A.  meet- 
ing together  than  a  touch-football  team 
now." 

It's  not  a  pastime  that  earlier  genera- 
tions of  Kennedys  would  recognize,  much 
less  participate  in.  But  for  several  of  the 
R.F.K.'s  now,  it's  the  way  to  make  their 
lives  go  fundamentally  right.  And  for  all 
except  Michael,  life  has  gone  fundamen- 
tally right  since  the  early  1980s.  And  if 
not  everyone  chooses  to  believe  that- 
well,  Chris  Kennedy  learned  a  valuable 
ilesson  back  in  1986,  when  he  worked  on 
his  brother  Joe's  first  congressional  cam- 
paign: 

"There's  500,000  people  [of  voting  age] 
in  the  congressional  district.  Only  250,000 
are  registered  to  vote,  and  only  125,000  of 
them  will  probably  vote.  To  win.  if  there's 
Mily  five  guys  running,  you  only  need 
25,000  votes.  So  you  don't  need  every- 
body out  there  to  become  a  fan."  □ 
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Planetarium 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Leos  why  they're  looking  good 


Si 


LEO     %J%*    JULY     2  3  -  A  U  G  . 

It's  got  to  bug  you  no  end  when  you  run  into  people  and  they  coo, 
"You  look  great."  Of  course  you  Leos  look  great:  Venus  is  in  your 
sign.  Considering  the  storm  of  cardinal  planets  you're  enduring,  if  any- 
body had  the  slightest  clue  what  you  are  going  through,  they'd  be  even 
more  impressed.  That  you  can  get  your  head  together  long  enough  to 
drag  yourself  out  of  bed,  much  less  get  your  hair  to  stay  in  place,  is 
a  major  achievement.  Just  as  an  aside:  Might  there  be  a  sibling  you 
haven't  really  spoken  to  in  14  years? 

VIRGO        I \Y    AUG.      23-SEPT.      22 

If  anyone  is  sharing  your  bed  right  now.  he  or  she  is  to  be  commend- 
ed, for  you  are  almost  certainly  grinding  your  teeth  angrily  all  night  long 
over  a  money  thing  that  is  making  you  feel  like  somebody's  poor  cousin. 
You  can  blame  some  of  it  on  Mars.  Chiron,  and  Saturn,  but  just  don't 
go  crazy  because  some  people's  lawns  are  greener  than  yours.  If  you're 
not  happy,  negotiate  a  better  deal  for  yourself.  After  all,  this  is  not  1983, 
and  you  shouldn't  have  to  take  the  same  shellacking  now  that  you  did 
back  then.  And  you  won't,  //  you  learn  how  to  fight. 


AQUARIUS  4WV  J  a  n  20-FEB. 
Maybe  you're  a  little  confused  now  and  then  (Neptune's  still  in  your 
12th  house),  and  maybe  you're  not  the  deepest  communicator  around, 
and  maybe  it  is  denial,  but  with  Chiron  in  your  9th  house  you  still  have 
fantastic  perspective  on  your  life.  Whether  it's  been  simply  a  mild  case 
of  summer  sniffles  or  some  other  annoying  trifle  most  normal  people 
would  consider  grave  and  scary,  you  have  such  an  amazing  power  of 
positivity  that  you  could  walk  right  up  to  the  man  with  the  scythe, 
thump  your  finger  on  his  chest,  and  say,  "Out  of  my  way,  buddy!" 


X 


I  9  -  M  A  R  C  H     20 


PISCES 

The  following  should  come  as  a  great  relief  to  some  Pisceans.  With  a 
new  moon  forming  in  your  5th  house  as  Mars  and  Chiron  conjoin  in 
your  8th  over  the  next  few  weeks,  you  won't  necessarily  have  to  act 
out  all  your  attractions,  feelings,  and  instincts.  Heaven  forbid.  If  all 
Pisceans  were  allowed  to  act  out  every  wish  and  desire,  one  shudders 
to  think  what  would  become  of  this  so-called  civilized  world  of  ours. 
If  you  can  imagine  it,  there  would  be  thousands  of  satyrs  and  nymphs 
frolicking  in  the  forests  and  city  streets. 


LIBRA      ^MM     SEPT.      23-OCT.      23 

Isn't  it  a  riot  when  they  tell  you  to  be  thankful  because  you're  alive  and 
still  have  your  mind?  When  your  internal  temperature  is  reaching  1,000 
degrees  Kelvin,  it  is  tough  to  count  your  blessings  without  injecting  a  loud 
scream  now  and  then.  As  Chiron  approaches  the  end  of  Libra,  this  could 
be  one  of  the  most  rewarding,  albeit  excruciating,  moments  of  your  adult 
life.  All  you  have  to  do  is  face  the  fact  that  what  you  are  doing  now  is 
more  or  less  reliving  the  events  and  finishing  up  the  business  of  a  sum- 
mer 14  years  ago.  Spooky,  isn't  it? 


w 


OCT.     24-NOV 


SCORPIO 

Inner  chaos  getting  you  down?  Walking  down  the  street  at  night,  do  you 
think  you  hear  footsteps  and  then  find  there's  no  one  there?  When  you  lis- 
ten to  reports  from  people  who  have  been  abducted  by  aliens,  do  you  seem, 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  same  symptoms?  Are  you  seething  inside  because 
you're  stuck  in  a  spot  uncomfortably  similar  to  one  in  which  you  were 
once  shafted  big-time?  If  so.  you're  having  Mars/Chiron/ 12th-house  prob- 
lems. Throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  higher  forces  and  you'll  be  fine. 
And  stay  away  from  people  you  shouldn't  be  stalking  in  the  first  place! 


ARIES         |       MARCH     2  I  -  A  P  R  I  L      19 

Relationships,  relationships,  relationships.  You're  sick  of  hearing  advice 
on  that  subject.  In  fact,  at  this  point  you're  probably  sick  of  relation- 
ships. Still,  you're  grateful  for  those  who  haven't  gotten  so  tired  of  your 
obsession  with  yourself  that  they  just  up  and  left,  but  the  same  old  strug- 
gle goes  on.  You  fall  in  love,  get  together,  get  bored,  fall  in  love,  only 
to  get  bored  all  over  again.  The  pattern  is  endless.  Just  look  back.  So 
why  is  it  that  you  meet  attractive  people  at  parties  only  when  you  al- 
ready have  a  date?  Try  going  alone  just  once.  It  could  be  risky,  though. 


TAURUS       ^/   APRIL    2  0  -  M  A  Y    20 

You  can't  simply  stay  home  trying  to  amuse  yourself  while  everyone 
else  in  the  world  is  out  there  eating  one  another  up.  There  are  polit- 
ical wars  and  divided  loyalties  going  on  all  around  you,  and  you  can't 
just  stuff  cotton  in  your  ears  or  turn  up  the  Tchaikovsky  until  things 
quiet  down.  There's  a  grand  cardinal  cross  affecting  your  planetary  ex- 
istence, and  although  you  may  not  want  to  face  it  or  even  admit  it's 
there,  it  is  threatening  your  total  well-being  and  almost  certainly  inter- 
fering with  your  work. 


SAGITTARIUS  T^*  nov.  22-DEC 
As  if  you  didn't  have  enough  to  cope  with  and  think  about  already.  Plu- 
to's soon-to-be-direct  motion  in  your  sign  indicates  that  you,  your  body, 
and  your  whole  being  will  need  some  serious  reconstruction  work  if  they 
are  not  going  to  fall  apart.  There's  more,  though.  A  cardinal  cross  this 
summer  which  includes  Mars  and  Chiron  is  sure  to  be  a  positively  spine- 
tingling  deja  vu  experience  that  will  hurl  you  straight  back  to  the  early 
1980s,  when  you  purposely  veered  off  the  strict  career  path  in  hopes  of 
having  a  richer  life.  Ha! 


>5 


DEC.     22-JAN 


CAPRICORN 

In  earlier,  feistier  days,  you  were  fairly  accustomed  to  having  every- 
thing come  whirling  toward  you  at  once.  Under  the  old  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  normalcy  (before  Neptune  entered  your  sign  in  1984),  you 
had  no  trouble  fighting  scandal  or  placating  wounded  bosses  and  needy 
spouses,  and  you  dealt  deftly  with  the  aggravation  caused  by  all  your 
real-estate  shenanigans— and  you  still  made  time  for  quality  sex.  If  only 
Neptune  weren't  hanging  out  now  around  the  last  few  degrees  of 
Capricorn,  you'd  have  much  more  energy  for  everything. 


GEMINI    j*\   may    21-JUNE    21 

Many  Geminis  get  skeptical  when  the  word  "love"  is  mentioned.  Es- 
pecially those  of  you  who  have  kids  and  can  think  back  to  how  in  love 
you  were  when  you  conceived  them,  and  how  they  then  got  into  ther- 
apy and  now  stare  you  down  accusingly.  Love  is  a  sickness  for  which 
there  is  no  cure.  With  Chiron  in  your  5th  house,  you're  in  love  if  you 
feel  a  little  sick  until  you  are  with  that  certain  person.  And  you're  out 
of  love  if  you  have  that  same  sick  feeling  until  you're  away  from  that 
person.  Not  true?  Then  why  do  you  feel  the  way  you  feel  now? 


CANCER  ~J*  june  22-JULY  22 
If  you  were  to  fly  off  to  the  Italian  Riviera  and  live  like  royalty  for  a 
while,  or  just  go  wherever  nobody  knew  the  turmoil  your  personal  life  is 
in,  you'd  be  perfectly  within  your  rights.  Before  you  start  getting  defen- 
sive about  that  statement,  just  consider  the  astrology  behind  it:  Mars  and 
Chiron  are  squaring  Cancer  and  Neptune  in  your  7th  house  and  oppos- 
ing Saturn  in  your  10th.  To  stick  around,  you'd  require  at  least  6,000 
breasts  to  nourish  and  reassure  all  the  needy  infants  inside  you  yelping  to 
be  fed.  Since  you  don't  have  them,  you  might  as  well  pull  the  Riviera  trick. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900 -28 V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  S1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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It  captivated  you  at  first  sighting. 

I  ou  could  practically  feel  its  fire, 

its  presence.  Now  it's  the  first  thing  you 

put  on.  And  the  very  last  thing  you  take  off. 


lake  t 


his  year  the  year. 


Ihe  Di; 


iamond  Solitaire  Necklace. 

The  next  classic. 


he  Diamond  Solitaire  Necklace:  a  beautiful  diamond,  of  a  half  carat  or  more,  suspended  on  a  chain 
hat  rests  in  the  hollow  of  your  throat.  You've  heard  so  much  about  it.  Isn't  it  time  you  owned  it? 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines.  Ltd..  Est.  1888.  De  BeerS 


Proust  Questionnaire 


G 


Al 


ec 

uinness 

Actings  great  master  of  disguise, 

Sir  Alec  Guinness  has  played  a  staggering 

range  of  roles  in  his  62-year  career — 

from  Fagin  to  Hitler  to  Obi- Wan  Kenobi. 

This  month,  he  publishes  his  second 

memoir,  My  Name  Escapes  Me, 

and  demonstrates  here  that,  at  83, 

the  Force  is  still  with  him 


When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Now.  And  here. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  real  love  of  the  world  and 
all  the  people  and  animals  in  it. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love 
of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Merula,  of 
course,  and  my  dog 
Walter,  a  Dandie 
Dinmont  terrier, 
now  dead. 

What  is  your  current 
state  of  mind? 

So-so. 

Which  talent  would  you 
most  like  to  have? 

To  take  a  genuine  and  charming 
interest  in  other  people. 

If  you  could  change  one 
thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

I'd  like  to  get  rid  of 
my  impatience. 

If  you  could  change 
one  thing  about 
your  family,  what  would 
it  be? 

Their  financial 
situation. 

What  do  you  consider  your 
greatest  achievement? 

Getting  through  the 

1939-45  war  pretending  to  be  a 

naval  officer. 


What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

A  cheap  pocket  compass  that  belonged  to 

Dr.  Wilson  and  which  he  took  on  Scott's  last  expedition 

to  the  South  Pole. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Perfectly  happy  where  I  am,  except  for  the  noise  of 
the  traffic. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Senile  dementia. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Evasiveness. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Flattery. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Cruelty  in  all  its  forms. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Neckties  from  Hermes. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Anywhere  through  northern  or  central  Italy. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Political  correctness. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

To  excuse  myself  from  functions  I  don't  wish  to  attend. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

The  look  of  weakness  and  seeking  to  please  I  catch 
in  my  face. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I  despise  none,  but  I  dislike  most 
politicians. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most 
overuse? 

"That  reminds  me  ..." 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Restlessness,  followed  by 
slothfulness. 
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What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Signing  a  film  contract 
to  make  four  films. 


What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

\     Idly  chatting  out-of-doors  on 
i       a  summer  evening  with  a  long,  cold 
drink  in  my  hand. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  capacity  to  listen  sympathetically. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Cardinal  Basil 
Hume,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

An  unlikely  event. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Without  a  struggle. 


What  is  your  motto? 

"The  readiness  is  all."  Hamlet,  Act  V. 
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